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THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES; 


BOOK 1. 

Chapter VI. 

MOTHER CnATTcirX 

As^llichard and Nicholas Asshetou issued into the churchyard, they 
fouiul the principal arbours occupied by the mopis-danccrs, Robin Hood 
and his tioop, Doctor Ormerod and Sir Ral[>h having retired to the 
vicarage-house. 

Many merry groups were scattered about, talking, laughing, and sing- 
ling; but two persons, seemingly objects of suspicion andVajarm, and 
shunned by every one who crossed their path, wore advancing nowly 
towards the thiee crosses of Paullinus, which stood in a line not far from 
the church-porch. They were females, one about fivc-and-twentj|r, vciy 
comely, and habited in smart holiday attire, put on with considerable 
rustic coquetry, so as to display a very neat foot and ankle, and with 
plenty of ribands in her fine cnestuut hail. The other was a veiy dif- 
ferent person, far advanci||l in years, bent almost double, palsy -strioken, 
her arms and limbs shaking, her head nodding, her chin wagging, her 
snowy locks honging^about her wrinkled visage, her brow and upper Up 
frore, and her eyes almost sightless, the pupils being cased with a thin 
white film. Her dress, of antiqua^d make and faded stuff, had been 
once deep red in colour, and licr md black hat was liigh-crowned and 
broad-brimmed. She partly aided herself in wolkihg with a crutch- 
handled stick, and partly leaned upon her younger companion for support. 

Why, there is one of th^ old women wc have just been speaking of 
— Mother Chattox,’* said Richard, pointing them out, and with her, her 
grauddaugl^tcr, pretty Nan Redfime.” 

So it is," cried Nicholas ; what makes the old hag here, I marvel ! 
I will go question her." h 

So saying, he strode quicjdy towards her. 

“ How now, Mother Chattox T »he cried. ‘‘ What mischief is a^t J 
Wliat makes the darknesS-loving owl abroad in the glare of day ? What 
hrinp the grisly she-wolf from her forest lair? Back to thy den, old 
witcli. Art crazed as well as blind and pakied, that thou knowest not 
that this is a meny-making, and not a devil's sabbath? Back to thy hut, 
I say ! These saciM precincts are no place for thee.” 
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** Who is it speaks to me ?*’ demanded the old hag, halting, and fixing 
her glazed eyes upon him. 

One thou hast much injured,'* replied Nicholas. One into whose 
house thou hast brought quick-wasting sickness and death by thy infernal 
arts. One thou hast goo^ reason to fear, for, learn to thy confusion, thou 
damned and murth^us witch, it is Nicholas, brother to thy victim, 
Richard Assheton of Vownham, who speaks to thee.’* 

I know none I have reason to fear,” replied Mother Chattox ; espe- 
cially thee, Nicholas Assheton. Thy brother was no victim of mine. Thou 
wert the gainer by his death, not 1. Why should I slay him ?*’ 

“ I will tell thee why, old hag,” cried Nicholas ; “ he was inflamed by 
t!ie beauty of thy granddaughter Nancy here, and it was to please Tom 
Redfei'nc, her sweetheart then, but her spouse since, that thou bewitchedst 
him to death.*’ 

That reason will not avail thee, Nicholas,” rejoined Mother Chattox, 
with a derisive laugh. If I had any hand in his death, it was to serve 
and pleiisure thee, and that all men sliall know, if 1 am questioned on the 
subject — ^ha! ha! Take me to the crosses, Nance.” 

** Thou shalt not ’scape thus, thou murtherous hag,” cried Nicholas, 
furiously. 

** Nay, let her go her nay,” said Richard, who had drawn near during 
the colloquy. No good will come of meddling with her,” 

Who’s that ?” asked Mother Chattox, quickly. 

** Master Richard Assheton, o’ Middleton,” whispered Nan Redfeme. 

‘‘ Another of these accursed Asshetoris,” cried Mother Chattox. “ A 
plague seizeHhem!” /• 

wcel-favourt an kindly,” remarked her granddaughter. 

‘‘ Well-favoured or not, kindly or cruel, I hate them all,” cried Mother 
Chattox. “To the crosses, I say.” 

But Nicholas placed himself in their path. 

“ Is it to pray to Beelzebub, thy master, that thou wouldst go to the 
crosses ?” he asked. 

“ Out of my way, pe8tileny|||[>l !” cried the hag. 

“ Thou shalt not stir tilfTnave had on answer,” rejoined Nicholas. 
“ They say those are Runic obelisks, and not Christian crosses, and that 
the carvings upon them have a magical sigiiiflcation. The first, it is 
averred, is written o’er with deadly curses, and the forms in which they 
are traced, os serpentine, triangular, or rofind, indicate and rule their 
swift or slow effect. ' The second bears /charms against diseases, storms, 
and lightning. And on the third is inscrifbed a verse which will render 
him who can read it rightly invisible to mq^tal view. Thou shouldst be 
learned in such lore, old Pythoness. Is it so ?” 

The hag’s cliin wugged fearfully, and Jier frame trembled with passion, 
but she spoke not. 

“ Have vou been in the church, old woman ?2|/ interposed Richard. 

“ Ay, wlierefore?” she rejoined. 

“ Some one has placed a cypress j^eath*on Abbot Paslew’s grave. 
Was*it you?” he asked. • 

“ What! hast thou found it?” cried the hag. “ It shall bring thee 
rare luck, lad — rare luck. Now let me pass.” 

** Not yet,” cried Nicholas, forcibly grasping her withered arm. 

The hag uttered a scream of rage. 

“ Let me go, Nicholas Assheton,” she shrieked, “ or thou shalt rue it. 
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Cramps and aches shall wring and rack ihy flesh and bones; fever shall 
consume thee; ague shake thee — shake thee — ^ha!" 

And Nicholas recoiled, appalled by her fearful gestures. 

« You cany your malignity too fiir, old woman,” said Bichaid, 

And thou darest tell me so ?” cried the 1^. ^ Set me before him^ 
Nance, that I may curse him,” she added, raising h^ palsied arm. 

Nah, nidi — yo’n cursed ower much already, grandmother,*’ cried 
Nan Redfeme, endeavouring to drag her away. But the old woman re* 
sisted. • 

** I will teach him to cross my path,” she vociferated, in accents shrill 
and jarring os the cry of the goat-sucker. Handsome he is, it may bo 
now, hut he shall not he so long. The bloom shall fede from his cheek, 
the Are be extinguished in his eyes, the strength depart from his limbs. 
Sorrow shall be ner portion who loves him — sorrow and shame!” 

Horrible 1” exclaimed Richard, endeavouring to exclude the voice of 
the crone, which pierced his ears like some sharp instrument. 

“ Ha! ha! you fear me now,” she cried. ‘‘ By this, and this, the 
spell shall work,” she added, describing a circle in tne air with her stick, 
then crossing it twice, and finally scattering ov^r him a handful of grave- 
dust, snatched from an adjoining hillock. Now lead me quickly to the 
smalk^ cross, Nance,” she added, in a low tone. 

, Her granddaughter complied, with a glance of deep commiseration at 
Richard, who remained stupified at the ominous proceeding. 

Ah ! this must indeed be a witch I” he cried, recovering from the 
iqomentary shock. ^ 

“ So you are convinced at last,” rejoined Nicholas. “T 
breath now the old hell-cat is gone. But she shall not escape us. Keep 
an eye upon her, wl^ile I see if Simon Sparshot, the J^adle, be within the 
churchyard, and if so he shall take her into custody, and lock her in the 

cage” 

With this, he ran towards the throng, shouting lustOy for the beadle. 
Presently a big, burly fellow, in a scarlet doublet, laced with gold, a 
black velvet cap trimmed with red ribands, ybllow liose, and shoos with 
great roses in them, and bearing a long silver-headed staff, answered the 
summons, and upon being told why his services were required, imme- 
diately roared out at the top of a stentorian voice, A witch, lads 1— a 
witch 1” ^ • 

All was astir in an instant. Robin Hood and his nvrry men, with the 
morris-dancers, rushed out of ^eir bowers, fu»d the whole churchyard 
was in agitation. Above the din was heard the loud voice of Simon 
Sparshot still shouting, “ A witch! — a witch! — Mother Chattox!” 

“ Where— where?” demanded several voices. 

** Yonder,” replied Nicholas, pointing to the further cross. 

A ^neral movement place in that direction, the crowd being 
headed by the squire and tne beadle, but when they came up, they found 
only Nan Redfeme standing^behiod the obelisk. 

^ ** Where the devil is the old witch gone, Dick ?” cried Nicholtt, ill 
dismay. 

thought I saw her standing there with her granddaughter,” re- 
plied Rmhard ; but in truth I did not watch very closely.” 

** Search for her — search for her,” cried Nicholas. 

Bnt neither behind the crosses, nor behind any monument, nor in any 
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liole or comer, nor on the other nde of the churchyard wall, nor at the 
back of the little hennitage or chapel, though all were quickly examined, 
could the old hag be found. 

Oh being questioned, Nan Bedfeme refused to say aught concerning 
her mndmother’s flight or place of concealment 

^‘1 bej^ to think there is some truth in that strange legend of the 
cross,’* SfSd NieholaX Notwithstanding her blindness, the old hag 
must ha!ve manag^ to read the mag^o verse upon it, and so have ren- 
dered herself invisible. But we have got the young witch safe.’* 

“ Yeigh, sqeoire !” remonded Sparshot, who had seized hold of Nance 
--^hoo be safe enough.*^ 

* ** Nan Redferae is no witch,” said Richard Assheton, authoritatively. 

**Neaw witch, Mester Ruchot!” cried the beadle, in amazement. 

** No more than any of these lasses around us,” said Richard. “ Rc- 
lease her, Sparshot.” 

I forbid him to do so, till she has been examined,” cried a sharp 
voice. And the next moment Master Potts was seen pushing his way 
through the crowd. So you have found a vdich, my masters. I heard 
your shouts, and hurried on as fast as I could. Just in time, Master 
Nicholas — -just in time,” hb added, rubbing his hands gleefully. 

Lemme go, Simon,” besought Nance. 

** Neaw, neaw, lass, that munnot be,” rejoined Sparshot. 

“Help— save me, Master Richard!” cried the young woman. 

By this time the crowd had gathered round her, yelling, hooting, and 
shaking their hands at her, as if about to tear her in pieces; hut Richard 
Assheton Hanted himself resolutely before her, and pushed back ^ 
fbnm7?€t'of them. 

“ Remove her instantly to the Abbey, Sparshot,” he cried, “ and let 
her be kept in safe custody till Sir Ralph has time to examine her. Will 
that content you, masters ?” 

“ Neaw— neaw,” responded several rough voices ; “ swim her ! — swim 
her!” 

“ Quite right, my worthy friends, quite right,” said Potts. “ Primo, 
let us make sure she is a wuch — meuftdo, let us take her to the Abbey.” 

“ Tliere can be no doubt as to her being a witch, Master Potts,” re- 
joined Nicholas ; “ her old granddame, Mother Chattox, has just ya- 
nished from our sight.” 

“ Has Mother Chattox been here?’ cried Potts, opening his round eyes 
to their widest extent. « 

“ Not many minutes since,” replied Nicholas. “ In feet, she may be 
here still for aught I know.” ^ 

“ Here !— where?” cried Potts, looking round. 

“ You won’t discover her, for all ypur quickness,” replied Nicholas. 
“ She has rendered herself invisible, by reciting the magical verses 
inscribed on that cross.” ^ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the attorney, closely examining the mysterioos 
inscriptions. “ What strange, UDCoq|h characters! 1 can make neither 
Head* nor tail, unless it be the devil’s tail, of them.” 

At this moment, a whoop w'as raised by Jem Device, who, having 
taken his little sister home, had returned to the sports on the green, and 
now formed part of the assemblage in the churchyard. Between the 
rival witch potentates, Mothers Demdike and Chattox, it has dready 
been said, a deadly enmity existed, and die feud was earned on with 
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equal animosity by their descendants; and thou^ Jem himself oame 
under the same suspicion as Nan Redfeme^ that circumstance created no 
tie of interest between them, but the contrary, and he was the most 
active of her assailants. He had set up the above-mentioned cry bom 
observing a large rat running along the tide of the wall. 

** Theere hoo goes,” whooped Jem ; t* owd witdb, i’ th’ shape ov a 
rotten 1— Icio-loo-loo !” 

Half the crowd started in pursuit of the animal, and twenty sticks 
were thrown at it, but a stone oast by Jem stayed its prop;re8s, and it 
was instantly despatched. It did not change, however, as was expected 
by the credulous hinds, into an old woman, and they gave vent to their 
disappointment and rage in renewed threats against Nan Redfeme. The 
dead rat was hurled at her by Jem, but missi^ its mark, it hit Master 
Potts on the head, and nearly knocked him on the cross, upon which he 
had mounted to obtain a better view of the proceedings. Irritated by this 
circumstance, as well as by the failure of the experiment, the little 
attorney jumped down, and fell to kicking the unfortunate rat, after 
which, his fury being somewhat appeased, he turned to Nance, who had 
sunk for support against the pedestal, and said jo her-<^‘* If you will tell 
us what has become of the ola vdtch your grandmother, and undertake 
to bean witness against her, you shall m set free.” 

“ Ey’n tell ye nowt, mon,” replied Nance, doggedly. Put me to 
onny trial ye like, ye shanna get a word fro me.” 

*^That remains to be seen,” retorted Potts; ^^but I apprehend we 
shall make you speak, and pretty pliunly too, before we’ve done with you. 
— ^ou hear what this perverse and wrong-headed young witcflM^lareSp^. 
masters,” he shouted, again clambering upon the cross. I have offered 
her liberty, on condition of disclosing to us the manner of her diabolical 
old relative’s evasion, and she rejects it.” 

An angry roar followed, mixed with cries, from Jem Device, of Swim 
her!— swim her.” 

** You had better tell them what you know, Nance,” said Richard, in a 
low tone, ** or I shall have difficulty in preserving you from their fury.” 

** £y darena, Master Richard,” she re^ed, shaking her head; and then 
she added, firmly, “ Ey winna.” 

Finding it useless to reason with her, and fearing also that the infuri- 
ated crowd might attempt to^ut thfir threats into execution, Richard 
turned to his cousin Nicholas, and stid: We must ^et her away, or 
violence will be done.” ^ • 

** She does not deserve your compassion, Dick,” replied Nicholas; ‘^she 
is only a few degrees better than the old bag who has escaped. Spar- 
shot here tells me she is noted for her skill in modelling clay figures.” 

“Yeigh,'that hoo be,” replied nhe broad-faced beadle; “boo’s un- 
accountable diver ot that sort o’ wark. A clay fij^ger os big os a six 
months’ bam, fSsshiont i’ *lk* likeness o* Farmer Grrimble, o’ Briercliffe 
lawnd, os died last month, .war seen i’ her cottage, an monny others 
besoide. Amongst ’em a moddle «o’ your lamented brother, Squoire - 
Ruchot Assheton o’ Downham, wi’ P yeod pood off, an th’ ’eart pierct 
thro’ an’ thih’ wi’ pins and needles.” 

“ Ye lien i’ your teeth, Simon Sparshot !” cried Nance^ regarding him 
furiously. 

“ If the head were off, Simon, I don’t see how the likeness to my poor 

▼OXh XIX. c 
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brother could well be recognised,” said Nicholas^ with a Iiaff-smile. But 
let her be pat to some mm trud-^^hed against the church Bible.” 

Be it 80 ^” replied Potts, juxapiiig down ; ^but if that fieul, we most 
hare recourse to stronger measures. Take nodce that, with all her fnght, 
she has not been able to shed a tear, not a single tear^— a dear witcb--a 
dear witch !” t 

Ey’d scorn to weep fo t’ like o’ yo!” cried Nance, disdamfiilly, haying 
now comnletelj recoyered her natural audacity. 

We’lk scxm break your spirit, yotmg woman, I can promise you,” 
rejoined Po&s. 

As soon as it was known what was about to occur, the whole crowd 
moved towards the church porch, Nan Bedferne walking between Richard 
Assheton and the beadle, who kept hold of her arm to prevent any 
attem]^ at escape ; 4uxi by the time they reached the appointed place, 
Ben Baggiley, tne baker, who had been despatched for the purpose, ap- 
peared with an enormous pair of wooden scdes, while Sampson Harrop, 
tibia clerk, having virited the pulpit, came forth with die church Bible, an 
immense volume, bound in black, with great silver clasps. 

Come, that’s a goo4 big Bible at all events,” cried Potts, eyeing it 
with satisfaction. “ It looks Hke my honourable and dngular gom Lord 
Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke’s learned ‘Institutes the liuws of 
England,’ only that that great legal tome is generally bound in calf — 
law-ralf, as we say.** 

“ Large as the hook is it will scarce prove heavy enough to weigh down 
the witc^ 1 opine,” observed Nich6las, with a smile. 

_ see, sir,” replied Potts. “ We shall see.” ** 

By this time, the scales having been afBxed to a hook in the porch by 
Baggiley, the sacred volume was placed on one side, and Nance set down 
by die beadle on the other. The result of the exjieriment was precisely 
what might hav^been anticipated — the moment the young woman took 
her place in the balance, it sank down to the ground, while the other 
kick^ the beam. 

‘‘ I hope you ore satisfied nou% Master Potts,” cried Richard Assheton* 
“ By your own trial her innoeei&e is approved.” 

“ Your pardon, Master Richard, this is Squire Nicholas’s trial, not 
mine,” replied Potts. “ 1 am for the ordeal of swimming. How say you, 
masters ! Shall we be content wi^ this ^oubtfiil experiment ?*’ 

‘‘ Neaw—neayr,” responded Jem Device who aetkt as spokesman to 
the crowd “ swim her — swim her.*'^ 

“ I knew you would have it so,” said Potts, approvingly. Where is 
a fitting place for the trial ?” • 

‘‘ Th’ Abbey pool is nah fur off,” replied Jem, ‘'or ye con tay her to 
th’ Colder.*' • * 

. The river, all means — nothing like a running stream,” said Potts. 

“ Let cords be procured to bmd her.” s** 

''Run fo ’em quickly, Ben,” said Jeiq to Baggiley, who was very 
ae^ouS in the cause* * 

" Ob!” groaned Nance, again bring coufage, and glancing piteously 
at Richard. 

" No outraga like this shall be perpetrated,” cried the young man, 
firmly ; “ I call upon you, cousin Nicholas, to help me. Wo into the 
dhurch,” he added, thrusting Nance backwi^ and presenting his sword 
at the breast of Jem Device, who attempted to foUow her, and who 
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retired miittering ilireats end eiueee. ^ 1 will nm die fint men dmnigli 
the body who attempts to pass.” 

As Nan Redfeme made good her retrealv end shut the chiu<eh-4^l8iS 
a£iter her, Master Potts, pale with rage, cried out to Richard, " TGan him' 
aided the escape of a desperate and notorious offender— actually in 
custody, nr, and have rendered yoursrif liaUe to indictii|ent for nr, with 
consequences of fine and imprisonm^t, sir — heavy fine and long imprison- 
ment, sir. Do you mark me, Master Richard ?" 

1 will answer the consequences of my act to those empowered to 
question it, sir,’* replied Richard, sternly. * • 

** Well, sir, I have given you notice," rejoined Potts ; " due notice. 
We shall hear what Sir Ralph wiU say to the matter, and Master Roger 
Nowell, and " 

“ You forget me, good Master Potts," interrupted Nicholas, laughingly; 
“ 1 entirely disapprove of it. It Is a most flagrant breadi of duty. Never- 
theless, 1 am gW the poor wench has got off.’* 

She is safe within the churcli,’* said Potti^ **and I command Master 
Richard, in the king's name, to let us pass. Beadle ! Sharpshot, Spar- 
shot, or whatever be ^our confounded name, do your duty, sirrah. Enter 
the church, and bring forth the witch." * 

, Ey darna. mester," replied Simon; “ young Mester Rucdiot ud slit mey 
weasand* os soon os look ot meli." 

llicdiard put an end to further altercation by stopping hack (|uiekfy, 
locking the door, and then taking out the key, and putting it into hit 
pocket. 

‘^Shc is quite safe now," ho cried, with a smile at the d^pomfited 
lawyer. 

Is there no other door ?** inquired Potts of the beadle, in a low tone. 

“ Yeigh, theere been one ot t’other soide,” replied Sparshot, “ boh it 
be locked, ey reckon, an maybe hoo’n gotten out that way.*’ 

** Quick, quick, and let’s see," cried Potts; justice must not be 
thwarted in this shameful manner." 

While the greater part of the crowd set off after Potts and the beadle, 
Richanl Asslieton, anxious to know wliathad bAM>me of the fugitive, and 
determined not to abandon her wliile any danger existed, unlocked the 
church door, aud entered the holy structure, followed by Nidiolas. On 
looking around, Nance was nowhere to be seen, neither did she answer 
to his repeated calls, and Richilrd concluded she must have escaped, when 
all at once a loud exulting shout was heard without, leaving no doubt that 
the poor young woman had again lallen into the hands of her captors. 
The next moment a sharp, piercing scream im a female key oonfirmra the 
supposition. On hearing this cry, Richard instantly flew to the opposite 
door, through which Nance must h^vo passed, but on trying it he found 
it fastened outside, and filled with sudden misgiving, for he now recol- 
lected leaving the key in tt|p other door, ho called to Nicholas to come 
with him. and hurrieil hack to it. apprehensions were veriBed; the 
door was locked. At first Nfcholas *a8 inclined to laugh at the trick 
placed them; but a single* look from Richard checked nw tendency^io 
merriment, and he followed hb young relative, who had sprung to a win- 
dow looking upon that part of the churchyard whence the shouts came^ 
and flung if^en. Richard’s ingress, however, was prevented by an iron 
bar, and bewailed out iondly and freely to the beadle, whom he mw 
standing in the midst of the crowd, to unlock the door. 
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** Have a little patience, good Master Richard/’ replied Potts, turning 
up his provoking little visage, now charged with triumphant malice. 

** You shall come out presently. We are busy just now — engaged in 
binding the witch, as you see. Both keys are smely in my pocket, and I 
will send you one of them when we start for the river, g^od Master Ri- 
chard. We lawycp are not to be overreached, you see — ha! ha!" 

You shall repent this conduct when I do get out,” cried Richard, 
furiously. ** Sparshot, I command you to bring the key instantly.” 

But, encouraged by the attorney, the beadle affected not to hear 
Richard’s angry vociferation?, and the others were unable to aid the young 
man, if they had been so disposed, and all were too much interested in 
what was going forward to run off to the vicarage, and acquaint Sir Ralph 
with the circumstances in which his relatives were placed, even though 
enjoined to do so. 

On being set free by Richard, Nance had down quickly through the 
church, and passed out at the side door, and was making good her retreat 
ttt the back of the edifice, when her dying figure was descried by Jem 
Device, who, failing in his first attempt, had run round that way, fancy- 
ing he should catch her. 

He instantly dashed After her with all the fury of a bloodhound, and 
being possessed of remarkable activity, speedily overtook her, and, heed- , 
less of her threats and entreaties, secured her. 

** Lemmc go, Jem,” she cried, ** an ey win do thee a good turn one o’ 
these days, when theaw may chonce to be i* th’ same strait os me.” But 
seeing him inexorable, she added, My granddame shan rack thy boans, 
sorely, Ijds for this.” ^ 

Jem replied by a coarse laugh of defiance, and dragging her along, 
delivered her to Master Potts and the beadle, who were then hurrying to 
the other door of the church. To prevent interruption, the cunning at- 
torney, having ascertained that the two Asshetons were inside, instantly 
gave orders to have both doors locked, and the injunctions being promptly 
obeyed, he took possession of the keys himself, chuckling at the success 
of the stratagem. “ A fair reprisal,” he muttered; “ this young milksop 
shall find he is no match ibr a skilful lawyer like me. Now, the cords — 
the cords!” 

It was at sight of the bonds, which were quickly brought by Baggiley, 
that Nance uttered the piercing cry that had roused Richard’s indigna- 
tion. Feeling secure of his prisoner, and' now no longer apprehensive of 
interruption. Master Potts was in no hurry to conclude the arrangements, 
but rather prolonged them to exasperiite Richard. Little consideration 
was shown the unfortunate* captive. The new shoes and stockings of 
which she had been so vain a short time before, were tom from her feet 
and limbs by the rude haiids of the ipmorseless Jem and the beadle, and 
bent down by the main force of these two strong men, her thumbs and 
great toes were tightly bound together, erps^wise, by the cords. The 
diurchyard rang with her shrieks, ^d with his blood toiling with indig- 
nation at the sight, Richard redoumed his Exertions to burst through the 
wiftdow and fly to her assistance. But, though Nicholas now lent his 
powerful aid to the task, their combined efibrts to obtain liberation were 
unavailing ; and with nm almost amounting to frenzy, Richard beheld 
the poor young woman tome shrieking away by her capt<m Nor was 
Nicholas much less incensed, and he swore a deep oath wnR be did get 
at liberty that Master Potts should pay dearly for nis rascally conduct. ^ 
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BEING THE SIXTH CHAPTER OF INCIDENTS OF THE ROAD ; OR, 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A COMBCEKCIAL /TRAVELLER. ” 

Bt Joseph Anthont, Jdn. 

I think it is tho weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me : — ^art thou anything ? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some deyil. 

That mak*8t my blood cold and my hair to stare? 

Speak to me, What thou art. JvUus Ceuar, 

It may readily be imagined, from the piu*suits of the writer of these 
dcetches, that he must be not unfrequeutly thrown into the society of others 
of his brethren who, like himself, during their viatic experience, have met 
with a great variety of remarkable occurrences. Incidents which, from 
their singularity, far removed from commonplace events, and as illustrative 
of how mucli of the wonderful there is in the reaf, may be justly considered 
to possess sufficient interest to render them worthy of a chronicler. 

Having given a few of the most remarkable events connected with his 
own experience, the writer purposes occasionally to introduce others de- 
rived from various members of his brotlierhood. 

Travellers, abroad or at home, ever have, and ever will tell strange 
stqpes. The wanderer, on his return, when surrounded by friemds at the 
winter’s hearth, has sometimes the misfortune to have amongst the hearers 
of the perhaps eventful narrative of his travels, some who are dry as 
dust” matter-of-fact people, whose lives are as unvaried, uneventful, and 
methodical as that of a millhorse, and who receive with doubt and suspi- 
cion eveiything which, at the first blush, is not as clear and palpable as 
two and two making four, or ten being the half of twenty. 

There are many, like the age<l mamma of the I'etumod tar, who, wish- 
ing to be informed of the wonderful things he iiod witnessed, heard, amidst 
other strange matters, that he liad seen flying fish, which remarkable 
feature in natural histonr tho old dame exhibited her acumen by once 
discrediting. But when msbelieviug the truths he told, and thereby forcing 
him to draw freely on the stdires of His imagination, he discoursed most 
eloquently about mountains of 8ugp,r, prairies of silver, knd rivers of rich 
red wine, then was he met withtcady oelief; f«r of a verity the old dame, 
arreciis auribus, listened and believed; for she knew that mere were such 
things as sugar, silver, and wine, nor did she require one to rise from the 
dead to tell her they came from sopewhere. 

Such doubters and such believers who reject and receive tliat alone which 
they can or cannot reconqjjp to their limited knowled^ and understanding, 
are the class for whom tales of the impossible are told, and who choose 
dross, whilst the sterling ore lays at tlieir feet unnoticed. 

Believing, however, as d do, tha^ my readers have not exercised fuch* 
ratiocination as the old woman’s, but mtve juds^ of4ihe veracity by the 
mtemal evidence which these incidents have himerto borne ; so I content 
myself if, l||y the same ordeal, those about to be presented shall be esti- 
mated. 
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It 1*8 deemed necessary to make these remarks in preface to the 
strange event of The Apparition” about to be related, as it contains 
matter that may be certainly pronounced to be somewhat of the marvel- 
lous. The principal actor therein, who is still livmg, had arrived at an 
advanced period of life when he communicated the cireumstances of the 
spiritual visitatioii herein recounted, and from his being of a reserved 
disposition, and little given to conversation, from the earnestness of 
his manner, combined with the truthful and anxious expression of his 
countenance whilst describing the strange event, 1 was left but little 
room to exercise doubt as to the truth of his veiy remarkable narra- 
tive. 

As, however, tliis paper will be devoted to the mystic and a spiritual 
visitation, the writer wishes it to be understood tW he simply gives 
the story as he heard it ; and although such a g^ant in intellect as the 
author of Rassellas” believed in visits to earth hy the denizens of spirit- 
land ; and Walter Scott, again, who was as con&med a believer as the 
great lexicographer himself or as any lad that ever whistled to keep his 
coura^ up ; ho is himself a non-convert, and very decided in his disbdief 
in such visitations. Indeed, for his part, although two such luminaries 
in the hemisphere of miifd have been mentioned as having fidth in the 
theoiyr, the writer must confess, that he should be inclined to form a lower 
estimate than he otherwise might of any one who would for a moment 
hesitate to declare that he had not the slightest belief in the existence of 
any part or portion of the ghosty world. This is said, too, with a perfect 
recollection of the language which, embodying his own sentiments, the 
great moralist alluded to put in the mouth of Imlac. , 

“ If all your fear be of apparitions,” said the prince, I will promise 
you safety; there is no danger from the dead. He that is once buried 
tHll be seen no more.” 

“ That the dead are seen no more,” said Imlac, “ I will not undertake 
to maintain against the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages and 
of all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, among whom appa- 
ritions of the dead are not ^related or believed. This opinion, which pre- 
vails, as far as human nature is diffused, could become universal only by 
its truth ; those tiiat never heard of one another would not have agreed 
in a tale which nothing but experience can make credible. That it is 
doubted by single cavillers can very little weaken the general evidence; 
and some who deny it with their tongues confess it by their fears.” 

Belief in such tilings is, I am well ai^are, far from imcommoii. In my 
younger days I had ample illustration of the existence of such fearful faith 
in an agricultural district not a hundred ipiies distant from the banks of 
the beautiful W^e. Some very wortliy country friends — a family whose 
progenitors, centuries ago, hela the same delightful domain on which thqr 
now reside, and which has descended from rire to son, to use a phrase of 
the locality, time out of mind” — were wont, my visits to their hospi- 
table iiTeside, whenever on a winter’^ night the conversation might that 
way^turu, with facts in formidable aryay to mnibat my avowed scepticism 
as to the existence of gliosteiy. I believe my worthy friends regarded 
only as the exuberance of young wordy courage my often expressed desire 
to behold one of those interesting beings, which were said to Ait at night 
about the Deighbourhood, occasionally revealing themselves to those who 
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were indiscreet enough to vcnturei After nightfidl, near thw preeiiists 
where these night wanderers were Imown to beat their rounds. 

There were two plaoes, I well remember, where it was said no mortal 
might at night venture to tarry with impuni^. One was a psrticiiilar 
spot on the turnpike road wUch, aecxirdmg to tradition, had neen the 
scene of a murder ; the other was in a wood wUeh, travetsed by a feot^ 
path, afforded a short road from the adjacent town to some of tlm ne%h- 
Moring vdlagee, and of which, in the garish day, the natives always 
availed themsdlves, but night, save wbn undar the influence of some^ 
thing as inspiring as the juice of the Tuscan grape, never. * 

The wood in question was, and I liave no doute still is, haunted by 
the spirit of a long, long since defunct gentlemau, pc^hriy known by 
the euphonious ^{^lation of Old Yau^ian.” EhctraordiDBiy were the 
freaks which this perturbed spirit was wont to perform. Right wonder- 
ful were the shapes in which he had frequently appeared to the good 
people of the neighbourhood around. In some instances, he had re- 
vealed himself to travellers on the higfamay, which, it should be men- 
tioned, passed through a part of the old gentleman’s domain whan he 
was in the flesh, and to which, as well as hfmkt, wood, and dusky 
deli, his ghostly peregrinations sometimes exteimed. 

The^very startling eccentricities of this mystic and erratic Spirit, and 
the wonderful feats by it performed, were, and 1 doubt not still are^ 
faithfully ojironicled and fearfully told by those whoT vegetate in the 
villages around. Nay, there was one startling fret connected with this 
spirit’s restless movements, that I must confess, at the first blush, non- 
plussed my then inexperienced self, and that was the appearance, in sum- 
mer and winter alike, of two palpable footprints, clearly defin^ at the 
foot of a tree. Now, this tree grew near to the footpath which traversed the 
wood before alluded to, ondetho impressions were such, as any homo 
standing with his back against the trunk of the said tree, and looking 
towards the path, would leave behind. The most remarkable feature in 
the case, and which the reader may suppose was forcibly dwelt upon by 
the believers, was the fact that although the« grass grew in luxuriance 
around, not u single blade was ever known to spring in either of these 
significant footprints. 

The reader will hardly be so obtuse as not at once to divine tlio cause 
of this. It was, of course, the spot wj^ere, in the hours when church- 
yards yawu, and graves give up their dead,” that res1||e88 spirit, yclept 
“ Old Vaughan,” took up his ^at, affonHug him as ^t did an oppor- 
tunity of seeing any mortal wm) might pa»s that way. As has been 
already observed, however, akbough the path through the said wood 
offered a much (Sorter road from the town to the adjacent villages, it 
was by night carefully avoided, save now and then by some valiant son 
of the soil, rendered daring by potations deep. Such an one hath made 
the venture, and lived, toop^ tell the tale; but never, even in his ctips^ aflnun 
hath he dared the dangers of^ihe dreary wood. What he then sow, is it 
not known at the cottage hearths ? and is it not chronicled and feazfylly • 
told, that from that hour he has become a changed man? 

Never shall I forget hearing, from the bps of one of these daring adven-* 
turers, a ^aphic account of a funeral procession beheld by him in the said , 
wood. The mournful cavalcade, with all the paraphernalia of sombre trap- 
pings, took its way over the tree-tops ’neath the light of a crescent moon, 
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whilst music, deep, solemn, and mournful as ever swelled throue^h holy 
aisle, accompanied it in its appaUing promss. To his dying day will 
he, who was thus favoured by beholding the mysterious spectacle, assert 
and believe it was no dream. I must in candour confess, although the 
relator admitted it was something more than one or two glasses of 
treble-X, flanked by more than a thimbleful of mountain-dew, that had 
fired his courage to dare the passage of the wood, yet did the result of 
an examination of his phrenological index show the organ of imagination 
to be anything but largely developed. A firm believer was he that 
reality and do delusion was the tale he told ; and in justice I must say, 
that although laughing at the story, I was constrained to admit that the 
narrator was a sterling character of worth and probity. 

It is scarcely requisite to observe that his courage being artificially pro- 
duced, was or a very temporary character, and, once having given way, 
his mind’s eye became nlled with strange visions ; in such a moment a 
turbid brain and obfuscated visional organs will readily draw and paint 
images palpable;” nor should I have been surprised if, instead of an 
account of a funeral procession, the bacchanalian ghost-defier had been 
prepared with an ela^rqjbe account of his visit to spirit-land, with minute 
particulars of the general habits and social economy of the inhabitants, 
^e footprints to which I have alluded, no doubt, still remain uqder the < 
same tree ; and the fact of a blade of grass refusing therein to grow, may 
in some measure be accounted for, by the existence of thc^ same spirit 
which would perchance lead you, gentle reader, having the opportut\ity, 
to seat yourself where a king had sat before you ; and similarly influenced, 
the rustic by day often takes his stand in the footprints of the pertuijied 
spirit he so muen dreads, and which, in the shadowy night, he knows will 
in the self-same spot take up his position, and lu the dark wood bid 
** congenial horrors, hail !” • 

As experiences in ghost-seeing may be said to be the subject of this 
paper, ere proceeding with the strange account of the apparition, I will 
briefly offer to the reader an adventure of my own, that occurred not 
many years ago, and which will be found to be not altogether without 
interest. 


The churchyard of K — — is very prettily situated in the suburbs, and 
afford a delightful view of the very picturesque neighbourhood of that 
small yet interesting country-town. A wide gravel-path sweeps grace- 
fully around, an<} takes again a course through the elevated centre of tlie 
churchyard, dole to the old edifice, ^hose spire is the very counterpart 
of that of Harrow-on-the-Hill. Seen from a distance, the tapering part 
of the sacred structure, pointing the way to Heaven, appears to rise from 
a clump of trees. These, however, are plentifully scattered over the 
churchyard, bordering the wide path almost in every part ; noble trees 
they are, whose branches form a delightful canopy over the footway, 
whilst, on the otiier side, they extend their skade, and shed their autumn 
tribute of leaves, like tears, over many a lyonument and lonely grave. 

,The words of the solitary-hearted Jacques were ever brought forcibly 
to my recollection whene’er, at eventide, 1 Idoked upon or sauntered be- 
neath the branches of these trees— 


Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time. 
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But to my adveDture. It was during one of my visits to ihat^ 

one fine moonlight nighty 1 sallied fordi from mv ian, with the infeentioo 
of enjoying a walk through the cburelqfaid 1 nave described^ whieh it 
situate some half mile from the town, and whtdi I judged would nreseitt 
a pleasing picture, seen by the pale light of the moon. A large w had 
bmi held in the place during the day, and as 1 passed through the streets 
there were the customary features displayed at the close of a oountiy* 
man’s gala-day. Here and there were groups of merry rustics, all more 
or less under the influence of the rosy god; smxie valiant in proffer of 
battle to present or imaginary foes ; others resisting the .peAuasioii and 
entreaties of their less inebriated companions, who were oiging the home* 
ward retreat. From the lower class of public-houses issued peals of rude 
merriment, or the more discordant sounds of many voices m angiy 
quarrel. Here and there, like a vessel destitute of rudder, helm, or sail, 
rolled about the pavement some drunken boor, bereft of all the superior 
attributes of humanity which he might, in his sober moments, have pos* 
hessed over the beast of the field. 

How delightful was it to leave behind me the sights and sounds of such 
rude revelry ! — the shout of inebriety, the idiotic Jaugh and fierce quarrel 
engendered by the brimming cup ! How caltn, how eloquent, appeared 
•the gre^t dome of heaven ! how pure, how beautiful, the soft light of 
the tranquil moon ! how still, how peaceful, the sleeping earth I What 
a change from town to country, from Man to Nature ! How full of great 
teaching her language ! how wonderful, and how solemn ! The pomp, 
pride, and circumstance of human life, its joys, its griefs, its greatnesses, 
its achievements, call them from the shadowy past; from the stores 
and hoards of old Time, or summon them from the living present; 
pass them before the mind’s eye, and let the scene of such review be in 
solitude, beneath the jewelled dome of heaven, in the vtilly night ; and, 
oh ! what littleness ! how shrinlc they into nothingness bemre these stu- 
pendous, and beautiful, and unfathomable mysteries, that pass not away, 
that fade not, die not, that seem in their beauty and their grandeur to be 
eternal I Let the historian in such an hour recsl the mighty empires on 
which the stars of heaven have shed their light, dynasties which have 
passed away for ever, palaces, temples, and homes of men, nuroerons as 
leaves of a forest, of which are no traces left ; and others, the mementos 
of which are crumbling away in desq^ spots, and deserted by men for 
evermore, their glories forgotten, or waning to ohlivioq^on the page of 
histoiy. Let the poet at such a ^me recal the bards of old ; let him re* 
member how genius hath gazed upon those bright orbs upon which he 
now gazes ; that they, too, have»ieit the influeape of, and struck the lyre 
to, those mystic fires of heaven. Lot him recal their bardic fame, their 
glory. Wjfiere are they now ? Generation hath followed generation : 
the tide of human life still rolls on, wave after wave breaking upon die 
shore of death ; myriads aHi myriads of hearts have beat and are beating 
with joy, have broken and ^re breaking with sorrow; one common 
destiny, the garner of cold eatrh, awaiting all, whilst still onward moves 
the panorama of human lifi, childhood, youth, manhood, old ago, and 
the grave. Yet those resplendent orbs on the fiw-^qiteadlng dome 
above are not burnt out ; they remain unchaneed in tbrir unfaihoiiiable 
mysteiy, their solemn grandeur, and in thehr^ocy of their beauty. 

*I had never seen the churchyard of R— — to greater advantage. 

VOL. XIX. V 
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There was just enough wind to cause the huge branches of the stately 
elms to wave to and fro in the bright moonlight, whilst the rustling of 
their leaves fell softly and sweetly on the ear. All else was still, save the 
sound produced by the &11 of my own footsteM on the gravel path. 
Except at intervals, when a passing cloud partly obscured the light of the 
resplendent moon, it was as light as day, and 1 could with ease decipher 
the inscriptions on many of the tombstones so thickly scattered around. 
I was engaged in reading some tolerable lines on one of these mementos 
of the dead that had recently been erected, and for which purpose I had 
stepped froih the gravel path on to the sward^ when I was suddenly 
startled by bearing veiy distinctly a deep groan, issuing, as it appeared 
to me, from the very tomb on which I was gazing. My first impulse 
was to spring back to the path I had quitted, where I stood almost rooted 
to the spot, whilst experiencing a peculiar sensation about the region of 
the heart, as though the current of my blood had there experienced a 
sudden clieck. Indeed, I never had been so startled in my life ; I was 
almost paralysed. The hour, the place, combined — it was most unoc- 
oouutable. After some little hesitarion I resumed my walk down the 
gravel path, purposing ^ make one round of the churchyard, and then 
return to the town. Reflecting, however, upon the singularity of the 
sound that I had heard, I paused, and, somewhat inclined to smi]^ at the 
fear which I had involuntarily displayed, retraced my steps, more than 
half convinced that it must have been my fancy which h^ converted a 
sudden gust of wind into a groan. Fully disposed to be facetious at my 
own ex()ense, and in a very philosophical spirit of reasoning upon the ab- 
surdity of fear diat spriiigeth from superstitious belief in spirits, even 
thougn in a churchyard by night, I returned to the spot where 1 had 
been so recently startled. 

Again I paused before the tomb — again I quitted the footpath and 
stood amidst the luxuriant grass that grew around it ; all was still and 
silent as death itself. At that moment the gaunt shadow of a huge 
black cloud hurrying past the moon was thrown upon the tomb and 
around me, and, ere it had passed away, again a groan broke through 
the stillness of the night, proceeding from the earth at my feet, and 
rising on the still air with a fearful distinctness that almost froze my 
blood. In vain I endeavoured to account for this extraordinary circum- 
stance. In vain 1 strove to retain ;ny philosophy. The more I struggled 
to battle with thp fear that was fast creeping upon me, the more futOe I 
found it. Every tale of apparitions *«w^tn which in nursery days 1 had 
been frightened — eveiy page I had read of visitations from the other 
world, the appearance of the shrouded dead, and all the horrors pertain- 
ing to the charnel-house, like vivid pictures rose before me, and I must 
confess that it was with no little trepidation I turned from the spot to 
hasten from the churchyard, expecting each moment to behold some 
fearful shape before me. ^ 

The wind had risen considerably ; blacd^ masses of clouds had gathered 
oot the sky, obscuring the moon, and shrouding all things in murkness. 
As I passed through the iron gate of the ohuVehyard, it swung back, and 
mingled its harsh discordant notes with the sweep of the strong blast 
tha^ rushing through the branches of the tre^ seemed to my then 
excited imagination like me voices of angered spirits charing me from 
their domain. 
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Convinced that what 1 had heard was no delusion, in was my iatention, 
in quitting the churchyard, to prevail upon some person in the town to 
accompany me back, that my evidence as to the extraordinaxy fact might 
be attested. I had not, however, proceeded far, on recovering from the 
sudden effect produced upon me, mingled also with a somewhat re- 
proachful reflection for the precipitation with which 1 had left the church- 
yard, before I came to a halt Was it possible that I had been deceived? 
Could my imagination have betrayed me ? I stood irresolute whether 
or not to return. That undefinable something was upon me which is, 1 
apprehend, common to us all, and whicli, in spite of our reasoning, will at 
times steal over us, more particularly when alone in the presence of tlie 
dead, or in the solemn liours of night amidst the last homes of departed 
spirits, and when strange voices seem to speak in the wmliiig blast. 

Whilst pausing thus undecided, the rude song of some homeward-bound 
rustic reveller, borne on the wind, came floating past me from the high- 
road which winds its way round the lower end of the churchyard. Whe- 
ther this proximity to sometliing human was the cause or not of suddenly 
inspiring me with the requisite daring, I will not undertako to say, but 1 
started from my pause of irresolution, and in k few moments h^ flung 
open the disconlaut creaking gate, and stood again on tho sward which 
covered the grave of the buried dead. 

At this moment the moon was almost obscured by a cloud, and I 
approached* the spot from which I had so recently and so precipitately 
retreated, under comparative darkness. I must confess there was some- 
thing of forced courage in this [iroceeding, and when I once more came 
to a stand-still, it was with a wavering sort of inclination to retire, ere I 
had stood a fair ordeal. 

Not long \Mis 1 left to oppose or indulge that intention, for again a 
gi'oaii, deep and hollow, rose on the stillness of the night. Out of tho 
very stone of the tomb on which I gazed it seemed to issue, and I stood 
rooted to the spot almost terror-stricken, the blood curdling in my veins, 
and my heart beating with a vehemence as though it would burst. 

Tliere was no longer room to doubt. It wSis a fearful reality. I be- 
came highly excited, scarcely knowing what impelled roe to acrion; 
perhaps the daring of desperation. I drew nearer to the tomb, and 
again the hollow groan answ'ered the almost inaudiblo sound of my foot- 
steps on the grass. I placed my hafld upon the cold slab, as though I 
would prove that it was real, and that I was not labouridlf^ under a horrible 
dream. I could not tear myself from the spot. A fascination of terror, 
like to that of the snake over the bird, was iipon me. Gibbering sprites 
and ghastly skeleton-forms seemed to glide around me. Strange sounds 
— words from unseen lips were hissed into my ear, and the wind that 
rushed boisterously past seemed to bear the hollow laughter of a hundred 
fearful voices. Large dyps of perspiration burst from my forehead, and 
rolled like tears of terror down my cheeks. I became frenried with 
excitement. But mine was* the e^ritement of desperation. I rushed, 
round the tomb^ determined to dare all that was to be dared ere quitting^ 
the spot. But my hurried footsteps were arrested, and I fell prostrate; 
and, alas! founa myself in close proximity to no ghost or gob&n 
damned, ” but, bursting from a doud, the freea light of Ae moon revealed 
to my astonished sight a smod^frooked countryman, who, in a fiff<^De 

p 2 
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atate of inebriety, lay half buried in the grass, and over whose helpless 
carcase I had fallen ! 

For some moments I could scarcely credit my eyes ; but my astonish- 
ment soon gave way to a blush at m^ extreme trepidation. I endea- 
voured to raise the burly prostrate piece of anatomy, and my efforts 
were answered by one of those harrow log groans which, had I not rettu*ncd 
to the churchyora after iny 6rst retreat, and beat the boundaries of the 
tomb, would have left me, probably, for the remainder of my life, a 
confirmed believer that all spirits rest not with death and the grave. 

With some difficulty I roused the helpless villager from the otoss and 
brought him into a sitting position, resting his head against the side of 
tile tomb, where I left him, and, on my return to the town, apprised the 
night watchman, whom I met with his assistant, of the case, and I had 
tlie satisfaction of seeing the brace of guardian spirits start at once to 
bring the fellow back to the towm, where he would be sure to receive all 
uttentiou, a night's lodging, and, in due course, an interview with the 
sago dispensers of the law. 

On relating the circumstance to a friend in the town on the following 
dinr, in laughing at iny cdveiitiire lie inforint'd me that the churchyard 
afforded a shorter cut to one of the neiglibouring \ illages than the tum- 
pike-road, and he had no doubt the poor fellow that I had found in 
such a queer resting-place would prove to belong to the said village, and 
doubtless, in leturning from the fair, in succumbing to trie potent spirits 
within him, had found a soft couch on mother earth in the luxuriant 
grass of tlie churchyard. I have related the circumstance exactly as it 
occurred, and never have I since found aught to cause me to alter ifty 
opinion, that ghosts and ghostery would become a dead letter, if all 
scci-s and believers would try a thrice ordeal, and always look behind the 
tombstone. 

And now to turn to the story which gives its title to this paper. 

It was on one cold and boisterous January night that I formed a part 
of a rather numerous conifteny, who were gathered round a cheerful fire 
ill the once WTll-kiiowti and comfortable hostelrio of the Crown, in the 
ancient town of St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire. Like Shakspeare’s high- 
minded Othello^ the house's occupation is now gone. It was tcnaiitless 
when I last beheld it, and fated, as i was told, like many other Crowns, 
Mitres, Kings, and Queens besides, to be rosed to the ground before that 
ruthless leveller, the rail. * • 

The Crown bad enjoyed tlie reputation of being a first-rate, as well as 
the principal hotel in the town. Since* its demise, the business has 
become divided between two of its former rivals — the Lion and the 
IJiiicorii; and it may bo worth noticing, wdieii they were all throe open 
they wrere respectively situated, as in our national arms, the Crown in 
the centre, and the Lion and the Unicorn in thd*Mme street on each side. 
True, the two latter could not be well termed supporters, and in which 
Important feature fails the parallel. ‘ . 

St. Ives is a romarkably built town, and, thanks to the researches of 
Thomas Carlyle, lias of late been rendered doubly interesting, by his 
publication of Cromwell’s letters, with his notes appended, containing 
much new and interesting information of the great Oliver's life and true 
character. 
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St. Ives, where Cromwell was bom, is only a few miles from Hun- 
tingdon, which place he represented ; and at a little distance from the 
former, on the banks of the river, are the lands which he cultivated when 
simply an English farmer. To the few who still entertain erroneous 
opinions as to the true character of this EngHshman, of whom it is hardly 
too much to say, — the greatest our land has produced since the days of 
Alfred, — and who are not so bigotedly allied to old notions as to refuse 
to receive in evidence aught that might peril their present opinions, these 
letters of Oliver Cromwell clmm, in justice to the memoiy of one so 
maligned, a careful perusal. A principal part of them written to 
the members of his family ; and the contents bear ample evidence that, 
unlike Pope’s polished epistles, tlie writer never dreamt of their seeing 
the light, and arc valuable os affording the public an insight into matters 
behind the scenes of public performances, revealing his private affairs 
and private actions, and the real incentives and influences by which that 
great warrior and statesman was actuated in his eventful career. 

These letters, dug up as it were from oblivion, hunted, ferreted out 
by a diligence and perseverance which cannot bo too much commended, 
have been brought to light by one who has studied deeply the actions of 
Cromwell, and who, uninfluenced by bigoted, lif not ignorant, historiatLS, 
gives a true estimato of a character who, from a deep depth of degra- 
dation, had clcMited his country to her true position in tho eyes of 
all nations. Carlyle knew that something xnoro than the mere selfish 
ambition which was for so long— and by some still is— assigned, had been 
the spur to action with Cromwell. He judged that there* must have been 
a more pure, a more sustaining, a nobler impulse in his heart. ITo saw 
that the indomitable 9[)irit, the energy almost superhuman, the fearlossneas 
and determination of action, could alone aiiso from a sense of right, and 
of a strong and sincere conviction of being engaged in a just and Ixoly 
cause. From a perusal of Oliver Croinw’eirs *letler9 thus brought to 
light, it seems impossible for any one to rise unconvinced of their ge- 
nuineness, or to disbelieve that they emanated from tho w'ritcr’s heart. 
To one and all must they convoy the impn*ssion that his, indeed, was a 
“oneno«s*’ of purpose, and tliat the true love ftf countxy was with him tho 
mainspring of action. They show also that Cromw-cll, in his religion, is 
open to no stronger charge than that of enthusiasm, and that the oppro- 
brious epithet of hypocrite, as far as deserving goes, is now done away 
with at once and for ever. • 

Who does not agree with Jeffrey when, in one of Iiis reviews, he says, 
“ Writings not meant for publll'ation, nor propavod for purposes of vanity 
or contention, arc tho only incMiiorials in w'hich the trui* ‘ form and 
pressure* of the ages which produce them are e>er completely preserved ; 
and, indeed, the only documents from which the gioat events whicli are 
blazoned on their record can ever be satisfactorily explained. It is in 
such writing alone — letters ^ — private diaries, — ^family anec- 
dotes, — and personal njinonstrances, apologies, or explanations, — that the 
true springs of action are* disclosed, as well as the obstructions and 
impediments, whether in 4ho scruples of individuals or the general teftipcf 
of society, by which their operation is so capriciously, and but for tliasc 
revelations, so unaccountably coi^g^ictGd. They are the true key to the 
cipher in which public annals are most truly written ; and their disclosurft^ 
la^r long intervals of time, is almost as good as the revocation of their 
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writers from the dead to abide our iaterrogationsj and to act over again, 
before as, in the ver^ dress and accents of the time, a portion of the scones 
which they once guided and adorned.” 

Tn these later (biys, it is gratifying to perceive justice bein^ done to the 
memory of a great man whom histoiy has so much vilified. That 
Cromwell has been much misrepresented, has, on all sides of late, been 
pretty generally admitted. Amongst others, from whom sudi voluntary 
admission comes with much force^ Blackwood some time ago, in one of 
its customary clever papers on Carlyle's volume, came out nobly in 
justice to the memory of the great Reformer. Alluding to the coUection 
of Cromwell’s correspondence, the northern reviewer observed, 

“But, whether dry or not, the letters and speeches of Cromwell 
should bo read by every one desirous of obtaining an insight of the 
character of not the least extraordinary, not the least misrepresefited 
person in history. If there is any one who still believes that Cromwell 
was a thorough hypocrite, that his religion was a systematic feint to 
cover his ambitious designs, the perusal of these volumes will entirely 
undeceive him. We look upon this hypothesis, this Machiavelian ex- 
planation of CromwcU’s character, as henceforth entirely dismissed from 
all candid and intelligent minds. It was quite natural that such a view 
should bo taken of their terrible enemy by the royalists of the Kestora* ^ 
tion, hating his memory with a most cordial hatred, and accustotned in 
their blinding licentiousness to look upon aul. ndigion as little better 
than cant and hypocrisy.” • 

So much for*the great Cromwell, and now to our story. 

I repeat, that it was on a cold night in January, some years ago, that I 
found myself one of a party assembicHl round a blazing fire in the com- 
mercial-room of the Crow'll Hotel, at St. Ives. Any one peeping into 
the interior, from the bitter dark night without, would have been in- 
clined to regard the scene presented os pretty considerably snug. Curling 
wreaths of creamy smoke rising from the meerschaums and cigars 
of the social company, the sparkling glasses, the brilliant fire, round 
which rose the pleasant buzz of voices, must, in combination, have been 
very suggestive of comforts to an observer. Of this party there was one 
who took no part in the conversation, and who sat gazing on the fire 
fis though abstracted in tliought, or intent only in contemplating the 
volumes of smoke which he sent eddying upwards from his thin and 
colourless lips. The individual iiu question had arrived at a period of 
life when he could scarcely expect to escape the designation of elderly. 
There was a constant expression of *sa/^deucd serenity in his counte- 
nance, though inoi'e mild than severe, and deep lines of thought on his 
brow, which, combined with a strange taciluruitv, rendered him somewhat 
remarkable to those w^ho w'ere, like myself, in tlie liabit of meeting him. 
And yet, with the gcnci’al unsociabihty of his manners, he was not by 
any means uiijx>pulur amongst us. When he did break from his liabituid 
silence, there was a deference and kindliness in ITis manner to tliose whom 
he addressed, xvlnch, combined with the disposition that, with all his 
* taciturnity, ho ever displayed in the little courtesies of tlie room, caused 
him to be regarded more as a good-hearted tliough unhappy fellow, than 
a niisanthrope ; and, indeed, he was ^ther a favourite than otherwise 
with all who were in the habit of mating him. My attention was on 
this night more particularly drawn towards him, by observing the effect 
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wnicn a oircuRistaiice mated by cme of the party, of a warning whidi he 
had reorived of a relative’s death, by the appearance of his figure in the 
dead of night, produced upon him. Similar stories followed, and, strange 
to say, others cn the company had also had ocular demonstratioa ot such 
spiritual viritations. 

With myself, there were two disbelievers in sudi appearances, and our 
arguments for and against became not a little animat^ as the night wore 
on. There were some very remarkable circumstances related. Each 
narrator had been the principal actor in the events he described, for it 
was agreed that no speaher should be listened to who advanced the 
experience of others in support of his belief or disbelief inspirit seeing. 
I must confess that the minority were the sceptical ; and, indeed, as we 
became more deeply engaged in the subject, there appeared to be a 
general understanding on all sides, that debate should cease whilst such 
matters were afoot as these strange and all -engrossing self-experiences. 
As, however, ghost stories, like all other sublunary things, must have an 
ending, so on this occasion was at length the concluding tale given, last 
and most remarkable of all, the finale of which was arrived at as the 
cliurch clock startled the drowsy car of night with the stroke of twelve. 

One by one the company dropped off to b^d, and in a short time I 
found myself the last of the party left with the silent one. Ills eyes, I 
observe, were still fixed intently on the fire, although his frontispiece 
was but fitfully revealed through the eddying clouds of smoko which rose 
from his nfbcrschaum, and to which at trie moment he appeared to be 
applying himself more vigorously than ever. 

Tne good night” of the last to bed departed had scarcely died on 
our ears, when my hitherto silent companion, after knocking the ashes 
out of the capacious bowl of his pipe, turned on his seat, and in a some- 
what excited manner, thus address^ me : 

My intention, in accordance with my usual custom, was to have 
retired to rest an hour ago, but the conversation in which you have been 
engaged has had, to me, a peculiar interest, and I have listened with deep 
attention to the various narrations that have been related to night. 
You, sir, have avowed yourself a disbeliever in siipeniaturai appearances, 
and ridiculed the faith that believes in them. Although a silent, I have 
been an attentive listener to the remarks which fell from your lips on the 
Subject, and perhaps felt double interest therein, as the opinions which 
you entertain on the matter are in direct unison with those 1 once held 
myself, and the facts and illustrations you advanced ace such, not a little 
strange to say, as 1 was myselCiwdnt to bring forth whenever 1 felt called 
upon to oppose that which I once considered to be the offspring alone of 
weak and failing minds, or string, ignorant, and unhealthy imaginations. 
I perceive,” he continued, whilst glancing at my empty tumbler, 
Goldsmith hath it, *the tankard is no more.* Come, let us have our 
glasses replenished, a fresh supply of coal to the fire, and if you are not 
too tired, 1 will in con^ence ci)mmunicate to you some circumstances 
which occurred to myself, pertinent to the 8ub|ect of this night’s con- 
versation, and which will,^! think, (ause you to be less confident in youi» 
present firm disbelief in visitations from the dead.” 

Remarkable as was my compipton for his extreme taciturnity, this 
overture not a little surprised me, and in agreeing to tarry and listenHo 
his narrative, my curiosity was somewhat excited, nor was I disappointed 
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in my anticipations that I should hear something out of the common, and 
‘which would account for that reserve and gloom which so strikingly 
characterised the man. 

Our glasses replenished, one of our host’s best havannas for myself, 
another charge in the bowl of my companion’s meerschaum, an addi> 
tional supply of coal, and a poke of the nre from the scientific hands of 
the waiter — whom we dismissed for the night, with orders for the boota 
to sit up in the kitclien, in companionship with a jug of October, until 
we retired — and with a few preliminary remarks the eccentric began his 
strange storj-. m 

I am now five-and- thirty years of age. Five years ago, I had unex* 
pectodly occasion, during one of my periodical visits to Pembrokeshire, to 
return from tliut county immediately to head-quarters in town, each 
moment's delay being of consequence. With the view' of saving" con- 
siderable time, I departed fmm my usual route, and took the shortest cuts 
across the country, with many pai'ts of which I w'as almost a stranger. I 
was driving at that time a fine sixteen-hands roan, that could do his 
thirty miles a day, nor sliow the worse if daily averaging that distance 
in a journey; he was ntit indulged with more than one sabbath in a 
fortnight. 

At the period I speak of, I was a very different man to w'hat j’ftu now 
heboid me. Tlio vigour of my step was uniinpaiied, there was strength 
in my arm, and couiago in my heait. Cold, sunshine, or stA’m — mom, 
noon, night, wei’c all alike to me. He was a bold fellow who would then 
heedlessly provoke me*; a bolder, who w’oubl feel no hesitation in quarrel 
to nieasuro bis strength with miiio. Within my own recollection, 1 liad 
never known an Hour’s illness, and at the period I speak of, I was in the 
full vigour of iiiatun* and uniinpcaired manhood. This 1 inentioii, to 
slioiv that }our argiiment, of old people and irnalids being the only spirit 
seers, w ill not, in my ease, ap])ly, and that you may bear in mind, as I 
proceed, the health 1 was enjoying when the circunHtimces wliich 1 am 
about to lelate took place. To return. In a certiiin part of Carmar- 
thenshire, which it is not necessary to mention, my hoi-se, which had never 
before e\en made a stumble during seven gears’ driving, came down with 
me like a shot. I was pitched, sir, out of my vehicle, to find, on regain- 
ing my legs, both shafts broken — one of them as though, like a stick, it 
hiul been snapped across the knee; tthe other smashed almost to parting. 
The knees of my horse were sevci’ely cut, and, as I raised him, and looked 
at the blood btreuniing down his fet locks, fithe conviction dawned upon mo 
that the noble brute ftad at last been overdriven. Up to the time of my 
starting on my return home he had been doing constant work; arid since 
the commencement (>f ^vliat I may cudl my forced marches, he had accom- 
plisheil near an average of five- and -thirty miles a clay. Thirteen miles 
more' 1 proposed pj-occediug cie pitching my tent for the night, when he 
came down. Sir, it was cruelty — I felt it to h? so — I confess it, and I 
am not ashamed to say, that 1 cried over the noble brute like a child. The 
Jay# was considerably advanced, and? from tlip spot where my luLshap 
occurred, T knew myself to be at least four miles from any habitable place 
whei-e I could hope to obtain accommodation of any kind. It was a wnld 
part of tlie Carmarthenshii'o hills, where you might travel miles without 
seeing a h|{mau face, or a human dwelling. Fortunately, however, within 
the sound of my voice, on the slope of the mountain, stood a rude hut, 
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from which, in answer to my calls, emerged two me& and a lad. They 
could not speak nor understand English, nor could I speak Welsh; I had, 
therefore, recourse to the most expressive pantomimic action which I 
could command, and their comprehension, which at first seemed remark- 
ably dull, was wonderfully quickened by the display of a handful of coin, 
which, intimating as it did that they were to be paid, proved to be an ex- 
cellent interpreter of my wants. After some little delay, n rope was 
brought from the hut, with which we managed to join the broken shafts 
and bind the shattered one, so as to be sufficiently strong to bear the 
draught of the gig without my own weight. In tnis prciparious state, 
leading my horse, I started to walk the four miles which lay between me 

and the village of S (if village it might be called), a collection of 

some few rude dwellings, irregularly built, and which you might pass 
through twenty times in a year and not see one of the natives who there 
vegetate. The place is, however, picturesquely situated, and has some 
share of celebrity for the fishing which its neighbouring streams alfonl. 
This small gathering place of humanity was on my road, and nine miles 
beyond it is situated the town to which I was proceeding, and where I 
proposed dining and stopping for the night. You may suppose, sir, 
taking into consideration the delay occasioned by my accident, by the 
time I had accomplished the four miles the day was considerably 
advandhd, and that horse and rider stood somcwliat in need of refresh- 
ment. 

Most chberlcss was the appearance of the only village inn, and the re- 
flection that I should be coin{)elled there to take up my quarters for the 
night, as you may imagine, was anything but agreeable. Darkness w'os just 
gathering round, as my summons at the inn door, which I found closed and 
fastened, and all about the place in solemn stillness, was answered by a 
woman, who seemed to contemplate mo and my shattered eejuipage with 
not a little astoiiishinent. This was the hostess, who, replp^ing to my in- 
quiries, informed me that I could have a lied, and that tlicir stabling was 
excellent. Ere seeking, however, the interior of the cheerless-looking inn, 
I proceeded to assist the ostler, as the landhuly designated a short, bow- 
legged, wild-looking sort of mountaineer, who continued touching the 
battered old hat which he wore with an excess of obsequiousness, accom- 
panying each movement with an Jss, sir,” whilst following the directions 
which 1 gave him about my nag. 

After seeing the knees of my flithful four-footed companion well 
bathed, a feed before, and a good bed beneath him, I prepared to look after 
my own creature comforts. • * 

On issuing from the stable, I found the night had set in ; a few stars 
were just perceptible amidst hark masses of clouds, which were swiftfy 
sweeping over the heavens, whilst the distant horizon was flushed with a 
fringe of pale light that told of the rising moon. Strong and cutting 
was the night wind that^ad suddenly risen, hilling around the inn, and 
shaking its pendent si^, which seemed with discordant creaks to reply to 
its ravings. Uninviting asVas the appearance of the building, it was 
with a feeling of considerable satisf^tion that 1 crossed its threshold from* 
the gloomy night and the biting of the blast. 

Whilst I had been engaged in the stable, die hostess had been busy pre- 
paring for m^ comfort; and the appearance of a snug room, enlivened D 3 ^a 
cheer^, blazbg fire, a couple of candles, and a table laid for dinner, was 
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particularly refreshing. A tolerable steak, a bottle of stout, followed by 
a glass of brandy and water, in the snug quarters where I found myself 
so unexpectedly placed, tended to make me experience a more tranquil 
frame of mind, and 1 drew closer up to the fire, alter discussing my dinner, ^ 
much dispoled to regard my mishap and its consequences as, after all, not 
so very bad. I need scarcely tell you, sir, that to obtain a comfortable 
bed was the next consideration; and in expressing a wish to see the domi- 
cile intended for me, you may suppose that in such a place I did not fiul 
very emphatically to state, that well-aired sheets was a desideratum of the 
greatest confequence. 

The somewhat slovenly girl who waited upon me retired to consult with 
her mistress about the room which 1 was to occupy, and I meantime took 
up an old country newspaper which was lying in the room. You will 
probably remeinlier, about the period I Sf>c^ of, the occurrence of a 
dreadful murder at an inn in the West of England. Well, sir, the veiy 
paper 1 had taken up, at this unexpected place of sojoum for the night, 
conveyed to roe the nrst intelligence of that very fearful business. Know- 
ing the town as I did, the house in which it occurred, the situation of the 
bedrooms, in one of which the murder was committed, and where 1 had 
often slept, rendered it ta me a painfully interesting narrative ; and you 
will judge how much I had become absorbed in the account, when 1 tell , 
you that I was unconscious of the presence of my hostess, who,*with a 
candle in her liand, had entered the room unseen, unheard by me, and I 
only became aware of her presence when the sound of her voice behind 
me, announcing that she was waiting to show me my bedchamber, caused 
me to start from my chair v^ith a suddenness as though I had experienced 
the shock of a batteiy. 

Somewhat asham^ at such a display of nervousness, I alluded to the 
subject on which I had been so deeply engrossed, by way of accounting 
for what otherwise might appear to be timidity. My hostess made no 
reply, but with her thin, shrivelled features, which 1 now first observed 
bore a somewhat gloomy expression, led the way, whilst I fancied 1 heard 
a sigh escape from her thin and rigid-looking lips. Tlierc was no choice 
of rooms. The one into •which I was ushered was on the ground-floor, 
looking into a garden; it was small, but apparently clean; the bed and 
furniture, however, had a worn and sombre appearance, which, with the 
low ceiling, produced rather an oppressive effect. Beyond this I did not 
at the time take further observation, and desiring that my portmanteau 
might be thereiiv conveyed, I returned to my sitting-room, purposing to 
have one meerschaum of canaster, andT tlmn seek my pillow. 

Soon after I had commenced this part of my evcmug*s customary solace, 

I was not a little surprised by the eutrance^of a visitor, a« unexpected as, I 
may say, unwelcome — and that was the landlord of the house. He some- 
what ungraciously apologised for intruding, but be wished to tell me that 
the ostler and himself wdhld so repair the bro^n shafts of niy gig as to 
enable me to drive to S — in the morning. lie had also been examining 
my hoi'se ; and he thought that I should lik^ to know what he thought of 
* hisdnjured knees. In his opinion they were not very badly cut, and that, 
he had no doubt, the animal would soon be fit for work again. 1 saw at 
once, or thought 1 saw, in this a plausible pretext to thrust his sodety 
upon me, possibly with a view of assisting me to add to my hill, as weB 
as a spice of cunosity, to learn something about me. Indifferent, bow- 
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ever^ as to what was his object, in retan for the infonnetion he had 
brought me, I invited him to take a seat and a glass of what he liked 
b^t. As he drew a chair up to the fire, in oomplianee with my invita** 
tioD, I saw that my host was not in appearance one of the favoured 
division of the human family. were deep lines on his beetfiog 

brow, a sourness of expression in his dark visa^, and a general repulsive- 
ness about him, that caused me to regard him with feeluigs the very 
opposite to those of prepomssloti. Ere he had been long in the room, 
I noticed also a somethiop^ in his manner as though he were not at ease ; 
and 1 occasionally jperceived that, although he appeared studiously to 
avoid meeting the full gaze of my eye, he cast furtive glances at me 
from under his bushy eyebrows, whenever he thought Ite^could do so un- 
observed. I have ^ready said tliat 1 did not like his looks ; nay, after 
he had sat a short time in tlie room, and as I listenc^d to the liarsh, grating 
tones of his voice, I began to experience positive uneasiness. You have, 
no doubt, sir, read in your time of many dire tragedies, performed in all 
their dread realities, at roadside inns. You may probably remember that 
graphic description of a traveller who, being unexpectedly compelled to 
sojourn for a night at one of these places, found, on retiring to rest, in 
his bedroom a dog that had once belonged toi him, and which, on his 
calling at the house, had recognised him, and had sought and waited *in 
his bedroom ere revealing himself to his old master. You will, perhaps, 
remember how it is told of the faithful and sagacious brute indicating 
distress wifenever his former owner approached the bed on which he 
purposed sleeping. The suspicion of the traveller being thereby awakened, 
he determined on sitting in a chair by the fire, instead of committing 
himself to tlie bed, so much the object of the dog's aversion; — a flash of 
light in the dead of night revealing itself through the boards around 
the bed, and its immediate disappearance through the floor, apprising 
him of his narrow escape from the villains who, in the room beneatli, 
awaited the descent of their intended victim. You will, probably, re- 
member the story. True or otherwise, I know not ; but it was vividly 
recalled to my recollection, with all its minutiae of detail, as I sat con- 
fronting my forbidding-looking host ; and as h flashed across my mind, 
1 could not but reflect that for such a deed the man who sat before me 
appeared eminently fitted. 

I hod in my possession at the time a considerable sum of money, and, 
I assure you, the very appearance of any landlord caused me to begin to 
be apprehensive for its safety. In a short time my ho^ had despatched 
his liquor, and finding, by my hot inviting him to repeat it, that I 
w'as not desirous of his [irolonging liia stay, he rose from his seat, and 
wishing me good night, withdrew. 

I was considerably I'clieved by his departure; and soon after, feeling 
\eTj w^eary, I sought my bedroom. The particulars of the murder that 
I had been reading, cogibined with the unfavourable impression which 
the villanous countenance of the landlord had produced, induced me to 
turn with no little interest ^ observe wliat were the fastenings of my 
bedroom door. Imagine •my dism&y, when I ftund there were iione.* 
There was no key in the lock ; and the asp, through long disuse, had 
become rusted, and immovable as the hills. Determined, however, nqt 
to leave the entrance to my room in so unguarded a state, I drew the 
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dressing-table from its place, and fixing it against the door, plied thereon 
a couple of chairs, and so arranged them that an attempt to enter would 
inevitably cause their fall, and produce such a noise as I knew, If sleep- 
ing, would awaken me. Having made these arrangements, 1 next turned 
my attention to a shelf, suspended in a comer of the room, and on which 
I observed some books. For some years prior to that time I had been but 
little of a reader. My mode of life, in which there is so little of retire- 
ment and so mucli of excitement, as you have doubtless experienced, is 
calculated in a great degree to banish attachment for books. He, whose 
home is an jnn, who almost daily changes his place of sojourn, to whom 
the cessations or intervals in the hurly-burly of his every-day life are but 
rare, will invariably find books, his old companions, lose their charms, 
solitude becomes oppressive, and tlie clatter and hubbub of the crowd 
necessary to his existence. Wearied, however, as I then found myself, 

1 retained suflicient of my old attachment to letters to induce me to take 
down two or three volumes from the dusty shelP, and drawing a chair up 
to the table at the barricaded door, commenced a survey of their con- 
tents. One of them I was surprised to find a philosophic work of some 
celebrity. In it I noticed several notes, written in pencil, some of which 
had become so faint that 1 could not decipher them, whilst others were 
legible; and I was much struck with the acumen and original thinking* 
which they displayed. At the end of another volume, on a blank leaf, 
I also observed, written in the same hand, a copy of versejs, evidently, 
from the ooiTcctions and interlinings, original, and left just as thrown 
off. They were of a plaintive chaiacter, very beautiful, and bore 
evidence of having emanated from a polislied mind, and a geptle 
and wounded spirit. So much was I struck with their beauty that I 
committed them to memory. I have since forgotten all but tiieir pur- 
port, which was to the effect that the i*ecluse writer Iiad sought, amidst 
the wilds of nature, a retreat from the noisy world of which he was 
weary. A temporary fit of misanthropy I concluded, and resolving to in- 
quire next morning of my host as to the former occupant of the room, 
I closed the volume, and retired to bed considei’ably fatigued, whilst my 
shoulder indicated too unhiistakably that a visit to some surgeon on tne 
morrow would bo indispensable. Before the window of my room 
drooped some heavy, dingy-lookiug curtains; and as it was bright moon- 
light, ere seeking my pillow 1 had drawn them apart as far as possible, 
thereby causing the room to becoihe almost as light as day. to be 
too tedious, I will 6ini])ly tell you that, fagged os I was, I could not 
sleep. In vain I tossed from side to ^de, and resorted to all the ex- 
pedients I had ever heard suggested as indue! ve of a visit from Nature’s 
boft nurse. Bight side — left side — 1 turned, and turned In vain. I sat 
bolt upright in bed and stared at the heavy curtains, and at the w’hite 
moonlight on tho walls, hoping that my eyes w'ould in very weakness and 
weariness cry enough, aud close in sleep. AlUwas however useless, and 
after 1 had again in vain endeavoured to rest my head on the pillow, and 
calmly await the approach of slumW, I sprang from the bed aud paced 
abbut the room, as you may suppose, in anything but a tranquil mood. 

After some quarter of an hour*s perambulation, which 1 varied by 
occasionally looking through the window into the moonlit garden, 1 once 
more turned into bed, to find, alas ! sleep as distant from my eyes as 
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ever. It was certainly remarkable. Had I been indulging in copious 
draughts of strong tea ere retiring to rest it would not have siirjprised 
me; but such was not the case. More strange, too, this sensation of 
weariness, yet inability to fall asleep, was quite new to me; for I had 
ever previously been accustomed to dose immediately after laying my 
head on my pillow. At this distance of time, I cannot say how fre- 
quently I left my bed that night to pace about the room. I positively 
dressed myself again, and endeavoureu to win on a chair the sweet state 
of oblivion which was denied me in bed. 1 sat in th«^ntre of the room 
until I begim to feel chilly, but sleeping seemed out of the question. I 
remember distinctly consulting my watch after the last walk I had taken 
to and fro in the chamber, when I found it was close upon one o’clock, 
and that near three hours had passed away since I had entered the 
room. Well, sir, the last time of my turning again into bed, finding 
that to sleep was utterly hopeless, I lay gazing once more on the moon- 
lit blank walls of the room, sighing most anxiously for the break of day. 
Listen, sir. Whilst thus occupied, at the foot of my bed, very clearly 
defined, there suddenly appeared the figure of a tnuii looking towards 
me. Conceive my astonishment. I knew not what to make of it. I 
was positive that not a soul had entered the rdom. I rubbed my eyes 
•to convince myself that I was not dreaming. I was certainly as much 
awake as I am this moment. The figure was there still. I turned to 
look at the ivindows, the curtains, the chairs which I had placed on the 
table against the door; they were unmoved, exactly as 1 had left them, 
and I was not dreaming. It was all fearfully real.# I even noticed the 
chair on which I had been sitting, which I had taken from its original 
place and left in the middle of the room. Yes, all was as clear and pal- 
pable as the figure itself. I was not afraid. I was at that moment as 
self-possessed as I ever was in my life. Spiritual appearances I had 
never believed in ; nay, like yourself, had ever ridiculed the faith that 
gave them existence. The event is as fresh and vivid to me as though 
not an hour, not a minute, had elapsed since its occuri euec. I cannot 
banish it from my memory. It haunts me everyjvhere. Sir, it was no delu* 
sion. I sprang /roin my bed tliat night cool and collected, with no stronger 
feeling excited than that of wonder. I acted from no sudden impulse. 
Ere seeking a closer inspection of the object, I paused to reflect that it 
was impossible for any human soul tojiave entered the room without my 
knowledge, and that I had also taken the precaution to look under tho 
bed. I felt satisfied that I was alone; and sprang out*of bed, with tho 
impression that 1 should discover some reflected object, or interruption of 
the moon’s rays, had produced* the semblance of a human figure, and 
which I did not doubt, on piy near approach, would vanish into thin air. 
J udge my horror when, on nearing the object, my steps were arrested 
by the gaze of a pair of eyes, whose expression almost froze my blood, 
rooting me to the spot, motionless with terror. Sir, I w’as not, could 
not be mistaken. The eye% did not move, but, with a stony gaze, were 
fixed on mine, whilst tne countenance was most fearful in its ghostly , 
pallor. Never whilst I iWe shall I forget that look, like which I liatt 
seen nothing on earth before. Were I an artist, I could at this distance^ 
of time give the features to canvas, so fearfully vivid are they impressea 
upon my memory. 
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You now behold me, sir, perhaps somewhat excited. You are at this 
moment, in all probability, conjecturing what natural defect in the 
organisation of ray brain, or accidental injuir thereto, produced what 
you may conclude to have been so much weakness. Weakness it was 
not; imagination it was not; but a dread reality. It was impossible for 
me afterwards to remember what length of time this unearthly visitant 
remained, or how long I stood in mute terror on the same spot after it 
had disappeared. I know not how I returned to my bed after the figure 
had vamsned; but I know I did not sleep. At one time I was strongly 
disposed to knock up the people of the house, and resume my quarters 
below until daylight. But to disturb them, except in a case of extremity, 
1 considered wo^d not be right, and 1 therefore dressed myself and 
paced the room, in vain endeavouring to banish from my mind the 
fearful form that I had looked upon. The bright beams of the morning 
at length streamed into the chamber, and the early song of a robin from 
the garden before my window, came with its gushing melody like an 
an^ic strain, bearing a sweet and soothing balm to my overwrought 
fe^ings. With the daylight I again went through a close examination 
of the rooms. The chairs and tables which I bad placed against the 
door were undisturbed, the windows still fastened. I looked again under 
the bed ; it was evident, however, as I had previously felt fully satisfied, 
that the room contained not a living soul but myself. Sir, I quitted that 
room with a horrible suspicion in my mind. I sat down t6 breakfast ; 
but scarcely touched it. One subject alone occupied my thoughts. I 
sent for my host, an# told him what I had seen ; describing the appear- 
ance and position of the figure. I stopped In the midst of my communi- 
cation, for the cheeks of the landlord became blanched, whilst the invo- 
luntary action of the muscles of his mouth revealed how much my 
narrative affected him. Sir, I felt satisfied that I had seen the spirit of 
a murdered man, and that I was standing in the presence of his mur- 
derer. With a husky voice and an embarrassment of manner, which the 
villain must have known was evident to me, and which probably increased 
it, be replied by some not veiy coherent remarks, from which all I could 
gather was liis surprise, and that he would speak to his wife about it. 
He shuffled out of the room, leaving mo with an impression that he was 
marked for the gallows, and that 1 had been, by some inscrutable means, 
destined to bring him to justice. 4 But how to prove it? — ^how to bring 
home the crime to the perpetrator ? The landlord sent his wife to me. 
She was perfectly collected, though the expression of her eye struck me 
as indicating alarm. Appearing astonished to hear that I had been dis- 
turbed in the night, she affected to beliewj I must have been dreaming. 
And in answer to my questions, relative to the former occupant of the 
room, whose books I had found there, she stated that he was a gentleman 
who some years ngo regularly visited them in the fishing season. Her 
coolness somewhat staggered me. She replied to’ all my inquiries relative 
to titieir former guest. And yet her answers to dnj interrogations were 
.not jiltog^ther satisfactoiy. ' , 

Tliero was at times hesitation in her replies which I did not altop^ether 
like, but this might have been only my fanqr ; and onr conversatiou on 
the sulgect terminated without my having derived anything to justify me 
longer in believing that the crime of murder had been committed in the 
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inn. And yet withal, recalling^ the fearful vision I had seen, £or the life 
of me I could not divest myself of the suspicion tihat such had at some 
time or other been there perpetrate<L This, as you will admit, sir, would not 
have warranted me in pursuing my inquiries further, and I, therefore, 
soon after breakfast, tow my leave of the place, and in my roughly- 
repaired gig drove to the town to which i was proceeding when my 
mishap occurred, and which is situate some nine or ten miles from the 
scene of the circumstances which 1 have been relating. It was only on 
the day following the accident that it transpired I Ibi in tBe foil from 
my gig received an internal injury, which, with the excifoment I had 
gone through, brought on my first illness. It was a severe one, and I 
was confined to my bedroom for a month afterwards* From that illness, 
sir, I shall never thoroughly recover. Nervousness, lowness of spirits, 
have been mine ever since ; and the apparition, first seen in the chamber 
of tlie village inn, haunts me still. Everywhere, by night, sleeping 
or waking, it flits before me. 1 cannot banish it away. It is very 
dreadful. 

Large drops of perspiration rolled down the forehead of the speaker, 
and with the last sentence he buried his face in*his hands, and paused in 
> his naixative. 

After a few moments’ silence, which I was too much lost in mingled 
pity and astonishment to break, he thus continued : 

My story, sir, comes to a conclusion. Harassed by the continued 
visitations of that fearful figure, and with the impression that it came to 
reproach me for not making further investigations, in accordance with my 
suspicions of the people of the inn, about a twelvemonth after I hod 
become convalescent, with a friend, to whom T had communicated all' the 
particulars, I again visited the place. The village inn we found as 1 had 
left it; but the man and his wife who then occupied it, on inejuiries 
elicited, had emigrated nearly a year ago to America. Judge, sir, for 
yourself whether the revelation of my suspicions, my account of what I 
liad seen, and my inquiries relative to their former guest, had in any 
degree influenced their quitting the country. That murder most foul 
had at some period been committed in that bedroom, I have but little 
doubt, and, as murder will out, I live-in the hope each day that through 
the inscrutable means which are often employed, the, deed will yet be 
brought to light. Until then, s^r, I shall know no traDlj[uiUity ; haunted 
as I am by the fi^re of what I cannot but believe to be the spirit of the 
murdered mao, flitting as it deth everlastingly before me, as though in 
reproach for not having at the time taken stops to bring the crime home 
to the perpetrators. And yet, what could I nave done ? What grounds 
had I to proceed upon ? Who would have credited that the figure 1 had 
seen, and that has ever since haunted me, was aught but the creation of 
a brain diseased ? — ^the offspi^ing of my imagination ? 

• • 

The chimes of the church were sounding the quarters four, for the hour, 
as the speaker brought his stoiy to an end, and scarce had the last woeds 
died on his lips ere the solemn stroke of one on the bell broke the still- 
ness with staming distinctness. 
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We remained for some moments silent. Absorbed in the story^ we had 
left the candles unsnufied, the fire had sunk low in the grate, and the 
gloomy appearance of the now shadowy room, in unison with the melan- 
choly expression of my companion’s countenance, was calculated to in- 
crease the effect produced by his remarkable narrative ; and so far from 
offering any remark upon what I had heard, I sat in silent wonderment 
looking at nim, bewildered and astonished. Was he labouring under some 
strange hallucination? Was all that I had been listening to but the off- 
spring of sdine vivid dream? A dream it could not be; there 'were circum- 
stances connijcted with his narrative which showed such supposition to be 
imgrounded. There was, indeed, an appearance of fearful realty about it. 
I was about to interrogate him further on the subject, when he rose from 
his seat to bid me good night. 

I drive before breakfast to Cambridge,” he said, ** and therefore to- 
morrow shall not see you ; probably we may not meet again for some 
time. I do not wish the account I have given you to-night to be repeated 
to others; but to one person, beside yourself, have I ever related the cir- 
cumstance; nor should I have been induced to communicate it to you, 
had it not been to show you, that the ridicule which you cast upon the 
faith which believes in spiritual visitations, is unjust. Having done so, 1 
have only to request that you will never again mention the circuq^stance 
as connected with me, for I assure you that I suffer enough without 
having to endure the inquiries of an unfeeling curiosity whicii would, in 
such case, beset me.” 

“You may rely upon me,” I replied, whilst returning the cordial grasp 
of his hand. “ That wliich I have heard from you this night will, at<ill 
events, cause me to be more guarded for the future in my remarks upon 
such matters, and if 1 cannot begin to believe, will cease to ridicule. 
Good night.” 

I soon after retired to my bed, and for long I lay cogitating on, and 
recalling the incidents of the strange narrative I had been listening to, 
and the cock had thrice done salutation to the mom ere 1 fell asleep, 
dreaming a strange medley, in which ghosts, goblins, and my late com- 
panion, conspicuously figured. 

Having given the story as it was related to me, I must leave the reader 
to form his own conclusions. Whether or not the spirit seer had been 
deceived by a dream, 1 will not attejpnpt to decide. All that 1 can add is, 
that although desirous of again seeing the narrator, to have further con- 
versation on the*^ subject with him, have never since met. He is, 1 
believe, however, still on the “ road,” au^ I have no doubt, he smiles with 
something akin to scorn whenever he listens to one, as he listened to me, 
speaking irreverently and contemptuously of all believers in visits from 
the spii'it world. 
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Fill the bright goblet, spread the festive board; 

Summon the gay, the noble, and the fair I 
Through the loud hall, in jqyoiis concert ^ur*d, 

Let mirth and music sound the dirge of care! 

But ask thou not if happiness be there, 

If the loud laugh disguise convulsive throe, 

Or if the brow tlie heart's true livery wear; 

Lift not the festal mask! — enough to know 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe? 

Scott’s “ Zord of ih€ hksJ* 

f^UNT, dear aunt, it only wants a few days to Christmas; I am sO' 
glad! Do, pray, pray let us have a meny one. It is my first in Etig« 
land, reniciiibcr ; and mamma told me, before 1 loft Indio, how delightful 
you used to make them.” 

“ Did she ? Did your mamma actually allude to our fobmf.ii happy 
Christmases ?” 

“ Oh ! many, many times, and with such regret, that she cried bitterly 
when speaking of them; and more particularly, when describing your 
amiable assiduity, your indefatigable exertion^ on those occasions— she 
sobbed like a child then, aunt, she did indeed.” 

“Was your father present then?” 

Oh, no! and if he ever hajipeued to enter the room, she would change 
the subject instantly, and smile, as if she had not been so sorrowful just 
previously. I suppose she did not wish him to know she regretted her 
dear home, as he was obliged to reside abroad. Poor mamma ! slie often 
cried; generally about Christmas time the most, however ; so do, there is a 
sweet, kind aunt, let me sec what there really is in youb Christmases, to 
cause my far-away mother to deplore the loss of them so sadly.” 

What a train of melancholy reflections did this simple request awaken 
in my mind ! How rapidly did memory review the past I How boldly, in 
the brilliant foreground of the present, stood forth the images, long buried 
beneath the ruins of oblivion ! How again, |br tlio moment, I became 
light-hearted and hopeful; how again, loving and trustful! How fre- 
quently had I anticipated Christmas with equal sanguine enthusiasm — 
how frequently had I entreated that it might be a merry one — how frequently 
had I found it so! But now, but now, for the woful difference! Still, as 
I gazed with inexpressible emotion Ai the upraised and beaming face of 
my young niece, radiant in tlie gigwing light of a newly-stirred hre, and 
eloquent in the strongly appeoUhg expectation it is so barbarous to disap- 
point, I determined that my o^n secret and vainly-fostered sorrow should 
not mar her pleasure ; I resolved that she should find the approaching 
season as joyous as she anticipated, if in my power to render it so. 

Her time will assuredly arrive too, I thought, when that now bounding 
heart will be down-weighed by the anguish of the remembrance, that for 
her joy hath departed from the earth ; for to each is a due portion of 
suffering most righteously meted oiy^ by that unerring Hand wnich stea- 
dily balances the scales of4iuman destiny, to make ns wise^unto salvation 
by affliction! Yet, yet, compel her not to grieve on the spring-dawiFof 
existence; check not her spirit’s flight into the cloudless skies of girlhood’s 
brief horizon ; its buoyant win^ uml all too soon be beaten and battered 
by the tempest-blast of the winter-storm of womanhood, and be folded 
over a bosom tried to the uttermost, but still, O GodI purified by trial I 
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What, however, to that giddy child of thirteen would be the startling 
pictures I could draw of that desolation which doth truly desolate ? How 
could she be convinced, in her glorious hoj^ulness, of the despair which 
inaketh this world a charnel-house indeed ? How could she, with her 
heart brimful of gladness, be made to feel, or even comprehend, the vast 
void — the immense emptiness, which time, treachery, and death have 
created in mine — ^the hmlow grave-pits, over which not even the sands of 
the desert sweep, to level wem mr the next simoon of agony to lay 
waste ? How could she school that laughing eye, familiar only with the 
beauty and brightness of the present, to behold, as in a vision, a vision of 
the grim future, the pale and sheeted of tlie tomb, occupying, like the 
gliosts of multiplied Banquos, tlie vacant places at the festive-board, on 
the Chiistmas-day they were wont to hail with a solemn delight, at those 
annual family gatherings, which enfold in the uniting embrace of fraternal 
love the wide-scattered and the missed ? 

How could she bring her thoughts, wandering in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, to pause in their mid-career, to meditate on that period when ^ey 
will only ponder on, only long for the Divine invitation, ‘‘ Come unto mo 
all ye tnat are weary and heavy-laden, and 1 will give you rest ?” HoW 
could she ednsider it aught save the most egregious exaggeiatlon, to be 
assured that the heart now so odorous, so adorned with the blooming and 
fragrant flowers of liope, will ere long he only periumed, only emhellishcd 
by the rank and verdant luxuriance of the sepulchre ? No, no, no I far 
from me be the cruel design to blight the buds of promise ere they blow ! 
Far from me be the unkind attempt to allow the chill of my heart to fall 
cold upon hers, to nip its expanding flowers in the rathencss of the^ 
bloom ! She shall have a merry Christmas ; such a Christmas as is meet 
for youth and innocence, assisted by all its lovely emblems of joyous 
dance, lively song, and mistletoe-bush ; and once more I will endeavour 
to smile with them tliat smile — ^nay, 1 will smile, for shall I not have 
reason, broken in spirit although 1 am, in being permitted by a benign 
Providence still to minister to the felicity of others ; still in having their 
confidence, that I can render them liappy, it being but the most culpable 
indulgence of selfishness after all to allow regret for the dead to make 
us indifferent to the pleasures of the living; or suffer the active duties yet 
incumbent on us so long as we remain below, to yield to the passive an- 
guish for those it has pleased the Almighty to remove above, it seeming, 
by so doing, “ to sorrow without hojie for those who sleep?” 

Far he from the ungenerous idea of seizing on the peculiar, the 
hallowed season of universal Christian f^tfvity, to grieve the more visibly 
and intensely in the presence of the young and inexperienced, rendering 
tliera sorrowful from sympathy, and not from suffering ; for, to the aged 
and reflective, no particidar period need be set apart for mourning, each 
day being but the anniversaiy of some funereal woe, some death-sever- 
iiigs, some heart-offerings to God, of earth's most priceless treasures — 
He deman^Dg and exacting the morning and evening sacrifice of the 
very firstlings of the flock of our most, cherisBed affections — the precious 
kindred— the hoarded hopes — the garnered love^the cultivated talents — 
the years we would fain retain, yet which perish as a tale that is told.” 

w the soft breath of spring> — 4 hp , balmy zeph^ of summer— in the 
plaintive sigh of autumn — and in the hyperborean blast of winter, mingks 
the iterated cade nce of the requiem-byxnn of some inurned felicity- 
some departed hope— some buried illusion, trusted in to the last as a 
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sacred reality. Yet, yet, in mercy is our heart so robbed, our soul so 
stripped, to wean us from a scene which we could not otherwise quit with- 
out a more than mortal pane. 

How ready am I to go hence and be no more seenT How do 1 long 
to lay down the burden of life, and rest from my labours ! How do I 
thirst for the living waters to quench the fever of dUappointment, and 
allay the ragings ^ despair ! How do I long— >yet, nevertheless, " Thy 
will and not mine be done, O Lord !*’ Thou hast afflicted, but still sus- 
tained ; thou hast bowed, but not broken the poor fragile reed, swayed to and 
fro by the winds of Thy wrath; for Thou didst temper that Vmd to my 
feebleness, and lifted my head above the tempest ; making me feel its 
power, that I might leam to ** remember my Creator in the d^s of my 
youth.” And how necessary was the lesson, alas I How arrogant I was in 
my glorious happiness! How did I forget, that where “much is given, 
MUCH also is required!” How did I live only for myself, my love, my 
hopes, imd how were they all taken from me, leaving me solitary as a 
childless widow in my desolation ! 

Nothing could he happier than my early home ; nothing brighter than 
the opening of my existence ; nothing more full of promise than the noon 
of ray womanhood. Blest with kind and gentle parents, who could 
•AFFORD time to be affectionate, from the ease and affluence of their cir- 
cumstances ; I, and an only sister, grew up togetl^r without one thought, 
one care, one difference of feeling or opinion, until we reached the respec- 
tive ages of seventeen and eighteen — Jessie being only one year younger 
than myself— when, as was natural, we formed attachments, which rather 
diverted our attention from each other, yet without creating either 
rivalry or jealousy; and, for once, “ the course of true love” did, indeed, 
appear to “ run smooth;” the objects 'which inspired our affections seemed 
80 every way worthy of them, that not one human being suggested a 
single objection, imagined a shadow of opposition ; all, on the contrary, 
were enraptured with the prospect of our certain hajppiriess, 

Jessie’s intended was the clergyman of our native village; a young 
man of profound learning, and profounder humility; handsome, amiable, and 
warm-heart<»a to the last degree. Mine was in the army, hut apparently 
equally as amiable, and I knew him to be as handsome and devoted to 
me as Charles Leslie was to my sister. 

After a year, that glided away as a day, so sweetly tranquil was its 
unruffled current, it was fixed that we should both he married on the 
week following the Christmas we wqre preparing to cel^rate with our 
accustomed joyiulness* The reTarives, near and remote, of the two 
bridegrooms arrived in due time ^ our wedding-dresses, and my travelling 
ones, came from London, as I and my husband were to leave for India 
soon after the important event, while Jessie was only to remove to the 
parsonage. All was bustle, flutter, congratulation, and bashful and 
anxious ddight throughout the whole household. My mother tliought 
of mj^parture, and then she would kiss me and weep; and then she re- 
membered that her younger darling w^uld abide by her still, and then she 
would kiss her and smile ; kiss her more fervently, smile more radiant)^ 
for the gloom that my going ca^t over her snirit. On the Christinas mmi- 
ing — the last I, at leasts was to iqiend at home, in Eoglaiid, perhaps, for 
years to come— Mr. Leslie walked over from the rarsonage, as was agreed 
on the ovemighti to escort Jessie to church ; Mr. GralMjn, my lover, 
staying in the MUse with us, my mother wishing that all so dear to her 
should assemble together around the saeramentu table on that day. 

b2 
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Breakfast had lon^ been aDnoanced, but still we did not care to com* 
mence it, for Jessie had not yet left her room. Twice my mother rose 
up to go and see what detained her, and yet, without knowing why, sank 
again into her chair, with a pallid cheek and fainting heart ; then I 
essayed to move, but my limbs trembled so, I could not stir from the 
table, beneath which my knees were knocking together convulsively. 
What was this mysterious, this intuitive instinct of dread, which pervaded 
the heart an instant before so totally i^orant of fear ? What was it 
which sealed every lip in silent consternation — tied the tongue so voluble 
a moment previously, in the trifling details which so interest the unin- 
cumbered mind ? Could it be because a spoiled and petted girl had over- 
slept herself? No, no; oh! no, it was not Jessie's absence alone which 
occasioned this painful confusion; Mr. Graham was also missing from 
the circle. Suspense becoming intolerable to my mother, and awakening 
a fretful impatience in my father, I volunteered to go in quest of the fugi- 
tives, that is, to get away from all those eyes, reading as it were my too ter- 
rible suspicions. I reached Jessie’s room, as I thought alone; 1 paused at 
tlie door, not to listen, my own heart’s beat preventing that, but to gain a 
moment's respite to nerv§ myself for the trial — to steel my soul for the 
truth. 

“Open the door; for the love of mercy, Alice, open the door; she 
must be ill,” exclaimed Charles Leslie, who had, with the whole group, 
followed me up-stairs. 1 did, — and was scarcely surprised«to find it 
perfectly untenanted as we hurried into the room. 

“ Hush ! she sleeps,” said the deluded Charles, seeing the window- 
blinds yet drawn down. “ Sweet be thy morning dreams my innocent 
love ! Let us go away. Softly ! angels are watching over her now 1” 

“ She sleeps not — ^has not slept this night ; see, the bed has never been 
disturbed, the pillow pressed by her cheek.” 

“ O my God ! my God ! what can it mean?” cried the distracted 
young man. 

“ Wliat can it mean, indeed ? Why, that she is gone, and Graham is 
her companion, Leslie !” « . 

“ Gone ! Gone whore ? Gone for what ?” 

“ For disgrace, perhaps; or, at all events, for repentance.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!" 

This was no idle surmise, no ras^ conjecture. Jessie was gone — gone 
without malting a ^ign — gone, without one w'ord of farewell — one word of 
I’eiuorsc. Not a vestige remained to tell of the recent presence of the lovely 
and the lost ; all, all was heartlessly carried away by her ; all, all save only 
the half-faded bouquet she had worn on i;he preceding evening, which, 
lying crushed and trampled on at tlie foot of the dressing-table, caught 
the eye of Charles, who snatched it up with the desperate eagerness of 
one who has found “ hid treasure,” and resolved to retain his prize ; for 
he thrust it far, flir into his bosom, and placed his hand over it with a 
solemn and affecting core. ^ 

^ N[y mother stood stunned, and looking on abstractedly, like one not par- 
ticularly interested in tlie tragic scene. My fatUer, who had returned from 
Graham’s room, bowed his head in sorrowful shame; for he had found it 
also VACANT. And I, and I, the most oppressed, the most injured, sought, 
however, to arouse that dreaming mother, sought to comfort and encou* 
rage that abashed father, sought to console that outraged and stricken 
lover ; but they were insensible to this gpreat effort of self-abnegation — 
imgrateful for this almost divine attempt to speak peace to others with a 
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heart so wofully at war with itself. My mother could not even compre- 
hend why I so compassionated her. Idy father was indignant that I 
should DARE to suppose that there was comfort for him under such dis- 
grace; and Charles repelled my advances by waving me off with a 
p;esture of the most agonising de^air ; but instantly after, as if recollect- 
ing that he was not the only sunerer, he said gently and falteringly, 

yet, dear Alice, not yet; 1 am too much overpowered to bear 
even your symj^thy ; the blow was so unexpected, it has quite prostrated 
me ; but there is One to comfort us both still. He, who nas ever been 
^ a strength to the poor, a strength to the ne^y in his distress, 41 refuge from 
the storm, a shadow from the heat, when the blast of the terrible ones is as a 
storm against the wall.* For are we not ^oor ? arc we not needy ? has not 
the blast of the terrible ones been unto us, indeed, as furious as aminst the 
wall, my poor fellow-sufferer? Who would, who could have believed this 
blast would have been blown to our destruction by thy sister Jessie ?’* 

Who indeed ? Surrounded by fond and watchful eyes, not one suspi- 
cion had been awakened by look or action; so guarded, so wary was that 
younf to ou^vit the vigilance of age, the circumspection of ex- 
perience, the relimice of all. I could rather have suspected myself — 
doubted of my own integrity, my own V uth — tliaii charged her with the 
, ehadow of deception. 1 should have thought it a crime, almost a 
profanation, to have associated her and dissimulation for one instant 
together. Oh! for my trustfulness! oh! for the fatal consequences 
•of that blind trustfulness! oh! for its direr effects on my unpre- 
pai'ed heart! ^‘No little cloud arose out of the sea, which was to 
ovjerwhelm me, like a man’s hand, to bid me hasten down that the rain 
atop me not,*' — the tempest had come *^as a thief in the night,’* sudden 
4Lnd silent as the muffled bullet launched from an air-gun, which is felt 
but not heard, as it strikes the aimed-at victim to the earth. 

The church-bells chimed for service, but there was no one to officiate; 
the assembled and regretful congregation were informed that their beloved 
and respected minister had been seized with sudden indisposition; but the 
news spread, spread like ignited flax, that his betrothed had fled — fled with 
another ; then every heart execrated her infidelity, every heart deplored 
his disappointment. 

W^hat a Christmas-day was that for us! how different to the one anti- 
cipated only a few short hours before! “ Truly our feasts Imd been turned 
into mourning, and all our songs intodamentations ;** wc were sadder, far, 
far sadder, than if my sister had been lying in an uppef chamber dead ; 
for she had deceived our hearts,«refhrning ingratitude for kindness — trea- 
chery for confidence — and disappointment for the holiest hopes that were 
ever founded on a maiden's faifli. 

As if to harmonise with our distress — as if in unison with our melan- 
choly, it snored violently and without intermission tliroughout that most 
interminable day, so that the whole aspect of the country, as far as the 
eye could reach, was wrapped in the sod same whiteness, as if Nature was 
enveloped in the cold shroudPof universal dissolution. 

This had so drifted in.many jpafts during the night, os to render all 
transit impossible; and a sevei’e frost coming upon it, travelling was out 
of the question, so that for six weary weeks we were obliged to affect the 
warmest hospitality, and look cheerfully on those whose absence wouM 
have been an absolute mercy ; for, besides the mutual restraint naturally 
felt by all parties, owing to the terrible bar the conduct of tlie fugifiyes 
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had placed between us and our guests, each one of us loneed for solitude ; 
longed to be alone to commune with his own heart ; longed to weep 
without the fear of detection ; longed to pray without the dread of inter- 
ruption ; longed, in fact, to pour out that heart’s bitterness to its very 
dregs in the stillness of his own chamber. 

My mother, after vainly struggling against the painful tension of feel- 
ing this state of ceremonious exertion required, fairly gave way to her 
agony of soul, taking to her bed, to bewail, in her too partial anguish, for 
the guilty daughter who had cast this shadow over the sunset of her de- 
clining day« forgetful of the sympathy due to the virtuous and dutiful 
one, whose sole study it was still to brighten that darkened twilight. 

Jessie never wrote home ; that was as well, for what could she say in 
extenuation of her fault? — Nothing! We read her marriage in the 
papers — her safe amval at Madras — and then we endeavoured to think of 
her as of one separated from us for ever in this world. 

One by one the heart-broken* victims of her turpitude dropped into 
the peaceful grave. Charles went first ; then, one after the other, my 
beloved parents and kindred ; until I stood alone, quite alone, in the house 
of my fathers. And, oh! how lonely! Yet, whom could I associate with 
a sorrow such as mine? • 

After years of suffering, which cannot be described; regret, which» 
cannot bo imagined; darkness and silence of heart, which ca^inot be 
thought of unshudderlngly ; lo ! came her little girl, her first-bom child, 
her breathing image, like a winged and radiant messenger* of light, to 
beam refulgently on that long- gloomed heart, to speak, as with the voice 
of melody, to the mute anguisli, so long, long rendering hushed as dyath 
its dismal chambers. Yes! Jessie — the repentant Jessie — had sent the 
sweet bird so long nestled in her own bosom, to refuge in mine^to sing 
of summer-time for it again ; to break in upon the cypress-w'ave solitude 
of its lonely bower, like the sunlight breaks on the forest gloom ; to scat- 
ter the flowers of her fair innocence around; to tell, in the artless lan- 
guage of simplicity, of that sister s sorrow, tears, remorse, and contrition, 
in her self-imposed, but, doubtlessly, most deplored exile. To tell how 
that sister bewails the blfght she cast upon my youth — to ask forgiveness 
for that blight — and shall I be unrelenting? Shall 1 be implacable? Oh! 
no, no, no ; a thousand times, no ! — Those teai's atone for all ; those 
secret tears, those bitter teai's, not daked to be shed before the husband, 
lest he, too, should feel a latent pfKig for his early and betr^ed love ! 

How I longeifl to kiss those tears off my sister’s cheeks! How I longed 
to assure her of my free and entire forgiveness ! How I studied, for her 
DEAR sake, to devise how the coming Christmas should indeed prove as 
MERRY os possible, for the darling who”came to me so endearing in her 
inherited loveliness — so endearing in the hallowed claims of memory — so 
DOUBLY endearing in the appellation she bore — for Jessie, ^as a crowning 
act of expiation, had named her Alice. Soon, soon, wafted over the 
ocean to that distant clime where she now dwells, with all her deep 
heart-yearnings for the land of her birtlf, the home of her childhood, 
shall be the glowing account of the*M£RRT Christmas the young Alice 
spent with the aged Alice, who strove, with devoted zeal and affection, to 
make it resemble in every way the byoone ones, spent at the same age, 
and many,^ many years after, by her mother, and her tbea most happy, 
most happmess-dis^Dsing sister. 
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BY £. P. BOWSBLLi CSQ. 

We are advised in certain religions books, each night, when we lie 
down in our beds, to consider the several proceedings of the day, and to 
determino their good or evil nature* 1 do not care to discuss now 
whether I am called upon so to employ a portion of the time allotted for 
rest and sleep, but I quite assent timt, adopted in a right spirit, and to a 
reasonable extent, the practice of “looking back*' is* productive of 
benefit, and so, worthy of commendation. The first thing to be done, 
when a managing body are assembled, is to road the minutes of the last 
meeting; so ^at there having been made known, that most important 
point, “ where they left off," and there having, beside, been laid bare 
what on the last occasion was short done, and what (as has been proved 
by subsequent events) */as badly done, the meeting are in a favourable 
position for the proceeding witn the busines«; the rectifying, os far as 
may be, the errors previously committed, the supplying the deficiencies 
of which they have been guilty, and, instructed and warned by the past, 
for tbe acting in future with more of wisdom, and with greater energy, 
thanp have been heretofore displayed. 

Let us, as a nation, on the 1st of January, 1851, read the minutes 
of 1850.* Let us calmly and dispassionately peruse the record of our 
sayings and our doings. Let us see where wo were on the Ist of 
January, 1850, and trace our steps from that time until now; and while 
taking credit for tliose things wherein we may fairly consider we have 
acted wisely and well, let ns not shrink from acknowledging, if our eye 
light upon portions of the minutes which stand in judgment against us, 
e\ idcncing our folly or our weakness, our rashness or our slotli, the full 
extent of our misdoing; rather let us penitentially express our regrets, 
and, at the same time, firmly and courageously resolve on reformation 
and amendment. 

Now I cannot here undertake the task •of examining, seriatim^ the 
events of the year just concluded. 1 do not know that we can regard it 
as an important year; there have come to pass no startling occurrences 
upon which wc might dwell ; and its main incidents, the sudden loss of 
the chief statesman of later years, ^nd a very absurd act committed by 
his holiness the Pope, have been contemplated and pondered over so 
much (and the latter so recently) that it would be fiauscous to enlarge 
upon them in this place. But there is one feeling that, on a genei^ 
view, rises forcibly within me, and this feeling 1 am anxious to express. 

I am discontented with the progress we have made during the past 
year. I ^ not see that clear and manifest improvement which, I think, 
might ha# been effected. Without indulging in anything like extra- 
vagant language, without being lured into sacrificing truth for the sake 
of penning a “ slashing^’* paragraph, 1 assert timt the need, the desperate, 
overwhelming need existing at the present time for calling into^tion 
the brightest mental ability our country can boast, combined with the 
utmost eneigy and the most undaunted determii.ation, ought to be, soon 
k, apparent to every individual. There never was a timd 
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there was such a grave call for consideration *as the present. This is 
termed an enlightened age— the march of intellect ; to hear people talk, 
one would think our forefathers were idiots, and, intellectually, we 
towered above them as giants. Header, it is not true. Education is more 
diffused; accomplishments more prevail; but if there have been any 
change in regard to intellect in its lofty perfection, it has been for the 
worse, and mental power has declined. The mass arc, indeed, raised ; 
brutish ignorance exists no longer in our land; the people are elevated; 
they understand now matters formerly altogether beyond their range ; they 
cau reason, and argue, and cavil, and dispute; and they can murmur and 
complain. Ahd though God forbid that I should say one word against 
the spread of knowledge and the improvement of mind, I do see that hj 
and through this very fact, under present circumstances, a danger is 
created. If you have so raised the humbler classes that their eyes are 
opened, their minds expanded, their hearts made to beat quicker, their 
desires rendered stronger — if you have assimilated them more or less to 
the higher ranks in all save wealth and w^orldly dignity — and if, while 
raising them intellectually, you have not opened channels through which 
intellectuality may be turned to account, so that it is the same hard, 
up-hill journey as of old, for the clever man to push his waj^ to inde- 
pendence— if this bo so, and (though a change is working) it is so at 
this moment, do you not sec the danger to which I point? What say 
you to the probability of tlie near approach becoming nearer? What 
say ^’'ou to the chance of a treading on the heels? and then,'wh^ not 
the jostle? — afterwaixl, why not the quarrel and the struggle?— if the 
struggle, why not the blooddhed? — and if the bloodshed, whose shall be 
the victory? * 

Was there ever a time when politics were so much discussed as now? 
Women and boys talk politics, and furiously express their opinions. De- 
liatiiig societies and discussion classes are the rage. Grave questions ore 
entered upon by tlie million, and not merely by the few. Years back, 
tho task of considering, revising, correcting, or abrogating the laws, and 
of devising fresh enactments, was left, comparatively s{)eaking, to a small 
number of individuals. Tlni mass but little interfered. In the tlien 
state of education such matters were beyond them, and tliey lived and 
dicil, murmuring aud disooiitciited, mayhap, but otherwise quiet and 
peaceful. This is not so now ; w'e have educated our poorer classes — ^we 
have invested them with vastly morc^ power — we have not left them in 
4;hat state of ignorance, and consequent impotence, that they had no 
choice but to go wiiither they were dri\ten„uo ability to turn upon their 
masters and free themselves &oiu tlicir yoke. Tlie case is altered now ; 
the poorer classes ore educated, they are* enlightened ; they rest not 
under the old dark cloud — the sun has visited them, has cheered them, 
encouraged, strcugthciic^ ennobled them. And what is result? 
W^hy, that mere mechanical labour — ^labour involving oiily^atigue of 
body, affording not the slightest opportunity for exercising the mind, is 
now groaned under and hated by numbers, whsi, had they lived in former 
I years, ^would have settled down to it as llieir inheytance, and been satisfied 
with It. And these men are struggling, and will struggle yet more 
hotly aud energetically, to free tliemselves from this toil, and to strike 
into a path more suited to their powers, aud more in accordance widi 
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their inclinations. I say they will struggle ; for, even at this time, what 
opposition have they to encounter — how are arrayed against them pre- 
ju^ce and pride— and even where these are absent, coldness and in- 
difference. But they will struggle — ^the men who foel that they have 
something in them which constitutes a claim to be employed otherwise 
than in mere manual labour — these men will daily grow more desirous to 
be relieved from this labour, and to take the upper stations of life. To 
this |)eriod they might have struggled, and, in most cases, have struggled 
in vain. In an article whicli appeared in tUs magazine a short time back, 
entitled ** Aid to Talent,” I endeavoured to show how many were the 
chances against gifted men attaining worldly prominence, and displaying 
and excmsing their talents for the welfare, far less of themselves than 
of their kind. But then I say that those arc times when there is so 
growing a feeling that such a state of things ought not to be— that the 
majesty of mind, and the glory of intellect, in all gradations, are really 
and truly giatters not to be flippantly talked about and lightly regarded, 
but to be weighed with solemn earnestness, to be nourished with fondest 
affection, to encouraged with ardent love, and to be brought forward 
and displayed with hearty cheer and fervent grasp — ^no matter whether 
such intellectual strength be in the peer or the pe^nt, no matter whether 
it reside in the millionnaire or the pauper — say there is now so stem 
and inertaaing a feeling, that in these dark and difficult times we ought 
to, we mustj give homage and encouragement to talent wherever it may 
be found ; tllUt 1 am sure very soon theVay of clever men to prosperity, 
proportioned to their ability, will be wonderfully freed from those obstacles 
and hindrances that heretofore have made their attempted journey almost 
hopeless. 

1 say 1 am satisfied this w'ill be the result. Those who in former times 
would have only been bom poor and insignificant, have so remained, will, 
having arisen in our days, by the circumstance of their intellectual 
superiority, be great among us. And who would not be glad if the 
wisest were the greatest and most powerful? Who would wish to stem 
the onward progress of those who have been gifted by God with more 
of mental ability than their fellows ? Who wouW withhold the hand and 
not help them forward to their true position ? Alas, that 1 should say 
it, multitudes there are who, if they would not absolutely throw obstacles 
in the way, would yet treat intellect so coldly, so indifferently, so care- 
lessly, that they might be fairly charged with virtually doing battle 
against it Ana to particularise ; — by this I mean that, ip^the first place, 
there are men — men in this nineteenth centuiy — who openly avow a dis- 
taste and dislike to the education of the pooi^ the simple, bare instruction 
in the commonest matters, and* who would shudder at the notion of 
rendering any marked encouragement to a clever but poor man. There 
are but few such individuals, thank God. But, in the second place, there 
are men — and Itbese constitute the majority — who would laugh scornfully 
at what I would suggest for the aiding of talent I would propose that 
there should be an endeavour lo make government appointments a means 
of assisting talent ; that is say, I think that, instead of these appoint- 
ments being invariably given to relatl and friends of those in power, a ^ 
portion of them, at all events (the portion that might, on consiaeration, 
be deemed most suitable), should he bestowed as premiums upon such » 
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oandidates as should be regarded as havmg the greatest claim, and those 
things which should constitute superiority of claim should notte the most 
business-like manner, or the most pleasing address (although, of course, 
there would be requisite the possession of sufficient qualifications for the 
office, otherwise inconvenience would be occasioned), but the evidence of the 
possession of clearly superior mental ability. I think, that while you 
might through these appointments meet a claim beginning to be more or 
less clamorously ur^d by such of the middle and lower classes, who, with 
greater ability and inteUigenoe than the majority of the present holders of 
such appointments find themselves, being blest with neither aristocratic 
patrons nor influential friends, absolutely excluded therefirom, while you 
might effect this object and work this good, you might, through such 
jumciouB exercise of patronage, work, in some cases, a still more important 
and considerable advantage. If, for instance, there were elected to a 
government appointment, not a prot4g6 of a minister, but a clever-gifted 
man, to whom it would work the peculiar advantage of supplying him 
with the necessaries of life, and enabling him (its duties not being onerous) 
to pursue in periods of leisure a more congenial occupation, an occupation 
which he might in consequence so embrace and so turn to account, that 
by-and-by he might relinquish his appointment to another deserving in- 
dividual, requiring similar help for a term, and himself come before tl\e 
world in his true and real character, and earn his bread by thoae means 
by which God had peculiarly fitted him to earn it, — means, too, which, 
while their exercise would be an absolute hofipiness to him, would be 
fruitfiil of the highest advantage to his fellow-creatures — I say, if this 
were so, who does not see the desirability, even if regard be had to^only 
these comparatively few cases, of the attempt, at all events, being made, 
to create a good out of these goveniment appointments which has never 
been associated with them yet? And further (but I wish to observe that 
I am not now setting forth a well-considered or carefully digested plan ; 
I am merely offering suggestions to be weighed in wiser heads than mine), 
it seems to me that some aid might be afforded to talent in this way. 
Could not rew’ards be proffered for oratorical excellence ? Could not ex- 
hibitions of oratory periodically take place — and could not such candidates, 
whose displays should show clearly the possession of unquestionable ora- 
torical power, be enabled (I am presuming now, of course, that none 
would be allowed to become competitors but such as should need pecuniary 
help) to pursue a profession wherein this peculiar gift would be fully ex- 
hibited and tuped to best account ? Again, why might not rewards be 
offered for literary efforts (the saiitb n^striction as to the class of candi- 
dates being observed), and why might not such as should prove them- 
selves clever thinkers and able writerS, be encouraged and assisted to 
pursue the avocation for which tliey have evidenced they are best fitted, 
and thus be rendered happy themselves and the means of conferring good 
upon their kind ? Ay, but you say, consider the expense— consi&r the 
taxes under which we labour — the carrying out of your suggestions would 
dbockingly increase them. I admit the^ expense would oe heavy, but 
might it not be met by reduction In those matters upon which money is 
now so unworthily ^nt ; and if there were a balance, and we were still 
out of pocket, should we not have an equivalent in tkte vast increase of 
clever men, an equivalent in the fiict of tiieir being in foil action, working 
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Ibr die ocxnimoa good, im amount of talent upon the meie ahadow of 
which this country would never had gaaed before? But, you eay furdier, 
it would come to pass, as a consequence of our raising up these men, 
rich now in nothing but ability, that, by slow butsure degrees, the exalted 
at the present time would be thrust mm dietr places, the government 
would foil into quite new hand^ and the strange sight might be seen of 
sons of meohanics and tradesmen having the nde and guiding the nation. 
1 grant it; and why not? If those sons of tradesmen and mechanics 
should be intellectually best fitted to govern, why should they not govern? 
A plan for a nation’s weal — ^what matter whether it issue fispm the brain 
of the labourer or the lord? Do not let me be misunderstood. I am not 
now advocating rank radicalism. I am not supporting levelling principles 
—Heaven forbid ! But I am pleading for intellect ; I am pleading the 
cause of mental ability ; I am asserting that wo should do our best to 
discover wise men, and then that we should make the most of those wise 
men, and turn them to most profit. 1 say that the strongest claim for ex- 
altation is tlie possession of superior merit, that that merit should be 
sought, that it should be looked for in the north and in the south, in the 
east and in the west ; that it should bo encouraged and exhorted to show 
itself, and that, having so shown and proved itiiclf, it should be nourished 
and fostered, it should be placed in a fitting arena, and there it should 
work for the good of its possessor and for tlio welfare of the nation and of 
mankind. 

But yoU may, perchance, laugh me to scorn. I feel, that were the 
rulers of this land to peruse my remarks, they would laugh mo to scorn. 
Tjieu I fall back upon the observations I made at the outeet. Your dis- 
regard of the claims of intellect, how will it work ? Many who might 
have been a glory to the nation will go down into their graves unnoticed 
and unknown — yes, many, but not all — there will be numbers left, and 
those numbers will gather together and struggle upwards against every 
obstacle, and in defiance of every opposition. Each day will give tliern 
new power, each difficulty with which our country may be beset will, so 
to speak, cast them onward in their journey ; and if, as they come nearer 
and nearer; if, as they see more clearly their "strength and the certainty 
of their eventual triumph, they should find themselves still combated and 
hindered; if they should find — these men, whose way education has cleared, 
these men of great minds aud warm hearts and strong desires, fiushod 
with success and the consciousness ofia good cause — ^that still, still, their 
course is slow because pride and folly, as heavy weight<^ have to bo rolled 
before them— is tliere anything sAarige in the fear, unreasonable in the 
apprehension, that there may ensue, at last, a collision — and if a collision, 
a train of evils, at the bare uo&on of which the frame trembles and the 
blood chilk? 

It was a noble idea that of the Exhibition of Eighteen Hundred and 
Fifty-One, and 1 would regard it as likely to give birth to and be followed 
by other concessions equally noble and equally beneficial. If we encourage 
competition in one departmftit; if we show ourselves careless of anything 
save the important end of attaining as for as may be unto perfection in 
arts and manufoctures, so that, if the humblest workmen in the land wese 
to give evidences at this exhibition of pre-eminent skill and superior taste, 
the prize would be awarded to him, whoever might have been his rival#; 
if this be so, why should not a same spirit be displayed generally ? Why 
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should it not be that talent of any description should be eagerly sought, 
gladly found, and rejoicingly rewarded? 

But, looking forward to another Chiistmas-day, and writing under the 
feelings that the gazing upon that day of days never fails to create, I will 
cast aside all bitterness, will, for the rime at least, repress all apprehen- 
sion, and utter a fervent, hearty wish, that all may know a^ meri^ 
Christmas (for Christmas time will not have finished when this is read) 
and a happy New Year. And yet— a//— that cannot be, for ChristmM 
is a period when, if any dark change shall have occurred since last it 
dawned upon us, that cnange will fling itself upon our minds, and whither 
will have fled our joy ? Last Christmas-day may have seen us with com- 
panions who are now dust ; our stock of happiness may, during the last 
twelve months, have wasted; there may appear but little left ; so that to 
wish that all might be happy, were to wish an impossibility. Yet we 
will not recal the expression — let the wish go, and may there, on the 
dawning of the first day of a new year, gfush forth fresh springs of happi- 
ness of which we may all freely and heartily drink ! 


TO THE CHILD OF A POETESS. 

BY CAROLIKE DB CBE8PZONT. 

Dear Theo ! in those heavenly eyes 
A little world of mystery lies. 

For their soft lights, so sad and mild, 
More than the wisdom of a child, 

They speak of scenes Elysian, brought 
From other stars ; of mines of thought, 
That dim and indistinctly lie 
Hid in tlfe caves of memory, 

Waiting one day to be unfolded. 

That chiselled lip, so finely moulded. 

The seat of beauty and expression, 

And poetry, and love, and passion, 
oWith which, by wood and mountain bred, 
Thy soul in infancy washed ; 

Thy sweet and melancholy grace, 

That pensive mien, that serious face 
Portend what all who feel must know— 
A sympathy with others’ woe. 

With childhood flown, oh! may they be 
No augury of ill for thee I 
Live, angel child ! hpr years to bless 
Who dotes on thee with loveV excess 
Share thou the gloiy of her name. 

And bear to distant lands your fame ! 
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In Two Pabts.— -Pabt I. 

Mr father was a dergyman of the Church of England, a tutor of Sl 
B ees, in Cumberland, and afterwards rector of a small benefice of some 
seventy pounds a year in that county, while my mother was one of twelve 
children of a deceased captain in the army, who had given up his life for his 
country on the plains of India. From such a source, then, it will not be 
inferred my family were possessed of mi over-abundance of the riches and 
good things of this world. My father was distinguished alike for hia 
sound principles of doctrine aa for his practical benevolence and deep 
humiliation of soul, and withal a profound scholar ; but throughout hia 
life the opportunity of advancement was denied him, and while others— 
mere superficials when compared to him — ^woii the honours and golden 
opinions in the great battle of life, he was tussling with an adverse 
fortune in an obscure parsonage — unknown — forgot I while my mother, 
although as thrifty a housewife as her chequered bringing-up would 
have Icfl you to have supposed, had not the miraculous power of turning 
our few “ daily loaves and fishes” into a city feast ; and few people, per- 
chance, were a better corroborative evidence of the old maxim, as poor 
as a church mouse,” than my worthy parents. 1 was destined from my 
hirtb to follow my father's footsteps ; and os soon as I had well learnt 
to read, the good rector commenced the foundation of a sound religious 
and chissical education, which, in the innocence of his heart, ho truly 
believed would heap honour and glory and riches upon our house. At 
ten years of age I left home for a grammar-school in the neighbourhood, 
and at fifteen returned again to prepare for an university career, previous 
to taking orders. The first grana question that presented itself was, 

“ What college was I to go to?” My father naturally leant towards his 
bantling, and St. Bees found favour in his eyes^ while my mother, partly 
from woman’s natural ambition, and partly from the divmo maxim, that 
a prophet is not without honour but in his own country,” thought, by 
pinching and screwing, and denying themselves a few comforts, for 
luxuries they had none, they might send mo further from homo. Mat* 
ters were, however, to remain in abeyance until my.^mother’s uncle, 
Colonel Fullalove, had been con^tSd on the subject, and he was to give 
the casting vote. The gallant colonel was a soldier of the ancient 
regime; a man who had won e&h step, from ensign to command, at the 
point of the sword (in those days valour and bravery ensured promotion, 
in these trigonometry and Euclid the issue has still to be seen), and 
though he had cheer^ on many a charge of ‘‘ the Fighting Fusileers,” 
and stormed many an enemy’s breach, yet he had about as much know- 
ledge of the properties of the circle, or algebra, or which university incul- • 
cated the most healthy and purest ’doctrines of faidi and religion,* or 
which preserved best the youthful mind from heresy and schism,, 
as the sunken and benighted Bosjaman does of the worship of God 
supreme ! " 
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Now the most popular man in the Fighting Fusileers (and a great 

f ^ourite with the colonel) was certainly Lieutenant Errington, who 
ad joined them some eight months previously, and who was currently 
reported in his regiment to have been at OxfinJ and not to have taken 
his degree there. So when the colonel, after he had read and re-read 
my mother’s despatch relative to my college education, and had pooh- 
poohed and^ humph-humphed at it, and wondered what the deuce Ac 
should know about universities and education, turned in his dilemma to 
Erring^on, whom he found quietly enjoying in his own room his siesta of 
a pipe and a^pot of half-and-half,” while he amused himself by tickling 
the cropped ears of a hugh under-jawed bull-dog. l%e lieutenant was 

E articularly happy, and flattered to a degree. It was the first time in 
is lift his advice had ever been asked ; and by tbe colonel too — and on a 
subject of knowledge and education too ! 

“ Gad, sir I Chnst Church is the place. For though they behaved 
badly to me, sir, I forgive them; yes, sir, rusticated me for driving 
tandem, and plucked me for my little go. Forgive them though, sir; and 
such a connexion there too, sir. Lord Twopenny had rooms next to 
mine, and Sir Charles Doubledeal was rusticated the same term as I was 
— ^yes, sir. But mind, aolonel, they enter him as a gentleman com- 
moner — a tuft — much jollier life, sir.” 

‘‘ Thank ye, thank ye,” replied the colonel. Christ Church, 6xford. 
Very well.” 

So, accordingly, the colonel sat down and wrote in reply to my mother^s 
letter, first, ten or twelve concise and set lines of the pleasure it afforded 
him to fiu^her the interests and welfare of any branch of his family; 
secondly, that he was equally surprised at my mother seeking /its advice 
on such a subject, when her husband’s must be so superior, as well as that 
there could not be a question as to which was to be the college — why, 
Christ Church, Oxford, to be sure. Then added, “ of course he must be 
entered as a gentleman commoner and finished by t/ie connexion. 

As my father read the concluding lines, he laid down the letter and 
burst into a hearty roar of kughter. ‘‘ Why thy uncle’s out of his mind, 
Marian,” said he, turning ‘to my mother, and the whole matter would 
have been quickly treated as mere badinage^ or an utter ignorance of 
scholastic affairs, and I most likely have dropped into a more lucrative and 
secular profession, had not the word connexion” raised a thousand 
visions of fat pluracies, deans, mitifes, and aprons, in the mind of my 
mother ; and “ interests” and “ welfare^” and a few qualms, in that of my 
father, as Fullalove was a bachelor with a%ood banker^s book— something 
‘‘comfortable” in the funds; and withal not a marrying and my 
mother heiress-apparent to his little hard-earned savings. So, accordingly, 
my father set about the most feasible plan of getting me into that 
college as a servitor, risking the chance of my uncle, the colonel, finding 
out I was not a “gold tuft,” or, if he did, the chance of his knowing the 
difference between the two gradations, as ^ the old veteran had not 
Volunteered an iota towards the sineys of war to cany on my university 
campaign. 

So, six months after the receipt of fhe colonel's letter, I duly matri- 
culated, and was entered as a servitor at that most aristocratic of aristo- 
cratic colleges, Christ Church, Oxford. 
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From my childhood upwards my fisLther had, with pertmactoua oaro, 
instilled into my mind that an universal benevolence was one of the chief 
dictates of some^. Christian chari^, and brotherly love one toward 
another, were in my father’s opinion the noblest attributes of our nature; 
and daily were these sendments practised by tlie good old man at our 
humble parsonage gate, as all the vagrant train— the side, the lame, 
the blind, and hmt, full well knew— 

Careless their merits or their fkults to scan, 

He pity gave ere charity began. 

• 

With such opinions, then, firmly implanted in my breast, with such 
sentiments firmly engraved on my heart, with the glorious example of 
such a father constantly recurring to my thoughts, — unsophisticated by 
the mammon of this life — ambitious, yet charitable, — I looked upon this 
world as a vast parterre of verdure, riches, and goodness, peopled by 
unsophisticated men. My first fortnight at Oxford, however, dispelled 
these day-droam illusions, and laid the foundation of that strength of 
mind to bear the buffets and storms, and afflictions and disappointments, 
of my after-life. I found boys who were yesterday fags at Eton, or having 
their shins kicked at Harrow, suddenly transformed to mtn. The 
transition was as electric as one of Herr Doobler’s pythonic deceptions. 
The whift cravat was changed for the fashionable tie, or the round jacket 
for the blue surtout, and the chrysalis was complete. I was ambitious; 

I yearned for honours, and for a name and for renown ; but I was not so 
besotted by selfishness as to feel hatred and jealousy towards a more 
fortunate competitor who had outstripped me in the race to fame. The 
great Johnson, in a conversation with Dr. Burney, observed, No man 
is angry at another for being inferior to himself.” Might not that great 
moralist have still further seen, and said, How few men are freed from 
the leaven of malice and jealousy at the success and promotion of another !” 
Ill the bitterness of the struggle of life have these sentiments been wrung 
from my heart! I am not one of your mawkish sentimentalists who 
looks upon a man as naturally vicious and bad becauso he bos a good 
coat on his back, and the price of his dinner in his pocket ; nor yet can 
I deify the dirty young urchin who has been romov^ from the sinks of 
iniquity in St. Giles to Pentonville Frison for picking an old gentleman’s 
pocket ; but when I saw myself a victim to a ^stem which seemed to 
indemnify itself by inflicting indignities ^or conferring benefits, — ^wben I 
saw the boy of yesterday with all the vices of manhood, bi^t unrestrained 
by the virtues of age and experience,— wlien I saw the lordling, who had 
been kicked and ewed at Eton for not haviqg the tea-table spread, or 
the beer brought from Jack Knight's, or well swished for his stupidity 
over his Virgil or verses, flattered and indulged at Oxford, simply because 
he wore a gold tuft, and bad a title prefixed to his name, — and when I 
saw the goal of honours was attained by them, not through the rugged 
path of study and of exertion, of sleepless nights, and of wear and tear 
of body and of mind, but by file easy road of interest and connexion,— 
my blood and indignafion then boiled within me, and made me despise ti 
world that could with such sordid loyalty give title, knee, and approba- 
tion to prosperous semblances, and fidl down and worship trictmd-out^ 
pump-handles ! 
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After three years hard study at Christ Church, I weot up for my 
' degree in class ; and trust that 1 may not be deemed to be egotistic^ 
by iny readers when I further add, 1 took it, and a “ double first.” As 
my mind turned back in retrospection over that period, methought it 
the dark page in the book of life ; as I now turn upon a mournful and 
troubled existence, how bitterly the fallacy thrusts itself upon mjr thoughts. 
I had been cauglit, as it were a Shetland pony, on my native hills of 
Cumberland, rough, shaggy, and unbroken. I had been brought and 
tutored in the manege of learning, science, and art ; and painful as the 
bit may be when first placed in the animars mouth, or the spurs when 
first applied to his flanks, I verily believe the training of an un- 
sophisticated, artless lad into the polished cosmopolite, or the refined man 
of letters, is not more so. 

“ Oxford is a jolly place !” Old Christ Church for ever !” “ Tiie 
happiest time of my life was spent at college !” are the general exclama- 
tions of my Lord Happlctree, or Sir De;d^ Rattleaway. True — ^granted; 
but then you had your four days^jjl^week on old Weller’s horses 
witli “ the ITcythrop ;** you had you»» wine-parties, and your boating- 
parties, ai^ \oiir tandem-driving, and ^ your flights up to town to close 
the eyes or dying grandmothers (for which read, “ to see the Opera and 
AlmackV’) ; but 1 will take leave to say you never composed an kmbic in 
your life, nor pored over Herodotus or Homer, except when reciuced to 
the English prose, aided by graphic similes of the “ ring.” or London 
life, of your “coach!” Oh, yc of purple and fine linen! you little know 
it is to suffer poverty amongst plenty, nor the taunting pangs of 
worldly inferiority, trampled on by a blind and selfish superiority ! • 

I sincerely trust that my readers may not, from the foregoing remarks, 
prejudge me, and form the liasty conclusion that T, because I have railed 
against my social position at college, must necessarily be some soured 
misanthrope or sordid votarist, who would exclaim with Timon of Athens, 
Destruction fang mankind.” Far otherwise. Those lines were penned 
in the heyday of iny youth, when my feelings were more sensitive to 
injury or insult, and erp I had mingled in the world, and leanit by 
experience the distinctions Society vouchsafed to rank and wealth. I 
now fervently trust that a ten years* ministry in the service of my Cod 
has so tempered my mind and disposition to a more humble and patient 
frame, that I may be now deemed a meet subject for “ holding the 
mystery of faith in a pure conscience,” and a wholesome example of the 
flock of Clirist/ Iny Saviour 1 , 

Mv readers may still further ima^ne that my college career -was 
totallg unmarked by any friendships whatever ; but I had a few. Some 
in my own grade of life, who are now toiling up the rugged path to prefer- 
ment and competency, and others, too ; but in these I have been singu- 
larly unfortunate in any assistance. Sir Raby Harkaway, for instance — 
a good-humoured, round-faced, powerfully-built young baronet^swore by 
eyer^^thing emphatic that I should have tjie advowson of a fat living in 
his gift; but before he could put his charitable design into execution, he 
unfortunately dislocated his neck while ridihg a match across country 
against Captain Popkins, of the Heavies.” Lord Sanscrit, a^ain, was 
my finn ftiend. I wrote his themes and iambici^ and he prmnised that 
and I only, should he his chaplain, with a snug contingency of I don^t 
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know how many family livings ; but my aspiring hopes were hardly 
raised but to be crushed, for, a month after, my lord eloped with a skip’s 
daughter, and brought his own life as well as scandal to a climax by 
being shipwrecked off Tunis ; while my excellent friend Eastwood, 
afterwords a missionary bishop, was served up as a bonne bouche for a 
chieftain in Owyhee ; and B — ^ne is far too much engrossed with the 
affairs of Downing-street to turn hb mighty mind to so humble an iudi* 
Tidual as your most obedient servant. 

I took a long and lasting farewell of old Christ Church, and departed 
for the silvery gladea rural retreats, and snug parsonage ot my father 
in Cumberland, whero I continued reading^ preparatory to taking 
holy orders ; and after passing the examination of tlic chaplain, I was duly 
admitted into the sacr^ ministry by the Archbishop of York, and from 
thence 1 accepted the office of curate to a very excellent, but very poor, 
clergyman in that diocese, where the qualification for the title of priest, 
on account of his extreme po’-'^rty, was deemed an equivalent for my 
services. After a sojourn here^'M* twelve months, which, from the quiet, 
blameless life, the unaffected piet % and childlike innocence of iny worthy 
rector, was one of the white specks on “ memory’s waste, ’b I left the 
blessed retreat of piety and peace for the noise, ilie turmoil, and callous- 
floss of a London life, where I obtained the appointment of preacher in 
one of trie large churches in that vast city. To attempt to aescribc the 
accuraulatioQ of erime, filth, and pestilence, which pervaded the vicinity 
of my cure, would be sufficiently am^le and important for a separate 
paper, and, at the same time, however interesting the details might lo to 
the •moral economist or politician, I very much doubt whether they 
would be equally admissible to the favour and amusement of the general 
reader. 

My stipend was small indeed ; my duties many and arduous, and 
withal I had to turn to the labour of the pen, and endeavour, by literary 
job work, to eke out a sufficient subsistence, and a modemto supply of the 
humblest articles of raiment. 

It was a dreary autumnal evening, when tha equinoctial winds were 
raising from the streets a thousand little eddies of dust and dirt, and 
whirling them up dark alleys and down by-streets, and into people’s eyes, 
and against w'ell-cleaned panes — when it was dark and dreary and cohl 
without — when the tumult and din of bjisinesshad ceased, and the streets 
were deserted save by the houseless wanderers or the hurraing wayfarers, 
that I sat in my lonely room pqjring, by the midnight taper, over an 
Essay which I was compelled to finish by the morrow for one of the 
literary reviews. For some hours I had worked hard at my subject. I 
had followed up my’ proposition, st^ by step, subjoining a continued 
argument, regular dissertations, proofs and explanations thereon, when, 
on arriving at the concluding issue, my brain, from continued exertion, 
became so confused, my system so fevered, and my pulse so high, that I 
found it utterly impossible to jiroceed. The printer's boy was to call 
punctually at nine in the morning; I, therefore, thought my only chanoe 
of obtaining fresh inspiration was by taking a turn in the street and get- ^ 
ting a mouthful of fresh air to clear my brain. I seized my hat and " 
reached the streets; the night was dark and lowering, and a ragged and^* 
tattered beggar predicted it would be a dirty ni^t, yer honour.” I 
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paid but little attention to his words, but journeyed onwards. My mind 
was carried away by the stream of thought. I again commenced the 
argument on which 1 had been engaged. I worked up the proposition 
from the commencendent, and I had just arrived at tlie issue when a few 
large drops of rain fell hearily on the pavement, quickly followed up by 
a sWp stiower, so that 1 [iretty plainly saw that, except I hurried my 
movements and reached some nospitabie shelter, 1 should be very soon 
drenched to the skin. After a few seconds’ walk I beheld the very 
place 1 was in search of, and turning down the covered entiy I dis- 
covered thal the retreat was already occupied by a young girl, whose 
tawdry finery, summer raiment and dripping parasol, but too plainly and 
painfully indicated her calling and course of life. 

I am afraid it will be a rainy night, sir,” observed the girl, after a 
silence of some five minutes, during which time we had watched the 
shower and the cataracts of lain os they rushed down the gutters. 

I am afraid so,” I replied, fidgeting, about, and feeling loth to form 
the acquaintance of such a person ; ana then 1 continued muttering to 
myself, “ I am afraid I shall be wet through before I get home.” • 

** Home!” exclaimed the girl, with such a bitter emphasis, that I felt 
a thrill run through my whole frame; home! there is no home for the 
wicked.” • 

I remained silent, and attentively examined my companion. Her 
features were singularly regular and prepossessing, her eye soft and 
melting, and her glossy hair clustered o^er a brow fair, smooth, and 
bright with intelligence; and, though penury and care had set their 
ravages on her pallid cheeks, she had still the vestiges of great beaut}^ 

** Bo still awhile, remorseless prejudice, and let tlie genuine feel- 
ings of thy soul avow they do not truly honour virtue who can insult 
the erring heart that would return to her sanctuary,” said the girl, look- 
ing me full in the face, as if she read my thoughts. 

1 was struck by the woiris ; more so, perhaps, than had I been a play- 
going man, and known they were a quotation from “ The Stranger.” 
My conscience struck me. My heavenly Example had herded with 
puolicans and with sinners, and poured the balm of consolation into the 
repentant heart of the unfortunate and the unfriended. 

** 1 am afraid this rain will delay you,” 1 observed, and cause anxiety 
to your friends.” 

“Friends, sir? I have none; nor home, nor parents. Lost! — all 
lost ! — happiue&* here and hereafters am alono on the wide world of 
life, without one pitying heart, one soothing, sympathising breast, or one 
gentle mind who would hold out the liond of kindness to the lost child 
of sin and sorrow.” 

“ But, my poor girl, your own folly or wickedness must have brought 
you to this state,” 1 replied. Your words bespeak a better station, and 
no ordinary advantages of education.” 

“ It was, sir; it was,” exclaimed the girl^ bursting into tears ; was, 
sii; Love with women is (heir sole existence ; and— and I loved him 
with the life of passion ; and as Shakspeare says, sir, 

For stony limits cannot hold bve out. 

And what love can do that dares love attempt.” 
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Best assured, such sophistry as that, from its very reasoning, is cer- 
tain ruin to any gir],’* 1 said. However, you mentioned Aome just now 
in such a bitter strain, th%t I almost fear you have not the means of pro- 
curing a night’s lodging.” 

You are right, sir ; 1 have not. And believe mo when I say I have 
not tasted a morsel of food this day, although I have had to mign the 
winning smile and happy look, as it no canker gnawed my heart.” 

** Poor child !” was my only exclamation, and with a deep sigh 1 
emptied the contents of my scanty purse, small as it was, and break- 
fastless as it would leave me, into her hands. * 

<^May the blessings of an all-seeing Providence be showered down 
upon your head,” fervently said the girl. “And, believe me, if the 
prayers of a lost, degraded woman availeth aught in the presence of tlie 
Mercy-seat, they will be freely offered up this night for yoiu* happiness 
and welfare. And tliink not, because some of our sex have, tiirough 
inveterate vice and ignorance, fallen into such a course of life, and sunk 
so low' in pollution and crime that the headsprings of their every attri- 
butes of Good are dried up, and tlioir sole aim is to satisfy an unsatiable 
thirst for ardent spirits — for they sacrifice life and immortality, not for 
love and affection, but the gin-bottle — ^until their presence is a loathing, 
^id their approach a deadly pestilence, that we are all in the same scalo 
and ohtss. Nay, believe me, the majority of us unfortunates have fallen 
through misplaced confidence or thp villany of false men, and havo 
enjoined o*ii ourselves, by the pangs of eonscienco, a more anguisliing 
punishment than ever emanated from the fertile brains of the most cruel 
tyrants ; and that we would give half our future lives to be allowed 
repentance and an asylum where we might save our souls alive, and be at 
peace with all.” 

As the weather had changed, and the rain ceased, and a policeman 
—who had quite overlooked the bacclianalian strains of a very drunken 
mechanic, who was loudly proclaiming in the neighbourhood that he 
would not go home till inorning, or, rather, until daylight did appear — and 
had come over the street, and ordered ils “ tq move on, and not to be a 
collecting in the public thoroughfares,” 1 thought it best to return to my 
rooms and my study; so, wishing the girl a good night, I made an 
api>ointineiit wdth her for the morrow, when I was to near her tale of 
woe, and, 1 trusted, to attain a reconciliation and forgiveness for her from 
her friends. 
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BY W. U. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 

Chapter L 

The untiring waves of the changeful ocean have in vain expended 
their storm-excited fury for more than half a century since the time of 
which we write on the bold cliffs of Britain’s Isle. Children liave been 
born, have grown up, have become grey-haired men, and have died. 
Successive kings have ruled the land, and have become dust. Constitu- 
tious have been changed ; things unthought of have occurred ; wonders 
have been worked; manners and customs have altered ; a generation 
has passed away — the ocean alone, though full of change, is still the 
fiame ; the rocks and it laugh kings and constitutions to sconi. 

On the coast of Dorsetshire, projecting far into the waters of the 
Ciiannel, is a high and narrow headland well known to seamen by the 
name of the Bill of Portland. 

It consists of a huge mass of fine granite rising abruptly out of the sea, 
and would be completely an island, were it not joined to the main by a 
long narrow strip of sand, so narrow, indeed, that in westerly gales the* 
waves wash completely over it. It is generally called the Isle of Port- 
land. On the northern and eastern side of the head is a bay called 
Portland Bay, which affords anchorage to ships in westerly winds ; and 
further still to the north and on the innermost part of the isthmus is 
Weymouth Bay, on the shore of which the pretty town of that name Is 
situated, once celebrated as the abode of one of England’s best of 
kings. 

The Bill of Portland also forms the eastern side of a deep and large 
bay called West Bay, of which Berry Head, and the shoi-e on which *the 
beautiful towns of Torquay and Tynemouth are situated, is the w'est side, 
the distance across being about thirty miles. On the north side of* the 
Bill and on the shore of West Bay is the village of Chisel ton. It is an 
uncivilised little place, inhabited chiefly by pilots, fishermen, and quarry- 
men. There are two other little villages or hamlets on the island, one 
called Weston, on the west side, and the other Wykeham, on the summit 
of the cliffs above Church Hope C^we, a little deep bay, overlooked by 
an old castle. TJie wealth of Portland consists in its stone, and it is 
full of very valuable quan'les which u*ay*be profitably worked for centu- 
ries yet to come. There is a church in the centre of the island, two 
windmills, and a few trees in the more sheltered positions. On the sum- 
mit of the cliff at the very end of the Bill now stand two lighthouses, 
serving to warn mai’iuers of the surrounding dangers, though in the days 
•of which I write they did not exist. 

]n a direct line to the south for a distance of several miles, especially 
•iluring spring tides, whenever there is any wind there runs a furious and 
<laiigerous race, known well toseamefl by the Ramo of the Race of Port- 
land. This is owing to the broken and rocky nature of the bottom, over 
wliich the tide rushes round the headland at a rapid rate. On beholding 
it one is impressed with the idea that the water is imbued with life or 
moved by some unseen agency. It tumbles, and leaps, and roll^ and 
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twists in the most violent and extraordinary manner. When powerfully 
excited it rushes up the sides aud fy Is bodily down upon the decks of the 
loi^st ships> and woo betide the unfortunate bark of small tonnage whose 
hatches are not securely battened down ! A broken plank or shivered 
spar will alone remain to toll tho tale of her fate. Many a vessel running 
up Channel in hopes of finding shelter in some friendly port has uuwit- 

a approached its dangers ; and as the roar of its angry waters has 
upon the cars of the affrighted crew*, without any other warning 
they have found themselves amid a boiling caldron of waves. In vain 
they attempt to escape— the sea claims them as its prey. fThe guards of 
the lighthouses have often seen such approach, and, without the slightest 
power of rendering assistance, have beheld them sink beneath the wild 
mad waves. So powerful is the current that a vessel has not, except 
with a strong breeze, the power of stemming it, and, once within its 
influence, is unavoidably driven through it. At a point to the east of 
the Bill the current sets directly off the land into the very centre of tho 
race, so that a boat struggling to gain the shore, if sUo once reaches that 
point, must, if it blows hard, be inevitably lost. Tliis point is appropri- 
ately called rut-off Point. 

To the cast of the Bill some three miles offr is another dangerous spot, 

» Mlenomiiiated with more than ordinary [iropriety the Shambles, for number- 
less Cave been the unfortunate wretches who have there become the prey 
of the oc^an. It is a ledge of a mile in length, consisting of rock and 
.sand, on which, if the stoute.‘'t ship drives, she is quickly broken to pieces 
by the fury of the waves. Cruel has been the fate of those who, perhaj>s 
returning home after a long absence from England, have thus lost their 
lives within sight of their native shore. 

As one sails by tho Hill during neap tides, in calm weather, all ap- 
pears bright and smiling, and the headland itself a picturesque spot, 
yongsidc of which a vessel may lie moored to take in her cargo of 
stone. Such is a very brief description of the Isle of Portland, wliich 
wetAiall find necessary for the clear comprehension of the events in our 
story. ^ 

It was a beautiful evening. The sky was clear ; the sun, sinking 
towards the waters of the west, shone bright and warm, and the slight 
ripple caused by the light summer wind which played over the sea gaily 
sparkled as the beams of tho glowing luminary fell on them. Few could 
suppose that that same laughing water could suddenly be aroused to 
destructive anger. ^ • 

On the very southernmost point of the headland wo have been describ- 
ing, at a spot on tho summit ^f the cliffi? which commanded a clear view 
up and down the Channel as far as the eye could reach, and also into 
Portland Hoads, a young girl w’as standing. She was tho only human 
beng on the scene. Tier figure was slight and graceful, though small, 
and almost concealed by a red cloth cloak, with a hood attached — tho 
usual dress of the peasant| of that part of the country in those days. 
Her straw hat had fallen hack, a profusion of light glossy 

ringlets, which, as the ffreeze blew them across her fair brow, appeared 
tinged with a golden hue. Her eyes' were lav'ge, of a deep blue, 
and full of expression; and althougii at first her countenance setaijid 
almost infantine, on a second glance it told of woman’s thoughts and 
woman's feelings — of a guileless heart, yet of a mind no longer childish. 
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To say that she was simply pretty would not be doin^ her justice, for 
she approached to being, if she was not perfectly, beautihil ; and although 
her whole costume was that of a peasant-girl, she possessed a delicacy of 
complexion, and there was a grace and refinement in her appearance 
and manner, which made it seem that she must belong to one of the 
highest grades of society. At her feet lay a remarkably handsome 
mastiff, who evidently felt" that he had committed to him the duty of 
protecting her from all molestation. One hand rested on her guardian’s 
head, while the otlier held a long staff or wand, with a flag attached to 
it. Her gare was directed towards a vessel wliich was approaching 
from the westward. The vessel was a cutter of considerable size, and 
though heavily rigged, and not to be compared in beauty and symmetry 
as the graceful fabrics known under that name at the present day, she 
was superior to most of her class then existing, both in burden and 
speed, as was evinced by the way in which she slipped through the 
water. The wind was off the land, with a little westerly in it, so that 
she could lay well up into West Bay, or fetch round the Bill. The 
young girl watched the cutter till she thought the flag she held in her 
band could be seen from the clt ck. She then, unfolding it, waved it tw'o 
or three times in the ain- The signal was immediately answered by a 
small flag run up to the mast-head of tlie vessel ; it blew out for an in- 
stant in the breeze, and was again quickly hauled down. On Seeing 
this, she unfiustenod the flag from the end of the wand to which it was 
attached, and, letting it hang beneath her cloak, tunied to walk toward 
the centre of the island. She went slowly, as if in a meditative mood, 
nor did she seem to pay any further attention to the vessel we haye 
been describing. She would stop every now and then, and look at her 
dog, and pat his head, wliereon he would wag his tail slightly; but 
though she spoke, he seemed perfectly well aware that she was not ad- 
dressing him. 

“ 1 have done as I was directed, but 1 wish that the task had not been 
given roe,” she said, half aloud. I cannot think W’e have any rig||^ to 
aid in what is unlawful; but, nh me! my father would not listen to my 
excuses if I refused to oBey him. He would only laugh at what he 
w'ould call my foolish scruples, and would say he repented having given 
mo an education so much superior to what other girls of my rank in life 
obtain. Alas ! since my poor mother’s death, lie has never been the 
same man lie formerly was. Some’* secret care preys on his mind, and 
makes him severe ; or, if he knew how he grieved me, he would not 
speak as he does.” Thus soliloquising, Site walked on for a mile and 
more, when, weary with the cvertion, she *8at dowai to rest on a rock, 
sheltered from the wind by the ground which rose considerably behind 
her, while the view Jto the eastward was open, presenting the emm glit- 
tering sea and the coast of Dorsetshire about Lul worth Castle. 

Her thoughts were sad it seemed, for she pressed her hands before 
her eyes, to hide the tears which trickled down her cheeks, though there 
was no one to witness them, with the exception of her dog, who lay 
crouclied at her feet, and looking up with a sympathising glance, full of 
intelligence, in her face, as if to inquire the cause of her g^ef. 

After a time her thoughts grew calmer, her hands slowly dropped on 
her lap, and her eyes closed in sleep. Happy is the rest of innocence 
and youth ; then, the slight cares or sorrows of the moment no longer 
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have power to dbturb the tranqiiiliity of the bosom* So slept the 
maideo, with a sweet smile on her lips and a placid brow. Her faithful 
companion seemed satbfied, and composed himself with his*head*oii the 
ground, but not to sleep, for his eyes were open, and his legs extended, 
read^ to spring up in a moment, to do battle in her service. 

Time flew on ; the sun hod sunk beneath the waves, the shades of 
evening were approaching, and sdli she slept. Not a sound disturbed 
her; the soft air fanned her cheek, and the gentle ripple of the water 
contributed to lull her senses. Fortmiately, her dumb companion did not 
yield to the soothing influences of the moment ; on a 8ud<)2Sii, his ears 
erected themselves, he lifted up his head, and then, with a loud fierce 
bark, sprang forward, but instantly returned to the side of his mistress. 
The sound awoke her, and she started up a itli a frightened and confused 
look, unable to account for the cause of the dog’s anger. He continued 
growling and barking, nor did her caresses tend to soothe him, though 
he wagged his tail, and looked up affectionately into her eyes, as if to 
assure her that lie w^ould defend her. 

*• Come,” she said, “ Nep, we have waited here too long, I fear, and 
must hie liome as fast as we can go.*' As she sf)oke she patted her dog's 
head, and advanced up a slight hill which lay, before her. On reaching 
,^hc summit she paused, for she saw before her a party of four or five 
men approaching the spot w'hero she was. At the same time her dog 
manifested the same signs of anger ho had before exhibited. One person 
was in advance of the rest: he was a' man of some five or six and thirty 
years of age, and of good height and figure, and might yet have looked 
ypung, had not dissipation already dimmed his eye, and furrowed his 
brow and cheeks with preinatuic wrinkles. He was dressed in the ex- 
treme fashion of the day, with rich lace ruffles and collar, an embroidered 
w'aistcoat, and light-coloured long-waistod coat, a flowing wig, with a 
three-cornered hat, low shoes with buckles, and a sword by his side. 
Two of his companions w’^ore the Dutch high boots and broad-brimmed 
hat^of fishenneu, and a fourth was dressed in a costume of mucli the 
same cut, though of coarser materials than the first. 

The young girl tunied pale as she saw tlfe features of the leader of 
the party. ‘‘SSir James Ousdeti !" she exclaimed. ^^Alas! that bad 
man has come here to persecute me agaiiu 1 must fly from him, but my 
strength will scarcely last till I ft^ach home.” 

No sooner did the person spoken of perceive the maiden, than he 
rapidly hurried on to meet her. On this, her couraf^e gave way, and 
she turned aside from the patb site had been following to one on the 
left, which apparently led nearly in the «amo direction, the intervening 
ground being broken and uneflreu. As soon as she began to run, the 
stranger pursued across the country, evidently hoping to cut her off, but 
his progress was, fortunately, much impeded by the uneven nature of the 
ground, liis feet suffering from the sharp stones on which lie trod. 

The dog followed close on the skirts of his mistress's cloak, and it might 
have appeared that he had partaken in her fear, had he not every now 
aiui then turned round with a flercb growl on his pursuer to warn him of 
the danger of approaching nearer. Sir James Ousdon, as she called him, 
however, did not seem to be daunted by his threats, but, calling op ^is 
men to follow, continued the chase. ^ 

Stay, foolish girl!” he exclaimed; ** I would not hurt you for worlds; 
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believe me, fair Jessie*— believe me on my honour I would not; then why 
seek thus to shun me as if I were a fierce beast of the forest?” 

His Voice only made her run the faster, but her stren^h soon fa^ed 
her, and he was on tlie point of seizing her, when her noble dog, like a 
good general, seeing that the moment for action had come, turned round 
with a fierce bark and fiew at his throat. In his attempt to avoid the dog, 
his foot slipped and he fell to the ground. The animal was at his breast 
in a moment, and would undoubtedly have killed him had not his compa- 
nions answered his loud shouts for help. The poor girl, her heart in an 
instant feeling pity for the man who had insulted her, called off the dog; 
but in this case he refused to obey her, signifying by his looks that now 
while he held down her pursuer was the moment for her to make her 
escape. So much engaged was he in looking towards her, that he did 
not perceive the approach of the other men, and before he had time to 
stand on the defensive a blow on the head from a heavy bludgeon sent 
him reeling to a distance. The poor animal could just turn his eyes to- 
wards his mistress, as if to say, “ Ah ! had you followed my advice we 
might both have been well,” before he sank motionless and apparently 
dead on the ground. 

As soon as the gentletpan (for such, I suppose, he would have been 
called) found himself released and unhurt, instead of feeling grateful for, 
the compassion shown towards him, with an angry oath he sprang^ up to 
overtake the young girl, while his followers, worthy imitators of their 
master, were about to drive out any spark of life wdiieh might* remain in 
her dog. 

She had now neither a defender nor the power of escaping. 

This is unmanly, uo»encrous,” she exclaimed, iis Sir James seized 
her arm mul endeavoured to persuade her to fly with him from the island. 
** I must repeat it, I have more reason to hate than to love you.’* 

The baronet ground his teeth in anger. Then if persuasion has no 
effect, I must use, fair one, a little gentle violence,” ho cried, dragging 
her forward. ** Come, come, no folly; you have no one here to help 
you/’ 

But she has though,” exclaimed a man, leaping down from a rock 
under wliich they were standing, and dealing a blow on Sir James’s 
breast, which sent him staggering bock. What buccaneering work is 
this, 1 should like to know? Hilloa! ydli scoundrels, if you strike that 
hound, ril send a bullet through your skulls as sure as you’re alive.” 

These latter words saved the life of Neptune, and his intended mur- 
dorcra slunk off as if fully believing thatUhe threat would be put into 
execution. The stranger, by his appearance, was evidently a man not to 
be trifled wdtli. He was strongly built, of middle height, and about four 
or five and thirty years of age, though from his sunburnt and w'eather- 
w^om complexion he, at the first glance, looked much older. He was 
habited in the rough costume of a seaman, but his dress was cut with 
nautical precision to fit him gracefully, and the materials were new and 
good of their sorts. He wore a long flushing* coat and high boots, muph 
the fashion among seamen in tliose da^s ; while»a leathern belt was round 
his waist, in which were stuck, with no attempt at concealment, two 
brace of handsomely-mounted pistols. Ilis countenance was not unpre- 
})osscssing, though rather broad, and, surrounded as it was with large 
whiskers and a full beard, it had rather a wild appearance, and there was 
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something about the mouth which ^owed that he possessed great finu'- 
ness aud daring, while his eyes bespoke good humour and high spirits, 
with, at the same time, boldness aim undaunted courage. 

How dare you/ you wizen-jawed anatomy, insult a young lady in 
this way?” he continued, turning to the baronet. 

Who are you, sirrah, who, like a footpad, dares stop an English 
gentleman In broad daylight ?** answered Sir James, furiously regarding 
the stranger. “ If there’s law in the land you shall hang for it. Here, 
you fellows, in the king's name seize that villain, aud drag him to the 
boat.” 


Ha, h^ ha ! that’s a good one,” cried the stranger, folding his arms 
aud laughing heartily. “ A fig for your law, Sir James. Why, your 
fellows no more dare touch me, tiiaii you would venture to pull the nose 
of the Great Mogul we hoar talk of. If you and your liveried lacquey 
there like to try it, just do. You've had a taste of my fist already, and 
my popguns are better weapons than the knittjng-needlc you carry by 
your side.” 

Neither the baronet nor his servant seemed inclined to tempt him to 
put Ids threat into execution. Tiio other two men hung down their 
heads and were moving off. * 

mmm** Stay !*’ shouted the stranger. “ You, Bill Hodson and Jem Targett, 
how dared you engage in this work, eh ?” 

“ Why, jou see, captain, we was hired by the day, and didn't know 
the job would interfere with you,” answered one of the seamen, who had 
accompanied Sir James. 

Well, let me never catch you at such work again, that’s all,” said 
the stranger, angrily. ** And now do you two accompany your precious 
master there and his lacquey back to their boat, and mind you don’t laud 
them on Portland again.” 

At these words the rage of the baronet outstripped his discretion, and 
unsheathing his sword he made a rush at the stranger, colling at the same 
time to his people to assist him. Fifty crowns to those who will drag 
that fellow before a magistrate, dead or alive !” he exclaimed. “ Fifty 
more if he is convicted.” 


The amount of the reword tempted the men, aud they returned a few 


paces. 

If you do,” cried the stranger, laughing sarcastically, and drawing a 
pistol from his belt, one of you to adirtaiuty will lose the number of his 
mess.” ^ • 

Cowards!” shrieked the bardhet. ** Wliat, arc four men to be cowed 
by one?” And he, backed by Ilib servant,* w’as about to spring on the 
stranger, when the heads of two other persons were seen above the rocks ; 
they, springing down, soon changed the aspect of affairs. They were 
dressed as seamen, and armed to the teetli, with cutlasses by their sides 
and pistols in their belts ; their rough weatherbeaten countenances, their 
large beards and bold air, showing that tiiey were not persons to be trifled 
with. On seeing them, the th*rec followers of Sir James fairly turned and 
fled, and their master was fkin to follow their example, muttering as he 
went — ‘‘ Scoundrel, the law will some day get you la its clutches, andT 
then I shall have mv revenge.” * " * 

What is it all aoout, captain?” exclmmed the new comers. Shall 
we give chase ?” 
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No, let the rascals go/* answered he who was addressed as captain ; 
« but see what can be done with this poor hound they have so cruelly 
treated. 1 would as lief they had lost one of their own worthless lives 
instead.*’ 

While the scene we have been describing took place, and which, as may 
be supposed, occupied only a few minutes, the young girl leant against the 
side of the rock to recover her breath ; but as soon as she saw that her 
enemies had retreated, she ran to where her wounded favourite lay, and, 
throwing herself down by his side, called liim by his name. Her voice 
seemed to aiouse the faitnful animal, or at all events he began to recover 
from the blow which had stunned him, and his first effort of returning 
consciousness was to lift up his bead in an attempt to lick her hand. 
>She was still bending over liim, when the voice of the stranger startled 
her. 

Miss Dalling,” he said, the villains have taken to flight ; and with 
your leave I will escort you to your house, where I am bound on a visit to 
your father. My people shall carry your dog, and I trust that the poor 
animal will recover. You will not, I hope, refuse me at least the satis- 
faction of seeing you placed in safety.** 

He spoke in a softened tone, very different from what he had before 
used. 

I should be ungrateful if I refused your kindness,*’ answefed the 
young girl, looking up. And my poor, poor dog, it will, indeed, be 
good in y ou to take cure of him.’* 

She spoke in a calm tone ; which seemed not to please the stranger, 
for ho bit his lips till the blood came ; but calming what irritation he 
might have felt, he ordered the two men to follow with the do^ to the 
house of Captain Dalling. They immediately obeyed, aod lifting the 
animal, who made no resistance, into a litter formed of a large sea-cloak, 
tliey bore him after their captain and the young lady, wdio had refused 
to move till she saw her favourite raised carefully from the ground. 
They proceeded as rapidly as she could walk, but she declined any 
assistance from the stranger; and after slie had again expressed her 
thanks to him for his tiinely succour, she relapsed into silence ; nor did 
he, fearless and independent as he was, find words to express his feelings. 
He was evidently chilled by her coldness. 

They did not appear well matched. They put one in mind of an 
eagle and a dove in compauionsKp : and thus they proceeded on their 
way. 

CHArTE» II. 

The principal house in Chiselton, or it should more properly have 
been colled a cottage, as it certainly had no higher pretensions, h^ been 
taken some three years before our story commences by a person who an- 
nounced himself as Captain Dalling. He told no one from whence he came, 
who were his connexions, or what had heed his caHing, though, from his 
superior knowledge of nautical affiura, it was \!ODjectured that he had fol- 
lowed the sea as a profession. 

No slight endeavours were made by the gossips of the place tafind 
out something about him, but they were perfectly unsuccessful. The 
most cunningly devised questions could never make him betray himselL 
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He had money and piud his way honestly, so he considered that no one 
had a right to pry into his secrets. He was in deep mourning when he 
arrived, as was a young girl he brought with him — ins only child, it was 
said, and the female servant who attended on her stated that he had 
just lost his wife. 

This was the sum total of the information gained respecting 
him. Among the furniture which he brought with him were several 
cases of books, scientific instruments, specimens of natural history, 
and other rarities from various parts of the world, as also such instru- 
ments of music as were then used by ladies, tambour framee, and other 
articles for female employment and amusement, so that it was at once 
conjectured that Miss Dolling was accomplislied as well as pretty. 
Captain Bailing devoted himself to completing the education of his 
daughter in the branches of knowledge w'ith w hich he was acquainted, 
and she seemed neither to weary in attending to his instruction, nor of the 
secluded life she led on that wild headland. Two years passed tranquilly 
awav, and Captain Dolling appeared contented and happy, and to forget 
if there existed any former cams, when one evening a stranger claimed 
admittance at their door. Balling looked at him parrow'ly as ho 
entered, and turned pale. The stranger started — the recognition was 
UkUtual. Without speaking, Captain Balling led the way to his study, 
where, tiointing to a chair, his visitor seated himself. 

** 1 thought ^ou were dead,” said the stranger. ^*1 never was more 
taken aback* than wlieii you opened the door for me.” 

I sometimes am tempted to wish that I were dead,” replied Captmn 
Balling. 

That is unwise, man, when the world contains so many pleasures 
for those who know how to grasp them,” observed the stranger. “ Now, 
from your tone and look, I am sure you think 1 intend to do you an injury; 
but you arc mistaken. Bygones are bygones; I will not say* a- word 
to hiirt you, and you in return can do mo good service. I swear that I 
will deal honestly by you. Is it a bargain, man?” 

“ I have no cnoice but to agree,** answered the captain, ‘‘ You will 
not, 1 trust, bo too exacting.” 

“ Oh, no, trust to me. There’s my hand upon it.” 

The stranger soon went away, but he returned several times in 
the course 6f the following month, and after having once by chance met 
Jessie, he came oftener still. His vifits evidently gave no pleasure to 
Captain Balling, for he w'as silent and sad for the followkig day, nor did 
he recover his accustomed calmn&s {ill his daughter's sweet voice soothed 
him by some plaintive air be gloved to h^ar. 11 le stranger’s marked 
attentions to Jessie at last annoyed her, and though she did her best to 
keep him at a distance ho still persevered, till at length, fearful of 
offending him, she listened in silence to whatever he chose to say, 
assuming an unconsciousness of his meaning which was certainly 
real. Thus the year passed aw^. 

Captain Balling, the fathe/of Jesgie, was somewhat nast the prime of 
life, though, from his funt)wed brow, his careworn crieek and white 
locks, he looked much older than he really was. His figure wras tall and** 
well formed, showing that he once possessed much muscular power ; and, » 
his features also must in his youth nave been of considerable beauty, but 
decay was now marked in every lin^uneut. 
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Shortly before the time at which our story commences, two events had 
occurred which considerably broke the monotony of their otherwise quiet 
existence. The first was the appearance of a gentleman at their cottage 
who had by chance landed on the island in an expedition to shoot wild 
fowl. He saw Jessie, and was at once smitten with her beauty and 
artless vivacity ; but he was a libertine of the worst class, and cared 
nothing for the wretchedness and destruction he might cause, provided 
he could gratify the most transient impulse which might seize him. At 
first Jessie was, as was very natural that one so young and unsophisti- 
cated should be, highly flattered by his attentions ; but he came again 
and again, and the honeyed words which w'ere once so pleasing to her 
ear became mixed with words which quickly armed her for defence. 
He had become incautious, from mistaking the blessed ignorance of 
innocence for lightness and frivolity of character — he little could com- 

E ' ^nd the high and noble spirit wtiich dwelt witliin the bosom of that 
girl. Once more he came, and poured the language of the base 
and profligate world into her indignant ear. She listened at first, for 
she know not what ho said ; but when at last she could no longer mis- 
understand him,, she burst from him with a sense of anger and shame she 
had never before experfenccd. Her father, who had been from home, 
returned, and the man of pleasure, as he called himself, fled with frtfr 
from that humble cottage, baffled by a weak girl, but vowing that 
nothing should prevent him from succeeding in his designs^ The result 
of his next attempt has just been described. The second event to which 
we allude had but just occurred. A summer’s gale had been blowing 
for some hours with great violence from the north and north-west, acoain- 
panied by a continued heavy rain, which confined Jessie to the house 
during the whole day. Towards the evening it cleared up, and she put 
oil her cloak and bonnet, and, with her faithful dog, hurried down to 
enjoy the fresh air on the beach. She was amusing herself by tlirowing 
sticks into the water, and inducing her dog to bring them back to her, 
when she perceived a large cutter emerging from the mist which still 
hung over the sea, and, standing directly into the ba^. She watched 
the piMgress of the vessel, which, with a close-reefed mainsail and storm- 
jib, flew like a sea-biixl over the foaming billows. She looked a thing of 
life and animation, so buoyantly and confidently she came along. As 
she drew' near, Jessie recognised her as a cutter belonging to the revenue 
sc^ice, and one of the finest aftoat. She stood on till she came into 
comparatively Smooth water — though riiere was even in the bay a heavy 
sea running— when the helm was put down, and she went about on the 
other tack, but her foresail was kept to windward, and there she lay, 
hove-to, with her head to the westward. Tims she remained almost 
stationary, only slowly forging ahead, but plunging her bows into every 
wave which swept by, as a water-fowl, dressing its plumage, dips its bill 
iuto the water and shakes off the moisture as it again draws it forth. 
As soon as the cutter was hove-to, a boat^was lowered from her quarter, 
and an officer and a crow of six mee w'ere seen to step into her, when her 
liead was at once directed towards the sliore. Scarcely, however, had 
slie left the vessel when the wind, which had been constantly veering 
about, like the heart of a ladpr with many admirers, suddenly shifted to 
the south-west, and blew with redoubled violence, driving the whole 
force of the sea directly against that side of the Bill, As the cutter was 
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now on a dangerous lee-shore, she was obliged to let draw her foresail, 
and to stand ofiF to a greater distance. The boat had meantime been 
driven some way, so that it was as difficult for her to get back to the 
vessel as it was dangerous to proceed. On, therefore, she came, to a 
spot some little way to the soutn of where Jessie was standing, but when 
she got near it the people in her evidently did not like the looks of the 
heavy surf breaking on it, and accordingly pulled off again and con- 
tinue along the line of the beach, looking out for a more secure place 
to effect a landing. This even was a work of some danger, as the boat 
was thus brought broadside on to the sea, and whenever a larger wave 
than usual came, her head was turned to it, to prevent her from being 
capsized. The men in her exerted themselves to the utmost to urge on 
the boat, for every instant the wind and sea were iiici'easing, as was the 
danger of their position. 

Jessie watched the boat with much anxiety, for she was w'oll aware 
of the risk her crew were running, and she felt for tliem as a right- 
minded tender-hearted woman feels for her fellow- creatures, though their 
faces may be unknown. Now the boat was in the trough of the sea and 
completely hid from view, now on the top of a wave, and seemingly 
about to be hurled over and over on the beach, ai^d often as she watched 
it she fancied that the fate of all on board must be sealed, so long was it 
coii'^ealed from her view'. Dark clouds rose from the south-west and 
drove towards Portland ; the rain again commenced, and the sea-spray 
flew over hei^ but she could not tear herself from the spot, and she dared 
not quit it to call for assistance, lest in the mean time the boat might be 
upset. Her dog stood by her side uttering every now and tlien a loud 
barl^ and by his agitated movements appearing to enter fully into her 
feelings. At last, either in their hurry to get on the crew were loss 
cautious, or a wave came higher than any preceding ones, and she saw 
the boat rise suddenly to the foaming crest of a wave, and then, before 
there was time to pull round her head to meet the one which followed, 
she w'as turned over and over and hurled on the sliore. The crow in 
vain endeavoured to grasp at the oars to save themselves from sinking, 
and, though the surge swept them onward, it again drew them back 
amid the boiling surf. 

Jessie uttered a cry of horror as the catastrophe occurred, for, though 
she had been expecting every instant to witness it, she had yet hoped 
they might escape. Before her were •seven human beings strugghag 
for existence in tiie waves, and she had no power to render them assist- 
ance. One after another disappeared from her sight, till ouo alone re- 
mained. He was a strong swimmer, and boldly he bufleted the waves, 
but his progress towards the shftro was very slow. He might indeed 
have reached it sooner, but he had been nobly endeavouring to assist his 
comrades, and to two of them he had j^lven spars which he had secured 
to support them, while ho himself remained without any aid but his own 
arms. These exertions had much exhausted his strength. Still ho 
uobly kept up the fearful struggle. As he came, to be hurled back again 
by the next receding wave, Jessie saw*with grief that he could not much 
longer hold out. Once he nearly touched the ground, but before heu 
could secure his hold he was hurried back again. Cruel seemed his fat^ 
thus to be deprived of life within almost reach of land. Again he ap-*" 
proached, but the strokes of bis arms were every instant growing 
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weaker. Her dog looked up and whined, but did not advance. Jessie 
could no longer withstand the impulse which urged her to attempt his 
rescue. She rushed into the water, and stretched out her hand towards 
the drowning man, whom she now saw by his uniform to be an officer ; 
but he was still far from her. The attempt was nearly fatal to herself, 
and she could with difficulty withstand me force of the wave which 
swept by her. It was the swimmer’s last effort^ and with an imploring 
look towards her, his arras refusing to support him, his head sank be- 
neath the foam. Her dog comprehended her wishes — with a bound he 
flew past her, and, dashing into the water, seized the drowning man by 
the collar of his coat, and the next wave hurled them both together on 
the beach. Here the dog held fast the now unconscious seaman, to pre- 
vent the wave from carrying him again back, till Jessie could come to his 
assistance. She then, with a strength which she was un^uscious of 
possessing, with the aid of her four-footed attendant, dragged him com- 
pletely out of danger ; then, exhausted by her exertions, she sank down 
by his side. 

The waves roared loudly, the wind whistled, the spray and rain beat 
over her, but she cared not for them, for there was joy at her heart for 
having preserved a fellcMv-being, yet she burst into tears; she quickly 
recovered, for she felt that her task was not accomplished. Her 
care was to loosen the stranger’s neck -handkerchief, and to chafe his ha^s 
and temples. He brcatlied, but it was \wth difficulty, and for some 
minutes he remained unconscious. To her they seemed hours. At last 
he opened his eyes, and comprehended what had occurred. “*Twas 
an angel form I thought I saw beckoning me onward, and I was^not 
mistaken,” he muttered. This was said in sincere earnestness, not 
as a frivolous compliment : and she gave him credit for saying what 
ho thought. 

^‘Hush, hush!” she answered; ‘^you must not attempt to speak yet, 
hut you must husband all your strength to walk to the nearest cottage, 
where we can get assistance, for I cannot venture to leave you.” 

“ Oh, I think 1 could walk were I to try,” he replied ; “ but tell me, 
young lady, where are hay boat’s crew? What became of the poor 
fellows ?” 

“ 1 cannot answer you, sir, at present,” she replied, not wishing to shock 
him by telling him of ‘their loss. “ However, if you will support yourself 
on my shoulder and will try to waik, I will lead you where further assist- 
ance can be procured.” 

“ I will try what I can do,” he saffi, tfndeavouring to rise; hut he found 
that, besides being weak from his exertions, he had injured his leg, 
probably from striking it against the side of the boat as she capsized. 

After two or three ineffectual attempts, he was obliged to sit down 
again. As his strength returned and he collected his scattered senses, 
he remembered all that had occurred; and when he saw the heavy surges 
rolling in on the shore, he at once conjectured the fate of his men. 

“My poor, poor fellows !’’ he muttered; “and I am the only one 
remaining of you all. May I feel fhankful hr the mercy shown me!'’ 

Jessie^ meantime, had been looking about for a stick to assist him, and 
she fortunately found the broken spreet of a boat’s sail, whidi she brought 
him. He now ag^in attempted with better success to raise himself, and 
with this as a crutch under one arm, and leaning on her shoulder, though 
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he pressed as lighilj as he could, he was able at a slow pace to leave the 
beach. He was dow all anxiety about his cutter, the shades of evening 
having come on and the clouds having gathered down so thioklv that 
she was nowhere to be seen, nor could Jessie, whose attention had been 
wholly taken up in watching the boat, tell him what had become of her. 
He soon found that he could walk tolerably well with the assistance given 
him, and Jessie therefore determined to conduct him to her father’s 
cottage, where she knew he would be much better taken care of than in a 
fisherman’s cabin. Thus they went on, the young officer pouring forth 
expressions of gratitude into Jessie’s ear, to whi^ she not "Unwillingly 
listened, for it was pleasant to hear him speak whom she had rescued 
from death, while her dog showed his consciousness of having partaken 
in the deed by leaping and* barking with joy. The stranger hod, how- 
ever, overtasked his strength, and he could but just reach Captain Dolling’s 
porch when he sank down in a swoon. A room was immediately pre- 
pared for liim, and* he was put to bed, where he remained for many nays 
suffering from a severe fever, and tended with the greatest care by 
Captain Dalling and his daughter. 

it is not to be supposed that Jessie should fail to feel a deep interest 
in one whose life she nad been instrumental in preserving, and the officer 
SEOS certainly not ungrateful for the benefit she had bestowed on him. 
He saw her constantly, and had many opportunities of speaking to her, 
for Ills illness was severe and his recovery proportionably slow, and she 
attended on him whenever her father was from homo or otherwise 
engaged. He, however, never spoke of love, or uttered an expression 
wliich might lead her to suppose that he felt more than the purest gra- 
titude for all she had done for him. As soon as he luid strength to write 
ho sent off several letters to London and elsewhere, and when the weather 
moderated he begged Captain Dalling to despatch a messenger to Wey- 
mouth to discover what had become of his cutter. Some days passed 
before he gained tidings of her, when it was found that she had worked out 
of the bay, and, going round outside the Race of Portland, had at last reached 
Weymouth. He then, finding that some time must elapse before he 
could move, had sent her on to Portsmouth, in* order to get some ncccs- 
sa:^ repairs. 

Thus did Lieutenant Hastings become an inmate of Captain Dalling’s 
abode. 


Cl^T%ER III. 

Captain Dalling had become somewhat anxious at the length. of 
time his daughter was absent from home, and when night came on and 
she did not appear he could no longer restrain his alarm. He had taken 
his hat and stick, and was in the porch on his way to search for her, 
when to his joy he distinrashed her coming up the lane, through the 
gloom, accompanied by tne stranger of whom we have before spoken. 

Thank Heaven she has dbme!” he ejaculated ; but it will never do 
to allow that man to meet the officer. Harm will come of it, I fear, if 
he does.” 

Jessie saw her father, and, running on, threw herself into his arms. « 

I have been delayed, and have to thank Mr. Southmte for assisting 
me,” she said. “But I will tell you all about it i^-anf^by. He wishes 
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to speak to you on business. Keep him in your room as long as pos- 
sible, and I will try to persuade Mr. Hastings to retire to his chamber.’* 

She had just time to whisper these words, and to enter the cottage, 
before the person she spoke of as Mr. Southgate came up, followed by 
the two men w'ho earned Jessie's dog. At a sign from tneir chief they 
conveyed the dog into the kitchen, which was on one side of the entrance, 
and then proceeded down to the sea-shore. 

Good evening, Captain Bailing, " said Mr. Southgate, as he reached 
the porch. “ I’ve convoyed your little daughter safe from a fleet of pirates 
she met on her way home, and, faith! I was glad of her company, as I 
was coming to visit you myself. 1 have some matters of business to talk 
over with you.” 

Captain Dolling did not look as if he was pleased, but he answered 
quietly, 

“Come in then to my study, where we can be alone, for I have a 
visitor in my sitting-room, and 1 suppose what you have to say Is for my 
private ear.’’ 

“It is not for that of a stranger, at all events,” answered the guest, 
“ so I will follow you to your room ; and afterwards, by your leave, I 
will join you at supper, far I’m sharp set, and must be on board again 
to-night. My craft is hove-to off here, I see.” 

“ Yes, she stood in here nearly an hour ago, and in truth I expected 
you to land from her,” said the captain. 

As they were speaking they entered the study, where, after the door 
was closed, they seated themselves at the table. 

“ Oh, the Daring and I are seldom far from each other,” observed the 
visitor, laughing ; but on tliis occasion I had appointed a man to meet 
me at a spot we know of, and I was accordingly put on shore at the end of 
the Bill, when on my way here 1 fortunately heard Miss Balling crying 
for help. I am sorry that I did not finish that scoundrel Sir James 
altogether, but, faith ! I was thinking more of taking care of the young 
lady than of punishing him.” 

“ She and 1 are most grateful to you,” said the captain, after his visitor 
had given an account of the adventure, “But beware of Sir James; 
he will revenge himself on you for this day’s work, depend on it.” 

“ Oh, 1 care jiothing for what such a thing as that can do to me,” 
answered the guest. “ But never mind him. I have a subject of more 
importance to talk about. Captaiif,we have been old* acquaintances, and 
I have done you cnore than one good turn in our day ; you must now do 
me one. I love your daughter, and*I \^ant you to use your influence 
wit)i her to think better of me than she dpos at present.” 

The colour, at these words, left Captain Balling’s cheeks, and he 
pressed his lips together. 

“ I feared that you fancied her,” he replied, after some moments’ 
hesitation. “ But you know that a father cannot control his daughter’s 
affections, and if Jessie does not return your regard it is no fault of 
mine.” ^ • 

“ Perhaps not, Balling, — perhaps not,” saifl the guest “ However, 
you can give me more frequent opportunities of winning her love, and 
your sanction to our marriage if I succeed. Her heart is free at all 
events, for she lias seen no one to fall in love with — which is so much in 
my favour. Now, I have made up my mind to settle down into a sober, 
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steady character ; and as 1 have laid by a good sum, I shall be aUe to 
support her like the lady she is.” 

‘‘ I dare say you would,” said Dalling ; “ though a resolution is more 
easily made than kept, you know ; and I tell you again that I will do 
eveiything you wish, but I will not interfere with ray daughter s affec- 
tions. Poor girl ! I liave injured her as it is, and I will not run the risk 
of making her unhappy for life.” 

“ I don’t want to make her unhappy. I hope that I shall make her 
very happy exclaimed the guest, stamping impatiently with his foot. 
“ Must I remind you tliat 1 have it in my power to make het an orphan 
and a beggar too, glad to accept ray assistance ? You know me by this 
time. Take your choice, and I will follow my determination.” 

Dalling threw himself back in his chair, with his hands clasped tightly 
before him. 

“ 1 will speak to my daughter,” at length he said, in a husky tone, 
which showed tlie struggle within. “ I will abide by her determination ; 
but it is folly to expect to hurry her feelings. Love is often of slow 
growth, you know ; and if you would win her, you must have patience.” 

“ I suppose I must, though it is not a quality I have much cultivated,” 

said the guest. “ I3ut remember that you do no* play me false — or ; 

however, Til trust you; and now we’ll iu to supper, for my time is 
sliort.*^ 

Saying this, the stranger rose, and before Dalling had oven time to 
stop him hh was at the door of the parlour. As lie entered the room, 
he started back on seeing the young officer at tabic. 

Lieutenant Hastings!” lie exclaimed. ‘‘ What brings you here ?” 

‘‘'Dory !” cried tlicv>tlh'er ; “ the most daring smuggler in the Channel. 
How dare you show yourself before me ?” 

“ As to that, Mr. Hastings, there is very little I dare not do,” replied 
Dory, for he was no other than the celebrated free-trader. “ But I know 
not that you were hero till I this moment set eyes on you ; and now 
that we have met under the same roof, let us have a truce. I will trust 
to your taking no unfair advantage of me, should you have the means, 
which I don’t suppose you have.” 

“If you are tlie person who has just rendered so essential a service to 
Miss Dalling, you shall receive no injury from me, as far as my duty will 
allow me,” said the king’s officer. 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Dory, starting «p, and looking from Hastings to 
.lessie : and the look brought a blush into the young girl’s cheek ; “ is 
it so?” and he filled to the brinf a*tumbler from a bottle of wine which 
stood on the table, and tossed it off. In a moment his agitation passed 
off. “ Well, lieutenant,” he conl;inued, “ I might be tempted, with the aid 
of a boat’s crew Tve got waiting for me, to ship you on board my cutter 
for a spell, but under this roof, however you came here, you are safe ; 
so with Miss Jessie's leave we’ll to supper, and say no more about it.” 

Hastings smiled at the cool impudence of the smuggler ; Jessie looked 
alarmed and confused, for a i^cret she had thought hid within her own 
bosom, or rather which she had not confessed to herself, had just been 
mentioned, and, knowing the reputed desperate character of Doiy, 
was full of fears for the safety of Hastings. Captain Dalling wak the 
most disconcerted. He had reckoned on Hastings and Dory not being 
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acquainted with each other's person ; and as the latter had said he would 
remain only a few minutes, he trusted that he would not betray himself, 
and that thus all explanations mif^ht be avoided. The supper, however, 
passed off more harmoniously than under these circumstances might have 
j^ecn expected. Dory laughed and talked incessantly, telling several 
stories of his adventures which it might have been supposed he would 
not have ventured to mention before a king's officer ; but in those good 
old times the bold free-traders had neither respect for the government, 
the laws, nor for those who attempted to execute them. 

It may ift)t be here amiss to describe the bold smuggler, Captain Dory, 
or, as he was more familiarly called, Jack Dory, though his real name was 
Southgate, by which only he was kno\vn to Captain Dalling and his 
daughter. He was one of the most daring and suc^cessful free-traders of 
the day, and there was not a port on the northern coasts of France or 
Holland, or a spot on the shores of Dorsetshire, Hampshire, or Sussex, 
where ho ivos not well known, and u ith 'which he was not intimately ac- 
quainted. He had for yeai’s past defied the revenue with impunity, till, 
grown bold by success, he had become, It was said, less cautious than for- 
merly. He had persons in his pay in every direction ready to collect in- 
formation and to warn him of danger; and there was not a place along 
the southern coast of England where he could not collect, at a moment’s 
notice, almost a little army to obey him. Although outlawed, ' ,vitK' a 
price on his head, he ventured in open day wherever he pleased, and so 
general vras the belief in his means of escape, and so great the fear of his 
prowess, as he and his crew always went armed even on shore, that no 
one dared to molest him. Thus year after year Dory pursued his suc- 
cessful career; and, if he did not become a rich ipan, it was because he 
spent the money he easily gained with the free hand of a sailor. He had 
never married, though report whispered that there was not a port he fre- 
quented where he did not own at least one damsel’s heart, yet that cir- 
cumstance did not prevent his being equally well received in other places; .in- 
deed, like moths round a candle, the girls were rather the more inclined 
to risk singeing their pretty wings by flirting with him. The truth is, 
he was somewhat of a gay Lothario, and while he himself escaped un- 
scathed he cared little mr the mischief he committed. His time came, 
however, and from the moment he beheld Jessie Dalling he was an altered 
man. Thus the dashing smuggler, who cared not for king’s officers, re- 
venue laws, or maiden’s aiFections,< became himself the slave of the tender 
passion, and leamed to hug the chains he had before despised. 

Such was the man who nowr sat opposite to Hastings and Jessie Dalling. 
As he looked at them he felt that his chance of success was small, but he 
determined not to strike his flag. Hastings guessed, perhaps, something 
near the truth. Jessie had just before told him of Southgate's, or rather 
Dory's gallant behaviour, and he felt that he was himself, even then, 
somewhat in the outlaw’s power did he choose to exercise it. Weak and 
unable to defend himself, there was nothing more easy than for Dory to 
bring up a few of his desperadoes, as he had hinted he could, and to cany 
him off as a hostage. Such things had been* done before, and Hastings 
wotdd have been a valuable prize. He determined, therefore, not to be 
outdone in generosity, and, therefore, in Dory’s hearing he turned to 
Captain Dalling, and said, 

** I have to offer you my thanks for your hospitality to a stran^r far 
more than my words can express them. I must bid you farewell, for I 
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received notice that the Scourge was to sail from Portsmouth this morn- 
ing at davbreak, so that she may be off here to-night or to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I must not delay a moment in getting on board. I have no 
longer any excuse to prevent me from attending to my duty.*' 

“ Thank ye, Mr. Hastings,** said Dory, on hearing this j “ I take the 
hint, and shall remember that one good turn deserves another. I must 
be off. Good night, sir; good night, captain." He looked at .Jessie in 
doubt. Good night, Miss Jessie; you have a friend in mo at all 
events." And, seizing his hat, he hurried out of tlie room, followed by 
Captain Bailing, who seemed anxious to say a word to him before he 
went away. 

The party have all risen. When loft alone Hastings took Jessie’s 
hand, and she did not withdraw it. 

“ Jessie,” he said, “you saved my life, and I felt gratitude, but from 
the first moment it was not unmixed with love. That love has ripened 
into the sincercst, the deepest affection which can animate the human 
heart. I must go now, but I will return the moment niy duty will allow 
me, if you will accept my love, to claim you as my wdfe. Do you care 
for me, Jessie ?” 

The young girl’s eyes spoke plainly to the loner’s senses that his hopes 
•'•ore not vain, and with joy he pressed her unresistingly to his breast. 
The Bret moments enjoyed by lovers, when their affection is mutually 
confessed, are very sweet, and so- Hastings and Jessie found them. 
Balling was some time absent, and when he returned ho was gloomy and 
out of spirits. Hastings, However, was unwilling to shorten the momoiits 
in which he could be with her he loved, and it was therefore late in the 
evening before the master of the house, who had been so lost in reflection 
as not to observe how the time sped, gave the signal for retiring. They 
had scarcely taken up their lamps when a loud knocking was heard at the 
dooi^ and a voice inquired if Juicutenant Hastings was there. The per- 
son, on being admitted, proved to be a midshipman of the Scourge, who 
had been sent on shore to report her arrival. 

“There was so light a wind that we could scarcely get in, sir,” he ob- 
served; “and as we got round the Bill a thick fog came on, and we could 
scarcely make out this place. When wo stood in wo fancied that we saw 
a vessel hove-to off here, but wo afterwards lost sight of her, and just 
now a boat hailed us, and told us that you had sent to order us to anchor, 
and that you would not want the boat till to-morrow at eight o’clock. 
Mr. Billins accordingly, sir, brought j;ho vessel up, as the \?cather promises 
fine, but to make certain sent me on shore to see you in case of a mistake.” 

“ A trick of Dory’s to gain time,” exclaimed Hastings ; “ but wo will 
be after him. You did right to come for me at all events. I will go on 
board at once. Captain Balling, I must say a hurried * farewell. Miss 
Balling 

He took her hand, and whatever he said was not audible ; but hig 
looks spoke far more than his words ; and had not the midshipman been 
busily engaged in attacking a cold leg of chicken at the instigation of 
Captain D^ing, he migm have discovered his commander’s secret. 
Hastings then hurried off his subordinate, and, attended by two o( his 
men, vmo came to assist him, proceeded down to the boat. As he Idft 
the house he exclaimed, “ Now then, my men, let us put our best feet 
foremost, and we have a fair chance of catching the famous Jack Dory.” 

o 2 
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A TALE OP THE EIGHTH CENTUEY. 

By THE Rev. James Bandinel. 

Chapter IV. 

THE BIRTHDAY. 

It was a noble entertainment that which King Alured determined to 
give in honour of his only daughter’s entrance into life. It was to last 
nine days. 

The first, tlie real birthday, was to commence with a religious cere- 
mony, succeeded, after an interval of some hours, by a luncheon, or, as it 
was called in those times, the noonday meal.” This concluded, thei’C 
\\a'< to bo a ball; the day theing finished olf by a supper. 

The second, third, and fourth days were to be occupied in hunting; 
the fifth was to be a ball again; the sixth, being Sunday, was to he duly 
observed; for Ebcrhard, tlie grandfather of Alured, who was ninth in 
descent from the gjfeut Arminius, whilst a Itostage at the court of Con- 
stantinople, had been won by tlie charms and eoiiverted by the eloquence 
of the Lady Thcopblla, the hist scion of tlie Ojpeient house of the liera- 
clidap. Alured, therefore, had been brought up in the Christian faith, 
though most of his neighbours, and many of bis subjects, still remained 
faithful to the >vorslnp of their ancestral demons. 

The seventh day was to he devoted to fishing in the lakes and streauis of 
the neighbourhood; the eighth to a tournament; and the ninth to a 
festival, more magnificent in every way than anything which had pre- 
ceded it. After this the quests, unless especially invited to stay, were to 
depart to their several homes. They had come from every part of 
Europe and Afiic where the Teutons were the ruling race; and there 
were strangers, too, from other lands — from the shoi’es of the .Xgacan 
and those of the Propontis, from the mountains of Wales and those 
of lern^. * 

It ivill surprise many ladies of the present day to be told that, notwith- 
standing the dangers and fatigues df the Forest of Idruna, Aleth^ was 
dressed and at the head of her train by an hour before sunrise — but so it 
was. Leaning on her father’s arm, she issued from the palace-gates, 
followed by all the beauty aud chivalry of Ids subjects, and preceded at 
a short distance by a band of priests, bearing an immense silver cross, 
the gift of the reigning Coiistaiitinopolitan monarch. Slowly the pro- 
cession moved onward, to the sound of solemn music, whilst a vast mul- 
titude fell to the rear, or accompanied it or cither side, till they reached 
the appointed spot, a wide glade on the outskirts of the forest There 
they iA knelt, in deep and quiet devotion, until the moment of sunrise. 
Still and calm they were, but not altogether silent For, softly and 
gently from that mighty concourse arose the heartfelt and scarcely 
uttered prayers which every one there present offered up for the beautiful 
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princess. But the most fervent prayers were those offered by Aleth^i 
herself: for hers was the purest and holiest heait there ; and, to her, com- 
munion with Heaven was intercourse with home. 

And now, as the sun in the fulness of his glory arose above the 
mountains, arrayed in more than usual splendour, as though he wished to 
pay his tribute of love and reverence to the lovely and noble princess, 
the worshippers stood up and poured forth, with one heart and one voice, 
a hymn of triumphant thanksgiving. The service proceeded with solemn 
and simple earnestness on the part both of ptfhsts and people, till, at the 
appointed time, Uie king led his daughter to the front of 4hat mystic 
stone, which, once used as the altar of Woden, was now consecrated to 
the worship of Christ ; and, giving a garland of golden oak-leaves and a 
massive wedge of gold to the bishop, knelt beside his child. Aelfric, for 
it was he, having placed both offerings on the altar, consecrated them 
by prayer, and then returned the wreath to Alured, who immediately 
placed it on his daughter’s brow. The missionary bishop thou pro- 
noun&d a blessing on the head of the princess ; the people ratified the 
ceremony by a loud “Amen!” and then, rising to tlieir feet, shouted 
with one accord, “ God save the Princess Aleth^ ! Long live Alethc the 
Beautiful, heiress of Alured the Mighty !” • 

JThe princess now returned to the palace, and betook herself to her own 
aparfflents, where she spent some hours in thought and pmyer before 
arraying herself for the festival at which she was to preside. 

The subjects of Alured, and the grater part of his guests, were deeply 
impressed by the birthday service ; but there were timse amongst the 
laUer who did not sympa|jiisc with it, who were still strongly attached to 
the false faith of their fathers, or at an^ rate unconverted to Christianity. 
Amongst those who remained as yet undecided on this vitally iinportimt 
point, was Sir £drcd of Droiitheim ; and whilst Eustace entered into 
earnest conversation with his uncle Aelfric, the Northman wandered 
listlessly and moodily forth, revolving in his mind the claims of the con- 
tending systems which at that time divided the allegiance of the Western 
World. His ancestors on the one side had been for the most part ferocious 
Pagans ; on the other, for tlic last hundred years, they had been fanatical 
Mohammedans, yet ho had learned something of the new faith from 
Christian captives — he had mingled with Christian knights, both as friend 
and foe— -he had been a guest too at the castles and courts of Christian 
barons and kings, and he ha^ had inafly opportunities of making himself 
acquainted with Christian doctrines, and contcmplatii^g transcendent 
examples of Christian virtue. Me c*ame, however, to Arlstadt undecided 
— he would look, ho would consider, there was time enough yet : the 
matter did not press. He wandered the whole of that morning, and he 
thought deeply ; but the result of his thoughts was, tliat he would for 
the present content himself with wooing the Princess Alethe, for whom 
he had already conceived a violent passion, utterly unworthy of the holy 
being who was its object, and leave the religious question to a future day. 

And what were the 8ubj<9cts treated of by Aelfric and Eustace ? 
Many : for the uncle and nephew had not met for some time, owing to 
the niissionaiy labours of the one, and the chivalrous adventures of 4116 
other ; but amongst them all there was none which the younger o& ^he 
two dwelt on so long, or recurred to so often, as the Princess Alethd. 
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Time, however, wore on; and the guests of all ages is ere summoned 
to the noonday meal. It was nothing as to quantity — a mere light col- 
lation for those days, consisting almost exclusively of birds and the 
smaller kinds of game. The largest dish there was a lamb roasted 
whole ; the remainder was made up of hares, geese, turkeys, and other 
small fry, with rabbits, chickens, and ducks, by way of entremets. It 
was, tlierefore, as I observed, a mere light collation ; for the warriors of 
those days looked upon the denizens of the farmyard, the air, or the 
lake, ill the same way tn^^ you do, gentle reader ! reHned, abstemious 
reader ! oiir larks or hccahcoos ; or, if you be of less advanced age, we 
might, perliaps, venture to add sparrows. And why should we not say 
sparrows ? The happiest da^s of our early life were those on which we 
had sparrow-pie for dinner. How we used to enjoy that day, as it came 
once a year, when we were allowed to dine at the cottage, after having 
watched our kind host pick off the little creatures that were to form our 
festival dish. 

However, to our tale. The princess sat at the head of the boarS, her 
brow'S graced with the oaken chaplet, whose leaves were of gold, and its 
acorns of emerald ; her beautiful figure clothed, but not concealed, by a 
simple white robe, coii(in^‘d by a rich girdle ; lier shoulders were covered 
by a shawl of rich green silk, lately ai rived from tfie East, over wdiich 
was thrown a scarf of netted silver, the knots being all couccalfed ty 
garnets ; around her neck w'as a necklace of magnificent pearls, from 
which hung a diatuond cross, that had once been the profUprty of her 
Grecian ancestress. But w'ho, of all those present, looked at any of 
these ornaments when they could look at tho princess Alethe ? Nqne 
of the male guests, at any rate? There w'as, however, one ornament 
which did attract attention, and that was a beautiful rose which she 
wore in her bosom. 

The meal was soon despatched ; for the provant^ though light in the 
extreme, was first-rate, so that it invited attack and offered no effectual 
resistance. 

Seeing, therefore, that his guests had concluded their aerial repast, 
and were all eager for thh coming ball, King Aluied rose from his seat, 
and, giving his arm to the princess, led the w'ay to the apartment destined 
to be the scene of the coming festivity. It was a large enclosure, 
lormed by walling in and roofing with timber and green boughs an ex- 
tensive piece of smooth, hard greens wax'd. The walls were richly deco- 
rated with all t^ie flowers of the season, and thickly stuck with torches 
of firwood, which were lighted as the «un went down; flowery festoons 
hung from the roof, su[)porting in the centre, high above the heads of 
the dancei's, yet sufficiently far from the roof to avoid its taking fire, 
bundles of smallel* torches, which acted as chandeliers. At the higher 
end of the room hung more than one magnificent lamp of Byzantine 
manufacture ; iu the comers stood four bronze statues, the spoils of 
Rome, when sacked by Alaric, holding in their hands large flambeaux. 
The length of the room was three times its breadth, and the entrance, 
situated at the lower end and occupying half the width, enabled the 
vast concourse assembled without to see all that went on within ; so that 
the people danced to the same music with the court, though not under 
the same roof, and shared with them the beauty of the brilliant scene. 
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Tlie ladies were> ^nerally speakinjar, extremely handsome, especially 
those of the princess’s train, whose bright eyes glanced with a thrilling 
delight at the thought of their first ball. Amongst them the beauty of 
Alice shone pre-eminent, yielding only to that of her unrivalled mistress. 
The dress of the fair Teutons, though the Greek minstrel deemed it bm> 
baric in the extreme, displayed their faultless forms to the fdlest advan- 
tage, without in the least degree violating tlie strictest modesty. 

The king opened the b^l writh his daughter; Sir Reginald danced 
with her on the next occasion, but a difficulty arose as to who should 
lead her out then. Their prior amval, and tlicir services pn the pre- 
ceding day, placed Sir Edred and Sir Mustace ab#ve nil other competitors; 
but the difficulty was to choose l>etween them. Sir Edred claimed 
descent from Zemebock, Sir Eustace from Thor. Sir Edred had per- 
formed prodigies of valour, so had Sir Eustace; nor could the palm be 
easily assigned to either. They had, moreover, arrived at the same mo- 
ment on the same day, and liad shown equal zeal and courage in attempt- 
ing to preserve the princess from the emissaries of Sir Hildebrand. 

The king was much perplexed: at length a lucky thought struck him 
— a thought more likely to suggest itself to a parent than to his child, 
especially on such an ooeasion — ho would seij^le the point by seniority. 
S^, after he had explained his difficulty at full length, he demanded to 
knd^ the ages of his two guests ; and the result was, that Aletlii found 
herself the partner of Sir Edred. She was decidedly disappointed. She 
would hav^ preferred dancing with* Sir Eustace. So you see, dear young 
ladies! that your loveliest ai ices t loesses were afflicted with tlie same sor- 
rgws that fall to yonrulot: even the Princess Aletlie could not obtain 
the partner she wished for the third dance, and that, too, on her own 
birthday. As the knight took her hand, with a bright smile on his 
countenance, his eve glanced passionately from her beautiful features, 
over her graceful fomi, till it rested on the kose. Suddenly the whole 
expression of his face changed ; his eye flashed ; his brow became dark- 
ened ; and after expressing his warm admiration for the flower, to which 
die Indy merely replied, “ Yes, it is very lovely,” — he asked her whence 
it came, and who had been so fortunate as tb present it to her. The 
princess changed colour, and, for the first time in her life, felt unable to 
give a direct reply ; whilst Rosabel’s warning — “ Beware of Sir Edred ” 
— ^rang ominously in her ear. 

‘‘Is it not the same which you» highness forbad me to gather in 
yonder wood ?” said he, observing her confusion. ^ 

“No, certainly not,” cried the* princess ; “at least, I should think 
not” 

“ But may I not ask from whom you received it? My honour is con- 
cerned, lady, if another has dared to seek your favour by presenting to 
you that which you refused at my hands.” And ho glanced fiercely 
round at the^ whole assembly, till his eye rested on Sir Eustace. 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, you are mistaken,” exclaimed Alethc. “ The boss 
which has roused your curkwity was the gift of a female friend** 

“Thank you, Iwly — thank you! I am quite satisfied. It is very 
beautiful.” 

And^ he gazed upon the bose till all around him seemed lost," even 
the princess herself; whilst dark suspicions and fearful thoughts of 
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jealousy and vengeance fired the deep iris of his large stem eyes. For 
thus it is, that those very objects which, both in themselves and in their 
natural effects, are the most holy and the most beautiful, produce in the 
minds of the evil-disposed the very opposite results from those which 
they were formed to create : thus it is, that every good and fair gift has 
an equal capiEicity of good and of evil; so that the one may always be 
exactly measured by the other. Thus is it with wealth and power, and 
eloquence and reason, and fancy and wit, and youth and beauty : and 
tlius was it with the gift of the Rose Queen. To those who gazed on it 
with pure minds and gentle hearts it kindled a glow of loving rapture, 
whilst in the unworthy it* awakened the smouldering fires of that hell 
which already lay slumbering in their breasts. 

The third dance, however, at last came to an end ; and Sir Eustace, 
much to her relief, came forwaid immediately to claim Alethe’s hand. 
“ How I wished just now,’* said he, “ that I were twenty years older.** 
The princess said nothing, but she looked as if she thought things very 
well as they were, and the glancing eye and beaming cheek with wdiich 
she listened to all that her partner said to her, did not escape Sir Edred 
as he scowled upon them from a distance. She would indeed have beeu 
hard, very hard, to please, if she had not been satisfied with her present 
companion. A commanding form, at once powerful and graceful ; a frm^^ 
and noble expression of countenance ; an eye though blue as the soufTiern 
heaven was bright as the northern star ; a voice rich, cleai*, deep, and 
eloquent even in its slightest tones ; and a smile — oh! such It brilliant, 
open, chivalrous smile, full of gladness and glory ! — all these made Sir 
Eustace at once the delight of old and young. Maidens intuitively ad- 
mired and trusted him; and men acknowledged tliat for truth of neart 
and strength of arm he w'as without buperior. He, too, remarked the 
Tosv^ but how difierent was its infiuence on him to that which it had 
exerted over Sir Edred. It seemed actually to inspire him: and as he 
conversed with case and grace and eloquence, each succeeding topic 
afibrded him new occasions for expressing those high principles, and noble 
sentimouts, and w^arm and generous feelings, which tinged every word 
and influenced every action* of his life. 

We must, however, leave the ball for the more w^eighty matter of the 
supper; merely observing that all pi’csent, with the single exception of 
the knight of Drontheim, enjoyed themselves extremely, especially the 
female attendants of the princess, wltt> having been (as we before observed) 
selected on the v^ry opposite principle from that applied to the knights, 
found no difficulty in obtaining 'the brafest, and handsomest, and most 
delightful partners. It would, however, be unfair to tliese fair girls, did 
we not mention that oven in the midst of tfip exuberance of tJieirown joy, 
and the attraction of their own charms, their eyes constantly followed 
their lovely mistress with pride and devotion. Al>ove all, the Lady Alice 
w atched her with especial attention, so that scarcely a look or a gesture 
escaped her. 

But the supper! Ay, you are hungry after so much dancing, are 
yo\i not, dear friend? We are; at*least mentally: and so were the 
assembled guests, not mentally, more especially the ugly knights — ^these 
hideous heroes /elt the most unmistakable symptoms of a good appetite ; 
they were conscious of a craving of the stomach, a tickling of the throat, 
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a wittering of the mouth, and an actually convulsive restlessness afiout the 
jaws. 

At length the signal was given by the blowing of a roebuck's horn, and 
the gay assemblage, having formed once more in marching order, proceeded 
to the banquet-hall in the, same manner in which they had entered the 
ball-room. But tlie banquet itself! The pen of the nineteenth centui^ 
is unequal to portray its glories; the mina of the nineteenth century is 
unable to imagine them. The tables wore arranged much after the plan 
of a college hall, aud it just at this moment strikes us* that there are other 
points of similarity ^tween the two exhibitions. ^ The high table was of 
course raised on a high dais — its burden was goodly to look upon. At 
the top was a baked urus, at the bottom a roasted elk, in the centre a 
brace of broiled wild boars, on one side was a leash of boiled sheep, on the 
other half-a-dozen fried fillets of veal. Before commencing the solids, 
dishes were handed round of a less important character, and the more im- 
patient guests derived solace for the present and strength for the future 
by pitching into a fore-quarter of sucking pig, or some such trifle. Then to 
it they went, and did as much justice to their viands as the guardians of a 
poor-law union would to beefsteaks and porter, if they hud been kept 
for eight-and-forty hours on “ Paupers’ Strengthl^ning Diet.” 

Al^arthly joys are, however, transitory; even the suppers of our 
stain art ancestors came to an end in time. In fact, had tlicy not done 
so they would still he goiug on, which they are not ; wherefore, &c., as 
Euclid hath it — Q. E. D. The supper, however, in this case was not of 
overlong duration, sucli not being the custom of Alured’s court; and the 
solids having been despatched, and the fluids having gone round twice or 
thrice, Sir Reginald intimated to the princess that the six minstrels whom 
he had selected, out of about six score, were in attendance, and craved her 
audience. These six were to play before the princess in succession, and 
he who was by her accounted victor, was to have the high honour of cele- 
brating the victor of the tournament, and to receive a golden harp and 
a bag of gold besants in further reward of his minstrelsy. i 

And now as their less honoured brethren, who had been placing and 
singing by relays during the luncheon, boll, and dinner, sat down in 
silence, the chosen six advanced up the hall and stood on the second step 
of the dais. 

“ It was passing strange/’ says the diary of the Lady Alice, “ to see 
tho different appearances of the minstrels, and tlie different manner in 
which they compoi'ted themselves.^ The noble and sturdy German, Arnold 
of the Brocken, wore an air of quiet case and sure confidence, though his 
blue eye kindled as he drew near our adorable mistress; the Northman, 
Folko of Sternfcld, scowled around on the company, and seemed to veil 
his glance rather by supernatural compulsion than in willing homa^, 
when it met the soft eyes of the matchless princess. The Proven9al, Or- 
lando of Toulouse, had that mixture of conceit and courtesy which marks 
those who desire to please aud are wont to do so. The Greek Aemmus 
of Mitylcne, as young and handsome as the Proven 9 al, but more perfect 
in symmetry of form and feature, seemed rimt in some glorious poetic 
vision, which did not, .however, hinder him from watching eagerly, Jbut 
gracefully, the looks of the princess — ^for she was the substance of his 
vision. The Briton, Lleirwg, of Carnarvon, had a stern, wild air a6out 
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him, as though evea the joyous* festival around, and the peerless charms 
before him, could not make him forget that he stood amongst the enemies 
of his race, the kinsmen of those who had enslaved liis countiy. The 
native of Iem6, Fingal of Tara, an old blind man, with a long white 
beard, stood leaning against his harp and watching with eager counte- 
nance all that passed; the quick changes of expression on his almost in- 
spired face showing how deeply interested he felt in the approaching trial 
of skill. 

The princess looked round upon the assembled minstrels, and with 
scarcely a moment’s hesitation exclaimed, 

“ Father Fingal, I have heard many praises of thy minstrelsy, which 
they tell me is prized above all others in that green isle where the streams 
flow music, and the breezes murmur poetry. Father Fingal, do thou 
begin.” 

The king looked proudly pleased at his daughter’s words, and added, 

“ The princess has well decided Do thou begin.” 

The old man quafled a ciip of alimeth which was handed to him, and, 
after drawing his hand once or twice across his harp, sang as follows, in a 
voice the defects of which were amply nmde up for by the poetic fervour 
which breathed in every 'tone: 

More than n hundred years have shed 
Their wintry snows on Fincral’s head, 

Whilst each succeedinfr has cast 
Its shadow' o’er the dreamy past, 

And lailinj^ strength and clouded eye 
Tell, clearly tell, that death is nigh. 


Yet, till the tyrant’s hand hath prest 
Its iron w^eight on Fingal’s breast, 

T’ill hand have ceas’d to touch the string, 
And heart to beat, and voice to sing, 

Still shall liis harp unfailing raise 
Its sweetest strains in beauty’s praise. 

r 

’Twas beauty first awoke my lyre, 
Thrilling its chords with w’ords of fire, 
When m the glow'ing days of youth, 

My heart all love, my soul all truth, 

The dark-ey’d N^ra rul’d my breast, 

And Fingal felt that he was blest. 

• • 

Alas! her wishes soar’d alnive 
A minstrel’s home —a silbject’s love, 

She sought and gain’d an envied throne, 
And Fingal wander’d forth alone, 
Destin’d tlirough life o’er earth to roam, 
And never make one heart his home. 


And should I, the^fore, rebel prove, 
Traitor to Beauty, foe to Lowe?— 
No! Beauty is the minstrel's queen; 
And Love, his lord, hath ever been^ 
And he who dares rraounce tlwvr nfle 
I dub him recreant, knave, and fool. 
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Aye, even the woes, Love's liegemen feel, 

Woes which nor change nor time can heal, 

Arc blessings which 1 w'ould not give 
For all for wliich the heartless live. 

No! Let me still liis empire prove, 

And cease to live ere cease to love. 

Lady ! these eyes may never sec 
The charms all tongues ascribe to thee : 

And well perchance; for could he gaze 
UiKtn thy beauty’s dazzling blaze, 

Too much the light for eye or bruin, 

And tl)c old man were blind again. 

But Fingal’s practis’d ear can tell 
Enough to make his bosom swell, 

For lovely are the Ups, I trow, 

From which such winning accents flow, 

And bright the eyes whoso beams are shed 
In kindness on the hoary head. 

• 

Wc must take into consideration tlie old man’s voice, manner, and 
appearance — the reverence which the Teutons of that age showed to the 
hoar head — and the intense devotion which all of the vast assembly then 
prnunt feit towards the Princess Alcth^, to account for the enthusiastic 
and at the same time revei-ential applause with whieh this song- was 
welcomed, Jioth within and without the hanquet>hall. The old man 
raised to his lips the hand which the princess placed reverently in his as 
she left the banquet, attended by her female train, aUd would have pro- 
bd!bly fallen to the ground — for poets are excitable beings, and too much 
joy or too much soitow are equally likely to upset them — had he not 
been supported by Arnold of the Brocken. 

Look, look !” cried one of the disappointed minstrels to liis comrades ; 
** did you ever see such a marvel — the rising and the setting sun in the 
same neaveii?” 

The poor poetaster knew not that genius can best appreciate genius — 
that envy belongs to those who are doubtful, nivt to those who are certain 
of their position — that the true poet welcomes a kindred soul with more 
Uian a brother’s love — and that to reverence all that is deserving of 
reverence, to love all that is deserving of love, and to admire all that is 
worthy of admiration, is one of the ^separable tokens, the unalienable 
privileges of the true-born sons of song. 
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A BIOGBAPHY. 

Chaptbb VIII. 

We left Bologna for Milan. As I followed (Ethra into the carriage, 
she said, expected my sister Theonoe to join me here, and to accom- 
pany me on my journey, for we have some family affairs to arrange with 
the Marchioness of Ferrini, who is at present in Lombardy.” 

Ere we had proceeded far, m^ fair companion threw off all restraint, 
and talked to me with a familianty exceeding that of a sister. 

“ I have now been married some years,” said she, “ and have had 
'Cause to lament that I should have been so much misled by passion as I 
was, at an age when love is but a childish impulse.” 

She sighed ns she spoke, and looked at me with melting eyes. 

** You surprise me,” replied I; “ when I saw you first at Siena, you 
were a child no longer, but in the beauty of early youth, and then, if my 
recollection does not fail me, you, for the first time, saw the Count of 
Marsino.” 

You are right,” said CEthra, “ but I loved long before then; indeed,” 
she playfully added, my life, from infancy to the present hour, has 
been one scene of love.” 

Tray narrate its incidents to me,” replied I; “so charming a history, 
from such rosy lips, will wdnderfiilly relieve our journey; and above all, 
begin by telling me whether I have any part in that continuous scene.’* 

“ I doubt not you have broken many a woman’s heart,” she rejoined. 

One pang shot through my conscience at these words, a pang such as 
might have been caused at that moment by a glance from Giuditta’s 
eyes ; but it was rendered momentaiy' by the caressing looks and move- 
ments of (Ethra, which, resembling the manner of Giuditta, seemed, 
with a sort of magic, to heal all wounds hitherto inflicted, whether by 
love or hatred. 

“ Of one thing I am sure,” remarked I ; “ it has never been your lot 
to love and yet remain unloved.” 

“ Deem you so,” answered the countess, thoughtfully ; “ at all events, 
I am not disappointed ; my mind has long been reconciled to what has 
happened.’* 

“ Disappointed!” exclaimed I, with g^lantry and feigned surprise. 

“ When a man marries young,” answered she, “ he grows indifierent 
to the beauty and virtue of a woman.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed I, with renewed astonishment; “ can such be 
possible ?’* But os I spoke I felt convinced that it was true, and expe- 
rienced pity for tlie man who, by an untoward fate, should have beeif 
reduced to a like indifference. The jdea, however, did not long operate 
on my mind ; I felt more inclined to listen lo my fair cousin than to 
muse. 

“ When I w'as but fifteen years old my mother died,” pursued the fair 
one; “ from my childhood to that time I had been the betrothed of a cava- 
lier named D’Orsolo, and so precocious was my nature, 1 passed the 
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whole of this TOnod of my life in a fever of love. Eveiy word he ad- 
dressed to me burned in niy ears, liis sentiments impressed me with an 
exalted notion of his wisdom, his deportment spoke eloquently to my 
heart of his manly character. He was some years my elder, and my 
inexperience led me to regard the self-con6dent manner which he had 
acquired during his varied intercourse with the world as betokening a 
superior mind. He bad already mingled in all the pleasures of Ufe^ 
which gave him ease and grace; while I, whoso joys had been imaginai^'» 
betrayed the ardour of youth in all my proceedings. Seeing how fondly 
I loved him, and not vrilling to wed me at my tender age, he did not 
scruple to absent himself for months together, and leave me surrounded 
\iith other admirers. 1 had no one to guide me; my father alio w^ed* his 
daughters to please themselves, while he passed his days among his 
farms, and his evenings in his study. It is now more than seven yeara 
since I saw you at the villa of Ferrini : the marchioness was as a mother 
to us, but her health was feeble, and she was unable to watch over our 
education. Well, the Count of Marsino made his appearance at Siena, 
and paid me all the attentions of a lover. My father, on hearing wliat was 
going on, wrote to the Cavalier D’Orsolo, to warn him of the risk he rau 
of losing mo, and urging him to appear and s(];4;ure me as his bride, lest 
the solidtations of another suitor shoidd divert my affections from him. 

I ifflfSf-with my father in liis closet while he wrote this letter ; he showed 
it me. Abashed at its contents, and too young to form a judgment fur 
myself, I gave a laughing assent to its disniissal. l^^Orsolo came not, 
but, as if desirous to convince the woild that I could accept no other than 
himself, wrote a mild reply, expressive of deep affection, and declining to 
complete our union at my early age. My father put the answer into my 
hands, and left me alone among his papers. 1 sat down, provoked at the 
coolness of my lover, and, determined to make him sensible of my anger, 
1 addressed him with a profusion of reproaches, and tlien, amid streams 
of tears, the blots caused by which I failed not to explain, discarded 1)1 m 
for ever. He saw his folly, and came, using every endeavour to turn me 
from my course; at first by mild persuasion, and next by passionate 
appeals. I should have yielded had nut the Count of Martino entered 
the house at the moment : rushing into the apartment, he fell on his 
knees, and implored me to listen to him alone. My situation was dread- 
ful: in the greatest agony, I besought both to leave me. D’Orsolo stood 
unmoved, but pale and sad. Marsino yiauifcstcd the deepest anguish, and 
shed tears while he deplored aloud iny irresolution. Mv; heart was with 
D'Orsolo ; I secretly wished tha* lift would draw his sword on bis rival, 
for, after all that had transpired, 1 stood in need of proof that his affection 
was unaltered. He was too ratfonal to commit his cause to violence ; ho 
gave no challenge ; and seeing that I wavered between him and a rival, 
took leave of me, never to return. At first I was much hurt at this 
behaviour ; but ere Jong Marsino had completely gained my heart, and 
from that time 1 could not bear him from my sight. The loss of one 
lover, instead of causing me grief, made me only fonder of the other.** 

By the time that CSthiu had advanced thus fur in her narrative, we 
found ourselves at Parma, where the driver stopped for fresh horses. We 
were about to proceed, when an aged priest, who stood at the door of a 
church close at hand, warned us to seek immediate shelter, while he 
pointed his tremulous finger above. He told us that a hurricane was at 
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hand ; such a one as he had twice witnessed during the ninety years he 
had lived. He did not wait to observe the influence of his advice over our 
movements, but tottered into the church ; the office of old age being to 
advise, and not to watch. 

We resolved to go on ; for, although the day was more sultry than 
usual, we saw no tlireatenings of change ; but we had not long passed 
the gates when it became as dark as night. Alarmed at the sudden 
gloom, we entered a podere on the roadside, and sought refuge. Th# 
-worthy inmates of the house conducted us to their best room, and sent 
men to take charge of our horses. All was breathless haste. Thunder 
and lightning commenced in the ordinary manner ; but the reports and 
flashes increased rapidly, until at last there was scarcely a perceptible in- 
terval between them, the heavens becoming one illuminated mass. This 
awful phenomena lasted two hours, when suddenly the wind rushed down 
from the Alpine and Apennine ranges, prostrating everything that lay in 
its course. In the flelds, sheep and cattle were flung down and held flat 
upon their sides by the floods of this air-ocean, while peasants clung to 
bending trees to escape being hurried away. Waggons lay scattered along 
the public way, and the trees on the roadside were prostrated. Wlien the 
storm had raged in this manner for about half an hour, the same calm as 
hadj)receded the hurricane was restored. ^ 

(Ethra seemed much alarmed. When the thunder began to bellc^v, she 
clasped her hands together, and paced the apartment; when the lightning 
flashed, she started. I placed her on a couch in the comer of the room, 
and stood over her trembling frame. Then, at every peal and flash, she 
throw herself into my arms, and pathetically implored my forgiveness, « I 
hold her soft warm hand ; and she pressed mine continually, in token of 
her terror. So passed the time until the storm was over, when she wm 
iiiiwilliiig to believe that there was no further danger. I ordered the 
carriages, and we recoinnieuced our journey, but it was impossible to ad- 
vance, for the road was covered with trees which the stomi had uprooted 
and scattered round. We then decided on returning to Parma for the 
night. The countess sat close at my side. I felt her limbs trembling, 
and passed my arm round her, encouraging her with a gentle pressure, 
and exhorting her not to fear. She softly extricated herself, and with, a 
sw eot smile assured me that she was better. 

The day was far advanced when we arrived at our hotel. Dinner was 
served, and wo sat down to the repast. I inquired respecting the amuse- 
ments of Panniv> and was told that the perfomiance of a new drama was 
in eontemplation, and that hundreds 'weio expected to be present. Time 
seemed to weigh heavily on my heart, in spite of the fascinating ways of 
the countess, and alas ! of her too seductive arts. I sallied forth in dis- 
gust, and perambulated the streets amidst reflections which invited me- 
lancholy to preside over the counsels of reason. I thought of my frivolity 
in sacrificing my soul to a woman whom 1 could never love ; and she the 
sister of Giuditta; nor was it long ere I abhorred my want of principle in 
having submitted to her allurements. 

I passed before a church ; I looked up at an obscure lamp which glim- 
Tuered over tlie doors. The miserable beams flickered across an inscrip- 
tion, the letters of which seemed worn out by age ; but it was legible to 
the sinner's eye, for it offered him plenary indulgence. It was the 
church where I had seen the priest who warned me not to proceed beyond 
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the city. I read the lodulgenaa plenaria” with a beating he^t; the 
^ords were well known to me ; they wei« inscribed on every temple in the 
land; but 1 had not observed them in latter years, and when I saw them 
last, I little needed, and cared less, for pardon. Years of suffering had now 
softened my heart, and the spirit which once held religious comfort in 
contempt was broken down, and needed rest. I entered the church, not 
with a saving faith in human forgiveness, but because indulgence there was 
^ered. It was better to accept it than to nourish defiance ; there it was, 
and there it had been vended for ages. The day still lingered outside, 
but twilight had entered the holy edifice. 1 advanced towards the altar, 
and was met by the priest who had addressed me on that morning. He 
did not recognise me, but demanded my object in thus entering his sanc- 
tuary. 1 gave him a purse of gold, and said that I was a stranger ; that 
I come to confess my crimes, and seek forgiveness ; on hearing which he 
led me aside, and perambulated the vast and dismal structure with mo in 
conversation. I told him the history of iny life, dwelt especially on my 
alliance with Melissa; on Giuditta’s sufferings for iny sake; on the events 
of Orazio's death; and, finally, I made allusion to (Ethra, and revealed 
all. He gave me back my purse, and led me to the confessional. There, 
when 1 had answered many questions, he assured me of a full pardon, in 
consideration of my sad but artless statements : *such sincere outpourings 
of OMQScience the church approved. The reverend old man commanded 
me to kneel before the altar; and having obeyed him, he stood over me, 
and in a firq^, harmonious, and solemn voice, said : 

“ May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon thee, and absolve tliee 
by the merits of His most holy passion. 

And I, by His authority, that of His blessed apostles Peter and Paul, 
and the most holy Pope, granted and pennitted to me in these parts, do 
absolve thee. 

“ First, from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner they have 
been incurred ; then from all thy sins, transgressions, and excesses, how 
enormous soever they may be ; and even from such as are reserved for 
the cognizance of the holy see, and as far os the keys of the holy church 
extend. • 

“ 1 remit to you all punishment which you deserve in purgatory on 
their account, and I restore you to the holy sacraments of the cnurch, to 
the unity of the faithful, and to that innocence and purity which you 
possesseu at baplism; so that when you die, the gates of punishment shall 
be shut, and the gates of the paradise Si delights shall be opened; and if 
you shall not die at present, tl)||9 grace shall remain in*full force when 
you are at the point of death. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 


Chapter IX. 

The imposing form of absolution affected me powerfully: if I had 
doubted its efficacy beforehand, it was because the light of experience 
had not reached my spirit. * The act of confession dissipated the gloom 
which had surrounded me; the remission of my sins ny the ho^ anSl 
passionless old man gave elasticity to my conscience, and peace to my 
Mart If we offiend a beloved mother, we become unhappy; when we 
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are again reconciled to her, and receive her pardon, with what Joy do 
we go forth into the world ! I felt as if I were forgiven ; and as 1 re- 
traced my steps through the silent street my mind teemed with reso- 
lutions to amend my ways. Having regained my inn, in which I in- 
tended to pass my evening in solitude, a servant accosted me, with u 
message from the Countess of Marsino, stating that she had proceeded 
to the theatre, where she should expect roe to join her. The hours 1 
had spent in penitence had ran rapidly by ; evening was far advancc<)|l 
I had probably offended (Ethra by my delay— ou^it I to increase her 
annoyance by further absence? Without rejecting more, I went to the 
theatre, and, as a substitute for better feelings, thought that I might 
preserve my mind as pure in the presence of the world as in the solitude 
my chamber. To my surprise, the drama was my own — the first I 
nad ritten ; applause greeted my ears as, unknown to all present, I took 
my place at Qithra’s side. 

It was a classical drama; the actors were like colossal forms of marble,, 
and spoke in the sculpture- breathing \crse of passion. By degrees the 
sentiment rose, the tone of expression was more elevated, and the emotion 
of the spectators was vivid. At length the terror of the piece attained 
its liighest pitch; the souls of the actors seemed to burst forth in naked 
strength, ami to hurl themselves, with all their living force, into the 
midst of the assembly. All sat petrified, as if the bolt of the Thiojderer 
had fallen tembly but harmlessly among the crow'd; nor was a sound 
heard until the curtain had closed, when the applause begaiv As if tho 
sense of poetic beauty w’ere pleasing to witness, but painful to boar in 
recollection, the audience, which had been so attentive, reverted into a 
mob, and shouted out their remaining emotions of delight. • 

1 walked out by the side of the Countess of Marsino, and shortly 
afterwards handed her into her carnage ; but while performing this act 
cjf courtesy, I w as startled by the fixed glance of Thanatos ; he faced 
me, and made a sign to me to stay behind, which I disregarded, and 
foIJoAved the countess into her carriage. The appearance of my late 
secretary at the doors of the theatre, so unexpected, and the interview sO' 
brief, had somewhat of tifie terrors of a supernatural vision, and when I 
alighted my equanimity had not returned. On the steps of the inn 
stood the fiend, with as much coolness as if he had not moved himself, 
but by some black art had either metamorphosed the theatre into the 
hotel, or indden upon the one, through mid-space, to settle on the site 
of the other. I assisted Gi^thra from the carriage, and leaving her to 
enter the house', stood face to face agaii^ with Thanatos. 

“ Jlow' have you liked the tragedy w'hich I prepared for you and your 
new mistress, at Parma?” asked Thanates. 

In reply to this insolent address I drew a dagger, and holding it 
against liis neck, commanded the intruder to leave me. My arm was 
no sooner raised, hourever, than it was held fast behind, by the grasp of 
some powerful band. 

Thanatos laughed, and, with furious gesture, exclaimed : ‘‘ Thou wert 
too strong for me at home, but heiw will 1 deliver thee up into the power 
of the church ; thy deeds shall meet their due punishment Had not the 
hurricane placed thee in my hands, I had carefully arranged that tliou 
shouldst pass the night in the dungeons of Parma. To complete my 
echeme, I caused the drama to be performed which thou hast night 
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witnessed widi such exultation. Th j pride has reached its highest limit, 
now comes thy degradation.^ 

He ceased, and pointed to some officials of the Inquisition who stood 
near, and 1 was delivered into their custody. 

The dignity of my mind maintained me in moumiul silence until I 
reached the scene of my fresh con6nemen^ which consisted of a vast and 
gloon^ chamber. There I was left in utter and intolerable darkness, 
and this time my passion exploded in one of those terrible convulsbns 
which ever preened some dire act; or worsen the wandering of my 
reason, from its own to some distant sphere. I flung myself on the 
ppround, and cursed those fates which had pronounced trat nfe should be 
instead of death; that a universe should exist, and not a void; and, above 
all, that a divinity instead of silence should prevail. 

Thou Power !” exclaimed I, who hacist the satisfaction to discover 
that thou alone didst occupy the regions of space ; that the exercise of 
thy essence was creative ; that tW conceptions were not more perfect 
than the works which tiiey preceded ; 1 acknowledge the wisdom of thy 
nature, and the eternal success of things. Thou canst not see, like man, 
through only a narrow way ; thou canst not judge according to deceitfrd 
circumstance, but art in possession of the secret why things should be. 

though the angels have aspired to be thy ^uals; what, though 
ambuious man disregards thy law, and struggles witn the fallen ones in 
a hopeless cause; can thy monarchy* be subverted, or a commonwealth 
of souls conSuct the government of nature? Thou art great alone, and 
the good only are truth-bearers around thy seat. In the fulfilment of 
my mission again cast into prison,-— in my task of elaborating thought, 
and of enlarging the boundaries of the soul, enslaved, throup^h the 
wickedness of the ungrateful, — how am 1 to bear up against this fresh 
trial, to pass through this new ordeal? If in times of old thou didst 
lead forth thy chosen to battle against the heathen, I implore thee now 
to deliver mo from the power of man.” 

Almost before I had done speaking, the chamber in which 1 was shut 
up appeared in flames. The blaze rushed aloi^ tlie floor, clothed the 
walls and ceiling, then descended on a long table, and was stationary. 
In my first impulse I reverted to the words which 1 had uttered, but, ere 
I had time to reflect upon my speech, I saw three solemn figures in 
black seated at the table. Writing materials were at their command, and 
they attempted to grasp the pens anfl inscribe evidence on the parch- 
ments which were before them. But, to my horror, when they essayed 
to lift their hands, the flesh fell them like gloves, and exposed the 
bones of the skeleton. They .readjusted their skinny gauntlets, and 
cmened their mouths for speech; but the lips fell from the naked jaws, 
like the loosened visor of a helmet. 


At the head of the table there was a vacant throne, and while gazing 
at it, and wondering for what purpose it was there, my glance was 
fascinated by a flCmntenance which gradually broke upon my view. The 
terrible eyes first evolved, and the other features in due order. When 
able to smft my gaze, 1 lodked down, and saw the throne filled a 
being appalling to witness. His eyes were like orbs of fire, which were 
dimmed by gazing with impious st^ulfastness on the Divine majesty ; W 
brow was wnnkle^ like the sides of a volcano, by memorable eruptions 
of the burning lava of passion, and looked like the rock which revolutions 
VOL. XDL H 
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bad changed^ only to confirm its power to endnre. His stature seemed 
calculated to contend for ages against Heaven, and was a dominioa in 
itself. 

He prepared to address me, and I expected to be stunned by a sound 
loud as thunder ; but his voice was sweet, and the expression of his face 
like that of nature at noonday, amid scenes of sublime desolation. 

Thou,” said the malignant power, art cited to answer for thy 
doings before this tribunal, which is appointed in these parts by the 
church below, to call the virtuous to account for their superabundant 
works o{ good. As inqtdsitors of that church, in which there is no 
dissent, its members working together unanimously for evil, we desire 
thee, as thou art a true sinner, to confess thy late lieresy, and tell us of 
what thou art accused. Speak, and accuse thyself, or prepare for a 
fiery ordeal more terrible than thou hast yet had to undergo.” 

1 knew to what heresy the ardi-fiend referred — it was the absolution 
—and supposing myself at his mercy, at the same time feeling tliat my 
sms had Iwou^ht me to this pass, I prepared to obey the infernal order, 
and, summonmg presence of mind, 1 replied: . 

Thou knowest all things; I confess and repent of all.” I spoke, 
however, with mental i^servation, at which the inquisitors laughed with 
such violence that their grisly scalps were displaced from their skuUg^ 
Dost thou not require plenary indulgence of us ?” asked the presi- 
dent of the horrid council. 

** I do,” replied I, with a firm voice, still reserving the ne^tive within 
my mind, in spite of what had just occuiTed. 

As 1 spoke, the scene clianged to a chapel, the president of the Inquisi- 
tion was converted into a high pontiff, and his companions were trans- 
formed into priests. Mass was going on in solemn mockery of the 
Catholic Church, and a parody of the form of indulgence was repeated 
at tlie end of the service. 1 was somewhat awed, but ere long the blas- 
phemy thus uttered by malignant powers against the Pope roused my 
senses from tlioir sleep, and 1 dreamt of resistance. No sooner did the 
thought occur than it se^my feelings in a blaze — a yet greater fire seemed 
to burn within me than had previously filled the apartment. It was the 
fire of hell, the weapon of tlie arch-fiend; I resolved to turn it against 
himself. I rose suddenly to my feet, and cried aloud, “ O devil I whence 
this audacity, that thou sliouldst venture to intermeddle in religious 
afiPairs ? If thou wouldst establish a creed on earth, select thy own pro- 
phets, inspire <Jiem with thy Avill, through them make manifest to us thy 
power to dispose of where thou didst ilbt establish, to destroy where thou 
didst not create, to render miserable ^here thou didst not make happy. 
In the name of my Master, 1 thus compel thee to evacuate this citadel of 
the faithful!” Trembling w^ith terror I rushed at the fiend, but was 
arrested by an arm behind. The means, how^ever, were sufficient to de- 
termine the event ; for the council dissolved itself into air, and the fiend 
himself vanished as gradually as he hod appeared, his fearful eyes being 
the last objects which receded froqj my vision. 

The arm wliich had arrested me still heldT possession of my person, and 
the room was still lighted. I turned round and saw a man at my side 
bearing a lamp ; he said that the inquisitors awaited me in the adjoining 
chaml^r. 1 regarded him with a wild stare, and his features brought to 
my remembrance that a moment before 1 had seen him enter. The light 
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whicb he bore, his death-like features, and his black habiliments, had 
hurried my mind off into the frightful vision which had agitated me, and 
which, at that time, I thought real. 

I aUowed myself to be led quietly to my trial, for no emotion of fear 
as to the result possessed me. 1 was suppoiied by a firm hoj^e, and a 
confidence which never long forsook me when in danger. 1 found my 
judges seated at a table, with solemn brows, one unbending purpose in- 
scribed on their united aspect. There sat the aged priest who had that 
day granted me absolution, and three laymen were assembled with him. 
His face wore a kind expression, but this w'as the feature of age, and not 
of nature; the wreck of sternness surviving the extinction of human 
passion, though, on the olden site, religious thought had established the 
cold dominion of pity. It was a monument which commemorated the 
power of reason; which announced the final triumph of that severe 
faculty in its attempts to attain to the moral end of being. It was an 
expression w^liich knew not sympathy with man’s tears ; it was unim- 
passioned, enduring, divine ! 

The next inquisitor appeared a man whose nature mi/|ht confirm the 
philosopher in his belief that mind and matter are one. He was the 
haid-headed advocate who serves himself in others, obedient only to the 
force of circumstances and laws. lie held within him no divine combina- 
tion'll his conduct the effect of established facts, as much as the revolu- 
tion of the cartli on its axis. His instructions constituted his rule of 
life ; had the day of judgment been at hand, and man been permitted to 
employ counsel in his defence against accusers, this man would with equal 
rc||diuess have defended or opposed the prisoner. 

The third was one of pallid feature and lofty brow, whose powers were 
of that order which ponders the miivorsoiu detail only, and never aims at 
those general truths which temporarily assuage man’s thirst for know- 
ledge. But their exercise had been diverted, ere fully dcvclojicd, from 
their proper channel, to the investigation of heresy and schism. His con- 
clusions were well poised and conscientious, for a function thus vile; and 
the tears which his scrutinies might cause to flow, and the agonies his 
sentences produced, werc regularly inscribed on •his memory as instances 
of how jKjrverse is human nature ! 

The fourth belonged to tlio brutal sort, known to all save itself, which 
carrier about the analvsis of its character in the unaspiring forehead, the 
restless eye, and hardened lineaments^* Then* wily hypocrisy lurked in 
the vain search after concealment ; uneasy selfishness indicated by the 
shrinking look, moroscrioss by th# stAiightcmcd lip. The sole triumph of 
his art w'os to win the confidence of the* artful, and to circuinvcut the 
villnin. * 

These men had nothing in common but their robes of oificc, a bond of 
union which served to multiply the terror of their power. The moment 
1 w*as commanded to confess my oifence, and become my own accuser, I 
fixed rny eye on the priest, and began to repeat the history of my life; 
but, ere 1 had proceeded far, he looked up In recognition, and told me that 
1 had said enough. After « short deliberation, probably on the subject 
of my indulgence, my pardon was confirmed, and I was dismissed 
having been already exempted by the church from all ecclesiastidlh 
censure. 
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THE CONFEDERATES ; OR. THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 

PARMA. 

AN HISTOBICAL SOKANCE. 

COAPTER XX. 

• 

Father Eustace had been withdrawn for many months from Ant- 
werp on business connected with his calling ; and his first cares on his 
return were devoted to his young pupil^ for nis mind had been oppressed, 
during an absence of such unusual length, with the fear lest the influence 
of her uncle should have been too powerfully exerted. He soon dis- 
covered, however, that his apprehensions were groundless, — that worldly 
matters had weighed too heavily on her spirits to leave any room for 
religious contr#versy. They were alone, not only in the room, but 
in the house ; some accident having called forth the few that house now 
contained. From earliest childhood Margaret had been accustomed, 
both in the confessional and in the intimacy of friendship, to pour into 
his ear every thought, every feeling of her innocent heart. HfThad 
been at times a severe monitor ; yet she instinctively felt that ho loved 
her with a parent’s tenderness, and that in him she might trust implicitly 
with the confidence of a child ; and secure now of having a good chance 
of an uninterrupted conference, she disburdened her bosom with more 
frankness than she would have done to any other person. Fresh anxieties 
now began to oppress the Pr6moutre’s bosom, and his countenance fell as 
he listened to her recital. 

“ But, my child,” he exclaimed, in the midst of her allocution, “ why 
not go to England as your uncle proposed ? It seems to me that no safer 
—no better plan could have been suggested. It is good that a tree be 
transplanted when its native soil kills it.” 

My parents feared tb take me among heretics.” 

** They are men and Christians like ourselves,” urged the monk. 

Yes, but my mother dreaded the promise given to the Sturgeons 
years ago ; in short, that I should marry a Protestant” 

“ And if you should ? It were better to wed a good man, though of 
different creed, than a dishonourable one that loveth not God after one 
fashion or another. My child, the dreadful times in which we live make 
thought come home to us. I was tolerant before I left Antwerp, now 
1 am just — another step nearer the DNine beneficence, which alone can 
distinguish between right and wrong — alone can judge. It is an awful 
thing to see the innocent and the just man perish that the bad may 
triumph in his iniquity ; and that in the name of the Giver of all mercy. 
It is horrible ! Look at me, Margaret ; when 1 left this place my hair 
was yet dark.” 

He removed the cowl which hifd until that moment shaded his brow, 
and exposed to view the small rim of hair which die tonsure had respected, 
and which a short time before, untouched by years, had yet exhibited the 
rich brown tints of its natural colour. It had become in this short space 
of time, not grey, but absolutely white ; as silveiy as if he had already 
attained the last limits of human life. 
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** Surely, some great suffering has wrought this,” said Margaret gsring 
at him in astonishment. 

It is not what I have suffered, but what I have seen" said the priest, 
in a low choked voice. It has done more — my heart is broken.” 

The last word seemed to escape iri>m the very depth of his bosom, and 
to relieve it. 

^‘Good God!” exclaimed Margaret, ^*you have then been forced to 
become a member of one of those dreadful committees ?” 

Hush, my child,” said the monk, in a low tone ; speak not thus 
rashly, you know not what. Walls have ears in this unhappy Iknd !” 

Nay,” said the young girl, whose whole frame quivered with emotion, 

we are safe ; we are alone ; there is no one in the house besides our- 
selves. But it is dreadful — too dreadful to think of such things.” 

Calm yourself, my child,” said the priest, soothingly. I shall not 
again leave Antwerp. I have obtained wus much, and shall now be ever 
at hand to guide — to advise you.” 

**A]as! father, why were you not here sooner? My fate is now 
irretrievably fixed ; I fear that of uncle Paul, too ; he has left us, and 
now, free from the restraints which consideration for our safety imposed 
upon him, he has throivn off all prudence.” • 

“ I have long thought it must come to this,” said the priest, mourn- 
fully; ‘*the cup is not yet full. What more? speak, my child, I am 
prepared.” 

I — ray father — I” — blushes dyed the maiden's pale cheek — •• I am 
betrothed.” 

^ To whom ?” asked the priest, gravely. “ If your choice be wise, this 
was advisedly done.” 

My mother chose for me ; she urged my father and myself,— for we 
were far from being inclined to decide so hastily. But she was so 
anxious, so unhappy about it.” 

But his name, my child, his name ?” demanded her interrogator, 
with more impatience of manner than was natural to him. 

“ Lo — pez Chi — e — vo — sa,” she replied, dropping the syllables of 
that name one by one, as if the vciy uttering them were an effort, and 
that in so low a tone that the priest was oblig^ to bend forward to catch 
the sounds. As he listened his cheek grew even paler than before, until 
its hue became similar to that of his garment. 

My poor, poor child,” he muttered,*** is this definitely settled?” 

** You would have found me a wife had I not resisted all persuasions, 
and remained firm in my resolve to awut your return. None hut you, 
1 said, should bless my bridals.” ^ 

** Alas ! my child, these bridals must never take place. Do you— can 
you love this man ? Come, Margaret, try not to revolve the matter over 
in your own mind — answer me spontaneously, and from your heart.” 

** I really cannot tell, father,” said the young girl, whose cheeks, crim- 
soned with blushes, contrasted strongly with the ashy hue of her com- 
panion. ** Sometimes I think 1 do, sopietimes I think 1 do not. Mamma 
says she is certain I do, and that all girls are thus uncertain and wavering 
in their affections before marriage.” 

** No, Margaret, all girls are not^* replied her monitor ; ** it is not bit 
to practise thus upon your youth and innocence. Your age ought to, 
ana in better times would, have been an olgection to any such plans. 
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Seventeen is a very tender age to contract a permanent engagement ; 
but the anxiety of parents cannot thus calmly reckon years.** 

1 pleaded this,” murmured Margaret, but they would not listen 
to me.’* 

You would not have thus pleaded if — ^but proceed.” 

Well, he makes very fine promises ; he says he is more, and has 
more power than we are aware of.” 

** That is true,” said the priest, in an impressive tone. 

He says that power shall be exerted to the uttermost to save me and 
mine frofki any peril that may ensue, should things turn out as badly as 
some people dread ; that he will not even remove us from our home, but 
make it a place of safety to ourselves, of refuge to others; should it be 
needed — to uncle Paul. In short, he offers in exchange for the one poor 
boon which he so much desires, and has so long striven for, safety and 
peace to many.” 

“ That is false !’* exclaimed the priest, in the deep, loud tones of indig- 
nation. ** That is false ! he never will, nay, he never meant to do 
this.” 

“ But you scarcely know him, father.” 

“ Better, far better than you imagine, or than, perhaps, he thinks him- 
self known by any one. There may bo danger in breaking off from 
him, there may be sorrow — although I do not think so — but you 
discard him, and for ever, not only from your heart, but from your 
house. This, my child, you must <lo at iny bidding, and having the 
most perfect conhdence in me, without requiring any explanation what- 
ever.** 

“ But, father,** timidly replied the maiden. 

“ Margaret, you must become a womati in firmness of will, in decision 
of action, and remain tlie child no longer but in purity of thought, and 
blind tnist in Providence : in all else he the woman. Your situation re- 
quires tlie speedy ripening of all your best energies. Surely you cannot 
hesitate to saenfiee all puerile considerations, nay, even grave ones, to 
this one, gravest of all. 1 tell you this Spaniard is a bad man — 
that his fair outside conceals a black and a tainted heart. Even as the 
snake boasts gaudy colours wherewith to please the eye, yet beareth 
about him a deadly poison, so has this unhappy youth misused the rare 
gifts that were given him for nobler purposes, until they have become 
dangerous to those who come in« contact with him. The graces of his 
person, the subtlety of his mind, his acquirements of various kinds — 
all, all have been devoted to the sbrvlfeo of the Evil One ! He has no 
faitli, no country, no family, no viitue, no love. Oh, Margaret ! that I 
should have been led into the sin of saving so much evil of any man, 
however deserving he be of censure ! But be warned ; do not suffer the 
gay colours of the snake to blind you ; suffer not his honeyed words to 
mislead you. Require no explanations, Margaret. I have, perhaps, 
said too much already ; but abide by my counsel. At all risks break off 
from him — say you are too young% or if you have already said that in 
vain, that you insist on knowing ^o he is-^anything in short.” 

“ I might say, and with truth,** replied Margaret, “ that my uncle 
Paul opposes the match, and that I will not disoblige Urn.** 

“ No,” said the priest, quickly, “ that would be very imprudent, very 
wrong. No ; you must recur to one of those thousand pretexts ' 
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woman’s caprice may furnish. Can you suppose no preference F ^ Insdf* 
defence — this is actually a case of self-defmce*--80iiie prevarication may 
be permitted, when no other means remain.” 

know of no one,” said Margaret, musingly; never saw any 
one. 1 certainly^ love uncle Paul, my father, yourself, much better tham 
him, and, in maintaining a preference, 1 mignt think of you— it would 
be no deceit” 

The pale, melancholy comitenance of the monk was for a moment re- 
lieved by a faint smile, but so flitting that Margaret perceived it not, 
absorbed as was her whole attention by the subject on hand. ^ 

** If,” said he, you feel any embarrassment on that head, tell your 
mother what has passed between us — remind her, that, in years bygone, 
she entreated me, by all that was sacred, to watch over the welfare of her 
child. Tell him, too, this Spaniard, my fate is in higher hands— he 
cannot harm one hair of my head, unless it be permitted. He must not, 
however, remain in this house, nor shall he ; and that is the main thing 
for you and yours, my child. This you will promise me?” 

I do,” said Margaret in a firm voice, but think not bettor of me for 
it than I deserve — ^it is no sacrifice. 1 already feel ray mind relieved by 
this resolve, but the difficulties of putting it in practice.” 

‘‘ Shrink not before them, daughter. EndSavour to persuade your 

E ar^ts to fly while yet there is time; I will speak to them myseln I 
ave sufiered much already; but to see ^ou in peril — sacrificed, perhaps, 
as so many innocent have been, to tlic worst passions of your fellow- 
creatures! 1 am an old man, and 1 tnist that may be spared me; but if 
God wills it otherwise, I do not know if I shall have strength to bear it.” 

I will be strong in endurance, rather than do aught that can peril 
you and my uncle,” said Margaret, whilst the priest bestowed on her his 
benediction. 

As Father Eustace passed tlirough the door of the house, he met Chievosa 
on the steps. 

“ Your blessing, father,” said the young man, in tones so bland that 
consciousness brought a fiush to the Premontre's cheek, but he instantly 
recovered his composure. • 

You have it, my son; may you and all sinners see the error of your 
ways.” 

“ Your looks imply that I should do so more than others, my reverend 
father,” insisted the young man, still detaining the priest* 

All should equally endeavour to cleanse themselves of sin,” replied the 
monk, evasively, and tried to pa#s. • But still, the SpanSird interposed ; 
and quitting the easy tone he hod taken for one of haughty pleasantry^ 
he said with affected carelessness — 

You have been shriving my fair bride, I suppose, good father?” 

“ Pray let roe pass — I am in haste,” said Father Eustace, whose natural 
disposition as much, perhaps, as his habits, inclined him to avoid open 
discussion. 

Nay, but,” persisted Chievosa, “ as you ore to perform so important 

a part in ” , • 

He was here interrupted to the monk’s infinite relief by the return of 
Cornelius and his wife. A short greeting ensued; but the strikii^ oool-> 
ness on the part of the Van Meerens made it evident that Father Enstaee 
stood no longer so high in their esteem as formerly. So great a change 
had been wrought in a few mouths in the person of Comelins, he 
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WB0 scarcely to be Tecogoised ; the jovial, fat burgher hod given place to 
a pale, emaciated, sour-looking man, whose eyes wandered restlessly from 
object to object. Dread had turned into a misanthxx>pe one of the most 
joyous natures that had ever existed; and the monk, much as he himsdf 
had suffered under the effects of the times, could not have dreamed that 
so gpreat an alteration could have been pr^uced in so short a time: he 
knew not that fear, like any other passion, when indulged to excess, eats 
into the veiy heart and destroys botn mind and body. 

Scarcely had the monk departed, when Chievosa ascended to the room 
where Mgfgaret was sitting, and advanced towards her with an assurance 
of manner, contrasting as much with that which he had for years observed 
towards her, as their relative positions were changed. 

Well, Margaret, is all settled with Father Eustace? When is the 
day?’^ 

“ I have always told you,” answered Margaret, “ that I would not be 
hurried. I have not troubled the good father on that head.** 

It is useless to tell me that,” said Chievosa, the expression of whose 
countenance was so changed that Margaret felt embarrassed as she gazed 
upon it. ** I know you have ; I met him just as he left you.” 

Not being aware how far the priest might have been communicative, 
Margaret scarcely knew liow to act. She had hoped to have leisure to 
combine her thoughts and form her determination; this was denied her, 
and, unprepared as she was, she felt it impossible to decide whether it 
were better to declare the tnith at once, or to defer the explanation until 
tile could do so more calmly and deliberately. 

Chievosa perceived her hesitation, and continued in a yet more per- 
emptoiy tone : I could not have believed Margaret*- weak, silly, 
wavering, as I have ever thought your sex — that you whom for years I 
have been led to consider as a friend, who have lately permittw me a 
dearer, more important claim, could thus seek to practise upon me a poor 
paltry deceit! Fie upon it, Margaret; 1 had esteemed you more than 
others; but for once my boasted knowledge of mankind has led me into 
error. You would, then, be content, hum the contemptible vanity in- 
herent in your kind, to continue listening to the ardent professioDS of a 
love that you are determined in your secret heart to baffle I” Chievosa’s 
voice was raised to a pitch never before heard by Margaret, and there 
was a withering expression on lip and brow she had not until now beheld* 
She gazed upon Jiim in mute astqpishment, when suddenly he changed 
his whole air, the contracted brows relaxed, the scornful lip was curled 
no more, on ardent, passionate expreosioci lit up his dark eyes, and his 
voice resumed its musical tones as, taking her hand, he said, with an i^- 
pearonce of trust, But no I This cannot be — I have wronged you— 
you are silent, Margaret, — my anger, my unjust suspicions, have not 
roused you — ^you are still as true, as faiUiful, as you are lovely. My 
Margaret womd not have deceived me; she will suffer me still to regard 
her as my own — my bride.” 

^ But Margaret had heard enough. She had hem astonished at his 
display of passion, and her own nature, iar figom giving way before the 
torrent, rose with an honest feeling of indignation against it She had, 
as we have seen, merely accepted his proposals as an act of obedienoe 
towards her parents, and Chievosa had sufficiently understood the state of 
her flings and the peculiarities of her character never to have ventured 
in his intercourse witii her beyond the flowery, Spanidi-roiQance style of 
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homage which he had cvrigbally adopted; and tiie verses of favourite 
rhymes had been the medium through which he had conv^ed his per^ 
sonal admiration. This new and unaccustomed language offended alike 
her delicacy and pride. 

have never deceived, nor will I decmve any one,*' she replied. 
** You appear to be under a strange mistake. My parents wished me to 
many you, and I, unwilling to grieve them at tne moment when other 
griefe oppressed them, consented to obey. They promised you my hand ; 
they ba^ me give it. But if you appeal to m^ wishes, my feelinn, I 
must at once own that they were never enlisted in your favour f and yon 
know it ; or, if you are acquainted with the world but half so well as you 
pretend, you should have known it This is now over ; your violence has 
opened my eyes. You will have the truth without any subterfuge? 
Hear it, then. I never can, never will be your wife I Never c2are, 
henceforth, to think of me as such !** 

Margaret spoke with energy. At first her utterance was rapid and 
unintelligible, as if in haste to say all that her anger suggested ; but her 
few last words were spoken slowly and deliberately, as if she were willing 
to impress them strongly on the mind of her auditor. She would have 
passed from the room, but the Spaniard detained her by interposing him- 
self between her and the door. 

“'No, Margaret,” said he, “it was not your heart nor your will that 
dictated the words your lips have uttered. The vile insinuations of some 
hidden enemy have misled your judgment and blinded your reason. 
Listen not to accusations that the speaker dare not repea;t to my face. I 
make him repent, and think that the most miserable hour of his life 
in which he spoke them !” Concentrated rage flashed from his eye, and 
the blood settled in bis usually clear, olive cheek. 

Margaret was silent for a moment, and when she spoke it was with an 
air of girlish pique. 

“ Your detractors are, 1 am afraid, many ; your admirers but few. Of 
the latter, be assured 1 am none." 

“ But you were until vexy lately,” continued Chievosa, with a bitter 
smile. “ And do you think I am at any trouMe to guess whence comes 
the change ? Women are easily led, especially by their father-confessors. 
Come, Margaret, it is useless to prevancate with me ; it were better, for 
your own sake, to own the truth at once. Father Eustace poisoned 
your mind against me.’* • • 

Margaret's open nature would have led her immediately to admit the 
charge, but she remembered the hhit of the priest, that the Spaniard 
might seek revenge upon him who should come across his path. The 
manner of Chievosa, so differefit from what she had ever seen before, 
impressed her with a vague feeling of terror ; and, to remove his sus- 
picions, she determined upon a Jesuitical explanation, which, by telling one 
part of the truth only, might direct the anger of her rejected suitor to 
herself. “ For,” thought she, with the trustfulness of her age and sex, 
“ me he never will seek to hann." With apparent frankness, therefore, 
she replied, • * 

“ The g^ father is certainly, in some degree, the cause of my presentT 
views, by opening my eyes to a fset on whi^ 1 had not previodU[]r% 
lefleotod.” 

“ May I ask what that important fact may be?” said Chievosa, with 
a sarcastic smile, which, lar fiW v^ng, as he imagmed, Us secret fruy, 
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betrayed its real Tiolence by the seirous qaiyering of his lips. Margaret 
regarded him steadily, and the slight embarrassment und^ which she 
laboured gave way as she replied, 

** He made me aware that my preference for you was not sufficmt to 
allow of my becomiDg your wife.” 

1 am curious to know how he expounded that text,” sneered the 
Spaniard. 

Veiy simply ; he asked me if there were none other whom I pre- 
ferred to you? I then told him — ^named to him — ^in short, it was then 
he advised me not to give my hand without my heart” 

“ So — o r* exclaim^ her lover, assuming a more sinister expression, 
I cannot well imagine who may be my successful rival, unless it be 
Father Eustace himself.” 

The uiicontaminated mind of the young g^l could not wholly compre- 
hend the meaning of Chievosa. She thought he was alluding to the 
impossibility of her having seen any besides himself, who could at all be 
remembered by her, and, with a smile, she replied, 

We once received many strangers within our doors, though they are 
now so dully closed. Among these might there not have been some 
traveller, whose tales of distant lands were pleasant to the ear ? 1 do 
not 61^ thei*c was, but there might have been.” 

**lia! my suspicions! — the so-called Arkcl. I thought as much at 
the time; persuaded myself afterwards I had been mist^en ; but when 
did a burgher’s daughter over close her eyes to the merits of n noble, be 
they never so slight.” 

So deep and universal a blush overspread the countenance of Margarqt. 
and her eyes sought the ground in such confusion, that Chievosa became 
conBrmod in the idea ho had thus hastily expressed. 

“But this is child’s play,” he continued; “you cannot prefer a being 
once seen to one whom you have treated with affection and confidence 
for years.” 

The young girl perceived that her lover would shortly turn firom the 
indignant to the jiersuasive mood, and as she was less prepared to meet 
the latter than the formei^ she quickly interrupted him : 

“ This painful explanation has lasted an undue length. Your own 
delicacy will spore me its further prolongation, when I once more declare 
to you that, be my motives childish or not, my determination is irrevo- 
cably fixed. I will never be your ^sdfe.” 

“ Nay, Margaret,” said Chievosa, with a fresh burst of anger, “ you 
must — you shall. Do you think that •a girlish caprice, for which no 
rational reason can be given, can break a solemn promise, ratified by 
your parents ? If you think so, you are*' mistaken. You are still more 
so if you think you can trifle with impunity with a man’s feelings — with 
his honour. 1 Imve announced you to the world as my bride. Heflect, 
Margaret, how deep is the offence you mean to inflict on me; it were 
not well — it were not wise to act thus towards any man, least of all 
towards me. Remember ! 1 give you fair warning !” 

The anger of both parties hod hah a lull, but £at of Chievosa called 
forth agun the latent sparks of Maxgaret’s indignation. 

“ 1 think you threaten me,” said &e, with a haughty grace that might 
well have become a countess’s coronet ; “ spate yourself such vain ebiflli- 
tioDS of wrath.” 

‘^Yain!” eaolauned the Spaniardi whose rage burst forth without 
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control, and made his bosom heave with its ire^ violeiioe. And who 
are you who Inave thus a Castilian noUe, who insult even mm by your 
looks than by your words?*— the petty h^ress of an old Flemish tnmrV 
insignifioant savings S*' 

The Signor Hidalgo, who has condesoended to become my fistber^s 
clerk,** answered Margaret with a cold, contemptuous smile, ^‘has, at 
least, given himself the trouble to ascertain the extent of my inheritance, 
or 1 ksve strangely mistaken the mm of his midnight eavesdropping at 
the door of my fathers secret closet, that night when my prudent uncle 
removed hi$ paltry savings from the noble CaBtiHan*s eye — and hand.** 

The sarcasm had scarce escaped her lips than Margvet wished it 
unspoken. She grew frightened at the storm she had raised, and fixed 
her eyes in astonishment on the almost livid face of the Spaniard, as he 
struggled for words to give his feelings utterance. 

Miserable girl !'* he at last found breath to say, so you dare to spy 
my actions, and interpret them after the vile conceits of your own mind ; 
you dare revile me to my face, and call me, with a contemptuous sneer, 
your father’s Spanish clerk! Ob! but 1*11 make you pay dearly for 
this!** 

Ilis exceas of passion force<l him to a pause. . 

“ Let me pass,” said Margaret, with a pale cheek and somewhat sub- 
dued accent. “ Let us not discuss the matter further. We both forget 
all that we should remember ; I, that you are tlic aggrieved party ; you, 
tliat 1 am hot an unprotected girl, whom every passing threat can inti- 
midate. [ possess many friends, thank God, both able and willing to 
^jirotect me, who are as indifferent to your love as to your hatred. Do 
not force me, by any fiurther aggression on your part, to have recourse 
to them for protection, and thus draw upon yourself their displeasure.” 

“ Me !** 

lie laughed a loud but cheerless laugh, which sounded in her alarmed 
ear like that of a madman. 

“ And who are these friends who love me not ? — Father Eustace — your 
uncle — that dreamy painter, William Kay ? — Vour father, perhaps. 
Trust not to such reeds for your 8up}K)rt \ for reeds assuredly you’ll find 
them all, if you think to lean upon them in your struggle with me. Or, 
perchance, modest maiden, you’ll fly to the scornful, unbearded youth 
you call Arkel, and solicit his support against your accepted bride- 
groom ?” • 

Rather will I fly to the end of the world — to any oi^o — to every one, 
than yield to such a being as y<fu bhve shown yourself this morning, as I 
have long had a secret mysterious dread of finding you !*’ As she spoke, 
the grey eye of Margaret was fixed, with, a look so like that of her uncle 
on the Spaniard’s countenance, that he involuntarily averted his own. 
“ Now, indeed, all is over between us ; we cannot, even, after such a 
scene, dwell under the same roof. Think not, henceforth, that anything 
you can say or do will move me from my resolution. The value of your 
honeyed words I now understand; your dark hints 1 care not for; my 
uncle, my confessor, are not my omy friends; and had 1 none, I would 
still defy you whilst there was a Fleming in the land to judge between 
you and roe ! Now let me pass, 1 pray — I insist** ^ ^ 

“ No 1” exclaimed Chievosa, who, by a strong effort, subdued the vio- 
lence of his temper which, in one moment, had annihilated the edifice he 
had been so long and patiently raising. Suddenly sinking hb angiy 
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tones to their usuid low and musical sweetness^ and falline on one knee, 
he continued in a repentant, and yet passionate strain: Depart not thus 
from me, adorable Margaret, most beautiful, most beloved f Leave me 
not in anger, light of my days, star of my nights! Forgive the wild out- 
breaking of a passion too strong for mastery — a passion your innocent 
heart can scarcely understand— but which I cannot, will not g^ve up the 
hope that you may one day share. The blow with which you threatened 
me was too severe — my reason could with difficulty withstand it !” 

But the mask had fallen, and it was worse than useless to attempt to 
replace it.* So long as his passion had been openly, even violently, 
expressed, Margaret’s own energy supported her ; she could bear and 
even retort a defiance; but now a secret, undefined consciousness of the 
helplessness of woman, when opposed to the power of man’s dissimulation, 
came over her ; and, as she gazed on the suppliant youth, and marked his 
graceful attitude and fine form ; as she listened to the words of exaggerated 
feeling and soothing flattery, conveyed in so sweet a voice, her thoughts 
involuntarily reverted to the warning so lately given by Father Eustace. 
The snake with its gaudy colours lay before her — its dark eye glittered 
upon its prey — its hissing was in her ear. A chill came over her heart ; 
a slight, irrepressible shudder passed over her frame; impulse became 
stronger than reason, and, without uttering a word, she darted from the 
room like a frightened child. 


Chapter XXL 

Chievosa remained, for an instant after Margaret’s departure, rooted 
to the floor; but surprise gradually gave way to a fresh burst of anger. 
Even his fury had in it something of the picturesque. His contracted 
brows formed a straight dark line beneath nis dusky forehead, on which 
arose one solitary vein, swollen to a frightful degree. His thin, almost 
transparent, nostrils were distended like those of the Arab horse. His 
lips quivered; but ai^er a short fit of ungovernable rage, that vented itself 
in a few broken sentences in an under tone, and in an unknown language, 
he muttered audibly the word ^^Fool” in Spanish, and, indulging in a 
low, bitter laugh, hurried from the house. 

For some time he hastily strode up and down the place before Our 
Lady’s Church, without bestowing the slightest notice on surrounding ob- 
jects. The tall, elegant, tapering aspire of that beautiful edifice caught 
his eye repeated]^, without his being apparently conscious of its vicinity. 
His usually active mind was reduced td a state of temporary inertia, 
whilst he sought, by rapid motion, to calm the agitation wimin, and bring 
down his excited spirits to their ordinaiy* level. But his attention was 
soon recalled to what was passing arounci him, by the extraordinaiy ani- 
mation that prevailed in the square. 

Groups were forming here and there, and people stood on the steps of 
their houses to question the passers-by, whose numbers augmented eveiv 
instant. At first, however, the grater portion of the crowd seemed half 
unconscious of the motive for their assembling, and undecided what course 
to pursue : some ran up one street, some another, then retraced their 
steps, with the uncertainty of those whose object is not fixed. Questioning 
and recounting on all sides ; men of all ranks and classes, harrying to and 
fro, now filled the place ; and when, at length, the whole body, influenced 
by some general impulse, began to move forwmrd, Chievosa, no longer an 
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uncomcemed SDectatcnry hastened to mingle with the crowd and follow 
whithersoeyer it Aight lead. 

He soon found himself hemmed in immediately opposite to the Groote 
Gasthuys^ the prindpal inn of the town, at which strangers of distinotion 
generally alighted. That some of this kind were now its inmates, and 
objects of public curiosity, became a matter of certainty to Chierosa, 
when he marked the sudden halt of the people in front ox this hostelry, 
and observed the direction of all eyes wmck were raised to tlie principal 
windows, although they were stiU closed. There was, besides, further 
evidence of the fact, in the many richly-caparisoned horses led^by no leas 
well-arrayed grooms, as well as in the many cavaliers loitering about in 
front of the inn, which evidently could not offer adequate accommodation 
to such numbers. Chievosa, upon observing this, determined to abide 
patiently until such time as he should find an opportunity whereby he 
might satisfy his now awakened curiosity. 

He had not to remain long in expectation. The people by this time 
were closely wedged together by tnousonds, and formea in the square, 
and the streets leading to it, a dark mass so dense, that to penetrate it 
would have been impossible. They became, at length, so clamorous, that 
a few casements were thrown open at the first flqor, and several gentlemen 
presented themselves to view. The multitude no sooner caught sight of 
the open windows than they grew more loud and impatient, and it was 
easy to perceive, from the occasional inclination of their persons, that the 
cavaliers were reporting what passed below to those within the chamber. 
After the lapse of a short time, a personage, more striking than the 
rest, came forward ; apparently be had just risen from table, for a goblet 
^lled with wine was in his hand. In this individual, Chievosa had no 
difficulty in recognising Coimt Brederode, the chief of the confederates ; 
and among the other gentlemen there assembled, many of the same 
party, a certain portion only of which had adjourned to Antwerp, whilst 
the Counts of Cuylemberg and Berghen had proceeded with another 
division to Gueldres ; some had been left in Brussels, to watch the move- 
ments of the Duchess of Parma ; in short, they had spread all over the 
provinces to gather new strength, by maldng their associatmn and its 
object more generally known. Chievosa watched with grAt interest 
this, Brederode’s first, visit in his new character to Antwerp. 

When the acclamations which greeted his appearance had somewhat 
subsided, Brederode, unbonneting to t]^e people, raised the hand in which 
he held the goblet, as if about to address them. This flight movement 
commanded general attention ; instantaneously silence reigned throughout, 

* and Brederode exclaimed in loud, clear tones, 

** Here 1 am, gentlemen, read;^ to devote life and lands to deliver you 
from the tyranny of the Inquisition and the edicts. If you are willing 
to join with me in so great an achievement, take courage ; and let those 
who sympathise with me, and chose me for their leader in this common 
cause, raise their hands, and allow me to quaff this goblet to their 
healths.” And Brederode held the cup to his lips and drained the 
contents. • * 

These words were recrived with tumultuous applause. Nothing could 
be seen for a few minutes but hands waving in air, and barrets flying 
in all directions. The warm and general sympathy of the crowd appeared 
by these demonstrations past all jloubt ; and Brederode was obliged to 
show himself agam and agaip at the window, though he qpoke no mors. 
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His name was shoutedi and his presence greeted with sen enthusiasin that 
passed all bounds — in short, he was the idol of the hair. 

Cliievosa’s keen e^e wandered through the multitude, lighting here and 
there on some familiar face, when suddenly his attention became arrested 
by one of the dismounted cavaliers, whom we have described in a some- 
what disconsolate predicament b^ore the inn-door. Until then his 
features and person hod escaped his notice, as might well have been the 
case, seeing that he did not appear over eager to display either to the 
gaze of the curious. Scarcely had Chievosa satisfied himself as to the 
identity this person, who was no other than our Mend Arkel, when 
he espied his quondam patron, Paul Van Meeren, forcing his way tlirough 
the press, in the direction where that young nobleman stood, as if anxious 
to get at him. He watched their meeting — it was cordial on both sides. 
He expected they would adjourn to some shelter, perhaps to Paul’s own 
lod^Dgs ; but he was mistaken. They stationed themselves within the 
circle formed by the horses and grooms, where their animated colloquy 
could not be so easily overlieard by pr}dng curiosity. Chievosa could 
examine their proceedings at his own leisure ; for as one party worked 
its way slowly out of the crowd, fresh idlers filled its place, so that he 
run no risk of being eq^ily singled out from the rest. He observed 
Arkel force his way into the house, then return almost immediately to 
Paul, who quietly awaited him, accompanied by Lancelot de Brederode, 
whose fit of indignation seemed quite forgotten ; for he was as kind to 
his young companion as he was courteous; nay, almost respectful, 
towards Paul. 

All these shades of manner did not escape Chievosa. He saw t|y^ 
young son of Brederode lead the merchant and the cavalier into the 
hostel^ with a show of ceremonious etiquette very different from his 
usual brusque and liaughty bearing ; nor did he leave his post of obser- 
vation until he became assiund by a glance upwards, at a happy moment 
for his purpose, that one and all of these personages were engaged in 
animated discourse with Count Henry of Brederode. The window of the 
chamber in which they stood was suadenly closed ; but Chievosa, having 
now asce^ined beyond all doubt the presence of Paul within, left the 
place as Im best could, his passing fit oi inquisitiveness beiug apparently 
over. 

Not so that of another Individual, who, for some time past, had been 
narrowly watching every turn of jiis countenance, unperccived by him, 
although just ^t his elbow. This was no less a person than worthy 
Master ^'an Diest himself, who, tlft; HBoinciit he had heard of a mob 
assembling near the Groote Gasthuys, had flown thither in al> haste, 
shoved, pushed, fawned, and bullied him'^elf through the crowd, until he 
had reached the most convenient spot whence he might view the whole 
scene. This hod brought him under the lea of Chievosa. 

Now, although Van Diest had always entertained great suspicions of 
the honesty and rectitude of Chievosa’s character, yet it was rather a 
long-cherished and burning desire to penetrate the mystery in which the 
whole of his history and many of liis actions«were wrapt, than any par- 
ticulai* mistrust of his designs on the present occasion, that made iiim 
regard the Spaniard as an object of greater curiosity and interest than 
even Brederode and the Gueux themselves, however engrossing they were 
to all besides. When, therefore, Loppz Chievosa, disengaging lumself 
with some difiBiculty from the press, began to move slowly onwards, Van 
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Diest, well knowing that he shonld not be heeded— for he had enough 
sagacity to have long once perceived howiusi^lficaiit he was in the eyes 
of the young Spaniard— deteimtned on dogging bis footsteps. 

He followed, aocordingly, whither the o£er nnoonsdouslv led, until 
he found himsdf at the gate of the town leading towards BmsselB. 
Thus far, Van Diest’s self-imposed task had been ea^. Here, however, 
the place was oomporatively lonely, and detection appeared infallible. 
But Van Diest’s natural genius for prying into other people’s ooncems 
did not thus desert him at a pinch. If die road now became too open to 
conceal him from observation, it would, at tbe same time, iflSbrd him 
space, when stationary beneath die shadow ude of the gttle, to note 
carefiilly the Spaniard’s further movements without exposing Idmself to 
(hscovery. Thm, accordingly, did the honest burgher ensoonoe himseli^ 
so that when Chievosa, having crossed the two small bridges over the 
fosses, stood in the open country, and looked anxiously around to ascer- 
tain if he were followed, Van Diest escaped his falcon glance. Well 
assured, ak it seemed, of his being beyond the reach of observation, the 
young Spaniard now moved swiftly forward in the direction of a few 
straggling cottages, standing at no very great distance in the campine. 
Into one of these Van Diest observed him to epter. But here his spirit 
of investigation was sadly at fault; he could devise no expedient by 
which he might be enabled to pursue his discoveries forther. He lingered 
yet, however, unwilling to depart without some more satisfactoiy conclu- 
sion, when he caught sight of that which added not a litUe to his 
curiosity. From the position which he occupied, he commanded a view 
, ojl the country around, more esp^ially towards the left, where the cot- 
tages were situated. He now distinguished plainly a man, in the garb of 
a common boor, leading from a mean-looking shed at the hack of his 
premises a horse, quietly appointed, hut whose proud air and noble form 
betrayed a rare and superior breed. The next instant a person, in whom, 
despite the large, dork ridiug-cloak in which he had carefully enveloped 
himself, and the slouched liat with which he had shaded his features, Van 
Diest had no difficulty in recognising Chievosa, issued from the cottage- 
door, and, casting another long, inquiring glance around, vaulted into the 
saddle with a grace and assurance that showed him no inexperienced dis- 
ciple in the art of horsemanship. Mana^ng the fiery animal with per- 
fect ease and assurance, ne started off at full gallop along the road to 
Brussels. • 

Van Diest had long lost sight of the object of his soUcitude, and was 
yet pensively gazing on the placid ^ne around him ; but it seemed that 
some particular star ruled the day, for that worthy, now that there was 
nothing more to absorb his yisuU and mental faculties, perceived that he, 
in turn, was exposed to the scrutiny, and even laughter, of the burgher 
guard who kept the gate. Van Diest, whose inherent good-humour 
never allowed anytliing to distress and ani|oy him, meditatively retraced 
his steps. He had much cause for thought, according to his own view of 
tbe case. Here was a secret, to unravel which he would stake— ay, the 
best, the weightiest gold chain he ^lossessed, his gold brooch, and his 
many valuable medals to hoot. Yet, how to effect this? The SpannircT 
was one of those men with whom, he instinctively felt, there was ncr 
trifling. If he communicated what he had seen to his neighbours, Aey 
would infallibly warn him not to meddle with the affairs of others, re- 
proach him with having a prymg disposition, and, in short, speak thing* 
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to which, havmg been but too often iqpeated, he had not the 
slightest desire to hear again : he resolved, therefore, to keep his per- 
plexities to himseE But they sadly oppressed him. He wandered, un- 
like himself, from street to street ; Ms unmeaning, jocular eountenanoe 
full of perturbation and tiionght ; his goggling eyes fixed on the pa^** 
ment, and, for the first time on reco^ passed halfra-dozen cronies 
without bestowing on them one look of recognition, or one word of 
greeting. 

'Tis passing strange,*’ said one ; Van Diest must stand in some 
religious dilemma; nothing less could make him look so serious. Let’s 

S ass quickly, lest he recognise us. Jesu Maria! there is need in these 
ays to keep all one’s senses about one.” 

St. Andrew!” exclaimed another, he has not remarked my new 
cloak, trimmed with gold lace— he must be sore troubled.” 

But Van Diest was cogitating over what seemed to him an important 
design ; and though predetermined to act upon the thought the moment 
it occurred to him, yet, like most of our reasoning race, he resolved to 
argue himself into the course he wished to pursue. No” — such was the 
tenor of the thoughts that lent his brow its unaccustomed gravity — *^no, 
it is not a puerile curio^ty that prompts me to penetrate the secret of 
that man’s life ; but Margaret van Meeren is his promised bride, and I 
have loved the girl from her birth. Her father has been my friend 
from boyhood upwards ; if there be anything wrong about the young 
man, it is a duty I owe both to him and to her to discover it— to warn 
them in time. Then if, as is the prevalent rumour just now, he be a 
grandee in disguise, what pleasure to be the first to confirm sucluji. 
report ! Besides, after all, what is a trip to Brussels.^ or, for that matter, 
to any town? Have I not, as well as every one else, gone a far 
greater distance to make my devotions at some particular altar ? — joined 
certain processions of pilgrims, whose society I wished to enjoy? Have 
I not assisted at all the /vtes and distribution of prizes given in the 
different towns and provinces ? Is not evciy inhabitant of this city a 
frequent wanderer on die high road for some motive, of pleasure or 
profit? It was no later than week that I rode over to Mechlin, to 

see the child that was said to have been bom with two heads. Faith, the 
worst of it is, ’twas a false alarm ; I could not ^d out the prodigy for all 
that 1 could <do ; and what was worse still, I saw many things by the way 
I had not bargained for. But, ^hen, travellers must not be over nice, 
especially when there is an Inquisition in the countiy. In good sooth, 
I can see no harm, nor much diffidtilty, in visiting my good old gossip, 
fraw Van Baden, who has a snug little closet to give me, and gow 
dinners — always something fresh. I get Bloated on salt provisions ; and 
here one gets little else hidf the year round. Then her lodging is in the 
street where are most of the hosteliies ; and I might meet this Chievosa 
in that neighbourhood. I really owe the poor, old, infirm creature a 
visit. Well, I don’t care if I go to-day.” 

Thus summing up all hU meditotion^ Van Diest’s mind became re- 
lieved. HiSji^l^w resumed its calm, unruffled expanse; his lip its usual 
sagacious i^^' the whole man, in short, all his busding importance ; 
and, in less than two hours, mounted on a staid, large Flanders mare^ 
who knew too well her master's humour to hurry forward beyond the 
most moderate of trots, he, too, was on bis road to Brussels. 
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BOOK L 
Chaptek VII. 

THE OKDEAL BY SWIMMING. 

Bound hand and foot in the painful posture Before described, roughly 
and insolently handled on all sides, in peril of her life from the frightful 
ordeal to which she was about to be subjected, the miserable captive was 
borne along on the shoulders of Jem Device and Sparshot, her long, fine 
chestnut hair trailing upon the ground, her white shoulders exposed to 
the insolent gaze of the crowd, and her trim holiday attire tom to rags 
Ly the rough treatment she had experienced. Nance Redf^e, it has 
been said, was a veiy comely young woman ; but neither her^auty, her 
youth, nor her sex, had any efibet upon the ferocious crowd, who were 
too much accustomed to such brutal and debasing exhibitions to &el any- 
thing but savage delight in the spectacle of a fellow-creature so scaod^- 
ously treated and tormented, and the only excuse to be offered for their 
barbarity is the firm belief they entertained that they were dealing with a 
witch. And when even in our own day so many revolting scenes are 
enacted to gratify the brutal passions of the mob — ^while prize-fights are 
tolemted, and wretched animals goaded on to tear each omer in pieces, it 
is not to be wondered at that in times of less enlightenmcn]j and refine- 
ment, greater cruelties should be practised. Indeed, it may be well to 
consider how far we have really advanced in civilisation since then ; for 
until cruelty, whether to roan or bf^t^be wholly banished our sports, 
we cannot justly^ reproach our ancestors, or tongratulate ourselves on our 
improvement. t 

Nance’s cries of distress were only answered by jeers and renewed in- 
sults, and, weaxied out at length, the poor creature ceased struggling and 
shrieking, the dogged resolution she had before exhibited again coming to 
her aid. 

But her fortitude was to be yet more severely tested. Revealed by the 
disorder of her habiliments, jind contrasting strongly with the extreme 
whiteness of her skin, a djun-coloured was discovered upon her" 
breast. It was pointed out to Potts by Jem Device, who declared it to^* 
be a witch-mark, and the spot where her familiar drained her blood. 

VOL. XIX. I 
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** This is one of the ‘good helps* to the discovery of a witch pointed 
out by our sovereign lord the king/’ said the attorney, narrowly exaxnin- 
ing the spot. “ ‘ The one/ saith our wise prince, * is the finding of their 
mark, and the trying the insensibleness thereof. The other is their fleet- 
ing on the water.* The water-ordeal will come presently, but the insensi- 
bility of the mark miglit be at once attested.** 

“ Yeigh, that con soon be tried,** cried Jem, with a savage laugh. 

And taking a pin from his sleeve, the ruffian plunged it deeply into 
the poor creature’s flesh. Nance winced, but she set her teeth hardly, 
and repressed the cry that must otherwise have been wrung from her. 

“A clear witch !** cried Jem, drawing forth the pin; “not a drop o* 
blood flows, an hoo feels nowt!'* 

“Feel nowt?” rejoined Nance, between her ground teeth. “May ye* 
ha a pang os sharp i* your cancart eart, ye villain.** 

Afmr this barbarous test, the crowd, confirmed by it in their notions of 
Nan*s guiltiness, hurried on, their numbers increasing as they proceeded 
along the main street of the village leading towards the river, all the 
villagers left at home rushing forth on hearing a witch was about to be' 
swum ; and when they came within a bow-shot of the stream, Sparshot 
called to Bagriley to lay hold of Nance, while he himself, accompanied 
by several of me crowd, rln over the bridge, the part he had to enact re- 
quiring him to be on the other side of the water. 

Meantime, the main party turned down a little footpath protected by a 
^te on the left, which led between garden hedges to the grassy banks of 
me Colder, and in taking this course they passed by the cottage of 
Elizabeth Device. Hearing the shouts of the rabble, little Jennet, whO' 
had been in no very happy frame of mind since she had been broughr 
home, came forth, jind seeing her brother, called out to him, in her usual 
sharp tones, “ What's the matter, Jem? Who han ye getten there?’* 

“ A witch,” replied Jem, gruffly. “ Nance Redfeme, Mother Chattox’s 
granddaughter. Come an see her swum i* t* Colder.** 

Jennet readily complied, for her curiosity was aroused, and she shared 
in the family feelings of dislike to Mother Chattox and her descendants. 

“ Is this Nance Redfeme ?** she cried, keeping close to her brother. 

“ Ey’m glad yo n caught her at last. How dun ye find yersel, Nance?** 
“Ill at ease, Jennet,** replied Nance, with a bitter look; “boh it ill’ 
becomes ye t^ jeer me, lass, seein* yo*re a born witch yoursel.*’ 

“ Aha!** crira Potts, loo^ng at the little rirl. “ So this is a bom witch 
—eh, Nance?*’ • 

“A horn an*bred witch,*’ rejoined ^nce; “jist as her brother Jem 
here is a wizard. They’re the granchilder o* Mother Demdike o* Pendle, 
the greatest witch i* these parts, an childer o’ Bess Device, who’s nah • 
much better. Ask me to witness agen ’em, that’s aw.” 

“ Howd thy tongue, woman, or ey’n drown thee,” muttered Jem, in a 
tone of deep menads. 

“Ye canna, mon, if ey’m the witch ye ca’ me,” rgoined Nance. 
“Jennet’s turn’ll come os wed os mine, one o* these days. Mark my 
woids.” • 


“ Efore that ey shan see ye burned, ye faggot,” cried Jenne^ almost 
fieitsdy. 

“ Ye’n Mtten the fiend’s mark o’ your skev,,” cried Nanse. “ Ey see- 
it written i’ letters ov Wood.” - 
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That’s where our cat scratted me,” replied Jenne^ hiding her arm 
quickly. 

“ Good ! — ^very good !” observed Potts, rubbing his hands. * Who 
but witches can be proof against witches,’ saith our sagacious sovereign. 

I shall make something of this She seems a remarkably quick 

child — remarkably quick — ho, ha!” 

By this time, Ae party having gained the bixMul flat mead through 
which the Calder flowed, took their way quickly towards its banks, the 
spot selected for the ordeal lying about fifty yards above the weir, where 
the current, ordinarily rapid, was checked by the dam, oflferingt a smooth 
surface, with considerable depth of water. If soft natural beauties could 
have subdued the hearts of those engaged in this cruel and wicked expe- 
riment, never was scene better calculated for the purpose than that under 
contemplation. Through a lovely green valley meandered the Calder, 
now winding round some verdant knoll, now washing the base of lofty 
heights featnered with timber to their very summits, now lost amid thick 
woods and only discernible at intervals by a glimmer amongst the trees. 
Immediately in front of the assemblage rose Whalley Nab, its^ steep 
sides and brow partially covered with timber, with g^een patches in the 
uplands where sheep and cattle fed. Just below the spot where the 
crowd were collected, the stream, here of sonfc width, passed over the 
weir, and swept in a foaming cascade over the huge stones supporting 
the dam, ^ving the rushing current tli^e semblance and almost the beauty 
of a natural wateriall. Below this the stream ran brawling on in a wider 
but shallower channel, making pleasant music as it went, and leaving 
many dry beds of sand and gravel in the midst; while, a hundred yards 
lower down, it was crossed by the arches of the bridge. Further still, a 
row of tall cypresses lined the bank of the river, and screened that part 
of the abbey converted into a residence by the Asshetons; and after tliis 
came the ruins of the refcctoiy, the cloisters, the dormitory, the con- 
ventual churchy and other parts of the venerable structure overshadowed 
by noble lime trees and elms. Lovelier or more peaceful scene could not 
be imagined. The green meads, the bright clear stream, with its white 
foaming weir, the woody heights reflected in the glassy waters, the 
picturesque old bridge, ana the dark grey ruins beyond it, all might have 
engaged the attention, and melted the heart. Then tlie hour, when 
evening was coming on, and when each beautiful object, deriving new 
beauty from the medium through which it was viewed, exercised a soften- 
ing influence, and awakened kindly eillotions. To most the scene was 
familiar, and therefore could have no^charm of novelty. To Potts, how- 
ever, it was altogether new ; bul he was eusceptible of few gentle im- 
pressions, and neither the tende:C beauty of the evening, nor the wooing 
loveliness of the spot, awakened any responsive emotion in his breast. 
He was dead to eveiything except the ruthless experiment about to be 
made. 

Almost at the same time that Jem Device and his party reached the 
near bank of the stream, tlie beadle and the others appeared on the 
opposite side. Little was said, but instant preparations were made for the 
ordeal. Two long coils of *rojie having been brought by Bagg^ey, one ” 
of them was made fast to the right arm of the victim, and the otror to v 
the left; and this done, Jem Device, shouting to Sparshot to lode out, 
flung one coil of rope across the river, where it was caught with much 
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dexterity by the beadle. Th» assemblage then spread out on the bank, 
while Jem, taking the poor young woman in his arms, who neither spoke 
nor struggled, but held her brea& tightly, approached the river. 

^‘Dunna drown her, Jem,” said Jennet, who had turned very pale. 

Be quiet, wench,” rejoined Jem, gruffly. 

And, without bestowing further attention upon her, he let down lus 
burden carefully into the water ; and this achieved, he called out to the 
beadle, who drew her slowly towards him, wliile Jem guided her with 
ihe other rope. 

The crowd watc^d the experiment for a few moments in profound 
silence, but as the poor young woman, who had now reached the centre 
of the stream, still floated, being supported cither by the tension of the 
cords or by her woollen apparel, a loud shout was raised that she could 
not sink, and was, therefore, an undeniable witch. 

Steady, lads, steady a moment,” cried Potts, enchanted with the 
success of the experiment; ‘Meave her where she is, that her buoyancy 
may be fully attested. You know, masters,” he cried, with a loud voice, 

the meaning of this water-ordeal. Our sovereign lord and master the 
king, in his wisdom, hath graciously vouchsafed to explain the matter 
thus : ‘ Water,’ he saith, ‘ shall refuse to receive them (meaning witches, 
of course) in her bosom, ^hat have shaken off their sacred water of bap- 
tism, and wilfully refused the benefit thereof.’ It is manifest, you see, 
that this diabolical young woman hath renounced her baptism, for the 
water rcjecteth her. Non potest as Pliny saith. She floats like 

a cork, or as if the clear water of the Calder had suddenly become like 
the slab, salt waves of the Dead Sea, in which nothing can sink. You 
behold the marvel with your own eyes, my masters.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay !” rejoined Baggiloy and several others. 

Hoo be a witch fo’ sartiu,” cried Jem Device. But as he spoke, 
chancing slightly to slacken the rope, the tension of which maintained 
the equilibrium of the body, the poor woman instantly sank. 

A groan, as much of (hsappointment as s^niipathy, broke from the 
spectators, but none attempted to aid her; and on seeing her sink, Jem 
abandoned the rope altogether. 

But assistance was at hand. Two persons rushed quickly and furiously 
to the spot. They were Richard and Nicholas Assheton. The iron bar 
had at length yielded to their efforts, and the first use they made of their 
freedom was to hurry to the river. A glance showed them what had 
occurred, and the younger Assheton, unhesitatingly plunging into the 
water, seized the rope dropped by Jen^ and calling to the beadle to let 
go his hold, dragged forth the poor half-drowned young woman, and 
{daced her on the bank, hewing asundea the cords that bound her hands 
and feet with his sword. But though still sensible, Nance was so much 
exhausted by the shock she had undergone, and her muscles were so 
severely strained by the painful and unnatural posture to which she had 
been compelled, that she was wholly unable to move. Her thumbs were 
blackened and swollen, and the cords had cut into the flesh, while blood 
trickled down from the puncture in&er breast. Fixing a look of inexpres- 
sible gratitude upon her preserver, she made an effort to speak; but the 
exertion was too great ; Solent hysterical sobbing came on, and her senses 
soon after forsook her. Richard called loudly £or assistaiiee, and riie 
sentiments of most hmane part of the crowd having ^imdergone a 
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change since the fiulure of the ordeal, sdfhe females came forward, and 
took steps for her restoration. Sensibility haring returned, a cloak was 
wrapped around her, and she was conveyed to a neighbouring cottage and 
put to bed, where her stiffened limbs were chafed, and warm drinks ad* 
mimstered, and it began to be hoped that no serious consequences would 
ensue. 

Meanwhile, a catastrophe had well-nigh occurred in another quarter. 
With eyes flashing with fury, Nicholas Assheton pushed aside the crowd, 
and made his wav to the bank whereon Master Potts stood. Not liking 
bis looks, the little attorney would have taken to hp heels, bdt finding 
escape imjpossible, he called upon Bagglley to protect him. But he was 
instantly in the forcible gripe of the squire, who shouted, ** 1*11 teach you, 
mongrel hound, to play tricks with gentlemen.** 

Master Nichol^**cried the terrified and half-strangled attorney, ^^my 
^■ery good sir, I entreat you to let me alone. This is a breach of the 
king’s peace, sir. Assamt and battery, under aggravated circumstances, 
and punishable with ignominious corporal penalties, besides fine and im- 
prisonment, sir. I tiwe you to witness the assault, Master Bagglley. I 
ehall bring my ac — ac — ah — o — o — oh !** 

**Then^ou shall have something to bring your ac—ac— action for, 
rascal,” cned Nicholas. And seizing the attorney by the nape of the 
neck with one hand, and the hind wings of his doublet with the other, he 
cast him to a considerable distance into the river, where he fell with a 
tremendous splash. 

He is no wizard, at all events,*’ laughed Nicholas, as Potts went down 
like a Ittmp of lead. 

But the attorney was not born to be drowned; at least, at this period 
of his career. On rising to the surface a few seconds after his immer- 
sion, he roared lustily for help, but would infallibly have been carried over 
the weir, if Jem Device had not flung him the roj>e now disengaged from 
Nance Bedfeme, and which he succeeded in catching. In this way he 
was dragged out ; and as he crept up the bank, with the wet pouring from 
his apparel, which now clung tightly to his lathy limbs, he was greeted 
by the jeers of Nicholas. 

How like you the water-ordeal— -eh, Master Attorney ? No occasion 
for a second trial, 1 think. If Jem Device had known tils own interest, 
he would have left you to fatten the Calder eels ; but he will find it out 
in time.” • 

‘‘ You will find it out too. Master Nicholas,” rejoinedJ?otts, clapping 
on his wet cap. “ Take me ta the Dragon, quickly, good fellow,” he 
added, to Jem Device, “ and I will recompense thee for thy pains, as well 
as for the service thou hast just* rendered me. I shall have rheumatism 
in my joints pains in my loins, and rheum in my head, oh dear — oh 
dear!” 


In which case you will not be able to p^ Mother Demdike your 
purposed visit to-morrow,” jeered Nicholas. You forget you were to 
arrest her, and bring her b^ore a m^strate.” 

Thy arm, good fellow, thy arm r said Potts, to Jem Device. 

To the fiend wi* thee,” cned Jem, shaking Um off roughly. ** The 
aquoire is reet. Wouldee had let thee drown.” 

What, have you changed your mind already, Jem?” cried Nicholas, 
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in a taunting tone* " Toi/U have your grandmotlier^a thanks for the 
service you’ve rendered her, lad«<— ha ! ha I” 

Fo* t’ matter o’ two pins eyd pitch him in again,” growled Jem, 
eyeing the attomev askance. 

No, no, Jem,” observed Nicholas; ^ things most take their course. 
What’s done is done. But if Master Potts be wise, he’ll take himself out 
of court without delay.” 

** You’ll be glad to get me out of court one of these days, squire,” 
muttered Potts, and so will you too, Master James Device. A day of 
reckoning will come for both — heavy reckoning. Ugh! ugh!” he added, 
shivering, how my teeth chatter!” 

Make what haste you can to the Dragon,” cried the good-natured 
squire ; “ get your clotnes dried, and bid John Lawe brew you a pottle of 
strong sack, swallow it acaldinghot, and you’ll never look behind you.” 

“ Nor before me either,” retorted rotts. “ Scalding sack ! This 
bloodthirsty squire has a new design upon my life I” 

Ey’n go wi* ye to t’ Dragon, mester,” said Baggiley ; “ lean 
o’ me.” 

“ Thankee, friend,” replied Potts, taking his arm. ‘‘ A word at part- 
ing, Master Nicholas, /fhis is not the only discovery of witchcraft I’ve 
made. I’ve another case, somewhat nearer home. Ha! ha!” 

With this, he hobbled olf in the direction of the alehouse, his steps 
being traceable along the dusty road like the course of a watering-cart. 
Ey’n go efter him,” growled Jcni. 

‘‘No you w^on’t, lad,” rejoined Nicholas; “ and if you’ll take my advice, 
you’ll get out of Whalley as fast as you can. You will be safer on the 
heath of Pendle than here, when Sir Ralph and Master Roger Nowell 
come to know what has taken place, iknd mind this, sirrah*— the hounds 
will bo out in the forest to-morrow. D’ye heed?” 

Jem growled something in reply, and seizing his little sister’s hand, 
strode off with her towards hLs mother’s dwelling, uttering not a word by 
the wajr. 

Having seen Nance Redferne conveyed to the cottage as before men- 
tioned, Richard Assheton, regardless of the wet state of his own apparel, 
now joined his cousin, the squire, and they walked to the abbey together, 
conversiug on what had taken place, while the crowd dispersed, some re- 
turning to the bowers in the cnurchyard, and others to the green, their 
merriment in nowise damped by<fhe recent occurrences, which they looked 
upon as part ef the day’s sport. As some of them passed by, laughing, 
singing, and dancing, Richard AssfcetOi;! remarked, “ 1 can scarcely believe 
these to be the same people I so lately saw in the churchyard. They th^n 
seemed totally devoid of humanity.” 

“Pshaw! they are humane enough,” rejoined Nicholas; “but you 
cannot expect them to show mercy to a witch, any more than to a wolf, 
or other savage and devouring beast.” 

“ But the means token to prove her guilt were as absurd as iniquitous,” 
said Richard, “ and savour of the barbarous ages. If she had perished, 
all concerned in the trial would have been guilty of murder.” 

“ Bat no judge would condemn them,” returned Nicholas : “ and they 
have the highest authority in the realm to uphold them. As to lemeney 
to witches, m a general way, I would show none. Traiton alike to God 
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and man, and bond slaves of Satan, they accf oat g £ ihe pale of Cbristiau 
cbarity.** 

criminal, however great, k out of the pale of Christian cfaaiify,*’ 
replied Richard; hut such scenes as we have just witnessed are a disgrM 
to luimanity, and a mockery cS justioe. m seeking to discover and 
punish one offence a greater is committed. Suppose tliis poor young 
woman really guilty — what then ? Our laws are made for protection, as 
well as puniimment of wrong. She should be arraigned, convicted, and 
condemned before punishment” 

Our laws admit of torture, Riidiard,” observed Nicholas. * 

<< True,” said the young man, with a shudder ; and it is another relic 
of a ruthless age. But torture is only allowed under the eye of the law, 
and can be inflicted by none but its sworn servants. But, supposing this 
poor young woman innocent of the crime imputed to her, which 1 really 
believe her to be, how, then, will you excuse the atrocities to which she 
has been subjected?” 

I do not believe her innocent,” rejoined Nicholas ; her relationship 
to a notorious witch, aud her fabrication of clay images, make her justly 
suspected.” 

Then let her be examined by a magistrate” said Richard; ‘^but, 
even then, woe betide her ! When 1 think that Alizoii Device is liable to 
tlic same atrocious treatment, in consequence of her relationship to 
Mother Demdike, 1 can scarce contain my indignation.” 

It is unlucky for her. Indeed,” rejoined Nicholas ; ** but of all Nance’s 
assailants the most infuriated was Alizon’s brother, Jem Device.” 

I saw it,” cried Richard, an uneasy expression passing over his 
countenance. Would she could bo removed from that family !” 

*^To what purpose?” demanded Nicholas, quickly. Her family are 
more likely to be removed from her if Master Poets stay in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“ Poor girl !” exclaimed Richard. 

And he fell into a reverie which was not broken till they reached the 
abbey. 

To return to Jem Device. On reaching the cottage, the ruffian flung 
himself into a chair, and for a time seemed lost in reflection. At last he 
looked up, aud said gmffiy to Jennet, who stood watching him, 

See if mother be come whoam ?” 


£igh, eigh, ey’m here, Jem,” said^ Elizabeth Device, opening the 
inner door and coming forth. ** So ye ha been swimming Nance Red- 
ferne, lad, eh? £y’m glad on it-^al ha!” 

^em gave her a signiflcaiit look, upon which she motioned Jennet to 
>mhdraw, and the injunction being complied with, though with evident 
reluctance, by the little girl, she closed the door upon her. 

Now, Jem, what hast got to say to me, lad, eh ?” demanded Eliza- 
beth, stepping up to him. 

Neaw great deal, mother,” he replied ; boh ey keawnsel yc to look 
weel efter yersel. We’re aw i’ dawngor.” 

<< Ey knoas itv lad, ey knoas it,” ^iied EHiabeth ; <‘boh fo’ my own 
pert ey'm nah afeerd. They darna touch me ; an if they dun, ey ooa 
d^end mysel reet weel. Here's a letter to thy granmotber,” she added, 
giving Um a sealed pocket Tak care on it” 
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« Fro’ Mistress Nutter, ey suppose ?” asked Jem. 

who else should it be from?” rejoined Elizabeth. ^^Your 
granmother win ha’ enough to do to-neet, an so win jo, too, Jem, lettin’ 
alone tlie walk fro’ here to Malkin Tower.” 

Weel, gi’ me mey supper, an ey’n set out,” rejoined Jem. “ So ye 
ha’ seen Mistress Nutter ?*' 

‘‘ Ey found her i* t* abbey garden,” replied Elizabeth, an we had 
some tawk together abowt t’ boundary line o’ t’ Rough Lee estates, 
an other matters.” ’ 

And, as she spoke, she set a cold pasty, with oat cakes, cheese, and 
butter, before hen son, and nest preceded to draw him a jug of ale. 

“ What other matters dun you mean, mother?” inquired Jem, attack* 
ing the pasty. “ War it owt relatin’ to that little Lunnon lawyer, Mester 
Potts ?” 

<< Theawst hit it, Jem,” replied Elizabeth, seating herself near him. 
“ That Potts means to visit thy gianmother to-morrow.” 

“ Weel I” said Jem, grimly. 

An arrest her,” pursued Elizabeth. 

‘‘ Easily said,” laughed Jem, scornfully, “ boh neaw quite so easily 
done.” 

“ Nah quite, Jem,” responded Elizabeth, joining in the laugh. “ ’Spe- 
cially when t* o^vd dame's prepared, as she win be now.” 

** Potts may set out o’ that journey, boh he winna come back again,” 
remarked Jem, in a sombre tone. 

“ Wait till yo n seen your granmother efore ye do owt, lad,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“ Ay, wait,” added a voice. 

** What’s that ?” demanded Jem, laying down his knife and fork. 

Elizabeth did not answer in words, but her significant looks were quite* 
response enough for her son. 

Os ye will, mother,” he said, in an altered tone. After a pause, 
employed in eating, he added, Did Mistress Nutter put onny questiona 
to ye about Alizon ?” 

More nor enough, lad,” replied Elizabeth; fo’ what had ey to tell 
her ? She praised her beauty, an said how unlike she wur to Jennet an 
thee, lad — ^ha! ha! An wondert how ey cum to ha such a dowter, an 
monny other things besoide. An what could ey say to it aw, except ” 

Except what, mother?” intei^upted Jem. 

Except thi^t she wur my child just os much os Jennet an thee !” 

“ Humph !” exclaimed Jem. • 

“ Humph I” echoed the voice tliat had previously spoken. 

Jem looked at his mother, and took a long pull at the ale-jug. 

Any more messages to Malkin Tower ?” he asked, getting up. 

“ Neaw — mother will oiiderstond,” replied Elizabeth. “ Bid her be on 
her guard, fo* the enemy is abroad.” 

Moanin’ Potts?” said Jem. 

“ Meaning Potts,” answered the voice. 

** There are strange echoes hei%,” said Jem, looking round suspi- 
ciously. 

At this moment Tib came from under a piece of fiimitu^ where he* 
had apparently been lying, and rubbed himself fiuniliarly against his legs* 
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** 'Ey needna be a^eerdo’ owt happenin’ to ye, mother,” said Jem, pat* 
ting the cat’s back. “ Tib win tay car© on yo.” 

Eigh, ei^,” replied Elizabeth, bending down to pat him, he's a 
trusty cat.” But the ill-tempered animal would not be propitiated, but 
erected his back and menaced her with his claws. 

“ Yo han offended him, mother,” said Jem. “ One word efore ey 
start. Are ye qmte sure Potts didna owerhear your conversation wi’ 
Mistress Natter ?” 

“ Why d’ye ask, Jem?” she replied. 

« Fro^ summat the knave threw out to Smioire Nicholas Just now,” 
'"joined Jem. “He said he’d another case o» witchcAft nearer whoam. 
Vr hot could he mean ?” 

“ Whot indeed ?” cried Elizabeth, quickly. 

“ Look at Tib !” exclaimed her son. 

As he spoke, the cat sprang tawards the inner door, and scratched 
violently against it. 

Elizabeth immediately raised the latch and found Jennet behind it,, 
with a face like scarlet. 

“ Yo’n been listenin’, ye young eavesdropper,” cried Elizabeth, boxing 
her ears soundly ; “ take that for your pains — jin that.” 

“ Touch me again, an Mester Potts shan knoa aw ey’n heerd,” said 
the little girl, repressing her tears. 

Elizabeth regarded her angrily ; but the looks of the child were so spite- 
ful, that she did not dare to strike her. She glanced too at Tib ; but the 
uncertain cat was now rubbing himself in the most friendly manner 
against Jennet. 

“ Yo shan pay for this, lass, presently,” said Elizabeth. 

“ Best nah provoke me, mother,” rejoined Jennet, in a determined 
tone ; “ if ye dun, aw secrets shan out. Ey knoa why Jem’s g^in’ to 
Malkin Tower to-neet— an why yo’re afeerd o’ Mester Potts.” 

“ Howd thy tongue or ey’n choke thee, little pest,” cried her mother, 
fiercely. 

Jennet replied with a mocking laugh, while Tib -rubbed against her 
more fondly than ever. 

“ Let her alone,” interposed Jem. “ An Bow ey mun be off. So, 
fare ye weel, mother — an yo, too. Jennet.” And with this ho put on 
his cap, seized his cudgel, and quitted the cottage. 
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AN ADVENTURE AT A VILLAGE INN. 
being the seventh chaptee op “incidents op the EOAD; oe, 

PASSAGES PEOM THE LIFE OF A COMMEECIAL TBAVELLEE.” 

By Joseph Anthony, Jcn. 

Since the first appearance of the “Incidents of the Road,” from 
several of our brotherhood I have received communications, accompanied 
by narrations of eupnts which they respectively have encountered during 
their experiences, and which, with much reason, they consider equally 
worthy of being chronicled os my own. In selecting two of these nar- 
ratives to present to the reader, I have been guided not so much by the 
novelty they possess, as by the reliance wliich, from a personal Imow- 
ledge, I place on those from whom I have received them. Apart fi*om 
this, however, in my opinion they both bear internal evidence of their 
truthfulness. The first, which is aptly entitled “An Adventure at a 
Village Inn,” is given as by me received, with the exception of a few 
slight alterations not afTcebiug the events described in the story. 

Accompanied by a friend, in the autumn of 1844 I visited the ducal 
\illage of E r, in the north of England, to enjoy a few days* grouse- 

shooting on its neighbouring lulls. Our head-quarters were at the prin- 
cipal, or, ratlier, the only inn in the village, wliicli, contrary to the 
general character of country inns, possesses some pretensions to style — 
even spleiidoui'. Tlie builaiiig was erected expressly for the accommo- 
dation of the numerous visitors wlio, from all parts of the world, avail 
themselves of the privilege afforded of seeing, as well as the unequalled 
grounds the interior of the most splendid and world- wide renowned resi- 
dence of one of the wealtliiest of England’s nobility. During the 
humincr months the inn is generally crowded, but on our arrival, rather 
late in the autumn, t)ie last of the migratories had departed, and we found 
ourselves the only guests of Jeffries, the very worthy host. 

During our sojourn in tj|e place, it was the privilege of myself and my 
friend to have the entHe of our host’s sanctorum, where, wdth him and 
his amiable better half, and one or two of tlieir private friends, including, 
amongst others, their neighbour, tlje duke’s steward, we had enjoyed, in 
the evenings, many agreeable conversations, and as many pleasant quiet 
rubbers. On one of our visits to thi9»sni\ggery, following the enjoyment 
of an excellent dinner, accompanied with that true and unpiy^hasable sauce 
which we had won on the hills, w^e Icaruecbfrom our hostess that her liege 
lord and husband had retired for the niglit, dead beat. He had been out 
witli us during the day, and tins retreat served to confirm the opinion he 
had himself more than once expressed whilst with us brushing the 
heather, that he was hardly in condition for the work. But although our 
host had been placed hors de combat^ there sat our friend his grace’s 
steward, not only a very intelligent and pleasant companion, but some- 
what celebrated mr his breed of short-horns and his knowledge in general 
of the animal world. Right glad were we to see him with his cheerful 
countenance hmling our coming, and, after a brief chat on the successful 
sport of the day, we sat down to our accustomed rubber. In cutting fop 
partners, fortune awaii^ed the lady to me, my friend and the steward 
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being our opponents ; and knowing, from our pmr eoooiisteriSy that we 
were very equally matched, we anticipated a highly interesting game. 
And so it indeed proved. I will not, however, dwell longer on l£e preli- 
minaries, but proceed to relate what may be termed the adventme of the 
night. 

Rapidly had flown the hours ; nine, ten, eleven, had oome and gone. 
The neignbouring churdi clock, with its half-cracked chimes, had ^led 
out its mournful ditty expressive of that mysterious hour, midnight. We 
were deeply intent upon our game ; the fate of b, finesse was about being 
decided. All eyes were upon th^ table, when the door, unheard, unseen 
by us, was quietly opened, and we were startled by^ta subdued, sibilant 
whisper of 

^‘Missus! missus!” 

The cards were involuntarily in each hand more firmly clenched as we 
turned our eyes in the direction from whence the voice proceeded, where, 
pale, very pale, holding the handle of the opened door, Jim the Boots 
revealed himself, with an expression of countenance as though be had 
seen a legion of spirits. 

Whatever is the matter?” softly, but eagerly, inquired our hostess, 
ready to faint from fright at the apparition. 

“ We’ve gotten a robber i’ th’ house ; and Vhat’s moor, he’s gotten a 
brace o’ pistols, and au seed ’um in his breast.” 

Why, what can you mean V* anxiously rejoined his mistress. 

** Whoy, tlie gentleman as coom in this artemoon i’ th’ postchay is no 
gentleman, au know. He's left a big chest i* th’ liaw, and it’s filled wi’ 
silver plate, and au think as how he’s a cracksman, making his lucky wi’ 
a precious lot o’ swag.” 

Here we all arose from our seats, and for the first time I became 
acquainted witli tlie news of a fresh amval. 

Call Mr. Jefiries immediately,” said our hostess, in a state of consi- 
derable agitation. 

Stop,” smd T, interposing; ‘^it may be a mistake after all, and it 
would be a pity to disturb him.” 

‘‘A mistake!” somewhat contemptuously ejaculated Jim ; “there can 
be noa much mistake about a mon wi’ a brace p’ pistols in his breast in n. 
'spectable house.” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘let us first see the chest you speak of as being 
fiUed with plate.” 

Accordingly we adjourned to the liall, taking the lights witli us, the 
rest of the house being in stilly ^ai'kness, and all the doors closed for the 
night. On our way, 1 inquired of the frighted Boots where the gentle- 
man was when he saw the pistols. 

“ Au met him upo’ th’ stairs as he was gooin’ to bed, and seed ’un wi* 
my own eyes fro’ th’ handle to th’ barreL” 

We now stood beside the chest; it was large, evidently of great strength, 
and was, moreover, secured by two looks. 

“ Lift it, sir,” said the Boots, in a whisper to me. I caught hold of one of 
the handles with both hands, and it "was just as much as 1 could manage 
to raise one end of it from the ground. ^ , 

“Hark to this,” cried Jim, in a subdued voioa, as heseized the iiandle'' 
and gave the chest a shake. There was no mistake about it — it was the 
rattle of plate! 

Our forces had by dus tune been increased by the addition of the 
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obambermaid and ostler, all looking at each other in eilence, alarm being 
depicted in eve^ countenance. 

What’s to be done next?” I inquired. 

Depend upon^ it he’s the robber of Rogers’s bank,” observed tlie 
steward. 

I should like to have the chest opened,” said our hostess ; and every 
countenance seemed to respond to the desire. I gravely suggested the 
unlawfulness of such a proceeding without a magistrate’s warrant, but 
curiosity was evidently getting all-powerful, and the steward, fancying 
matters were assuming a serious aspect, quietly departed. 

** I shall not be able to sleep imtil I know the contents of that chest, 
after what Boots has seen,” said our hostess ; how can it be opened ?” 

‘‘ Whoy, if it warn’t for his coomin* and catchin’ us,” whispered Jim, 
au could soon spring them-ere locks.” 

You mean, you could pick them,” said my friend, addressing Master 
Jim with an inquiring look, as though he were speculating where the 
boot-polisher could have acquired such a branch of useful knowledge. 

For my part, I must confess that I was becoming as curious as any of 
them, and equally desirous of having a peep at the contents of the sus- 
picious-looking chest ; but then I reflected the proprietor might come 
like a wolf on the fold, jounce upon us whilst we were overhauling his 
property, as he slept in the first gallery, and in the stillness reigning 
around would, in all probability, hear the sound of any operations on the 
object of our suspicions. And again, the recollection of the information 
conveyed by Mr. Boots about those murderous pistols was anything but 
agreeable. At this juncture, a genius was revealed amongst us in the 
person of Helen, the chambermaid, who suggested that we might lock 
the robber in his chamber, as the key was in the lock on the outside. 

A very good idea, Helen,” said her mistress. “ Boots, will you slip 
up and turn the key?” 

^‘Naw; naw,” replied that cautious functionary; “ au’l ha’ nowt to do 
wi’ it ; whoy, he moight happen to shoot me thro’ th’ door.” 

The difficulty now was as to who should ** bell the cat.” Time pressed, 
delay was dangerous, and, influenced as much by my love of adventure 
as aught else to undertake the duty declined by Jim, I slipped off my 
boots. 

Now, Helen,” said I, “ show me the door of his room ; you can 
stand at the top of the stairs, an^ point it out; mind and keep die light 
as much shaded afterwards as possible.” 

The fourth door on the left,” whispered Helen, as she took up her 
position on the platform at the head of the staircase. 

Silently I crept along the gallery, scarcely daring to breathe. I gained 
the door; the key I found as Helen had described; and, as I placed my 
hand upon it, the thought flashed across my mind, should the key grate 
at all, we shall be in a pretty considerable fix; not unlike the position of 
the Highlander in the cave in the midst of dirking the young porkers, 
and, finding the light from the entrance suddenly obscured, to his in- 
terrogation of the cause, was answered by his companion firom without. 
Should the tail break, you’ll soon find what stops the light he 
b^g at the time engaged with all his might and main holding by the 
tail, endeavouring to prevent the ingress of piggy mamma, who, sum- 
moned by the cries of her progeny, was rushing to the rescue. 

Slowly I turned the hey; the bolt sprung, out, for the life of me, I 
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could not Bboot it : there it bung; as it were, on fa«lf*cock ; md there I 
was obliged to leave it, satisfied that^ if the robber attempted to come 
out, the shooting back of the bolt wotdd give us ample wamuige I with* 
drew quietly, not haying made the slightest noise, and joined the party 
below, who were anxiously awaiting me. Having reported progress, tlie 
next thing we did was to station Helen at the top of the staircase as a 
look-out, to give us timely warning. Jim the Boots soon brought three 
or four large meat-skewers, and, bending the point of one of these 
about an inch and a half, he went to work, as my friend observed, like a 
man who properly understood his business. * 

The fimt lock he quickly sprung, but the second was a teaser ; Boots 
innocently enough remarking, that it it was the hardest lock to pick 
“ he ever seeM.” 

^ Our patience was well-nigh exhausted ; hut still the lock resisted all 
Jim’s efforts. Skewer after skewer was tried, but without effect; at last, 
the operator making a final effort, away sprung the lock with a “ click.” 
Hush ! 

In that interesting moment, down the staircase Helen came flying 
like a fairy, and, with the humed ejaculation of He’s coming !” vanished 
from our sight. 

Ostler and Boots quickly, but noiselessly, foflowed her example ; in 
their haste taking with them the only light, leaving us in total darkness. 
There was but litrie time for deliberation; d,nd in a second after the chamber- 
maid's startling announcement had been made, my friend, the hostess, 
and myselt^ had gained the bar just in time to close the door quietly ere 
the stranger had revealed himself. Peeping over the curtain of the bar 
door, we perceived a light flickering at the top of the staircase, which, 
brightening as he wjio bore it advanced, presented to our gaze the figure 
of a tall, dark-looking man in a dressing-gown ; in one hand he carried 
a candlestick, in the other a pistol ! Not a sound, not a breathing was 
heard amongst us as the owner of tlie chest descended the stairs. 
Pausing for a moment when he had reached the entrance to the bar, he 
elevated the candle to examine, as far as the light would penetrate, the 
place where we were ensconced; then slowly descending three or four 
steps more, he again raised the light, and, shading it with the palm of his 
hand, threw its glare along the spacious hall. With breathless attention 
we watched his every movement, not daring to utter a single whisper. 
Fortunately the chest had been left in it^ original position. Ilaving cast 
a look upon it, and apparently satisfied that all was rightj^ he gave one 
more glance at the bar, and then slowly retired. As he reascended the 
stairs, every step seemed to take a weight from our hearts ; in less than 
half a minute he was gone ; ww hea^ him moving gently along the 
gallery, followed by the closing of bis bedroom door. 

As in the tragedy of ** Macbeth,’’ where, in the opening scene of the 
third act, the witches appear on the blasted heath severally emerging 
from all parts of the stage, slowly drawing towards the centre, the weird 
sisters beckoning to each other in a veiy mysterious manner, when the 

first witch sings, * 

Speak, sister, speak; is the deed done? — 

so was a similar scene enacted by us after the disappearance of the 
mysterious stranger. 

Slowly each ventured forth from his hiding-place, and noiselessly crept 

TOL. ZIX. 
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into the darkened hall; a candle soon glimmered in the darkness, and human 
shadows appeared. Exchanging whispers, we approached a common 
centre— namely, the plate chest, — and the shadows soon resolved them* 
selves into chambermaid, boots, ostler, hostess, my fiiend, and myself; 
and again we stood by the mysterious-looking box. After a brief con- 
sultation, and a general agreement that all was right, Jim quickly 
dropped upon his knees, my friend holding the small dickering light, 
and the rest of us anxiously awaiting a sl^t of the vast treasure a£)iit 
to be revealed to us. 

Slowly Jim raised the lid. 

Hush! hark whispered the chambermaid, startling us all again. 

We listened ; all was still as death. 

Go on, Jim ; all right.” 

Jim put in his hand ; there was a rattle. 

Silver spoons, so help me— /’ said Boots, in a low tone, which im- 
plied there w'as more behind, handing about a couple of dozen of the 
articles he had named out of the chest. 

“ Well, what else?” 

“ A flute.” 

** God bless me !” articulated Mrs. Jeffries. “ What else ?” 

“ A tea-caddy.” 

** A tea-caddy !” repeated all of us, in amazement. 

** And all the rest is books,” said Jim. 

Books ! what sort of books ?” I inquired, beginning to be rather 
nervous. 

The Boots handed up one of the volumes, and opening it, by the 
solitary light I found it was a work on the law. He handed me up 
another ; it was of a similar character. Another and another ; they were 
all alike — “ Coke upon Littleton.” 

“ Oh law !” exclaimed the hostess, in great alarm. 

“Here’s a dilemma!” said I. “’Tis pretty plain that we’ve been 
picking the locks of a lawyer’s box !” 

It was amusing to see tlie anxiety each and aU displayed to replace dif- 
ferent articles as we found them, which was soon effected ; but to lock 
tbc chest again we found to be impossible. Each one stored alarmedly 
at the other, seeking counsel and consolation in vain. Magistrates’ 
warrants, parish constables, county prisons, and actions at law alone sug- 
gested themsehes to us in oqr trepidation. The best conclusion we 
could come tp was not to breathe a word of the adventure, but let matters 
take their owm course ; and with* this resolve, blessing all lawyers, we 
severally soitgbt our rooms. 

It was late the following morning when I made my appearance below, 
when 1 immediately entered the bar, to learn if aught had transpired 
relative to the strange visitor and Iiis chest, llie first person 1 met was 
mine host. 

“ Good morning, sir ! — good morning ! Well, this is a sad piece of 
business, isn’t it?” quoth Jeffries. 

“ Yes, it is,” said I — “ the result of strong curiosity ; and I suppose 
our peeping must be paid for.” 

“ Peeping or no peeping,” he rejoined, here’s two men in the house, 
guarding back and front.” 

“ The devil there is !” said I ; **then he moat have gone to work early. 
Does he know us?” 
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“ No ; he said nothing to any one, but went about it very quietly.’^ 

“ Humph ! Matters begin to look very unpleasant,” said 1. 

“Very,” rejoined Jeffries; adding, “it is a very unj)lea8ant occur- 
rence to me, for the duke may be offended with my allowing him to stay 
here.” 

“ I should be sorry for that, Jeffries,” said I, “and will take measures 
to exonerate you from all blame ; but I don’t see what tlie duke has to 
do uith it.” 

“ Enough to do with it, I should think, when he almost frightened him 
to death early this morning.” 

“ Frightened! Frightened by whom?” 

“ Why, by this chap, to be sure.” 

“ What the d — 1 ai-e you talkingabout Jeffries,” said I, quite bewildered. 
“ Do you mean to say that the lawyer has frightened the duke?” 

“ I don’t know about his being a lawyer, or what the d — 1 he is, but ho 
made his w’ay into the duke’s bedroom this morning, and laid claim to 
nothing more nor less than the estates. His grace hallooed out for assist- 
ance, the servants rushed in and secured him, and have taken from him a 
brace of loaded pistols.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said T, beginning to breathe qiore freely ; “then there 
is nothing said about opening a chest?” 

“Opening what chest?” inquired mine host, w'ith a puzzled look. 

I now discovered that Jeffr^ was totally ignorant of our night's ad- 
venture, which, after relatin^o him, wo proceeded more closely to ex- 
amine the box, that we might ascertain who this claimant to the duke’s 
estates could be, Jeffries stating that his insanity was beyond a doubt. 
We found little or nothing in the box to throw light on the subject, a 
name alone, without any address, appearing on the Hy-leaf of one of the 
books. 1 now perceived that the inn was surrounded by keepers, who had 
received strict orders not to lose sight of the tall stranger should lie again 
issue forth. 

After breakfast, as I stood at the hall door, the cause of all our anxiefy, 
and proprietor of the mysterious cliest, joined me, and entered freely into 
conversation. His appearance was gentlemanly, his manners pleasing, 
and he conversed very intelligibly upon a variety of subjects, until we 
touched upon the subject of gamc^ and the abundance of it on the D— 
estate. He then became excited, and assured me that it was his inten- 
tion to destroy the game altogether immediately he came into possession. 
Whilst we were conversing, a chaise drove up to the door eontaining two 
gentlemen, who proved to be the ftithCr and Urotlier of the lunatic. The 
rest is soon told. From his relatives we learned that our mad visitor was 
by profession a solicitor, practising in L , and had unfortunately be- 

come subject to the strange hallucination of his being the rightful heir to 

the D dukedom. The moment he had been missed from his hous^ 

our informants, whose conjectures os to the course he would take had 
fortunately proved correct, had posted after him immediately. 

After dinner the unfortunate one accompanied his friends ver^ quietly 
on their way home. We were all, of course, not sorry to witness his depar- 
ture; and to us in particular who were concerned in opening the mysterious 
chest, as very satisfactoiy indeed was regarded the termination of ihe 
“Adventure at the Village Inn.” 

L 2 
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THE CONFEDERATES ; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 

PAUMA. 

AX HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

Chapter XXII. 

h 

IJ \D not tlie manner of Lancelot de Brcdcrode been such us to con- 
vince Arkel, who knew him well, that Paul was a personage of no small 
importance in the twes of that wild youth’s father, the grave courtesy of 
Count Henry could leave no doubt on the subject upon his mind; and it 
was with no small pride, natural in one so inexperienced, that he reniem- 
hered it was through his means so valuable an addition had been made to 
the confederacy, lie was ignorant how often, and how soon, when an aim 
is reached, the moans by w'hich it is attained are forgotten. Luckily for 
the duration of his illusions on this head, the illustrious name Avhich he 
bore was sufficient to ensure him the respect and flatteries of any party, 
uotwith'itanding his own* deficiencies. 

Paul felt interested in no ordinary degree in coining in contact with a 
man wliose other faults he willingly overlooked for the sake of his firm 
adherence to the persecuted faith. Bold^ss and endurance were the 
chief qualities of Hrederode s mind. By them alone had ho risen to be 
chief of a ]Mirty, for he was not otherwise qualified for so difficult a posi- 
tion. These arc generally so powerful in their effects, that they involun- 
tarily command respect, oven when, as in Brcderodc’s case, they ai c not 
accompanied with many other merits. One glance at Paul enabled the 
experienced man of the w’orld to ascertain what sort of character he had 
to deal with, and that many words >vould be thrown away if they did not 
actually interfere with the effect he wished to produce. Ills address was, 
tliercfore, couched in a manner likely to produce a favourable impression 
on a Fleming. It w^as blunt and soldier-likc, but not rude ; equally free 
from the ceremonious exaggeration imported into tlic Netherlands by the 
Spaniards, and from the insolence with which they invariably treated those 
w horn they considered ns inferiors. 

“ I understand that iny young friend here,” said he, pointing to Arkel, 
wdicn Lancelot, in obedience to a* sign from his father, hod left the room ; 

1 understand iny young friend here was not able to afford you all the 
inforinatioii you desire before actually &nsenting to make one of us, and 
that you wisn to obtain from me personally more explicit details. Is this 
statement correct ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly so,” replied Paul, except in one particular. It is not for 
my individual satisfaction that I am so cautious, but for that of th6 
Lutherans in Antwcqi, who have reposed a trust in me at the present 
crisis which I fool it iny duty to justify by os much prudence as I can 
po^^^ihly command.” * 

What is it you more particularly desire to know?” 

Everything, my lord,” sud Paul, bluntly. Not that I mistrust this 
young gentleman’s veracity, but his statements, unknown to himself, may 
be incorrect; at any rate^they are unsatisfactoiy and limited.” 
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Has he not told you that the aim of our association is to obtain from 
the if possible, fair but firm representations, liberty of conscience, 
the abolition of all religious persecution, under whatever specious name it 
may have been introduced — ^inquisition-^Jecrees of the council of Trent— 
it matters not what? All these innovations are equally illegal and 
oppressive, and we are bound to resist them. This is the substance of our 
request, though, of course, conveyed in humble language, such as one can 
alone use in addressing princes. But, methinks, every child in the 
Netherlands knows this by this time.” And as Brederode igpoke, an 
impatience which he could not control betrayed itself in his voice and 
looks. 

“ Tnie, my lord,” said Paul. “ Were not this perfectly understood, 
wherefore should thousands have gathered together at the very first notice 
of your presence within these walls, and have hailed it as that of a 
deliverer ? But the public rumours about the late occurrences at Brussels 
are too vague and contradictory to be iu any way relied upon. What 
was the regent’s answer to the request?” 

“ Why,” said Brederode, cheerfully, “ we may consider our triumph as 
partly achieved. The duclicss evidently stands in no small fear of us, and 
what we have already obtained from her may w'#ll embolden us to expect 
more from the king.” 

‘‘This is joyful nows, indeed,” said Paul, whose brow gradually cleared 
as Brederode spoke. “ What^has the duchess granted?” 

“ Much; you shall hear and judge, "said Brederode. “She observed, and, 
indeed, not without some show of reason, that she had it not in her power 
to abolish anything within these provinces without the king’s consent, 
being the minister, not the guide of liis will ; but that ivhat she could do 
she would. She promised to suspend all religious aggressions of what 
Kind soever throughout the land, until such time as the king, having had 
the case duly set before his eyes, both by herself and others, should decide 
upon what were most fitting to be done.” 

“ Gave she her word upon this?” inquired Paul. 

“ Not only was this her written answer to our petition, but she sent us 
later her counseller Assonville, and Berty, her secretary, to show us copies 
of the letters she was about to send to the chief authontie«, civil and 
religious, of the different towns in the Netherlands, forbidding, hence- 
forth, in matters of opinion, all inquiries, fines, confiscations, incarcera- 
tions — ^indeed, all grave punishments — ^iftitil the king shall have otherwise 
decided.” ^ • 

“This is more than I dared tef expect!”, exclaimed Paul. “And has 
the regent made 9io reservation ip this judicious measure?” 

“ She wrere not herself,” said Arkel, laughing, “if she had not left her- 
self some loophole to creep out of in case of need.” 

Brederode appeared for a moment embarrassed, whilst Paul, fixing his 
keen grey eyes searchingly upon him, rejoined, 

“ Is it in(^^ so, my lord?’^ 

“Why, not exactly,” said Bredei^de, somewhat hesitatingly; “the 
clause she adds seems but fair and natural after all; these orders are to 
be strictly adhered to, except in case of unforeseen disorders and acts of 
aggression. But such are to be submitted to her own direct cognizance'; 
and that of the privy council; so you see, on. the whole, we mive been 
fairly dealt by.” 
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« Very/’ said Paul^ emphatically; ^^God grant tliat this success may 
last — ^that our joy be not premature.” 

“ We have every reason to hope,” replied Brederode. “ Besides her 
own statement of the present concUtion of the Netherlands, upon which it 
were folly to reckon too implicitly, she is about to send two envoys 
to Spain to represent our griefs, and the evils which may arise if 
they be not redressed. The Lords of Berghe and Montigny, chosen for 
this purpose, belong to our part^ and faith, and can, therefore, be fully 
trusted. ^ They staii; on this mission in a very short time.” 

“ When will they return — or will they ever?” said Paul, with a look 
expressive of doubt. 

‘‘ The Count of Egmont went and returned,” observed Brederode. 

Once/’ said Paul; “ who knows, had he tried a second time, if it would 
have been thus?” 

Nay, we must not mistrust tlie honour of the king,” said Bi'eJerode. 

“ ‘ Put not thy faith in pniices,’ are words that stand wiittcn in the 
book of wisdom, that the w ise may bo warned,” rejoined Paul, dryly. 

“ As it is not we who incur the risk, and tho^e who do, take it willingly 
upon themselves, 1 see no reason why we should not rejoice at a measure 
from which good is so likely to accrue to our cause.” 

“ You arc light in the main, my lord,” said Paul, with a sigh. “ But 
these gentlemen, who devote themselves thus recklessly for the genet al 
good, are held in high esteem by all who know how to honour the nobi- 
lity of deeds and character as well as that of ancestry.” 

Arkel perceived, by a sudden change in the countenance of Brederode, 
that there was something in the feelings expressed by the merchant that 
grated on his car, and he hastened to remove the impression. 

“ The king will not touch a hair of their heads, for he knows the 
country would rise in arms to avenge them.” 

** And, my lord,” said Paul, “ if the king receive not favourably the 
representations of these noblemen — ^if he refuse to ratify the written 
promises of tlic regent, or any of the recent transactions, what then? 
Arc you prepared for this emergency ?” 

“ Methiiiks your unwillingness to foresee any other but an unfavourable 
issue to our endeavours, argues that you merchants and Lutherans of 
Aiitweq) are not over anxious to avail yourselves of a more favourable 
one.” 

“You wrong us,” said Paul; coolly; “wo are ready to buy with 
millions, should it be necessary, the lenity of our sovereign, or rather, 1 
should say, hid adherence to the oaths he has so solemnly vowed. But 
the merchants of I’ortugol have already resorted in vain to similar 
measures; and we, too, 1 fear, shall find tnein fruitless. The Duchess of 
Parma, alas ! will never enact the part of the Queen of Hungary to these 
unhappy hinds ! We must look for the w’orst, my lord.” 

“ Weil,” said Brederode, “ I do not see why that need cast us down. 
The money you seem so ready to fiing at his feet to obtain a boon, might 
be used to force concessions from hijnn. Mercenary troops are, sometimes, 
more efficient in similar enterprises than native ones. What is gold? — a 
paltry substance, after all, if it could not be made the means of achieving 
the heart’s desire ; I mean, when that desire is after great and jnst things.” 
This clause seemed inspired by the slight but perceptible smile that curled 
for an instant Arkel’s lip as he heard the spendthrift noble speak so lightly 
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of the metal which his listener was likely to estimate so differently. 
^*Then/’ continued Brederode, what with your money^ our extended 
connexions with the Protestants of France and Germany, the good-will 
of all Catholics who love liberty, and the noble and illustrious names we 
have already enrolled among us, if the merchouts and Prote8tant|psf the 
commercial cities will unite with us, metlunks we shall be strong euough 
to form a barrier between our country and its foreign oppressor. But 
then,” continued he, after a momentary pause, which neither of his 
listeners chose to fill up, ** money, you see, is the mainspring of all, and 
money is, unfortunately, the very thing wo most lack.” 

“That,” said Paul, with decision, “ we are able and willing to provide, 
if assured of its being applied to useful ends.” 

“Of course, of course,” replied Brederode, with a smile. “We 
none to act blindly — that were requiring too much, [>erhaps. Is there any- 
thing more you w^ould know-. Master van Meeren?” 

“ I am afraid I must draw still more largely on your patience, my 
lord,” said Paul, modestly, “ for there are yet some points on which I 
feel anxious.” 

“ For instance?” 

“Did the ivgent give the confederates aay promise of personal 
security, in case the king wei^ not to grant, or even to approve of tht^r 
demands ?” 

“ None, I am forced to confess. We have repeatedly entreated that 
slic would admit by word of mouth, if not by writing, that we were 
merely acting with a view to the king’s interest, and in his service — a 
fact which we might well plead, considering we place ourselves between 
his anger and the irritation of the people; — but we could obtain nothing 
of lier but evasive answers, the value of which she well undcrstimds on 
all occasions of difficulty. ‘ Time,’ she said, ‘ would show what was our 
real aim — she had no means of judging ;* and much more to the same 
purpose.” 

“But|vhat said her eye and frown?” inquired Arkel. “ They speak 
plainer, often, than her lips.” 

“They, coitainly, boded us no good: we cannot flatter ourselves in 
that respect.” 

“ The king v\ ill call you rebels,” said Paul, calmly ; “ but that } ou 
have doubtless foreseen?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Brederode ; “ nor do I }et feel willing to believe 
it. Our petition was at first couched in most imprudent Aoues; but the 
Prince of Orange carefully revised i^and ivs ho returned it to us, and wo 
presented it, 1 think nothing could A more guarded.” 

“ Is, then, the Prince of Orange all that we have dared to liope ?” ex- 
claimed Paul, thrown off his guuixl by the sptdl of that name. “ Oh ! 
then, indeed, are the Flemings saved, and the Netlierlands have a father 
to guide, not a tyrant to crush them.” 

“ You anticipate somewhat too rashly on what the future may, nay, 
doubtless will bring to pass,” said Brederode. “The prince is not opmltj 
GUI's; but through his brother, Count Louis, and other indirect channels^ 
he, in great measure, guides us. That his secret feelings, prepossiMioss, 
and even interests, bind him to our party, who can. doubt ?” ’ ^ 

“ All Belgium looks up to him with hope and confidence,” replied 
Paul, earnestly, “ especially we men of Antwerp, who reflect with pride 
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upon his being our hereditaiy viscount If we had bufc the slightest 
assurance of his real sentiments and views in this affair, it would be of 
great effect” 

I can give you proofs,” said Brederode, if that be all ; but we will 
wait f<9 a more convenient moment Half of his good town of Breda— 
and it contains men of no trifling merit — and half of Bois le Due adhere 
to us boldl}', the other half more covertly. The same may be said of 
Maestrich, and numberless other towns. You see, Master van Meeren, 
how matj;ers stand. I havo neither embellished nor concealed anything. 
I have owned, frankly, our deficiencies and insecurity, our need of pecu- 
niary assistance, and shown, likewise, the |K)ssibility there is, when 
peculiar circumstances render it advisable, of becoming one of us without 
proclaiming it to the world. Our young friend hero,” said he, pointing 
to Arkcl, ** is an instance of this.” 

Nay,” said Paul, smiling, I have not the same good reasons to 
plead for secrecy. I cannot yet answer for those who have deputed me, 
my lord; I must first lay all 1 have this day learned before their eyes, 
and suffer them to exert their own judgment freely in so grave a matter. 
But, for myself, I beg to take the binding oath — to devote myself, my 
fortune, iny whole energ'es, without reserve, to the noble cause you have 
embraced. AVhen our nobles peril their long-descended lionours, and 
life itself, unreservedly for the common w'eal, wo nierclmnts should not 
stand back, mothiuks, but stake our wealth, the only thing we possess, on 
the same cast.” 

‘‘Your sentiments are w'orthy of a coat-of-arnis,” said Brederode, 
offering his hand. Allow me to drink to you and oiir new bond.” 

The count approached the table that was still covered with the frag- 
ments of an early meal, and pouring out some wine for himself and Paul, 
he drank, in flattering teniis, to his accession to their community. Paul 
replied with tlie ** Five If'S Gueux^^ that was already the rallying w ord 
of tlie party to which he thus irrevocably pledged himself. 

Wlien Paul had retired, Brederode thanked Arkel warmly fo^^ so valu- 
able an introduction. 

“ Your protf^gC* is w'orth gold in every sense of the word,” said he, 
gaily. 

“ He W’ill bring hundreds of men and thousands of dollars to the 
cause,” returned Arkel, triumphantly. “ The Protestants of Antw’erp, 
especially the Lutherans, have urd)ounded trust in him.” 

That is a great object gained; and if I mistake not the man, bold 
yet cautious, euter})rising and true, Tie ts admirably calculated to perforin 
the arduous task of emissary. We%re^ sadly in need of such. All in- 
formations should, henceforth, be conveyed by word of mouth : written 
documents are dangerous. Margaret of Parma will despatch a whole 
swarm of spies throughout the land. In important, decisive moments, 
this man will prove a treasure. Again and again do I thank you. Ah ! 
young man, w’e might indeed have owed you more, far more than words 
can tell.” 

“ Nay ; let me stop you there, Count Henry,” said Arkel, resolutely. 
“ Howbver ardent my wishes may be in that respect, I cannot— I dare 
not make any attempt of the kind you would allude ta Time, and time 
only, must decide that point.” 

* “We will trust, then, to time — he brings all things about, as you say,” 
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rq^ed Brederode, falling back into his habitual manner, which had almost 
been changed to entreaty in the few last words he Imd spoken. By<-the- 
by, I understand that you and lAncelot had some foolish discussion at 
Cuylemberg's? That hot-headed boy of mine is always getting into 
mischief. I hope you bear him no malice ?” » 

*‘None whatever, I assure you,’* replied Arkel, frankly. 

** That’s right: one should have no grudge over wine. The fiery spirit 
of the grape, when added to our own hot humours, makes us often foolish 
and intractable. But you are a generous youth ; you have it from jthe stock. 
Now let us to the other gentlemen, who have missed us long enough.” 

CHArXER XXIII. 

Van Diest’s mode of progressing did not, ns may be supposed, bring 
him in any contact with the swift Arabian and its rider; but this was no 
matter of discomfiture to that worthy, who tinisted to his own sagacity 
for finding him when he should have once reached Brussels : “ For,*’ 
argued he, “Chievosa would not have posted away thus hurriedly if he 
had no business there — nay, business of a pressing nature. St. Anthony ! 
my holy patron, how he galloi)ed along! A good burgher, on upright- 
minded man, would have broken his neck twenty times for one! But, 
I doubt me, Master Chievosa’s honesty w'ill never run him into such 
risks; I rather thinlv the contrary quality will do it for him. However, 
as I say, biisitiess cannot be transacted in an liour, of whatever nature it 
be. 1 shall always arrive in time to sift it out. Cornelia (ho had 
rather disrespectfully bestowed on his easy, well-fed Flandei’s mai'e the 
name of the Roman matron), Cornelia hates to bo urged one jot beyond 
her usual pace, so I’ll even take it coolly.” And coolly enough did they 
take it, both man and beast. 

Whenever a chance traveller crossed Van I)iest*s path whose equip- 
ment did not bespeak him above his own condition of life, he invariably 
accosted him; and if the stranger were not of a very surly disposition, he 
w’ould be sure to extract from him some information. Gossip being essen- 
tially Van Diest’s clement, such meetings wcie sources from which he 
derived groat amusement; and important indeed must have been the cause 
that could have induced him to forego them. Nor did he fail to stop at 
every place of entertainment on the road, as much for the sake of hear- 
ing what every one might have to relate, as for creature comforts, which 
Van Diest by no means disdained. Cornelia had manyqpoiiits of resem- 
blance with her master. Every^tred whpse boughs were within reach, 
every plot of grass upon the road, had for her irresistible attractions; and 
Van Diest was in these instances the most indulgent and patient of 
masters. 

Despite all these delays, the widow Van Baden had the unexpected, 
though not unusual, gratification of seeing her old friend early the next 
morning. She wiu not in the happiest mood possible ; for a severe fit of 
the gout had of late confined her tq her home; a circumstance which, of 
course, did not soften the asperity natural to old age. 

‘‘ How now — alone, my good dame?” exclaimed Van Diest, on seeing 
her. Why, it is chmity to come and keep you company awhile.” * 

** You may well wond<^ to see me alone!” repli^ the old invalid, 
querulously ; ** as if the dd and the sick bad ever friends to surround 
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them! And a3 to charity, you have done yourself a small one in comings 
hero to-day. Trina is gone, 1 knovr not where —all my stock of good 
things arc gone too, and 1 have not yet provided fresh.*’ 

Oh! ril manage to do with what you have — anything does for 
said Van Diest, good-humouredly. 

I don’t know that — 1 don’t know that,” muttered the old woman, 
shaking her head discontentedly ; then, eyeing her visitor widi no small 
portion of malice through her spectacles, she ^ded, There is plenty of 
salt iish, is true, and salted meats ; hut as to pullets, or delicate fruits, 
I have none in the house ; no green cheese from Friesland, no fresh eggs 
to make your favourite dishes, not even fresh butter. You have indeed 
come at the wrong hour.” 

“On the contrary,” persisted Van Diest; “you are out of sorts and in 
pain. Surely the presence of a friend must bo a comfort to you 

“ What’s the use of comforting when one cannot cure?” grumbled the 
widow, still unwilling to be soothed. 

“ Have you not tried your usual remedies ?” inquired Van Diest, sym- 
pathetically. “ Have you consulted no neighbouring barber ?” 

“ Don’t speak to me of barbers!” exclaimed the aged female, with 
groat indignation. “ Barbers, indeed ! — they ought to be hanged for 
their knaves' tricks! — and shame upon you, Master van Diest, for spend- 
ing so much of your time in such low company. Have you not heard of 
the death of poor Van Erp ?” 

“ Van Erp dead ! 1 knew not a word of it. Well, that’s the pleasure 

of absence, be it never so short ; at one’s rctuni, one always hears some- 
thing new.” 

“ I suppose you will call it a pleasure if, w'hen you next come, you 
hear of widow* Van lladcn's burial ?” 

“ That’s quite a diiferent thing again: you are unfair, my old friend. 
But pray what was the cause of Van Erp’s death — was it the gout that 
killed him?” 

“No; it was the barber. You shall hear; and if ever I trust myself 

again to Well, it doesn’t matter; no barber shall have the killing of 

me, that’s all. You see, Celsus the Quack, who made so much noise 
about his wonderful cures, nioi*e especially for the maimer of them, 
gave out the other day that the aspects and conjunctions were 
most favourable to the healing of all possible maladies, nrincipally the 
gout; that they had not stood tlms for the last thirty thousand yeai-s, 
nor woidd probably reappear for ns many more; that he wished all 
suiferers from podagra would assemble lit his house, from every corner 
of the eaith: ‘I would,* said he, ‘so deliver them of their pain, tliat 
they should never have any more cause for groans and sighs in this 
ivorld.' Ho explained, that although this benign and long hoped-for 
uspe(^ was not in our zenith, that is, above ; nor ‘ in luterale tuiquo signo* 
that is, sideways ; but directly in the * warfir,’ which means beneatli us — 
1 1'cmcmber all bis words; I learnt them by heart with frequent reading 
— ^yet this circumstance was the more favourable to his purpose, as tlie 
mysterious agency, in its passage from the opposite surface of the earth 
to ours, would encounter our feet, and work great things in them and 
us. ‘ As the nutriment of trees is communicated by the roots,’ said he, 
‘so might the spirit of life be invigorated through the soles of our feet; 
for, were the aspect in tlie zenith, tlien would its influence most infallibly 
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^aw the gout from the feet to the head, which would he bo gain V 
ISiue o clock in the morning, six minutes, two seconds, was, he asserted, 
the time^ when the ai^t would be in its full force, and instantaneous 
and radical cure might he effected by means of one single little stroke 
of the lancet Young Van Elz, and several otlier young men, went I 
scarcely know why, but poor Van Erps, though bedridden for years 
with the gout, was so elated with this news, that he conceived himself 
made young agam, in spite of all his poor housekeeper — and she is 
a sensible ^creature in her way — coukl say, he would be transjported to 
the barber’s shop, bed and all ; ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ 1 shall not return in the 
same manner as I go*’ Nor did he, poor fellow; but he little guessed 
the why. 

“ \yell,* continued the old woman, not a little soothed by the deep 
attention expressed in Van Diest’s china-blue, goggling eyes, “no 
sooner did I hear of this than I thought of going too — God knows, I 
have borne iny complaint long enough to wish to get rid of it. Trina 
luckily sug^ted that I had better wait, and see if tlie miracle were to 
bo accoinplibhed. I argued, that I was not likely to live die thirty 
thousand years that must go by before this rare aspect was to shine 
again. She assured me the barber, to her cortalii knowledge, was at 
times mistaken, and that constellations often reappeared, to his no small 
wonder, when he least expected them. Wliat with that — which, after 
all, I knew to be true — and my being too much in pain to move, I was 
fain to content myself with waiting to hear what the brothers Van Elz — 
ot whom you must know one is Trina’s young man — would say of the 
matter. It would seem that, upon their arriving, the apprentices caused 
J *eter van Elz to stand on a particular spot of the fl(X)r. Then each posted 
hiinself on either liand of him. Another couple were busied in preparing 
basin and lancet, whilst the bai’ber hinisoli was alternately muttering 
and mumbling unintelligible words over an awful-looking book, whoso 
leaves he was eagerly turning, and measuring, in a grave and anxious 
Tuanner with the compass, a large heaveidy globe. There they were, — 
just think of it — what a critical moment I — Peter van Elz between the 
two appi^ntices; all three as still as if they had been cut in stone; all 
the other people in the room — for many hod come, as you may well 
sup{)ose, some to be liealed, but more to see the wonder — witli their 
moutlis and eyes wide open, not daring to stir, for fear of disturbing 
the aspect and the barter. There fay Van Erps on his bed in the 
corner.” • 

“ Sancta Maria! hod I but bten*therQ,” sighed Van Diest. “ But I 
am ^ways too late — always unfortunate I Pray go on. WeU, Van Erps 
in lus bed in the corner.'* * 

“ Well,” continued the narrator, “ the lancets having been sharpened 
on the steps of the staircase — for it was a stone one— the ’prentices stood 
ready prepared. The two who guarded Peter van Elz held him by the 
arms, whilst a third, on his knees before him, held the iustrumeut right 
over the vein that runs to the end of jthe great toe. Otlier patients wore 
in like manner surrounded other proficients in the art, whilst Master 
Celsus went on nroitering and mumbling, all eyes being upon him 
while. Suddenly his brow became grave, bis look fixed, and, putting Ub 
hands forth, he exclaimed^ ‘ Soon, soon, soon !’ then, ^ Strike, stnke 1’ 
and all the lancets were struck, and blood flowed on all sides ; upon 
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which the barber exclaimed, ^ Good people, it is all right, I see, and yon 
are saved V These were then bandaged up, and stools provided for them. 
Van £n)s and a couple more remained to be operated upon ; so Celsus 
returned to measure the globe, and turn over the book, to find out when 
the blessed aspect should be directly under the feet of his next patients. 
After a shoat time he again shouted, ^ Now, now, now— strike ! strike !’ 
As Van Erp’s gout was an inveterate ailing of long standing, he ordered 
that more blood should be extracted from him than from the others ; 
upon whi,ch the poor man grew paler and pder, until the people called 
out to Master Celsus, asking whether it were not enough. ‘ Let it flow,’ 
said lie; ‘it won’t hurt him — let it flow.’ Again he turned to his book 
and globe, and again the people reminded him that the man was getting 
weaker and weaker, and would probably die. ‘ Nonsense,* said he ; ‘ let 
it flow on, I say— it is merely a syncope — let it flow.’ Shortly after, the 
people sci'camcd out with one voice that he was dead. ‘ Let’s see,’ said 

Celsus ; and, coming near, he examined him. ‘By G , he is dead!’ 

said he — ‘dead as a rat! May God comfort him ; I have done my best. 
The cause of his death is simple. Not standing on the floor as the 
others did, but l>ing on a bed, the aspect could not work its influence up 
Ins feet — that’s clear. Gentlemen, I wish you all a verv good day !* So 
saying he left the house, and shortly afterwards, as it has since come to 
light, the town itself.” 

“Whew! what a mistake!” exclaimed Van Diest. “Well, to be 
sure ! strange tilings happen eveiy day.” 

“ Ay, but not cures for the gout ; that’s no every-day find, I can 
tell you.*' 

“ I know but of one remedy,” said Van Diest, “ and that is patience, 
helped by a groan now and then. This was our great emperor’s favourite 
saying; surely it must be a true one.” 

“ Well, if the emperor thought it advisable to be patient, a poor old 
widow' like me should not grumble too bitterly ; and, to say the truth, my 
good master, I begin to feel somew'hat better since you have been herc.^ 
Ah ! hero, in good time, comes Trina.” 

At that moment a fine bouncing Flemish girl entered the room, and 
greeted ^ an Diest as an old acquaintance, fehe was a distant connexion 
of the widow \an Radeii, and having been left an orphan at an early 
a^, liad been happy to accept the oflers of her aged relative, w'hom, by 
dint of a little humouring, and an unalterable placidity of temper, she 
had contrived ^o manage completely, and so to ingratiate herself as to 
be the acknowledged heir of her nof indonsiderable property. 

“ Trina, my dear,” continued the w'idow, “let us have something as 
soon as possible. Master van Diest has not tasted a morsel since he 
entered my house. Bring us, my child, the green cheese that I lately 
got from Friesland, with an eye, you know, to Master van Diest’s next 
visit, and the Holland butter, and the cold pullet, Trina, that was laid bv 
in the buffet but yesterday.” 

As the widow enumerated these articles one by one, Van Diest’s usual 
smile, which nature had so indehbly stamped upon his countenance, 
absolutely expanded into a bon& fide grin of pleasure; widow Van 
Radon smiled too, but this time it was good-humouredly. She enjoyed 
her friend’s surprise, for she had merely hinted at the deficiency in ner 
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larder to vent a passing fit of spleen ; but talking had done the good old 
dame*s heart good, and Flemish liospitality soon ^t the up|Mr hand In 
her bosom. Trina spread upon the table a snow<^ white linen of homespun 
thread, and placed upon it pewter dishes and drinking cups bright as 
silver ; and shortly after Van Diest was partaking contentedly of the 
dainties set before him, whilst his worthy hostess and her assistant Hebe 
were purveying no less liberally to his spiritual wants. Every scrap of 
scandal was cs^ully raked up lu their remembrance for his partiemar 
amusement. 

And what may have brought you here this time?” inquired the 
hostess, after she had poured out her own budget of news. “There 
must be something in the wind — some new fete, or another entranco of 
nobles expected in Brussels, which I have not yet heard of — ^for I w’ell 
know you would not have come unless you had some such motive to 
bring you.” 

“ 1 am come on business of a graver nature,” replied Van Diest, sig- 
nificantly, suffering his hand to fall gently on the table, and incliiiiiig his 
head a little sideways at the same time — a favourite gesture with him when 
he meant to be particiilai ly sagacious ; hut tlic widow was not inclined to 
be contented w itii so vague a reply. 

“ Really,” suit! she, “ I thought you never iiif^ddlcd in business of any 
sort. Tills is something new and surprising.” 

“ Oh! it isn’t the sort of thing yoit meiin,” said Van Diest. “ It is a 
very mysterious affair indeed — very mysterious. There, Miss Trina, 
what would you give mo to know all about it? Not the ring Master 
^aii Elz is to give }ou shortly, I’ll warrant.” 

Catherine laughed and blushed ; but the widow Vau lludcu w^as not to 
be so easily p|Ut off. 

“So-ol” said she; “that’s bad. My old friend, never burn your 
fingers at another man’s candle. That’ll never do, believe me. Mind 
iny w'ords whilst you may.” 

“ Very true,” replied Van Diest, coolly laying dow^n the empty tankard 
which he had just drained ; “ but then }ou know the provetb, 

WcT die Noolse will liawcn, 

Dcr musst sic krakcti.’* 

“ Ay ; but, my dear old friend,” continued the widow, “ the nut’s 
sometimes not worth the cracking, and«i tooth is easily broken.” 

“ Cosa fare, as the Italian bos it,” said Van Diest. WVnd, carelessly 
shrugging his shoulders, he rose*frofh thot table, and approached Trina, 
whoso fair check he honoured wdth a patcnial pat. “ My search is not, 
after all, of so very dangerous a nature. The young maidens of Brussels 
would be my best guides in this matter, for it is to meet a handsome young 
man that I have come all the way from Antwerp. But I won’t ask you, 
Trina, if you have seen him, perchance, and can tell mo where to find 
him ; for, of coui'se, your ejes and cars are now engaged with one, and 
one only ?” ^ 

“ I don’t know that,” replied Trina, coquettishly. “ Tell me wliat* 
your young man is like, and I’ll tell you if I’ve seen him.” ^ ^ 

“For shame, Trina! And you a bride elect!” exclaimed the old 
woman, indignantly. When I was your age ” 

“ You were everything that’s good, as you are now,” said Van Diest. 
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I eay it without flatteiy to you and offence to Trina— the very prettiest 
girl I ever saw.” 

Nonsense !” exclaimed the pleased widow. “ I never expected you. 
Van Die^t, would liave said such a thing. But this young man, what is 
he like ?” 

He is a Spaniard/* said Van Diest, tapping Ae first finger of his 
left hand with the first finger of the right, preparing to enumerate the 
diverae properties of the object of his search. Ho is tall, slight, and 
dark. He moves with the ease of an eel, andi looks as proud as a turkey- 
cock. And, moreover, he should have arrived here on a very fine barb, 
although it is as likely he may have entered the town on his two feet.” 

Did he not wear a large soldier’s cloak, and a slouching hat, like a 
German ?** 

“ Precisely. Whence know you that ?” my pretty maiden. 

“ Van Elz told me of such a one,** said Trinn, eagerly. “ lie alighted 
yesterday at the hostelry opposite Peter*s windows, and he, his mother, 
and sisters, were all struck with his appearance. When Peter’s mother 
asked this evening his name of the good woman of the inn, she said it was 
Diego Maya. Is that the name ?’* 

“No,” said Van Diest; “but possibly it may be the person for all 
that Did you see him ?” 

“ I did not,*’ said the girl, “ but Peter van Elz did ; and, if you 
like *’ 

“ Thank you. If you but tell me the name of the hostelry, it is all I 
want.” 

“ ril take you tlicre myself,” said Trina, prompted as much by 
curiosity as kindness “ if you will but wait an instant, till I have thrown 
on my faille.” And the )Oung girl tripped out of the room. 

“ Shall you find tlie young man yet there ?” asked the old woman, still 
dosir<nis of^ satisfying her curiosity covertly. 

“It is ^cry likely I shall not,” aiiswxreJ Van Diest, not in the least 
ruffled at the idea. “ He is very rapid in his movements. I should not 
wonder if, by this time, lie is lialf-way hack on his road home.” 

“Jesn Maria! how tinconcorned you look about the matter, Master 
van Diest ! W^hy, you have the queerest way of hurrying yourself and 
of cateiiing a runaw’ay that I ever beheld.” 

“ I never liuiry myself/* replied her guest. “ I have learned that 
maxim in the course of my fishing experiments. Your hasty angler never 
gets a bite.’* 

“ Fish ! Tfrat’s quite another things. But men, and young men espe- 
cially ” 

“ The diffei’oncc is not so great as you may think, my good dame. 
You women often fail in catching them by that very bad policy of yours 
of straining, straining, pulling, pulling, in marvellous haste to catch the 
best ; and that’s one reason why you so often miss the game.” 

“ But if you don’t find him, what then ?” 

“ Ob, that need not distress you. If I don’t find him this time, I will 
another. It comes to the same. “^It will only afford me a fresh excuse 
to come and trouble you ; and as long as I find a kind friend, green 
cheeses, and li'othy beer, at widow Van lien’s, she may reckon upon me, 
and not owe me much for it either. But here comes Trina, ready for 
the walk j so adieu !” 
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Chapter IV. 

Hastings found his boai hauled up on the beach, and two men tend- 
ing her. It was a foggy night, but the fog was somewhat like a silvery 
veil, BO that it could not be called dark ; and though objects at a distance 
were shut out from sight, anything near could easily be seen. 

The boat was quickly launched, and Hastings, taking his seat, steered 
in the direction where he believed his cutter was at anchor. It was no 
easy matter, however, to find her, and he was unveiling to fire a musket 
to attract the attention of those on board, lest it should warn Dory that 
he was already in search of him. 

How far out is the cutter?” he asked, after they had pulled some 
way. “ I should liave tliought by this time that we ought to have been 
alongside.'* • 

“ So should I, sir,*’ answered the midsliipmau. “ We steered directly for 
her, I’m certain, I thought so ! I see her now, just on the starboard 
bow. We kept a little too much to the southward.’* 

“ If tliat’s the Scourgcy she’s under way,** observed Bastings, os they 
drew within hail. ‘‘ Scourgcy ahoy !*’ 

Ay, aj',’* was the an<«wer. 

“ W'ho is tliat hailing?” asked the lieutenant. 

‘‘Ay, ay, sir,*’ was the reply. 

“ Who is that hailing, 1 ask V* again demanded Hastings. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was still tlie only answer to be obtained. 

“ Do any of you know whose voice tiiat is ?” asked Hastings of his 
boat’s crew. 

“It’s none of our people, sir,” answered the coxswain. “ I don’t 
think, sir, that’s the Scourge at all. She’s more like the Daringy sir, 
with Dory on board licr. If she was our cutter, they’d have known your 
voice.” 

“ So I suspect,” said Hastings. “ We’ll not venture alongside till we 
are certain. Who has the middle w^atfli ?” 

“ Keep off, or I will fire into voi^” was the answer Hb this question, 
followed immediately by the disenarge of R musket. 

Before half a minute had elap^d, another mgsket was fired off, directly 
on the larboard beam. 

“ I see how it is,” said Hastings ; “ that rascal is the Daringy and our 
people fancied tliat the musket she fired was a signal from us. It has 
shown us the whereabouts of the ScourgCy at all events. Give way, my 
lads.” 

The boat’s head was now turned te the southward, and in a short time 
another vessel hove in sight. They pulled up towards her with more 
caution than before. 

“ What boat is that?” demanded a voice from on board. 

“ SctmrgCy' replied Hastings. 
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« All right, sir," answered the voiee. And the commander, recognis- 
ing the speaker, steered the boat alongside his own vessel. 

As soon 05 he reached the deck, he ordered the hands to be turned up, 
the anchor to be weighed, and sail to be made. The men went to their 
duty with alacrity, for the boat’s crew soon let them know that they were 
close to the vessel of the noted smuggler, Jack Doit, and might be any 
moment engaged with her. They all well knew the character of her com- 
mander, and that he was not a man to yield without a desperate struggle. 
Indeed, as the Daring was larger and better manned than their own 
vessel, it^vas not likely he would strike without fighting. 

** We shall have a light wind off the land, I think, before the morn- 
ing," observed Hastings to his chief officer; ‘‘and, as the Daring is 
inside of us, we must take care she does not give us the go-by." 

“ I wish we had daylight, sir," replied the mate ; “ it would then be 
easy enough to watch her; but with this thick fog it is impossible to 
know what to be after. The worst of it is, till we are fairly under way, 
her people will know, fi*otn the noise we make, exactly where we are, 
while we canuot tell where they are getting to." 

“We must do our best, at all events, and as she has no more wind 
than we have, she cannot get far from us,” said Hastings. “ We’ll ha\e 
the boats ready to tow a-bead." 

The anchor was soon run up to the bows, and the sails w^ere set, but as 
yet not a breath of air filled the wide field of canvas spread to catch it. 

“ Iloavc the lead, and let it rest at the bottom,” said the coininandcr ; 
“we will see if she drifts much.” 

The lead ivas hove, and it was found that the vessel was slowly moving 
to the westward, but as there was but little tide in that part of West Bay 
she did not shift her position much. Everybody was on the look-out for 
the smuggler, but ho was nowhere to be seen, nor did any noise Indicate 
that ho >vas near them. Full preparation was made to give him a hot 
salute should he be found; the guns were loaded, run out, ammunition ivas 
got up, and boarding-pikes and small arms were placed in readiness on deck. 
One would have supposed that tlie ship of a foreign enemy, or of some 
desperate pirate, was to be encountered, rather than a vessel manned by 
Englishmen — the rolntions and friends of the crew of the king s cruiser. 
Hastings walked the deck impatiently; the sea-air and the excitement gave 
him a strength he had not experienced for some time, and he hoped to gain 
credit and promotion by the capture of the noted smuggler ; yet he knew 
full well the dagger, aud that so far from expecting a cheap victory, it 
would be a bloOTv and hard -contested ope at the best. Dory’s vessel, the 
Daring^ was the largest and fastest cutter then in existence. She measured 
upwards of two hundred tons, and was «f great beam and strongly built. 
She carried four guns on a side, besides several small brass swivels which 
graced her quarters, and she had muskets and boarding-pikes, not to speak 
of pistols and cutlasses, enough to arm eveiy^ man belonging to her, and 
a few who might be shipped on occasion, or required to aid in defending a 
cargo when landing. 

His crew numTOred upwards of* a hundred and twenty hands — bold 
fellows all, and the officers he had under him were of great trustw'orthiness 
and experience, stanch to him and themselves. The Daring was thus 
a V ery formidable customer to deal with, and few revenue cruisers could 
compete with her even if they could catch her; indeed, it was whispered 
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whenever ehe was seen shaping a ooone ibr an English porty the 
kmg * 8 officers thought it best not to medi& widi her. 

Dory was a shrewd fellow. Halfthe number ofguns and men might have 
enabled him to contend successfuUj with any revenue cutter then afloaty 
but he wished to carry on his trade in peaoe^ and had no &ncy for fighting, 
80 he made himself so formidable that no one had any wish to fight wiut 
him. Fifty or sixty pounds a week was a large per centage on the profits 
of his trade, but he considered that it answered, as his traffic doubled in 
consequence. 

Such was the formidable vessel the Scourge was now about to encounter. 
Her gallant commander, however, thought not of the fearfiil odds opposed 
to him; his duty was to enforce the revenue laws by the capture of all 
vessels engaged in illicit traffic, and to that class there was no doubt the 
Daring belonged. His officers and men entered into his feelings, and 
were as eager as he was to get hold of the smuggler.^ Yet their crew did 
not number half as inany men, and their vessel was considerably smaller. 
She carried but six guns, of less weight of metal, and a few brass swivels, 
though her people were in all respects as well armed as the smuggler’s, 
with a consciousness, also, that they had right and law on their side. The 
free-traders knew, that if they fought it was with a halter round their 
necks should they at any time fall into the po^er of the laws. Both 
watches were on deck on board the Scourge^ and never had a brighter 
look-out been kept. Still, not a breath of air came to dissipate the thick 
fog which hung over the sea ; the sails hung dovra listlessly, without even 
flapping with impatience, for the sea was so calm that not the slightest 
motion was perceptible on board the vessel. 

Her people, meantime, amused themselves with low whistles to summon 
the reluctant wind, and with holding up their fingers, moistened with 
their lips, to discover should one side appear colder than the other, whence 
the wind would come. An hour more passed in uncertainty, and still all 
was calm. There was no use towing the vessel till they could see the 
smuggler, for that might only lead them further from her. At last a 
geutle air came off the shore from the north-oast, but it was too light to 
drive away the mists. It filled, however, the cutter s sails, and sent her 
through tne water. 

Keep her head south-west,” said Hastings to the helmsman ; “ the 
tide will run outside for nearly four hours more, and without a breeze the 
Daring cannot get round Portland ; so we cannot miss her.” 

The cutter held her course, slowly runfiing before the wind. She would 
thus at daybreak be well out in t^e Qhanuel, where she diuld command 
a good view of the bay. As the morning dvew on the wind freshened a 
little, but not sufficiently to cause even a ripple on the surface of the 
water. It caused, however, the fog to break, and as the sun rose above 
the ocean, long clear avenues appeared, towards which many eager eyes 
were turned in expectation of seeing the smuggler. They looked in vain ; 
not a sail was to be seen. Higher rose the glorious sun, the white 
wreaths of mist rolled off before it down to leeward, and clear blue sky 
and water appeared in their serene beauty, but the vessel of the smuggler 
was nowhere to be seen. Many were the expressions of disappointment 
uttered on board the king’s cutter at the disappearance of their expect^ 
antagonist. 

TOL. XIX. 
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“ How can she have crept away “ Where can she have got to ?”— 
<< Was she ever there ?*’ — ^was asked by different individuals. 

Yes, 1 see'd her as big as life/’ answered one of the gig’s crew; ‘^and 
by the same token I tboi^ht slie*d fire into uSt” 

It’s not more nor i thought,” observed an old one-eyed quarter- 
master ; you never can tell any of Dory’s dodges. I do believe that 
he'd carry that craft of his right in the wind’s eye of a hurricane, if as 
how he wish’d it. There’s a saying, that be never will be caught if the 
whole navy was sent to look after him, and I believe it” 

Hasthigs was the most vexed at thus losing sight of the smuggler. He 
had taken command of the Scourge for the express purpose of putting a 
stop to the lawless career of the outlaw, and as he was aware of the accu- 
sations brought against other ofScers of fighting shy of the Daring, he 
determined to run no risk of meriting them. 

A few masses of mist only remained in the south-west ; they probably 
were nearer than they seemed, and being at length abAorbed by the sun’s 
rays, a single sail was seen 4n that part of the horizon over which they 
hal rested. 

Hostings pointed it out to his mate. 

What do you think of that, Mr. ?” ho asked. “ Is she our 

friend?” ‘ 

I don’t know where else the Daring can have got to, if tliat is not 
her; but she's used a quick pair of heels to get so far ahead of us,” was 
the answer. 

“ We’ll stand towaids her at all events, and if the wn\d favours us, 
OTul neglects her, wliieh in this fine weather it possibly may, wo have still 
a chance of speaking to her,” said Hastings. “ Pack everything we can 
carry on the cutter ; we must make her walk along os she never walked 
before.” 

Those who have cruised in the British Channel in fine summer 
weather, must know how very tincertain the wind is; sometimes coming 
from one quarter, sometimes from another, and during the day generally 
boxing round the compass— now a nice breeze; tlien a calm; while, at a 
little distance, vessels are running by one ; or, on the contrary, one has 
the pleasure of gliding swiftly over the water, while the sails of other 
cruisers are flapping idly against tlicir masts. Thus tlie Scourge 
found it. 

As soon as sail was made on her, the breeze at the same time freshening, 
she rapidly gained on the stradger. The hopes of all on board were 
niised high ; tvory spyglass was \fi requisition and fixed aliead, but as 
yet it was difficult even fesr the most experienced to pronounce with 
certainty. The stranger, meantime, lay like a log on the water, with- 
out the power to alter her position. On they went, and every minute 
drew nearer. 

“ If that ben’t the Daring, I'm dashed !” obsen'ed the old quarter- 
master, eyeing her narrowly with his one orb. But stay a bit ; we are 
not up to her yet” 

Huzza, my lads !— that’s the Daring, and we’ll have a lick at her, 
and fill our pockets with prise-money,” oEclaimed a youngster, who had 
scarcely seen a shot fired in earnest 

** Catch your hare before you cook it; and remember, a man some- 
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times gets more kicks than halfpence/^ muttered the old quartermaster, 
ivho, from his age and knowledge, was privileged to say what he liked. 

Scarcely had these obsen ations been made^ when the mainsail flapped 
heavily, and by stow degrees the cotter lost her way tlirough the water. 
It was now the During^s turn, for no doubt remained that the chase was 
her, to move ahead. Before the wind reached her, a gun was run 
out at the bows, and fired; but she was out of range, and tike ball fell 
harmlessly into the water. The breeze, which had been moving round 
from the east to the north-west, now filled her sails, and, like a hare 
springing firom her form, away slie went, steering a course tlirectly 
athwart tiie Channel. 

Sho*s bound for a French port : and if we could catch her when she^s 
got her cargo aboard, wo should fill our pockets with prize-money, my 
bo’s,” observed the oiie-eyed seaman, forgetting his former caution, to 
the youngster. 

It was trj'ing work to the patience of all on board, as they saw the 
chase creeping away, while they had not the power of moving through 
the water, though they were rapidly drifting up Channel with the fiond, 
which had now made. The cat’s-paws of wind played along the water 
to tantalise them — sometimes not coining near them, and then just 
filling their sails again to leave them as beealmeef os before. 

The chase had now almost run them out of sight, when a more steady 
breeze sprung up, and once more they were after her. Again they 
overhauled her ; she in her turn seemed becalmed ; tiie breeze freshened 
— bravely the Scourge dashed on, throwing the spray in sparkling jets 
from her bows, but tiio wdnd outstripped her. The Daring^ also, felt 
its influence — away she also went. It was now a fair trial of speed ; 
chance had before favoured the king’s cutter. The smuggler liud the 
fastest pair of heels ; she drew ahead fast ; but tlic Scourge tiersevered. 
All day she coutiiiu^ the chase — evening came on; and os the sun set, 
the Daring*s gaflT-topsail was seen dipping beneath the horizon. ’J'bc 
rhades of night covered the ocean, and hid even that small po^on of 
her from their view. When daylight again returned, the smugger was 
now here to be seen ; and, completely bafllcd, the Scourge was obliged to 
retrace her course to the coast of England, there to w utoh, iu the hope 
of his return. 


Chapter* V. 

As soon as Jack Dory got on b^an^tbe Daring after leAving Captain 
Dalling’s cottage at Portland, ho ordered 4,116 boats to be nionued and 
sent aliead to tow ; and he got omt some long sweeps, which, with his 
strong crew, he was able to use very elTectually in moving his vessel 
through the water in calms, lie thus had the start of the Scourge^ attd 
lie moreover found a slight breeze when be got out into the tide, whicJi 
gave liim a good offing by daylight. 

He was perfectly ready to meet the Scourge^ or an^ other cutter, if 
he coidd not avoid it ; but he saw no object in figlitmg when nothing 
was to be gained by it, and he therefore made the best of his way 
Cherbourg harbour. He had there a large and very valuable carg(^ 
waiting for him, which he quickly shipped, and the following morning, 

m2 
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with a strong breeze from the south-wee^ sailed for the shores of Eng- 
land. 

The spot appointed for the run to be made was on ihe coast of Dor- 
setshire, between the Isle of ^ght and Portland, at a place called 
Duddle Cove. The cutter could there run close in and almost heave her 
goods on shore ; she could, besides, if the revenue-officers should attempt 
to molest the people engaged in running it, protect them with her 
guns. 

The Daring had a fine run during the greater part of the morning, 
but tow!irds the middle of the day the wind fell, and she remained be- 
calmed till nightfall. A light breeze then sprung up, and enabled her 
once more to approach the land. 

<< We shall do it still, if the breeze holds/* said Dory, as he walked the 
deck with his mate. Bill Tubb, an Isle of Wight man, a smuggler almost 
from his cradle. Please the pigs, we’ll have the goods on shore before 
the morning, and half-way up to London/* 

I tliink as how it*8 possible; but we shall be close run for time to do 
the job before the morning,” answered Tubb. “ Howsomedever, there’s 
not many as would wish to come athwart us just then. We are not 
far unlike a savage dog with a bone between his paws — we’re dan- 
gerous.” * 

There’s one chap would hinder us if he could, let me tell you,” ob- 
served Doiy. I mean him who now has the Scourge ^ which we led 
a fool’s ohase t’other day. He’ll be on the watch for us, depend on it. 
Keep a bright look-out there forward, my son.” 

This last order was addressed to the man stationed on the watch for- 
ward. 

** Ay, ay,” was the answer ; followed quickly by the cry of ** A sail on 
the weather-bow.” 

** I see her,” exclaimed Dory ; “ and a cutter too — the Scourge^ or 
I’m mistaken. Turn the hands up, Tubb. We’ve work before us.” 

I'li^she was a king’s cruiser of some sort they W'ere not long kept in 
doubt, Tor a shot from her come speedily wliistling across their bows as a 
signal for them to heave to. 

Dory laughed sconifiilly os he muttered, “ Are those your tricks, my 
beauty. I’ll soon show you tliat two can play at that game if you 
attempt the same fun again.” 

The shot was repeated, and the cutter drew nearer to them. 

“Steady, my sons,” exclaimed Dorj'; “don’t fire till I tell you, and 
then we’ll give ’em a dose which ivillrsicken ’em for inteifering with us 
ibr some time to come.” 

The position of the two vessels wastas follows The wind was south- 
west. The Daring was standing in for the land, running free on the 
larboard tack, and the Scourge was on tlie starboard tack, standing across 
her weather-bow. The intention of the king’s cutter evidently was to 
commence the action by raking her antagonist ; but Dory was not to be 
taken thus at disadvantage. All his men were at their stations. Some 
were at tlie great guns, others at the swivels ; some tended the mainsheet, 
and others the jib and forestul ; while the rest, with cutlasses by their sides, 
stood with muskets ready in their hands. Again the cutter fired her 
bow-gun, the only one which sha could bring to bear, andjo well was it 
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pointed, that the shot strudc the Daring^s bulwarks^ the splinten wound- 
ing^ two of her men severely. 

Steady, now my sons,** again exdalmed l>Gry ; ^Mon’t be in a bony ; 
well give it them oureetly.” 

The cutter came on steadily, but Just as she was about to eross the 
Daring's bow^ Dory shoved down ms helm. 

Round in the mainsbeet, my sons, with a will,** he exclaimed, as he 
did so, and the vessel luffed up to the wind. And now give it them, 
my sons. Fire— fire all of you.’* 

His men were not slow to obey. His broadside was poured into the 
cutter, accompanied by a shower of musketry and the dtachaige of the 
swivel-g^ns, which seemed to have done much damage. The smugglers, 
however, did not escape without some punishment in return. Eveiy 
one of the cutter's shot took effect : one man was killed outright, and 
two were wounded by the fire of musketry which she kept up as she 
passed. The smugglers reloaded tKcir guns as fast as they could. 

Keep her away again,” sung out Dory ; lower away the {feak— 
round in the niainshcet— we’ll gibe the mainsail, and give her another 
dose before she comes about.’* 

His orders were obeyed. The heavy boom cjmo over with a swing, 
which seemed as if it would carry away the mast ; tlm ^aff was quickly 
again swayed up, and the Daring^ ranging up alongside the Scourge^ 
poured in another broadside, which did still further damage. It was re- 
turned with spirit ; but the Daring had everything in her favour, and 
the king's cutter had little chance against so powerful an antagonist. 
The two vessels now ran on for some time, exchanging broadsides with 
unabated spirit, and inflicting considerable damage on each other. 
Several men had been struck on board the Darin^^ but they could not 
tcU what their opponent had suffered, till, a stronger breeze than before 
springing up, her mast was seen to totter, and with a crash over her 
side it went, and she remained a mere wreck on the water. Ilie smug- 
glers on this set up a loud shout, which was answered by onog^of de- 
fiance from the people of the cutter, who instantly began to clear away 
the wreck of the mast, that they might have free scope to work their 
guns. 

** Now,” exclaimed Dory to his mate, “ we’vo got them under our 
thumbs ; shall we sink them, or shall we let them swim?— one is as easy 
as the other.” • 

Oh, as to that, I’d let ’em swim,” answered the mi^jbe, who was a 
humane man ; they can’t do us ao more harm at present, if we get out 
of their way ; and if we sink 'em it will he' found out, and eveiy one will 
he after us. It would be too mfleh like munler, you know, to please 
me, as th^ were only doing what they were ordered when they attacked 
us.” 

“ If they drive on to the Shambles, or if a gale was to spring up, and 
they were to get into the race, it would be no fault of ours, you know,’* 
said Dory ; **60, if it s the wish of the crew, we’ll just give ’em a parting 
salute, and leave them.” 

Another broadside was accordingly discharged into the unfortunate 
Scourge as the Daring shot by her ; hut as 1 ^ guns were by this t&na 
clear, she rellmed the fire with sprit : her crew, giving a loud cheer of 
defiance, continued working them while the smuggler remmned within 
her reach. The smugglers answered the cheer with laughs of derision 
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as they sailed aw&y from her, aod her low hull disappeared in the ob- 
scanty. 

“That's what they’ve got fornttacking us,” observed Dory. “ You’ll 
all bear witness she fired first at iis; and how were we to know in the 
dark what she was, or where she came from ? She might have been a 
pirate, or war miglit have broke out again with France, and she might 
have been a French privateer, for what we could tell.” 

With such observations the smugglers endeavoured to excuse their 
lawless acts, and to persuade tliemselves that they should escape punish- 
ment. *Thc Daring stood on till she reached that part of the coast 
w'here the run was to be made. The expected signals were eagerly 
looked for. One light on the summit of the clilT, and another on a level 
with the water below it, were observed. It was what had been agreed 
on. The smuggler hoisted a light to her mast-head, and quickly dipped 
it again, and then stood boldly on till slie was within fifty yards of the 
shore, in n sheltered bay, with high cliffs on either side. Her sails were 
tlien Randed, her anchor was let go, and she was suiToiindcd by a dozen 
boats, ready to convey her cargo on shore. The coast was reported clear, 
and there was little attempt|St concealment Indeed, so completely shut 
in was the spot, that no/-.hing going on there could be seen from any other 
p.art of the coast. By the liglit of the lanterns on the beach, a number 
of ]»cople were seen collected, and some twenty or thirty packlioiscs 
st<v)d ready to carry up the more valuable portion of the carg^— the silks 
and satins and laces — into the int€»rior. It was cxtiaordinary %\ith w'hat 
expedition the Daring was unloaded, how well o\ery one worked, and 
vhat order and regidarity was observed. Each boat h.ad its proper 
officer, who noted with great exactness tlie goods committed to liis 
charge, and, as soon ns he had received the quantity he expected, he sig- 
nified the number of bales and packages to bome one on board, who stood 
with book in hand ready to note it down ; and he then made the best of 
Ids way to the shore, whore he saw them tran'^ferred to the backs of 
hi'rses, whose drivers gave him a similar acknowledgment. Thus boat 
after boat was loaded, and in less than two hours the hold of the Daring 
was perfectly clear, the lights and horses and men had disappeared, and 
tho beach, wliich had lately been the scene of so much animation and ac- 
tixity, was silent and deserted. One boat only remained: it was that 
which had been kept to carry on shore the boilies of the two smugglers 
V ho had been killed in the action with the Scovrge, The circumstance 
of their deatlv and of the engagement had not been mentioned to any of 
the people employed on shore ; nifd ar, in those days, coroners’ inquests 
did not interfere with the liberty of the subject, it was merely necessary 
to say that the men hod died at sea tt) gain them Christian burial. It 
was a gloomy sight as, by the light of a single lantern, so as not to attract 
observation, the bodies, sewed up in their hammocks, were lowered into 
the boat Then, under charge of four trusty fellows, they were secretly 
conveyed on shore to the nearest churdiyard, in which a liberal fee 
gained their interment, without many questions bding asked. This 
trouble was taken, as seamen have an especial aversion to the idea of 
being thrown overboard when it is posrible to be buried on shore* 

The Daring having successfully accompKshed her undersong, hauled 
out of the bay, and, before tlie morning dawned, was agMWon her way 
to a French port After his late exploits, Dory felt that &t would be fool- 
hardy to venture in broad daylight in British waters. 
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CtfAPTEK VI. 

Sevzbal weeks had passed by, and Jesue Dalling had receired do 
communication from Hastings, mien once a girl fods sure that she is 
beloved, she no longer tliinks it necessary to restrain the current of her 
afFectious ; and, therefore, lier thoughts dwelling constantly on him oveiy 
day, her love grew stronger, and the more eagerly did she look forward 
to his retom. At last a rumour reached Chissdton that the Daring had 
encountered the Scourge^ and had liad a severe action with her«« It was 
said that many of the crew of the former liad lost their lives, but that, 
after fighting for some time, the Daring bad quitted her brave antago- 
nist in a sinking state, and that nothing more had been heard of her 
since. Captain Dolling endeavoured to conceal this story from his 
daughter, but their servant-girl unfortunately heard it, and went full of 
it to her mistress. The news struck a chill to poor Jossie*s heart, for she 
had learned to feel for Hastings as a pure and guileless girl only cau feel 
for the first object of her affections ; and although she could not bring 
herself to bclicvo the talo true, the very do^t had almost as bad an effect 
on her as the reality, * 

It was evening ; the lights had been broughf into the drawing-room, 
where Jessie was sitting with her father, lie was reading) and she had 
a book before her, but in vain she attempted to comprehend tlie meaning 
of the words on which her eyes rested. The window was still open to 
admit the air, for the atmosphere was sultry and oppressive. Her 
thoughts werefar away on the waters of the ocean ; and she was picturing 
to lierself him she loved, wounded and bleeding, and with honour and 
credit blasted, sinking with his brave crew beneath tho waves. A slight 
noise aroused her ; she looked up, and beheld the face of Dory gazing in 
at the window. She uttered a cry of terror, for she had lately so com- 
jdctely associated him in her mind with the murder of Hostings, that she 
could not think of him without horror. Without waiting to aimounco 
himself, he sprung into the room. Captain Dalling rose from his seat 
Avith astonishment .at this abAipt entrance of a person he did not at first 
recognise. Dory did not wait to be addressed. 

1 beg Miss Jcsiie’s pardon,” he said, speaking rapidly ; I*m afraid 
1 frightened her. She thought I was a thief come to rob the bouse, 
1 suppose ; but Tm not quite as bad as that yet, though, if you'd believe 
what they put in print. I'm too bad for hanging. What do you think, 
Dalling? — ^they have been offering fywo thousand pounds to any one who 
will bring me in dead or alive. It’s a’ heavy sum, is it not, to weigh 
against a man's honesty ? I must dock off a few of my friends, or the^ 
may prove false. When once you mistrust a man, it’s your own fault if 
he b^ray you. But I don't count you, Dalling, among my false friends ; 
and that 1 am not one to you 1 came up here, at not a little risk, to 
proA'e. But why does Miss Jessie look so frowiiiiiglv on me?” 

My daughter is not aware that you remark her looks,” observed 
Captain Dalling. However, tell me what brought you here, Southgate ? 
I should have thought you would scarcely have ventured to land on the 
shores of England a^in.” % ^ « 

And Mncied that you knew me better than to suppose there was 
anything Idare not do,” replied Dory. ‘^BuFlmust not lose rime. 
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I ewe to tell you that you are in danger, and to advise you to escape 
without delay. I received notice from one of my spies that information 
Ijos been laid against you by that scoundrel, Sir James Ousden, stating 
that you have been a pirate, and are leagued even now with smugglers 
and outlaws. 1 learned, moreover, that he, with a whole body of con- 
stables and followers of his, are coming here to apprehend you, and that 
they will be here either to-night or to-morrow at latest." 

At this announcement Dalling turned pale. 

*^But how can they prove anything agmnst me?" he exclaimed. 

You kiiow, Southgate, that 1 am innocent of the first charge ; and that 
if 1 have aided you in your smuggling transactions you compelled me to 
the work.” 

I know that,” answered Dory. But in a court of law other things 
may come out, and a man may be innocent without being able to prove 
liimself so. It’s dangerous to run the risk, let me tell you ; so I would 
advise you not to try it. As soon as I heard of what was in the wind, 
I knew the only thing to be done ; so 1 brought the Daring off here, 
and you must get on board, and I’ll run you over to France in no time, 
where you will be safe from ^1 your enemies.” 

“On, do not, my father, venture on board that vessel,” exclaimed 
Jessie, starting up and seizing Dalling’s arm. “ We will escape in the 
smallest boat, if it is necessary, rather than tliis.” 

“ Why, what is in the wind now. Miss Jessie,” said Dory. “ I won’t 
conceal from you that it is on your account, more than ori your father’s, 
that Sir James Ousden is so zealous on the side of the law. He thinks 
that if he can put the captain out of the way he shall gA you into his 
power. I don’t believe that in the end any liarin coul<l come to your 
father, but while ho was in prison much might come to you. That was 
the reason I am so anxious to get you both out of the countiy\ But 
why, Miss Jessie, are you so unwilling to trust to me?” 

“ Can you aslv such a question?” answered Jessie. “ Because you have 
been guilty of many cruel murders; because you are aii outlaw and a 
pirate.” 

“ Stay, stay, Miss Jessie. Before you give me so many hard names, let 
me deserve them,” exclaimed Dory. “ 1 never committed a murder; and, 
tliough Fm an outlaw, I’m no pirate ; I never robbed in my life.” 

“ What! Did you not murder the officers and crew of the Scourge by 
leaving her to sink without atten^pting to save them,” asked Jessie, in a 
voice choking with agitation. 

“ Not I,” answered Dory, “ for tiie 4 f*fficers and crew of the Scourge 
are at this moment alive and well, and on board a bran new brig, which 
is to be sent after me.” « 

“Did Mr. Hastings escape — ^waa he not drowned?” asked Jessie, in 
breathless haste. 

“ No, Miss Jessie, no! 1 tell you he's alive, and determined to hang 
me if ho can catch me.” 

“ Thank God I” ejaculated Jessie, and burst into tears ; but they were 
tears of joy. • 

This exclamation, and the evident interest shown by the young lady for 
Hastings, were far from gratifying to Dory#" ^ 

“ Well, Miss Jessie, and now you don*t think I’m a mu4lier, as you 
called me just now, will you venture to come with me ?” 
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** Pavdon me^ Mr. Southgate,*’ she exclaimed, looking up with her eyes 
suffused with tears ; “ 1 wrong^ you, and I am sony for it” 

Don’t say a word i^ut that^’ said Dory ; but I must ask you a 
question. Ton love thb Mr. Hastings, and you wish to many him, 
though he*8 a poor lieutenant, and I’m looked upon as a rich man. It is 
so, is it not?” 

Jessie’s blushes betrayed the secret of her heart. 

You need not speak — 1 see how it is,’* continued the smuggler. 

Well, I’ll not stand in his way if he’s an honest man — so don’t be s^^d ; 
and to prove to you that my love for you is unselfish, I give you this 
paper. Don't read it till 1 am ^ne; and if your father gets into difficulty 
about me, bring it forward, and it will set all to rights.” 

As Dory spoke he put a pocket into Jessie's hands. 

And now, Captain Dalliiig, my mind is altered. I came here to per- 
suade you and your daughter to^ over to France with mo, hoping there 
to win her for my wife. 1 find that she loves another. After what has 
occurred I find that this part of the country is too hot for me ; and as I 
may not have an opportunity of meeting you again, I will no longer keep 
in iny hands the means which 1 have hitherto possessed of exercising an 
influence over you. With that paper you majL defy Sir James Ousden 
and his mynnidons ; stay and dare him ; you will do safer probably than on 
board the Daring. And now, farewell Miss Jessie. If you over see mo 
again, I hope it will bo under the name by which you first knew me, of 
Heiury Southgate, and not that, by which the world knows ‘me, of Jack 
Dory.” 

Jessie was moved by the subdued manners of the bold smuggler. She 
gave her hand, for her fillings would not allow her to speak. lie pressed 
it respectfully to his lips, and was about to quit the room, when his steps 
were arrested by a loud knocking at the front door, at which a voice de- 
manded entrance in the king’s name. 

Don’t be alarmed,” exclaimed Dory; ‘*it is that villain Ousden 
and his gang of bailiffs, lie can do you no hann, but he might bother 
me if he caught me, so I’ll jujt go out by the way I camo in, and then 
do you open the door. However, don't let anything induce you to quit 
the house before the morning, and if my aid is wanted I’ll not be 
for off.” 

Saying this, Dory leaped out of the window, and hurrying off through 
the little garden at die back of the cottgge, was soon lost to sight. The 
moment he was gone, Jessie carefully closed the window, and drew the 
blinds, and then took up the book me h;^d been reading, Meantime, 
Dalling went to the front door, and in an angry tone asked the cause of 
that untimely disturbance. * 

Open the door in the king’s name, or we’ll batter it down,'’ answered 
several voices. 

“At the command of the law I will open it as soon as I can withdraw 
the bolt,” said Dalling, delaying as long as he could to pve Dora time 
to escape. This is an unseemly hour, gentlemen, to disturb a tamily, 
however.” * ' ^ 

No sooner was the bolt withdrawn and the key turned than several 
rushed in together, as if tff^ expected to M attacked from within^ 
Among the# he recognised Sir James Ousden, who seemed to be the most 
eager of the par^. sitting-room door had been left <^en, and as the 
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light gleamed forth it fell upon Captain Dalling's features. Amoou as 
Sir James recognised him he exclaimed, 

<< I arrest you in the king’s name— you are my prisoner.” 

<< I must see your authority before I condder myself as such,” replied 
Captain Dalling; produce it.” 

‘‘ Here it i8,”-6aid Sir James, dratving out a paper; “you can read it, if 
you please, in this room. I will allow you ten minutes to prepare for 
your departure hence. Watch the door there, and see that no one 
escapes.’ 

Saying this, he entered the drawing-room, where Jessie was seated pale 
and trembling for her father’s safety. As soon as he sow her he took a chair 
close to her, into which he threw himself, and commenced a flow of ex- 
travagant compliments such as at any other time, and fn)m any other 
person, she would have laughed at. She now felt them as insults. 

“ It grieves me, my beauteous rose of the rock, hard-hearted as the soil 
on which you grow, that 1 must take hence your respected parent and 
leave you all frtrlorn,” ho continued; “ hut be assured, that compassion tor 
your solitary condition will induce me to come and offer the consolations 
of my presence. Ah ! lovely one, look not so fipowningly on me ; you 
know how I adore you.” • 

“ Silence, sir!” thundered the captain, in a voioe that made the gallant 
start — “ at least re8|)ect a father’s ioelings, and do not insult a daughter 
in his presence. This document appears correct, as far as 1 con judge, 
and to-morrow morning I will obey its commands; to-night I shall not 
quit my house without sufficient protection for my child.*’ 

“You refuse at your peril,” said Sir James; “remember that I have 
the means of compelling you.” • 

“At^yom* own ri^k you will employ force,” answered Dolling; “1 
shall not resist.” 

“ If you are a man, Sir James, you will allow my father to remain,” 
exclaimed Jessie, who rose and placed herself by her father’s side. 

“ I must do my duty, fair lady,” answered Sir James. “ Mr. Dalling. 
the time 1 allowed is up ; must I call in the constables ? they will not, 1 
fancy, be so courteous as 1 have been.” 

“You have received my answer, Sir James,” said Dalling ; “ I refuse 
to quit my roof till to-morrow morning.” 

“ Take then the consequences !” exclaimed the baronet, who had not 
expected any resistance. “ Herg, Gripe, Growd, execute your warrant on 
this person, and take him into custody. Where are the rascals?” 

No one came, and he hurried out of^he room to learn the cause of their 
absence. Just then his ears were saluted by loud cries and shouts, and 
the noise of heavy blows exchanged; and, as he reached the hall doof, a 
body of men, well armed, some of whom carried lanterns, rushed past|hiin, 
driving his followers before them. At tlie moment he appeared at the 
door, with the warrant still in his hand, the light of a lantern fell on his 
face. 

“ Ah, the very scoundrel himself we are in search of,” exclaimed a loud 
voice. “Seize Iiim, my sons, and oflF with him to the boat; he’s the 
shark ; the rest are woraleas fiy not wroirii the catching.” 

As soon as these words were uttered, Sir James found Ininself in the 
grasp of several powerfiil feUows with whom it was hopelA to contend, 
and, before he could cry out, his mouth was gagged, his legs were lifted 
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from imd« him, and he found himself cftmed at a qmck rate down to the 
beach. He struggled and resisted with all his might, but for each kick he 
gave he received a cuff on the head, and a peal of laughter was sounded 
in his ear. His attendants, who had been scattered in erei^ direction, 
rallied as soon os their opponents began to retreat, and followed close upon 
them, but they got so severely handled whenever they came in actual 
contact, that they found it safer to keep at a respectful distance. They 
were, however, near enough to see the Imnd of smugglers— for such they 
believed them to be — reach two boats aHoat, close to the beadi, into one 
of which their master was placed, while the men were divided 'between 
them. The boats then instantly shoved off, and were soon lost in the 
daikness. While the constables, their satellites, and Sir James's servants 
and followers were standing bewildered on tlie beach, some gaping with 
astonishment, and otliers hnllooiiisr and abusing the $!iiug[perfi — ^for, if 
their employer did not come back they did not know to whom they should 
look for payment for their night's work — a boat emerging from the obseu*- 
rity pulled towards them. 

Oh, here come sonic of the smuggh'TS again I Let's pay them off this 
time, and make them give us hack 8ir James," exclaimed uiose who were 
most afraid of losing their pay. “Huzza, my ^pds, give it them well— 
don’t spare them.” 

With these cries, and with showers oj blow’^s from hcai'y cudgels, the 
people from the boat found themselves assailed as they leaped on shore. 
They were not slow', cither, in retuniing the complinjeut, and so well did 
they wield the boat’s stretchers, and a few drawii cutlasses which they 
were obliged to bring into play, that they very soon put the enemy to 
flight. The baronet's followers did not even turn to see if their con- 
querors were following, but scampered off inland as fast as their legs could 
carry them, cursing tha object which induced then» to venture on so un- 
fortunate an expedition. The victorious party was headed by a young 
man in the dress of a naval officer. 

“Do two of you come with me and the rest stay by the boat,” he said, 
as he called his men togetlier^after their opponents had decanijHjd; “if 
those fellows attempt to molest you, fire two muskets as a signal." 

“ Ay, ay, sir," was the brief answer ; and, having given these orders, 
he took the path towards Captain Dalling’s cottage, followed by two of 
his men. 

He knocked at the door of the cottage, and it was shortly opened by 
the captain himself, who held in one hand a paper he evidently just 
been reading, and his countenanac showed that it had afforded him much 
gratidcation. 

“ Mr. Hastings !” he €.vc1aim#l, as his visitor entered, “ you arc come, 
indeed, most opportunely.” 

“ So it apt>ear8, my dear sir," said Hastings, entering. “ You se^ 
to have had some smart skirmishing in your quiet island, and T rejoice 
to have arrived in time to protect you and your daughter, if necessaiy. 
Tell me, sir, how is Miss Dalling?” 

“ She may best answer for herself," answered the father, pointing to 
the drawing-room ; “ she is there." \ 

Hastings almost flew into the room. Jessie regarded him for an in- 
stant irresohitely, obnsideriog whether he deserved punishmei^ for his 
unaccountable silence ; but there was something in his glance which told 
her that his heart was true and faithful, and, unaware of what she was 
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doing, she ran forvrard and threw herself into his arms. U was not, 
indeed, till he had pressed her to his heart, and bestowed rniSy a warm 
kiss on her brow, that she sufficiently recovered her self-possession to 
release herself, and to sit down calmly by his side. Her famer, who had 
been delayed in closing tlio door and giving some directions to the 
servant-girl with regara to the two seamen, then entered, and the 
strange events of the evening were speedily related • Hastings's eyes 
flashed fire when he heard of Sir James Ousden’s behaviour. 

He shall repent this insolence,"* he muttered. But what can have 
become of him and his followers ?'* 

This question was in part answered shortly afterwards by the appear- 
ance of some of the persons in question at the door, who now, con- 
siderably crestfallen, came to ask if the captain was ready to 
them. This tone was still further changed when they saw 
uniform. 

“ Where is your waiTant?” he asked. “You have no power without 
that.*" 

The warrant was nowhere to be found; and they were obliged to own 
that it must have been carried ofF with their master. Hastings made 
every inquiry of them aj to who had attacked them and spinted awd!^ 
the baronet; but they had been unable to fecogniso any of the people, 
and could only judge that tlSy were seamen and smugglom by their 
dress and the few expressions tncy Jet drop. They were then dismissed, 
to And their way home os best they could, with a reprimand to be more 
cautious ill future how they ventured to attack |»eople without first 
learning whether they were friends or foes. Hastings then returned, 
laughing, into the drawing-room, suspecting strongly that Dory had 
been at the bottom of it ; but he forbore to ask his host any questions on 
the subject. 

I must now tell you ray adventures, though I cannot in any way 
account for your not having received the letters I sent you,” he ob- 
served. “ You heard that the Scourge had had an engagement with 
the Daring^ and that she, having twice gA many men, and far heavier 
guns, treated us so severely* that our mast went by the board, and we 
were left nearly in a sinking state. We fought as long as the enemy 
chose to stay near us, but as we could not follow her, we could do no 
more ; and os soon as she quitted us we set to work to repmr damages. 
We stopped the shot-holes, and up a jury mast by the morning, when 
a strong north-easterly wind setting in, we wei*e driven down the Chan- 
nel, in vain endeavouring to reach a port, till we came off Falmouth. 
We should have been driven post that port also, but fortunately we were 
fallen in with by one of our inen-of-war, which towed us in in safety. 
Our battered condition, and the number of men we had lost, was a proof 
that we had done our duty, and instead of blame, as 1 expected, I 
received commendation. 1 had long been promised my promotion ; and 
while we were repairing the Scourge^ I received it, and am now a com- 
mander. I joyfully gave up the cutter to my successor, and set off to 
come here. On my way through* Plymouth, I found that I was ap- 
pointed to the command of a new bn^, the Sapid^ fust ready for sea, 
and 1 received orders to join her forthwith.' I wrote uistantly to explain 
the reason of my not comin|;, stating that I was given the command of 
the Rapid especially to retrieve my reputation by the ciqitare of Doiy. 
The government felt, I suppose, that they had scarcely treated me fairly 
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in sending me before against a vessel twice the sise of mine. The Rapid 
is, however, more than a match for him; and though I admire the fellow’s 
bravely and daring, I must do my best to punish him severely. This 
last trick of his, in carrying off Sir James Ousden, though the baronet 
may r^j^y deserve the punishment, will be another charge scored against 
him. But, to my amount of myself. When I first got out of harbour, 

I was sent to cruise in the mouth of the Channel, and was kept there fer 
two weeks, till I was ordered up to Portsmouth. I am now on my way 
there ; but while beating ug during the ebb-tide in West Bay, I was be- 
calmed about three miles ^m hence. We were therefore obliged to 
drop our anchor; and the temptation of coming on shore here um far too 
great to be resisted, as it could in no way interfere with my ^ty. My 
stay must be short ; but my visit has brought joy to my heart, for it is 
sufficient to convince me that I am not forgotten. Captain Dalling, I 
cannot conceal it from you— 1 love your daughter, and have confessed 
iny feelings to her. Will you ^ve her to me ?*’ 

‘‘ If she loves you I will certainly not thwart her wisVies,*' answered the 
father. ‘‘But, Captain Hastings — let me ask you — how can you think 
of marrying the daughter of a man whom yoiilmve scon the companion 

a noted smuggler, who has even now a slur on his name whicti may 
never be removed. You ore now fascinated what you consider her 
beauty ; but when you return to the world, and the high-born ladies with 
whom you have associated, will you^ feel as you now do, think you ? 
1 would inflict present pain to save you both future misery by a rash 
act.” 

“ I love your daughter for herself!” exclaimed Hastings, passionately ; 
aud, bending forward, he took Jessie’s unresisting hand. Were I 
ignorant of her name and family, of everything connected with her, 
I should love her as I now do, and be as eager to make her mine. The 
love wliich cannot exist without extraneous advantages in the object loved, 
is worthless indeed. Promise me your d^ghter, sir, and tlien let me 
hear whatever you think will drive me from her. Whatever it is, I will 
remain faithful to the vow I here make, to marry her as soon as she will 
consent.” • 

Dalling smiled at the young ofiiceris impetuosity ; yet he believed him 
sincere. 

“ 1 trust that you will hear nothing which which will make you repent 
a promise which I must call rash, although I cannot but feel pleasea at 
licaring you make it,” he observed. ^‘My history shall be very short. 
My family is ancient and honourably. 1 was a youngeif son, and went 
early to sea, remaining for many years in tlie service to which you belong. 
Unhappily, when in West Inilies, I had a dispute with another officer 
— my superior iq rank. He was clearly, grcssly in the wrong; but by 
his conduct he compelled me to challenge him. He accepted my chal- 
lenge, and agreed to meet on the shore of an unfrequented bay at the 
back of the island of Grenada, off which our ships were lying. I went, 
accompanied by one second, lie had no one except his coxswain— the 
man whom you know as Jack Doiy-»-to attend on him. We took our 
places, and fired. He fell mortally wounded. As he felt that his last 
moments were approaching, the fear of death pperated powerfully on fiir 
conscience, and he was seized with a longing desire to make aQ the 
reparation to me in his poner. He bad strength to write, and was per- 
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fectlj collected ; and calling Southgate, the name Dory then bore, and 
my second to his side, he produced from a pocket-book a folded letter, 
and on the blank side wrote a full statement of the facts, acknowledging 
himself the only one to blame, and earnestly entreating that I mijg^ht not 
be made to suffer. To this document he put his name, and desijed my 
friend and Southgate to sign it as witnesses. He then committed it to 
Southgate’s care, charging him to carry it without delay to the admiral 
on the station, and to let me know when I might again appear. Having 
expressed his forgiveness to me for having sl;^t him, he in a few minutes 
breathed his last. My friend and I instantly retired to our boats, which 
was wait^g for us at some distance, while Southgate called up sosne of 
the crew* of liis boat to convey their commander’s body on board. 
I proved a very Jonah, for the boat which was conveying me to a place 
of concealment on the island was capsized, and my friend, with every 
other person on board, was drowned. 1 managed to escape the sharks, 
and to reach the shore, whei*e, at the spot fixed on, I lay hid, expecting to 
hear from Southgate. I waited in vain. At last I found means of com- 
municating with him, and discovered that he had not delivered the docu- 
ment. 1 leanied, also, that the loss of the boat was not known, and that 
niy friend and 1 were both supposed to have escaped from the island, 
that I was dismissed from the service, and should run every nsk of losing 
my life were I to appear. As a last resource, 1 again appealed to South- 
gate, but, for some reason which I could not discover, he refused to do 
me justice. I believe it as for the sake of t)ie power he could thus gain 
over me. I at last had no choice but to quit the island. I did so, and 
under a feigned name entered the merchant service, before the must. I 
did not serve long before 1 >vas rabed to the rank of a mate, and after 
some time got tlie command of a fine ship. Twice Southgate discovered 
me, and each time insisted on joining iny ship ; nor dared I refuse his 
request. While with me he always behaved respectfully in public ; but 
lie was really ray master, and l^was compelled to overlook numerous acts 
wliich 1 sliould have considered unpaidonable. At last he quitted me to 
return to the life he has since pursued. 1 ought to have said that, before 
I left England the last time in my character as an officer in the navy, 1 
was engaged to a young and beautiful girl, of family equal to my own. 
She was the only person who believed mo innocent of the crime with 
which I was charged. On niy return home, I found that she mom*ned 
my supposed deatli, and, though I knew the risk I was running, I made 
myself known to her. Outlawed* and poor as I was, the constant girl 
consented to b(! mine. Our plans were arranged. She went to stay with 
a relation who had never seen me.* I ^became introduced as a stranger, 
under an assumed name, and we we|;o openly married; though she 
offended her family by Aot giving them notice beforehand of her inten- 
tion. She made several voyages with me, and our only child, Jessie, was 
after some year#- horn. 1 had saved a small competence, and on the death 
of my wife I retired to this cottage, to devote myself to the education of 
my daughter, and to live as economically as I could, that I might, at xny 
death, leave more for her mainteuanoe. Southgate a^ain discovered me, 
and compelled me on several occasions to oid him in his smuggling trans- 
actions. 1 felt degraded in iny own sight at thus weakly yielding to him, 
but 1 had not the strength of mind boldly to throw off his influence. I 
still trembled lest he should betray me. This very evening, however, 
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he placed in my hmids the important document| with hie own signatare, 
attested by two credible witnesses. 1 trust that the extenuatinff etreum- 
stanccs named in it will be sufficient to remove the stigma attaraed to me 
as the murderer of my captain, and enable me once more to aosome my 
name and proper station in society, of which I have been so long 
deprived. If I do so, Captain Hastings, you will not receive in Jessie the 
portionless girl you now believe her to be.” 

“ I would rather possess her os I thought her, without a dower, for her- 
self alone," exclaims Hastjj^, pressing her hand to bis lips— *an act of 
gallantry she rewarded witlia sweet smile, which was worth, he felt, 
the wealth of India. “ But,” he continued, I do not pretend to deny, 
that for her sake as well as yours, I shall rmoice to see you restored to 
a station to which 1 felt sure that you of right belonged.” 

It is not necessaiy to describe further the conversation which took 
place on that eventful evening. At lost Hastings was obliged to tako 
his departure, to get on board liis brig before the tide should enable her 
to continue her voyage. One point remained to bo solved ; how his 
letters had not reached their destination? None of the party, however, 
had any doubt that somehow or other Jack Dory was at tne bottom of it. 

Chapteh VII. 

A WEEK after tlio events we have narrated in the lost chapter, Jessio 
received a letter from Hastings, informing her that he was again on the 
point of sailing from Portsmouth, to look after the Daring, The greater 
part of the letter is sacred from the public eye. A few days more passed 
away, and the lost which Captain Dailing and his daughter were to spend 
at Portland arrived. The following morning they were to sot oif for 
London, when he hoped to esUiblish his claims to liis rightful name and 
property. For several days it had been blowing a sti*ong gale from the 
south-west, and, although the wind was as high as before, the sky over- 
head was bright and clear. 

“ Ilow magnificent the race will appear to-day,” said Jessie to her 
father, as they were looking umt over the foaming sea, from their sitting- 
room window, after breakfast. After the fatigue of packing, a w^alk 
in the wind w^ill refresh us both, niid 1 long once more to bid farewell to 
that magnificent scene. The wonders of Loudon can have nothing to 
be compared to it." 

Captain Dailing gladly consented, tftid, accompanied by the faithful 
Xcptunc, they set out on their expedition. They had much to nniy re- 
specting their brightened prospeSts, and Jessio was full of life and ani- 
mation. Her father was often Jo^t in fits of reflection. He was nioum- 
ing that she, who had sacrificed all for him, was not with him to enjoy 
liis anticipated prosperity. 

After a brisk walk, they retched the rocky height which forms the 
Bill of Portland, overlooking the foaming caldron of waters. They sat 
down on a rock to rest ; indeed, Jessie felt tliat without her father’s 
support she should almost be blown away by the violence of the wind.^ 
The sight, os they gazed, was terrific as well as sublime. The whole 
ocean, as far as the eye could reach, seemed in a state of extraordinax]^^ 
agitation ; but a broad line, extending due south before them, appeared 
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to rage more fiercely than any other part. The va?e8| instead of rolling 
in huge successive oUlows, like rows of hills advancing one after the 
other, leaped up in broken, irregular masses, with perpendicular sides 
and crested tops, which curled over and fell down like avalanches of 
snow precipitated from the mountain’s summit to the vall^ below. Now 
the waves rose in one direction, then in another, and, after watching 
them for a length of time, it was impossible to predict the shape or 
size they might next assume. 

The race is acting its best to please us, ^ if conscious it as the last 
time it is to be honoured by our presence,’* slSd Jessie, laughing. 

** I have never seen it more violent,” observed her father ; woe betide 
the unfortunate stranger which should attempt to run through it now ; 
none but a lar^e vessel could live a moment in it, tind I would rather 
not be on boara even her.” 

It made the spectators almost giddy to look down on that wild whirl 
of foaming waters, and to listen to the loud rushing and roaring noise 
which assailed the ears, as at a fearful rate the tide swept by over the 
ledge of rocks projecting from the points on which they stood. Jessie 
kept her cloak wrapped closely around her, and was sheltered somewhat 
by her father’s person ; but it was impossible to remain long without 
being chilled, and they were about to quit the spot, when Captain Bal- 
ling’s eye was attracted by the appearance of two sails coming up from 
the westward. The tide and wind were in favour of the vessels, and 
they flew rapidly along. He pointed them out to kis daughter, and their 
interest was too much excited to allow them to commence their return 
home, though they would have found it difficult to say why the no very 
unusual sight should thus fix their attention. Captain Dmling having 
observed them carefully with his telescope, pronounced one to be a large 
cutter, the other a bng. And they are carrying a press of canvas 
which no wise seaman would think of having spread in such a breeze as 
this. They stand up to it gallantly too. Ah, Jessie, did you hear the 
dull sound of a gun among the shrill whistles of the wind ?’^ he asked. 

“ I did not notice any peculiar sound,” answered his daughter. “ But 
what do you mean, papa ; is one of thost* ve^els firing at the other ? 
Yes, I think I heard the sound you describe.'* 

“ There is no doubt about it, Jessie ; and what is more, that cutter is 
the Baring^ and the brig can be no other than the Rapid, Hastings is 
in chase of his enenw at last.” 

On hearing this, Jessie’s heart sunk with alarm. 

“ You said that no vessel could cross the race,” she exclaimed ; “ and 
you see that they ai*e standing lip this way. What will become of 
them?” ^ 

Tiiey are botli stout vessels, and may possibly stand it, but Dory’s 
intention is probably to run close in wim the Bill, where the water is 
smoother, and where he thinks the brig ml not follow, and then to haul 
up to the eastward of the race, and to stand away on a bowline.” 

Jessie was well ao^uainted with the nautical terms used by her &ther. 

‘‘But will Captain Hastings be so rash, do you thmk? It surely 
cannot be his duty to run so dreadful a risk ?” she asked, in a tone of 
alarm. 

I do not see much danger, my love,” said her &ther. Hastings 
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will probably knock away some of Dory's spars, and will bring him to 
before they reach the Tace.** 

Evei^ instant the two vessels became more distinct, and, as they drew 
closer, It was seen that the Rapid was well on the weather-quarter of the 
jyaring^ thus preventing her from hauling her wind, unless she could 
venture to run close under the bows of the brig, and also keeping her 
well into the bay. In the position in which the smuggler was placed, 
also, she could only bring one of her guns at intervals to bear, while the 
Rapids bow-chasers were fssinted directly at her, and kept up a con- 
tinued fire, though, from the heavy sea running, very little damage could 
have been done. 

It was a magnificent sight to behold the two vessels tearing through 
the foaming waves, and bearing aloft a crowd of canvas, which one womd 
suppose sufficient to bury them beneath the tumultuous waters. With 
almost breathless eageniess Jessie and her father watched the result. 
Nearer and nearer the vessels approached. It was only thus going free 
that they could have carried such sail. Had the wind come a little more 
only on the beam, their masts must have gone over tlie side. 

They must shorten sail before they attempt to cross the race," ex- 
claimed Captain Dalling, unconscious!}' showiiif^ how much danger ho 
really believed to exist. ** It would be suicidal madness to attempt it 
with that press of canvas aloft." 

He did not exaggerate the danger. The Daring had all the sail set 
which she might have carried in a light summer breeze. She had on 
her, her mainsail and a large square sail, a square topsail and gaff-topsail, 
whereas, under orilinary circumstances, she would have had only a try- 
sail and storm-jib set. The Rapid carried her topgallant-sails and top- 
mast studden-sails ; but the only damage which was likely to happen m 
consequence, was to have them blown away. 

Hastings continued firing on the chase ; indeed, os soon as lie perceived 
what Dory’s intention evidently was, he saw the necessity of bringing 
him to before he should reach the race. The ebb-tide haci by this time 
come down, and thus meeting* the wind, increased the tumults of the 
waters. Though the shot fronif the Rapid almost reached the spot where 
Captain Dalling and his daughter were standing, so deeply were they 
both absorbed in the scene before them that they did not perceive their 
danger. On came the Daringy now pitching her bows into a foaming 
wave, then rising to its curling summits. At last she reached the outer 
edge of the race. Dalling fancied that tie could distinguish through his 
telescope Dory liimself at tlie hel^, aided by two other men, while his 
bold crew were holding on to the bulwarks and rigging. The Rapid 
ceased firing. Hastings was too generous to increase we danger into 
which the hard-pressed chase was running. He, however, was prepared 
to follow her. For some minutes she went boldly on. The waves leaped 
and (lanced round her; the water sprang up Ifer sideSi, flying almost half- 
way up her masts, an<l falling down in delu^ on her deck, still she rose 
above them. On she laboured through uie broken water, seemingly 
thrown from each watery hill to the valley below, again to be cast up- 
ward. She no longer seemed to fly buoyantly over the waves as beforO, 
and each instant the tumult of toe sea appeared more violent The 
Rapidy meantime, was seen to shorten siul just as ^ reached the outer 
edge of the race. Not a sheet nor a tack was let go on board the Daring. 
At length she reached the very centre of the fierce race. A wave higher 
than its companions leaped up before her; she rose to its summit. 

TOL. SIX. H 
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Down Again sho glided on its opposite side, her stem lifted high in the 
air. Ere her bowsprit pointed upward, a second wave arose, surpassing 
even the other, directly before tier. Its curling summits readied her 
square sail-yar^ Heavily pressed, she drove against it, but she rose not 
again. A cry of horror escaped Jessie’s lips. 

^ Great Heavens!” exclaimed Captun Dallin?, diey are g^e.” 

The mad waves leaped wildly as before, in tnumph over the Daring 
and her bold crew. On seeing the dreadful catastrophe, the RajM 
hauled her wind, and under close-reefed topsails, with tide as it then 
was, she was able to weather the race. As soon os Captain Dalling and 
Jessie saw that she was in no further danger they returned home, and 
the same evening she anchored safely in Portland Hoads. 

little more of our story remains to be told. Sir James Ousden never 
again appeared, and there was no doubt he was lost on board the Daring. 
Jessie’s father recovered his property and reassumed his proper name ; 
while she married the gallant Captain Hastings, who proved himself a 
true-hearted sailor to the last. 


ON SEEING TWO SWALLOWS LATE IN OCTOBER. 

BY JOSEPH ANTHONY, JUN. 

Yk birds that puzzle 
Sagos well versed in every “ o>ogy” — 

Whether ye muzzle 

Your beaks in winter, and your physiology 
In mud -beds plunge (vide Selborne ornithology);* 

Or swallows, whether, 

Assembled all, ye hold debate awhile, 

And then, together, 

In wondrous flight, seek shores of distant Nile, 

Or where bright skies ou groves of myrtle smile — 

Wliy do yc tarry 

Now ** winter’s coming” speaks the burly blast, 

And high doth carry 

Leaves that in death around arc falling fast, 

Like tears of Nature weeping sweet summer past? 

Ye look most lonely. 

Of all your summer-day rejoicing crew 
liemaining only; 

As though yc deenifd the sunbeams would renew 
•Again their revels with the flowers and you. 

Perchance, hdwe^r. 

That yo have been (alas! if such the cause) 

Obliged to sever • 

From all >^our tnbe, with one and oil’s applause, 

For some infiriilliement of the swallow laws. 

Or olfluioe, *twas here 

Lift and bright sunsliine twitterers first ye knew; 

And now ye fear 

Here may ye never more those renew, 

And so ye linger in ydUr last adieu. 

Still are ye winging 

Yonr tireless flight, whilst, over hill and ddl, 

Old night is flinging 

His herald shadows, louder the blast doth swell — 

I must away. To lonely ones, farewell I 


* White’s Selbome. 
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THE DOCTOR. 

(Professional Men. — No. III.) 

BT E* P. ROWBElXy ESQ. 

When one comes to think of it, it really does seem a veiy alarming 
thing to have the assistance of a doctor. Just for a moment contemplate 
this not at all uncommon case. Tlie medical gentleman visits you aaily, 
perchance, for a long time; he inflicts upon you all sorts of restrictions, 
he commands you to abstain from a number of agreeable things, and to 
take freely of a number of disagreeable things ; he renders your life a 
nuisance and a burden; and then, wheri you are quite tired out, and you 
tell him so, and seem to say you’ll meet your fate, or, at all events, won’t 
have his aid in struggling against it any longer, then^ ho says, ** perhaps 
you’d better have a second opinion and if you follow his advice, and 
obtain such second opinion, me chances are a tliousand to one that, if 
there have been anything in your case the least^out of the common way, 
any feature that is not as well known as the first letter in the alphabet, 
that that second opinion will be — that.thc first opinion was entirely wrong^ 
and your present illness has mainly arisen from tlie bungling attempts to 
cure the slight indisposition that alone afflicted you at the outset. Now, 

I never could moke this out. Is it a fact, that even at this day medical 
science is at such a low stage, that a vast number of disorders are yet but 
little known, their symptoms unlearned, and consequently their treatment 
a matter yet to be discovered ? Is it a fact, that unless any ailment be a 
fever, the small-poz, or the measles, or some similarly common disorder, 
that I may call in a dozen ordinary doctors, and may hear diflerent views, 
and receive different treatment from each ? Is it really the case, that 
there is either so much difficulty in deciding the true nature of certain 
diseases, or so much voi'iance^in opinion as to their proper management, 
that one doctor may prescribe the very reverse of another doctor ? It is 
no uncommon thing to hear a person say, Mr. Brown orders mo to live 
low well, he lives low accordingly, and takes a mere nothing. You 
meet that same person soon after, at Brighton, and, to your amazement 
(bearing in mind Mr. Brown’s direcrioii|), you find him amusing himself 
with mutton chops and bottled porter. And why? because JMr. Jones, his 
medical attendant in the new locality, «declare8 that ho must live well ; and 
straightway he feeds like an alderman. Well, he j^ts no better, so he 
resolves to come to Loudon and* have the first advice. He comes, and 
visits Dr. Robinson, who unhesitatingly ajpouuces that both Jones and 
Brown have completely mistaken the case;^mt it really is a mercy that 
the patient has not died through their bungling; but he (Dr. R.) hopes, by 
entirely changing the plan of operations, that even yet the unfortunate 
individu^ after a len^hened interval, may be restor^ to health. 

This is a veiy un^easant state of things; it is very disagreeable to" 
think that my medical attendant may be as effectually preparing roe for ^ 
my cofiin as though he were a hired assassin ; and that my executors, 
when the businesi shall have been completed^ will have to pay him a 

N 2 
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handsome bill for killing me ; and it does make one hesitate, if one be 
visited with any serious but not common malady, and one cannot afford 
the assistance of those more elevated professional men, who very seldom 
make mistakes, whether it were not letter to let Nature alone and take 
one’s chance. 

Tlien (to increase our bewilderment) we have divers doctors who adhere 
to certain modes of treatment for all diseases, such as the hydropathic and 
homcBopathic. The first, as we all know, attribute extraordinary virtues 
to cold water. They say, drink cold water, bathe in cold water, be 
wrapped in sheets saturated with cold water ; always keep up a connexion 
with cold water in some way. It is to be hoped that, if the system be 
so beneficial, it is not so unpalatable as it would seem at first sight. I he 
spectacle of an invalid lying wrapped in a great wet sheet on a frosty 
morning, and stimulating himself to endurance by copious draughts of 
w'atcr in which little bits of ice are fioating, is not pleasant, and one 
hardly seems to care to try the system unless as a last resource. Then 
we have homoeopathy, concerning which I must speak cautiously, for I 
know little about it ; but in regard to the infinitesimal doses, and the 
giving as remedies those very things that in a healthy individual would 
induce the disease now^sought to be cured, I own I must be viewed as 
somewhat incredulous. 1 am certainly sceptical as to the advantage 
homoQopathy may bestow, and I believe that the merit of this system lies 
in its compelling its adherents to live carefully, to most ri^dly observe the 
laws of Nature, and, in this way, I grant, to create for themselves a very 
excellent chance of restoration and recovery. 

Now all this goes to the showing that we ought to have very clever 
men for doctors. Ordinaiy jog-trot, plodding individuals, who never 
would see anything for themselves, and who can hardly be made to see 
anything even when pointed out to them — these are not the men wc want 
for physicians and surgeons. And we can quite dispense with West-end 
‘‘exquisites,” and gentlemen who are partial to the pulling off of 
knockers, making disturbances in theatres, and assaulting policemen. No 
man ought to be a doctor not possessing a very average, or something 
more than an average, share of ability. I grant you, a dull man may 
“ get on” as a doctor, who would miserably fail as a barrister, and who 
should be (but is not, unfortunately, as yet) regarded as absolutely dis- 
qualified for the profession of the Church. Doctors* blunders are only 
occasionally discovered ; and thes^ blunders, as I have before said, seldom 
occur except ui cases where the attendant is met by some feature that is 
more or less strange to him. The consequence is, tnat a man of pleasing 
appearance and address, who can say to his patients (especially the ladies) 
in the most ^ntlemanly manner a peffectly unlimited quantity of ^n- 
tlemanlike things, and wh<^a8 capital enough to take a nice house, in a 
good thoroughfare, and to ra^e on his gate a bright brass plate, bearing 
his name at full length ; and who, moreover, can keep a smart page, in a 
still smarter livery, the said page receiving strict injunctions to run 
breathless into the parish churen eveiy Sunday, and drag his master out 
of the most conspicuous place in the most conspicuous pew -a man who 
can gnup all these points may do wonderfully well as a do^r, and may 
thrive like a sharp attorney, or a shrewd railway director. 

1 do not think, however, that a doctor’s lire can be a pleasant one. 
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Doubtless he gets used to its drawbacks, and they lose to him more or less of 
their disagreeable induence, but still, for it to be one’s occupation day by 
day to go into and sit in close, darkened chambers, to gaae upon attenuated 
forms and wasted features ; to feel pulses which indicate^ mayhap, by 
their increasing feebleness, that they will beat but a little while longer ; 
to listen to low moanings and bitter lamentation; to see the agonising 
fluctuations of hope and despair— * oh I for this to be one’s daily employ- 
ment (and some cases presenting such painful aspects must always be 
under the charge of well-to-do medical men), is an idea one cannot make 
pleasing, even though one may struggle to remember, on the other hand, 
the ^tiflcation of often being the means of restoring to health, and the 
satisfaction of receiving for one’s exertions large money recompense. 

And there is another nuisance connected with the profession of a doctor, 
which might almost make a clever and anxious man drown himself in the 
water-butt. It is this. Say 1 am a medical man. I have been called in 
to a rather serious case. I have tended it for a Ipiig period with the 
utmost care ; I have watched it with almost painful anxiety; I have em- 
ployed upon it all ray skill and acquirements, and at last I am rewarded. 
Having overcome many an obstacle, I am rejoiced to see clear and un- 
mistakable signs of improvement ; tlie disease h^s been in n givat measure 
vanquished, and health is returning. The patient is recovering his spirits ; 
his relatives, friends, and attendants are hopeful that bo will soon bo 
about again. I leave him, we will say, to-day, better than ho has been 
yet ; I begin to think he will hardly require my services much longer — 
the day after to-morrow, perhaps, I shall slacken in my attendance. 
Well, I go to-morrow, as usual, and the instant I knock the door is opened 
by a servant almost in tears. I go in, and straightway 1 am surroundetl 
by a mob — a perfect mob of relatives, friends, attendants, sobbing hysteii- 
caily. They are too overcome to answer my hurried inquiries, so, in 
alarm, I at once make my way to the sick mans chamber, and then, in- 
deed, I see immediately that well might the mob weep, for here lies tho 
sick man, not with every symptom of recovery as he appeared to mo 
yesterday, but prostrate, stricken down, gone back again infinitely^ 
astonishingly worse ; so bad, that a very short examination tells me tliat 
the cliances are now a thousand to one against his ultimate recovery. 
And oh ! reader, if you knew the bittcniess, the unutterable vexation, 
with which I subsequently learn that all this woful change, this miserable 
alteration has arisen purely and entirely from — what think you ? — ^from 
there having been ^ven to the patient, since yesterday, •something that 
I had expressly forbidden as almiAt absolute poison; something that I had 
told the patient himself, told bis friends, told his nurses, that he must not 
have in any case — and if you knew the increase of irritation caused by 
the unutterably stupid defence, that notwithstanding all I had said, they 
thought (m if they had the slightest right to think) that a little bit, ‘.‘just 
a little bit’’ wouldn’t hurt him, and so they gave it him — oh! if you could 
only conceive the overpowering emotions of indignation, disgust, con- 
tempt, and mortification which wcigl^ me down at such a crisis, you would 
scarcely be surprised if you heard 1 had gone mad, and murdered patieirt, 
relatives, attendants, before 1 quitted the house. ^ 

And take another case. I am called in as a stranger ; the people look 
doubtfully at me; they think, mayhap, I am too young for a doctor 
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(some persons think it impossible there con be wisdom anywhere except 
in an old head, and have a strange notion that clear symptoms of the 
approach of imbecility are undeniable evidences of excessive sageness); 
but, however, I am requested to exhibit m^ skill. I do my best, and my 
patient improves. But patient” is a misnomer ; he is one of the im- 
patient class; he seems to have an idea that a doctor should be a 
magician ; that he should prescribe a dose which should at once effect a 
cure; and if there be only a gradual recovery, he is dissatisfied. The 
patient, moreover, fiot knowing anything at ^1 about the human frame, 
cither in health or disease, is not conscious that 1 can see great improve- 
ment, although his feelings or appearance may have undergone little or 
no change : and as he declines believing anything save what is evidence 
to him by his senses, this agreeable patient decides at once that he is no 
better, and that 1 have not done for him all that might have been done. 
Upon some pretext or otlier, tlierefore, I am got rid of, and there is called 
in, in all probability^ a half or entire quack doctor, before whose awful 
eye, it is asserted, quails and vanishes every disease under the sun. Well, 
this empiric finds my patient’s ailment under very peremptory orders of 
departure. I have, as it were, taken it by the shoulders, and got it half 
outside the door, and the door swinging-to will assuredly of itself complete 
the ejection. Now, the new doctor will most likely have the sense not 
to take any important step. lie will be quite contended, in his igno- 
raiicb, to let matters issue as they will. 11 is professed remedies, there- 
foix', will bo utterly innocuous, at tbo same time that they will not work 
a fraction of good. But, reader— i//d, when the patient (thanks to my 
skill and assiduity — I say it boldly, thanks to my attentivo watching 
and unwearied labour) finds bimseli^ after a brief space (a brief space, 
after substituting for tlie dull plodder the clever quack), restored to 
health and strength — oh! how does that vile vagabond triunrljph! — how 
loudly does lie claim a victory as much his as would be that of a man 
who should boast of liaving thrashed a noted pugilist, but who should 
not care to mention the trilling circumstance that he had set upon him 
only after another man had stunned him. 

1 have here incidentally mentioned quacks-; quacks, however, of the 
higher class (if the distinction be not an absurdity), not the proper rascals 
who bring to fullest light the lamentable folly and weakness of human 
nature. Just a word regarding these. It is, 1 think, one of the most 
marvellous things possible, that ppople can be found so utterly weak and 
ridiculous as to^cr^lt for one instant a hundredth part of the monstrous 
assertions put forth in regard to certain quack medicines. Now, does any- 
body believe— is it possible that anybody in this land can believe — that a 
man ofiBicted with twenty ulcers in his^'leg — ^who has been ill for thirty 
years — who has suffered so much that he must be the most wonderful man 
ever heard of to liave lived so long — and who, though he be but a poor 
man, living an immense way off, in some hamlet, the name of which has 
never reached the ears of any one, in London at all events, has nevertheless 
attracted so much attention from his most dismal and melancholy condi- 
tion, that armies of doctors in countt-y paits have marched to see mm, and 
have had a firm fight with his several maladies, but have been worsted, and 
have retreated in deswr — ^is it possible, I say, that anybody can credit that 
this poor, wretched, half-expiring creature, simply tlirough following the 
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blessed advice of his dear friend Thomas Smith, of London, to take one box 
— just one box — of the celebrated Professor Cheatem’s pills, and to use the 
tiniest quantity of his ointment, was only ten days after danoinff the polka 
on the village green, and is now ready to wrestle anybody for hatt-a-crown 1 
Oh, melancholy necessity I I must answer my own question, and say — 
Yes, there are tens of thousands — ^hundreds of thousand^ who will be- 
lieve it.” • 

ThefB are, most certainly, many drawbacks to a doctor’s comfort* It 
is very unpleasant to be called out of a warm bed on a frosty night to 
visit a gloomy sick chamber; to be fetched from the brilliant ball or 
snug evening party to attend a case of delirium tremens or typhus fever ; 
to quit a scene of happiness and enjoyment for the sight of simering and, 
mayhap, of death. One almost wonders that medical men can ever be 
merry. They must see so much that would make ordinary men sad, 
look so often upon countenances wherein they can behold, as clearly as 
though it were written with a pen, The end is at hand,” — they must 
become so intimate with sights of pain and humiliation, that, 1 repeat, 
one almost marvels a doctor can ever smile. Yet they are not melan- 
choly men. As a body, 1 should say they arc cheerful and pleasant 
companions, loving amusement and good cheer. It is so, I suppose, with 
them as with other people — familiarity softens obnoxious features. It is 
an astonishing thing what a dilfA*en<3e it makes when what is required to 
he done is a matter of business.” A man feels (and rightly sc^ that it 
will not do to ask inclination w hat she has to say upon the point ; he 
crushes every emotion but that which prompts him to obey the call. And, 
in the case of the medical man (and thank God it is so), ho will go in 
the middle of the night from his bed into the snow to the sick man 
to administer medicine ; he will turn from his dinner to set a fractured 
limb : h^l^ill leave his church, he will leave anywhere, go anywhere, do 
anything, for the sake of the sufferer who appeals to him for aid. 

It is a noble science is that of medicine. Sincerely do I wish that it 
were more thoroughly understood by the mass of its professors than, 
looking at the circumstances ^iipon which 1 touched at the beginning, it 
would appear to be at tliis time. 1 believe that there are many men in 
the profession now whose opinions are really invaluable, whose learning, 
skill, and acuteness one cannot too much extol ; but the mass of doctors 
are by no means so efKcient as we could desire, and having regard to the 
danger of error on their part, as they qpght to be I However, there is a 
good spirit abroad. The time will come when in this profession, as in 
others, the way will be cleared for cloi’er men, and closed against stupids, 
and what a yell of mortification will go up from the grim demons of dis- 
ease and misery as they behold fhe change ! 
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Part II. 

My name, sir, is Kate Hovted. 1 was bom and bred in Leicester, 
of which town my father was a respectable solicitor/’ said my companion 
of the previous evening, as we met by appointment, and turned into a 
neighbouring inn, to prevent interruption. And here, perchance, I may 
be allowed to digress, and chronicle my extreme pleasure at seeing a 
slight attempt for the better as regarded her dress with the assistance of 
the few shillings 1 had given her. The gaudy Kiss-me-quick bonnet hud 
been exchanged for a neat straw cottage one, and the flaring-coloured 
Paisley shawl for a quiet tartan -patterned one — the Gordon Clan, to be very 
particular. “ I lost my mother,” she continued, “ during my infancy ; 
and though my father was ever kind and affectionate, and watched over 
mo with a jealous care, still I was thrown in my youth more upon ray own 
resources than many girls of my age ; and at seventeen, innocent, art- 
less, and light-hearted, I was more inexperienced in the world’s deceits, 
snares, and perfidies, thstn 1 should have been had a mother’s pure and 
tender care watched over me ; and the ample world seemed to me 
infinitely good. It was during the autuimi of this year that I accepted 
an invitation to visit a relation at Nottingham, during the week of that 
rather Saturnalian festival. Goose Fair. The amusements were at their 
height. Fun, frolic, and festivity run riot; cares and business were 
swamped; and the floodgates of good-humour, frivolity, and liberty, 
seemed to have been opened, and, like a mighty stream, to have deluged 
the town, until you could hardly have believed yourself in Bber, staid 
England, but in the fair fields of La belle France, or those sultry climes 
‘ famed for oranges and women.’ 

“ As I have already said, every species of amusement was at its height 
— ^shows, booths, sights, theatres, and that recently-introduced amusement 
of dancing at the casinos. My cousin Maiy had become acquainted with 
an ofEcer then stationed at the barracks in the town, and we were to meet 
him, by appointment, at the ball-room one evening, where I was promised 
I should be introduced to his lieutenant, whom Mary portrayed, in all 
the bright tints fancy can paint, a ‘ perfect man.’ Nor can I help the 
confession that, when we did meet, I was far from being disappointed. 
Lieutenant Boynton was a tall, han4^oi^e model of manly strength ; his 
features regular and good, a musical voice, and a frank and honest 
expression of countenance, that drew strangers to his acquaintance. His 
mind was well stored with general information, and, although young in 
years, he had greatly profit^ by the experiences, the trials, and the views 
of life to which he had already been subjected ; but, joining his regiment 
early in life, and associating with men who, however much they may 
worship honour and bravery in the abstract, unite tliem not with the 
sacred creeds of religion or the firtner principles of morality, until the 
standard of his right or wrong seemed to be the questionable dogmas of 
the mess-table. 

“ At the end of the week I left Nottingham for my home^ and I know* 
not whether I felt most joy or most pain ; but, certain, I experienced 
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sensations for the first time to whicht up to this period, I had been a per* 
feet stranger. Could these be the first-fruits of love ? was the question I 
often put to myself ; and then I took to brooding over eveiy word and 
every sentiment Mr. Boynton had poured into my willing ears. I 
thought over his * honeyed words,’ his converse, and opinions ; and then a 
thousand little incidents, ^ light as air,' mingled in the train — ^his vows 
in private, his contumely of me before his brother officers, as if he 
despised my acquaintance, and only sought it to satisfy some base and 
selnsh desire, until my brain became so heated and perturbed, me fain 
thought it would burst the slender barrier of my mind, and hurl my soul 
into earthly darkness ! 

It was during the following spring that a strike occurred among tho 
lace-makers of Leicester, and the magistrates immediately decided upon 
applyingfor soldiers. Oh, sir, how my heart beat with mingled emotions 
as 1 saw the dragoons march up the street! The Riot Act was read ; the 
officer fonned up his men ready for action ; the police captured two half- 
starved spinners, who had vowed to overthrow our dynn'^ty, but who 
seemed better adapted for the destruction of a plate of beef than the Eng- 
lish throne; and a couple of old drunken women had passed a few 
remarks and comments upon the obesitv of the yiayor and the valour of 
the soldiers in attacking ‘ old mothers/ when they were ‘ affiaid’ to go 
to fight the blacks — evidently alludipg to the 8ikhs. A council of 
■war was held, tho ])cace of the town was decided not to be in such 
imminent danger but that the officer might fall back upon the dinner of 
the mayor, to which a party was invited to meet him, and the soldiers to 
their billets, to sing songs and drink the Queen's health. Although 
comparative quiet been restored, still, as most wonderful stories were 
hourly pre^gated through eveiy conceivable channel to the police, as 
the huntinjPseoson was over, ana the natural love of our nation for any 
new-painted plaything, whether it be a troop of dragoons or a General 
Tom Thumb, application was made through the lord-lieutenant to the 
military authorities that Leicester should remain for a couple of months 

or so a half-billet station ; and^Lord lieing a Tory, and that party 

then in power, the request wap immediately complied with. As soon as 
the excitement of the ^strik^had subsided, our ^ guide folk' tiumed to 
who and what the officers were who were quartered in our town ; and 
you, sir, can better fancy than I depict, my varied emotions when I heard 
from rny brother ‘ a Mr. Boynton' was qpe of the officers of the troop. 

Sir, I must be allowed to pass over the next six week^ of my exist- 
ence; and oh! believe me to be siacere, when I swear I would suffer any 
torture, or undergo any sacrifice, to blot these few fleeting days out of the 
Book of Life, and obtain the forgiveness of my Maker for my deadly sin. 
Boynton was not long in finding out my father's house; in short, I believe 
my cousin had told him of it previous to his leaving Nottingham. We 
met. He lured me on, and I made excuses for my repeated absences from 
home, and deluded my kind father by trumped-up tales of " engagements 
in the countiy'' — mean subterfuges for meeting Boynton and wandering 
in the shady lanes, or along the swardy sides of babbling brooks, while he* 
poured forth bis protestations, his vows, and the wily stratagems of Idve^ 
into my innocent breast, and taught me to value lightly those sacred 
tenets which had been early instilled into my mind by the Heavenly light 
of the Gospel, and to find a ready excuse for my every action, until, 
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subtle casuistiy, I laid ^ the flattering uncdou to my soul* that I did no 
wrong.” 

Ah, my poor mil man’s frailty is the rock on which your sex’s in* 
nocence is wrecked,” I exclaimed. ^^But did not those divine words^ 

* Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,’ breathed forth in 
humble prayer night and morning, occur to your mind? — and did you not 
pray to their heavenly Author ta grant you strength to withstand the 
assaults of evil, and shield you from temptation above what you could 
bear?” 

Alas ! alas ! sir, I did not. I was so led away by my selfish desires 
and frenzied love, that 1 forgot the Creator in the creature. I was ruined ! 
— lost, body and soul ! Betrayed, deceived, disgraced ! Sunk in deadly 
sin ever past redemption !” tlie girl screamed, bursting into a paroxysm 
of grief. 

“ Hush! hush! Don’t give way to your feelings, my poor girl,” I said, 
hurt to a degree at her unfeigned sorrow. Take comfort, for our blessed 
Saviour himself hath told us, * Come unto me all ye that travail and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you.’ ” 

“ But not grant forgiveness, sir?” she said, eagerly. 

“ Yes, and grant forgiveness, too, if you repent in sincerity and truth,” 
1 replied. 

“ Well, sir,” she continued, after some pause, ‘‘ one sunny summer 
morning, wlien all iSature was gay and bright in all its beauteous 
colours, and the woodland warblers choriisscd forth their merriest song, 
I met Boynton. A gloom overshadowed his handsome brow, and 
he told me an emeuie was shortly expected in Ireland; fresh troops 
were under orders for the countieb of Munster, and he was to occupy 
W — — 1 1 , a manufacturing station in the south of Englu^, vacated 
by part of a regiment marcliing to Cahir. A thousand emoflps, fears — 
nay, even distrust racked my troubled brains as the news fell from his 
lips ; and 1 knew not w hy , but a shuddering presentiment foretold me 
that misery and sorrow were treading hard on the heels of my present 
liappiness and love; and 1 almost feared my mind would not have with- 
stood the shock the sight of his departun^iused me, had not a wild flood 
of tears cased my overburdened heart ^ fmii the inn where they stopped 
for the first day’s march Boynton wrote to me, and the note breathed of 
affection, and even with a faithful promise he would write again on his 

arrival at W n. For weekg I beard not from him. I brooded over 

his heartlessness ; I wandered along the walks where, whilom, in happier 
hours past, we had wrandered, and read and re-re^ and wept over the 
passages lie had marked of his favourite poets, until 1 settled into a dariv 
melancholy and ceaseless apathy. 

** A moil til after his departure a second letter came. It was kind and 
affectionate, and by many an artless girl would have been highly prized ; 
but the quick sensibility of my love pointed oat here an odd word, and 
there a stray thought, that a tone of selfishness of his own lot at being 

S lanted down in a stupid quarter pervaded the whole, rather than a ten- 
emess of feeling for the poor losr he had betrayed and ruined. My 
father for long, though happily ignorant of the cause, had observed my 
melancholy dejection ; and as the simple pleasures and indulgences of our 
home had failed to rally me back to happiness, he proposed I should virit 
a relative at the tea-side. 1 hastily grasped at his wbh, and a fortnight 
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after, with a heart bursting with guilt, and crushed at the thoughts of 
leaving those who had tended me from my childhood, 1 took a tender 
farowell of my parent, gave the few relics and baubles I had stored from 
childhood to my friends, and, with a desperate determination, I left Lei- 
cester, not for Uie sea-side, but where m^ heart only was, and that night 

joined Boynton at W n. What might be the anxiety of those who 

expected me at the quiet watering-place, or the feelings of my father at 
my flight, you, sir, can as well picture os myself, A large reward, 1 saw 
by the Times, was offered for any information relative to me; but 1 had 
managed my disguises so well, aud kept my intention so secret, that from 
that day to this not one word lias ever been heard in Leicester of poor 
Kate Howard. 

“Boynton was what is termed in a regiment ‘ a fast ofiicer/ He kept five 
or six horses, spent a good sum on his pcrsoniil appearance, and, moreover, 
bet and played heavily ; and the natural consequences wore, that he was 
deeply involved to the Jews. In short, as he used facetiously to remark — 
mess-table wit, you must allow — ‘ that though the Duke of Wellington’s 
frank would fetch 5/., his own stamped autograph would not, with 
two O’s attached to the 5.’ Leon Solomon w*as in his confidence, 
and Isliijah Levi his bosom ally — the filthy, di^y fellow used to come 
and sit in his room and drink his brandy, and ogle me, and make his 
coarse remarks — so low will men stoop who are in difficulties ! I spent 

two months in W n, when, with the excuse of • urgent family affairs,’ 

Boynton left me for town. He was absent for some time, and taking up 
an old paper of the district, among * the local information’ 1 read ^ that 
Lieutenant Boynton deeply regrett^,’ and the usual panegyric of a country 
newspaper, ‘ had exchanged to India-’ I was so stunned and overcome by 
what I rea^ that I fell swooning on the floor; and when, some hours after, 
I regained^y consciousness, I found myself laid out on the bed, and a 
stranger busying himself in the room. He was a young man, and, as I 
soon found out, had evidently basked in the sunshine of fortune, and but 
very slightly versed in the emotions and feelings of woman. Without 
the slightest attempt at palliation or softening, in a moment he told me 
Boynton had ‘levanted’ — ‘dew^h expressed it come 

down as his brother officer luia friend to look after his ‘ kit — Hobson of 
the 4th had bought his first cliarger for a hundred and ten, and if he could 
get sixty or seventy for the other charger, that would pay his regimental 
debts — and what liis clothes and appointipents and furniture fetch^, I was 
to have the horse-dealers had attached his hunters. And^he finished by 
telling me Boynton was a trump, Aceply regretted in the regiment, up to 
anything, and had let the Jews in for eight thousand pounds ; which last 
feat seemed to afford the young gfintleman unbounded delight He told 
me he was to relieve Boynton ; I was welcome, however, to the rooms for 
a couple of days or so ; but as the colonel was coming to inspect them by 
the latter end of the week, I must move before that period. I left that 
night The thousand reminiscences of the past liappy hours, tainted 
though they had been by guilt, were too painful for me to linger long 
among the scenes which every moment opened afresh the bleeding wounoV 

“ 1 walked along the river’s edge, and watched the bubbling stream as^ 
it meandered along, turning in its course the busy factory, or foaming 
and hissing forth its white spray as it battled with the huge whed* I 
watched the girls with their bright and merry faces, many of them 
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motherless and hungry, the children of poverty and indigence, — ^while I, 
the cherished favourite from my natal hour, my mothers dearest wish, 
ray father’s greatest thought, was bared and baned from happiness and 
love, deserted, lone, lost 1 without one single heart to feel a ray of pt^ 
for the repentant sinner in all her misery. I thought of him who maoe 
me so, and was mad. I thought again upon that last, sole, dearest link 
that bound me to this troubled world, ruthlessly broke asunder. I gazed 
on the rippling stream as it flowed along, and a frantic feeling made me 
wish to cast myself in headlong among the bubbling waters. Their gentle 
murmur seemed as my funeral dirge, and methou^t, as they would close 
around my head, my soul would gently glide into a lasting sleep ; but 
then the thought of awaking — awaking in another world — crushed my 
heart, and, sick and blind, I fell on the grassy bank ! 

“ 1 sought London, and, with the few pounds that were handed over to 
me from Boynton’s eflects, I took a small lodging, and endeavoured to 
eke out a livelihood by embroideiy and fine sewing. Alas ! sir, how 
futile the attempt ! The causes of this failure have been lately so ably 
given to the world by a philanthropic sect, who are now turnmg their 
most strenuous exertions to the salvation of that portion of our sex, that 
it would be useless for prie to discuss the subject further ; suffice it to say, 
that tlie competition was so great, and the remuneration so sinajl, tliat 
the wagc»s would not keep soul and body together.” 

‘‘ Much as I have studied the subject. 1 am afraid our great and excel- 
lent philanthropists arc far from discovering a cure, by either emigration 
or societies,” I said. “London appears to be the modern Sireninn 
Scopulosy which attracts young girls to its precincts, and then lea\es 
them to perish; for, I believe, in none of our large towns is female labour 
so badly jiaid as in our capital. In Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other towns, many girls earn from (ifbeeu to eighteen shilling a week.” 

“ Working from morning to night, sir, I do assure you, about sixpence 
to eightpence a day was the outside I could earn. However, to proceed. 
Among the acquaintances which my embroidery and sewing threw me, 
was a young girl who had once knoivn fjr better days. Her father Imd 
become bound for a • friend,’ who evinc^ his friendship by levanting to 
America, leaving her father to meet the heavy bond. It ruined him. 
He was sold up, became a bankrupt, jiassed through the Insolvent Court, 
took to drinking, and died, leaving this poor girl and two brothers to 
fight their own way in the world. One of the girl’s brothers had got an 

appointment a musician in a theatrical band in S ^y, and he wrote 

very pressingly that she should jtfin Wm. Julia volunteered to go if I 
would accompany her. I acceded, sir^ and we set off for the town. The 
manager of the Theatre Royal had been bom under a lucky star. His 
mother was the old gin-bibing woman that sold oranges under the por- 
tico, and. so suddenly disappeared when the future Roscius was about six 
years of a^. The company pitied the poor fellow, and he earned a 
scanty livelihood by running messages, and bringing in the brandies-and- 
waters ‘ hot,’ between the pieces, Jbo the green-room, until he obtained 
the situation of ^ call-boy.’ Once fairly on the pedestal of preferment, 
he rose rapidly. He became the star of his circuit; and when one of 
his former patrons, now a starving, broken-down old man, wrote the 
mysterious, advei^turous, awe-inspiring melodrama, and gave the future 
manager the leading cast — the good-natured rufiian of the piece— his for- 
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tune waa made^ and he was a xnan fer evermore. His wife was a woman 
of a veiy strong turn of mind ; she was partial to polonies and onions 
for breaJcfiist, and not decidedly hostile to hot suppers and spirits. Slie 
had once played a soubrettes part before royalty— very likely^ when 
George IV. went incoff. to the Adelphi to see ' Tom and Jerry’— so 
she ^w^s prefaced every sentence with» ‘ When I played before the 
king.’ She * lorded’ it pretty considerably over her carpi dranuUiquem 
Every one, from her husband to the old woman diat swept out the tlieatre^ 
was under her nod and command; — all subservient, all slaves, every one 
and everything, save one — the green-eyed monster, Jealousy. He ruled 
her pretty considerably, and 1 was one of the k^ictions he cast in her 
path. No soonettbad she seen her husband ancffiiyself at rehearsal, than 
she at once decided I was a worthless, good-for-nothing baggage, and her 
husband the most faithless and the gayest of men. Poor woman, how 
grossly was she mistaken! The life of a country actress is about as 
dreary and drudging a one as ever women enter upon. To study hard; 
to be punctual at rehearsals and play ; to labour over the same pieces 
night after night ; to be funny at the same period, over and over again, 
when your heart is heavy; to be pathetic when you are wearied from 
work; to be away from home and friends; to bear the petty insults, sar- 
casms, and contumely of the company, or the jealdhsies of the sisterhood; 
to pronounce love faithfully to a gentle Romeo reeking from the taproom, 
or to clasp a Claude Melnotte to your arms redolent of tobacco and rum ; 
to be ogled by every counterskipper in the pit, or to the double- 
barrelled glass of the old be-wigged Roue of the boxes, with his pencilled 
eyebrows and rouged cheeks, are some of the sufferings the poor daugh- 
ters of Thalia have to undergo. These, then, sir, coupled with the un- 
just suspicions of the manageress, made me determine to leave Hho 
boards.’ To trace my life from that period up to last night, when you 
found me houseless and a wanderer and an-hungered, would be to lay 
bare the pollution, the crime, and the remorse which, under a seeming 
beauty, our streets abound with; — facts too horrible to relate, sir, too cor- 
inipt to hear ! 1 am what 1 am. 1 have erred and 1 have sinned ; but, 

sir, has not our divine Precepted himself told us, that we all being evil, 
and knowing how to giv^ good gifts unto our children, how much more 
will our heavenly Father give good things unto them that ask him?” 

It was some time — two years perhaps — ^after the events I have just 
mentioned that I was instituted to a cnurch in one of our large mercan- 
tile towns. During that intcrval^l apn habpy to say, 1 Uad effected a 
reconciliation between Kate Howard and her friends. The prodigal 
child had been received back into favour and forgiveness. It was one 
cold winterly night, and 1 was sitting over a good blazing fire, and con- 
gratulating myself that I was not exposed to the December inclemenc}” 
of the weather, that a loud rap was heard at my front door, and my 
servant usher^ in an old woman, white with snow and shivering with 
the cold. 

“Plase yer honour, will youjist stefT over and see a poor gintlemin 
afore he dies ?” said the woman, who was evidently a Roman CatholiCf 
'with an implicit belief in the extreme unction of the soul. “ The doc- 
thor has given him up, yer honour. Faith, he almost said he wouldn’t 
live over night, and he wants the priest now.” 
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<< Aod pn^ who may you be ?” I inquired. 

<<The widider Macarty, yer honour; a poor lone woman, who lets 
lodgings to gintlemin, and deals in fish and eggs,” she replied, dropping 
a series of curtsies. 

Accordingly I buttoned up my great coat, and manfully followed iSke 
widow along the dark back streets teeming with dirt, poverty, and pesti- 
lence, until I began to think 1 should lose myself in the maze of squalid 
alleys. About midway up one of the dirtiest, however, 1 espied in the 
glimmer a miserable, hali^starved little girl, evidently on the look-out 
fi>r our approach. 

<‘Oh! ohl oh! miss^ make haste !’* she exclaimed, running to meet 
us; **the gentleman’s l^ite parlous again. Horrid# he curses and 
swears — oh, scandalous !*’ 

Tiie girl’s words made us quicken our steps, and, entering the old 
woman’s house, 1 began scrambling up the “companion-ladder” style of 
staircase, at the risk of breaking my shins, if not my neck, and made 
towards the room whence proceeded the loud howls and oaths I heard. 
1 pushed open the rickety door, when a sight which beggars description 
presented itself to my view, and never shall I forget that painful scene. 
On a pallet lay the living skeleton of what had once been a tall, handsome 
mail, strapped down by thick cords to the bedstead : his struggles were 
furious, hia paroxysms and convulsions terrible; and his screams and 
curses made my blood run cold, and I involuntarily exclaimed, “ Has this 
man a soul ?” llis beautiful browm locks had been cut ofl^ and were 
strewed about the room, while the stench was so horrible I could hardly 
breathe. 1 manifestly saw “ his sand had nearly run.” He turned his 
large glassy eyes upon me as he exclaimed, 

“ Ifa ! Jia I ha !” It was as the subdued hissing of the serpent. “So 
hell has sent you with its torments, has it ? Hiss ! hiss ! hiss I To hell 
back again, X say, monster! Physic! physic! Throw physic to the 
dogs !” 

I fixed my eyes intently on his ; I saw to a degree it had the desired 
effect. I watcFied him patiently for some time, and then gently loosed 
his colds. ^ 

“ Thanks ! thanks !” he exclaimed, w'ith a ]iollow moan of anguish. 

“ I am gentle now — gentle as the lamb. Iniio No ! no ! no I not 

imio No ! no ! By Heaven I am not mad !” and, dropping his 

tone to a whisper, “ nor innocent 

“ Repent of your former sins with real penitence — make your peace with 
that Judge ill whose presence yousviU^hortly stand. Be candid ; confess 
yourself to Heaven — all— eveiy’thing speak” I said, with a firmness I 
could with greatr difficulty command. * 

“ Regrets ! Faugh ! mine is a deadly sin. Faugh ! Away ! away ! 
Away I I say, tempter ! Do you hear me ? Away, then ! Oh ! oh ! 
oh !” he exclaimed, with the scream of a maniac. “ What is that ? 
Heavens ! what is that ? It is her ; it is — it is Kate. Oh, powers ! she 
moves— she beckons — she smiles with scorn — she— she triumphs; ay, 
triumphs o’er a ruined, damned sdul I Oh, sir, have mercy on me ! Re- 
move her! Kate, Kate, I love you still ! inde^, indeed I do ! Do you 
8f»e nothing there, sir ?” 

“ Nothing, on my honour.” 

“ Nothiug ? Hush, sir— listen. Hear you not the scornful laugh P’ 
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«No” 

No ! Then it is the fancy, the coinage of my tnmUed bndn. Then 
I am mad, sir— yes, mad !” he screamed ; and then in gentle tones asked. 

Knew you one fair girl — one gentle heart ?— Kate Howaid?*’ 

*^Kate Howard !” I exdaimed, in surprise. I did."’ 

Behold in the loathsome wreck of numanity now dying before yon 
her betrayer and her seducer ! Leave me, sir. Curse me, sir, and let * 
me die in torment!” 

He then threw himself into frightful paroxysms of convulsions ; he 
raved and swore, until his agony broke out at every pore. I watched by 
him for hour^ and, at last, 1 saw the storm wit^n had spent its fury, and 
minute by minute his distempered frame had gradually lulled into a quiet 
sleep. He slept for about forty minutes, when some noise below stairs 
awoke him, and with a start he turned his fine eyes upon me. 

“ Doctor he said. 

“ Your pardon, sir, I am not the surgeon,” I said. “ The person below 
called me in to give giiostly aid to one at the point of death. You seem 
better now ; my presence can, therefore, be dispensed with.” 

No, no ! d<m’t go, for pity's sake. 1 have had such a delightful dream. 
Mothoiight myself on a green veidaut hank, with a babbling stream run- 
ning at my feet, and the air perfumed with all tlfe sweets of ^ Anihy the 
Blest.* Metlioiiglit 1 heard a joyful hymn of seraphic angels, whose 
melodious strains were wafted by the gentle breeze to the throne on high ! 
Tell me, sir, do you believe there is a repentance hereafter ? Do you think 
that the crimes committed in the few Meeting years we are here on earth 
are to he atoned for by the eternal — eternal, I say — misery hereafter? 
Ileniemher, sir, eternity is^an indefinite space. We may mark thousands 
and millions and billions of years, hut at the end of that course eternity 
will be no nearer its end than when they began ; and oh, sir 1 tell me, 
are the sins and follies of twenty years to be atoned for by an everlasting, 
never-ending punishment?'* . 

1 was glad to see the sufferer in so good a frame of mind to receive 
the sacred trullis of the Gospel dispensation. I argued with him deeply, 
and 1 found him a man of soKie thought and mind, and of no meagre 
ability. He hod read, and what he had i*oad had been to some purjjose. 
He bore upon iny arguments dispassionately. He talked calm ana col- 
lected as one whose earlier years had not been neglected, and whose mind 
still bore the impress of religion. 1 urged on him the sacred duties of 
Christianity. He received them eagerly, and with liumili^ and repent- 
ance. 1 pointed out to him th% positive* assurances of the efficacy and 
acceptance of prayer, as revealed by Divine authority, and ho rejoiced 
and was at peace. Seeing liirn,* therefore, in so favourable a state, I 
suggested that he should receive the healing rites of the holy £u« 
chamt. 

Sir,** he replied, “ I am willing. But does not the rubric of our 
creed tell us that the sick person should be moved to make a special con- 
fession of his sins ?” 

It does, if the sinner humbly and ficartily desires it.** 

1 do, sir. Bear with me, then, a few minutes while I confess a slnfifl^ 
and a chequered life. 1 am now, sir, but eight-and-tweoty years of age, 
a period called by many ^ the prime of life,* and descended an ancient 
fiamily. With a prepossessing appearance, at twenty-one my father found 
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himself heir to a fine property in Yorkshire, and bis own master. Young 
though that be, he had already plunged deep into the frivolity and corrup- 
tion of the world, and was then a deep gamester, an experienced rake, and 
excessively expensive in bis dress and habits. Deluded by false fiiends and 
flattered by courtezans, he soon dissipated his life-interest in his once 
splendid property. Shortly afterwards marrying my mother, a beautiful 
and richly-endowed heiress, he as quickly emharras^ her fortune, and, 
moreover, imbued her with like extravagant tastes, until nothing was left 
them but to flee the country and settle on the Continent. I was bom— - 
an only child — and spoilt, courted, and indulged. Brought up among 
the foibles and vices of the French capital, associating and caressed by 
the wits and savants, the actresses and gamblers of Paris, it cannot 
be supposed my youthful principles were very fixed, moral, or religious. 
I was sent to £ton, and spent my holidays with an old aunt, an excellent 
lady as regarded her own and her household's decorum, charitable to a 
proverb, and eminent in her religious love for Sunday schools, but want- 
ing the vigour to subdue the ebullitions and faults of a schoolboy, and 
give a right colouring and direction to his character. At fifteen 1 
turned to my parents abroad, where again 1 plunged into the excesses of 
Paris ; and two years after joined our army, pretty well initiated in the 
experience and ways of the world, and with my natural happy disposition 
soon won the golden opinions of the whole regiment. Perchance, sir, in 
the shattered dying wreck now before you, you may trace the remains of 
some manly beauty. I believe, when a youth, my features inspired some 
little interest, or at least created a guilty sympathy in the breasts of many 
of the fairer sex, for my intrigues were numerous. I inherited the ex- 
pensive habits of my father ; and not being of age, and having no real 
security to offer, 1 had but the ruinous resource left of raising money of 
the Jews at usurious interest, until I found, at twenty-one, my debts were 
so numerous, and my. father so involved, nothing remained but to join 
him in cutting off the entail of our property, and disposing of the estates, 
each reserving an annuity for himself. 

** It was about this time, or soon after, that my regiment was ordered to 
Nottingham, where I met Kate How'ard; The history of that unfortu- 
nate victim is too well known to you, and harrows up too painful and heart- 
rending feelings to myself, to require further allusion here. 1 did love 
lier, sir, believe me, guilty and sinful though that passion be. Hush ! 
did you not hear a whisper, sir ? the clear hissing notes of ' deadly sin ?’ 
Is this sin deadly ? Answer me, 1 pray you. Is there no repentance 
now?” * « p 

“ Our Liturgy has placed vour sin in that awful category,” I replied. 
Still, fervent repentance will avail muck hereafter. The words you 
mention, howevof, were but a fancy of your fevered brain. I heard 
none.” 


“ Sir, may not the spirit, when about to be freed from the grosser 
and embarrassing clog of matter, hold communion with the powers 
of a world unknown? Believe you not, sir, that the spirits of tne im- 
material sphere walk unseen in * this working-day world* of ours ?’* 

I was silent. I had no wish to enter into a controversy on the 
absurd speculations of his fanaticism ; moreover, I thought bis mind 
might wander, from the height of his fever, so, with an endeavour to 
divest bis thoughts, I requested him to proce^ with his stoiy. 
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After a lengthened pause, he continued : I shall mahe no further al- 
lusions to that poor girl. You say she is with her friends now, and 
as happy as her guilty conscience and &llen state will allow her. Thank 

Heaven for it! Well, sir! while stationed at W , I found myself 

80 near town,*with all its delights and excitements, its gambling, and its 
Opera, until the Wragenphamish Club saw me oftener its denizen than the 
barracks of W— — . 1 forestalled, then mortgaged, then sold my 

annuity. I was a mined man. By great interest 1 eftected an exchange 
into a regiment serving in India, and managed to be ordered out in a 
transport then ‘ under orders,* so that before the Jews, my creditors, knew 
that I had left London, I was steaming up the Channel. The tnbes of 
Sikhs were in open revolt, and as soon as we landed I received orders to 
push forward by forced marches to the Punjab. After some severe 
travelling, I reached the camps of my regiment in the afternoon, and as a 
poor soldier, with both his legs carried off by a cannon-ball, vvas lx»rue into 
the hospital, we heard that our forces had received a slight repulse. The 
anguish of that news ‘to an officer within a mile or so of the battle can be 
Ifetter pictured than spoken. In the evening my regiment returned, and 
were under orders for the morrow. That night, as 1 lay stretched 
on the nlain, I prayed fervently. 1 had long propped correspondence 
with my_ family. I thought of that ; I thought, too, of Kate perhaps 
starving and a beggar, and my only hope was that I might be slam 
in the battle, and my glorious end atone in some measure for 
a w^asteful, wicked, selfish life. Early the battle began. I saw without 
a blanch or fear the poor fellows mowed down on all sides by the enemy's 
raking fire, and even envied their fate. I headed the skirmishers, 
and prayed a stray shot might end my life. We charged, and I rushed 
into the melee^ and performed prodigies of valour for the hopes of 
death, but a predetermined destiny seemed to avert the fate ; and instead 
of death, as victory crowned the British arms, 1 was complimented and 
promoted. The fate of Kate Howard preyed on my mind ; she seemed 
ever present, ever hovering about my steps, ever whispering to my mind. 
To dhspel the fancy, I took to Jeep play and drink, and soon found but 
one resource left me — to sell my commission. I did so, and returned to 
England a beggar. The heir to eight thousand a year — the once coui*ted, 
favoured, happy Boynton — the man who has moved among the great 
and the highly born — /, who have lavished thousands on the bauble of a 
day or the luxury of a night, am here dwng, with but a stranger to close 
my eyes, in a garret, on a truckle-bed !* • 

1 prayed with him long and f8rvefltly,'and administered to him the 
last rites of our church. 

‘‘Take this ring,” said Boyn^n, pulling a brilliant off his finger, 
“and give it as my dying token to Kate Howard. Tdl her to mortify 
herself for her past frailties, and perchance we may meet hereafter. 
Under the mattress are a few pounds, which will defray iny funeral ex- 
penses and the rent of this room. There is a letter, too ; enclose with 
it a lock of my hair, and send it to^ my mother. And now, my kind 
friend, good-by. I forgive all men, ana trust I have made my peace 
with my Maker.** ^ 

Mr. Boynton sunk into a quiet sleep, to awake in eternity. And if ever 
that dangerous expedient, a deathbed repentance^ availeth to vouchsafe 
life to a penitent smner, I verily believe his destiny would be a happy one. 

TOL. XIX. O 
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BY T. BOSCOX^ ]&8Q« 

I. 

The thunder of the battle had died aw^ ; the allies, once the scoff 
and scorn of fortune, were now victorious. Night, with her dark mantle, 
shrouded the living and the dead ; and far beyond, the camp-fires of the 
enemy, tracked by the light of burning viUages, threw their dun lurid 
glare round the horizon. That unearthly cry of the ravens, gathering to 
the death-feast, gave fresh horrors to the stilly night, startling the 
wounded and &e sore-tired slumberers, stretched among the slain, as, 
with their anticipated knell, ere yet — no more. 

Along all the roads to the French capital the jplumed Hussars, and 
bands of fierce Cossacks, like howling wolves on the scent, hung upon 
the broken columns of the French. Those proud Imperial Guards, 
iliat Light Cavaliy, but now the terror of the world, galled to the heart, 
were reduced to cover defeat and flight, in the sight of Paris, before the 
horde of wild foemcn. * On — on they swept, bent upon death and plunder, 
giving no respite to the harassed foe through the long weary night. 

Happy island — England, to have been exempted from scenes like 
these ! For when day at length dawned, it was only to renewed strife 
and terror; for war is, indeed, a jealous mistress, and will exact from its 
victim-worshippers to the uttermost farthing. Suddenly the shout to 
arms — a fierce meUe rose from a wood at some dbtance from the high- 
road. The French hod prepared an ambuscade to arrest the allied pro- 
gress, and the tide of battle was for a moment turned. 

A Kussian officer of rank, too eager in pursuit, was surrounded with 
part of his division ; there seemed no alternative but surrender or death. 
With the blood in flame, heroism is no such wonderful thing as it is made 
to appear ; the difficulty is rather to control it, and General Lowenstein 
decided to cut his way through the enemy or to perish. A few words to 
his hardy Russ sufficed — impassive courage is his idol — and he fought 
with the instinct of his own bears when driven at bay. They fell nobly, 
and their commander seemed about to share the common fate, when a 
Prussian squadron made its wpearance on the enemy’s flank. The 
officer at th^ir head — we shafi call him Lothar — threw his force with 
resistless impulse into the conflict* Jt speedily turned the scale — ^the 
enemy’s first rank gave way, and the Russian was saved. But see, the 
fieiy young liberator lies wounded under his horse. 

Lothar was removed, insensible, into the nearest village, and orderlies 
were despatched by the grateful Russian for the first camp-surgeon who 
could be met with. Anxiously he watched every symptom of the wounded ; 
and on the removal of bis uniform, and the linen over the wound in his 
breast, casting an eager scrutinising glance, he uttered a momentary cir. 
His eye had met another object, hung by a gold chain round the neck, 
and resting close upon the wounded mans heart. It wa^ the portrait of 
his own tetrothed — he could not mistfdLe it— of the Countess Marian 
herself! 

With the surgeon had arrived one of the wounded officer's friends, 
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beloDgiiig to the same division^ and who evinced the deepest emotion 
upon seeing the state he was in. Sadly and silently he watched the 
leturn of eonsmoosness. ^ Adelb^!” at length morroured the offieer, 
are you here ? What is all this ?’* Then suddenly aware of the truth, 
he added, Remember me to Marian ;** and he again closed his eyes. 

The wound, however, was not moital ; the only fSsar in the mind of the 
smgeon was from the extreme loss of Uood. 

With his eyes still fixed upon the portrait, and at the name of Marian 
so tenderly breathed forth, the Russian appeared hke a man lost in n 
maze. In vain he thought, and mused, ana taxed his memory', to throw 
some light upon this strange and sadden revelation of some antecedents, 
as he dreaded, not of the most pleasant nature. How could his deliverer, 
whom he had never before seen, have come by the picture of his intended 
bride ? It was evident how he loved her by the discovery of that por- 
trait, no less than by his impassioned exclamation when taking, as ho 
thought, a last farewell of the world. There, in one, be beheld his pre- 
server and his livaL Assuled by new and opposite emotions, now he 
Approached the sick man’s side, now started back as if he had trodden 
upon a serpent. 

Fixing his eye on him at length, the surgeon took him aside, recom- 
mending quiet for his patient, without which he could not, he said, 
answer for his life. With a calm benignity, strangely contrasting with 
his emotion, the Russian then silently beckoned tlic friend of Lodiar to 
retire, and accompanied him. 

“ That noble fellow,” he thus broke forth, “ is my deliverer; if ho die, 
it was to save me. 1 marvel not to witness your grief. It seems to me 
as if I had long loved him, so great is tho interest he has awakened by 
Ids gallantry. He must be much esteemed by those - *- 

‘‘By a IV’ interrupted the friend, “whoever knew him, such is tlic 
nobleness, the generosity of his heart. Ah ! he will be sadly missed by 
us all. What, then, wUl it bo to one who loves with such idolatry as a 
woman must ?” 

The Russian made a movement, as if he were about to strike the 
speaker ; then, mastering himself, ho exclaimed, in a voice so loud as to 
bring the doctor again to his side, 

“ Has your friend ever travelled in Russia?” 

Adelbert hesitated to reply. 

“ As you must be interested,” at length he said, “ in all that concerns 
your liberator. I may inform you of w'hat I know. He has been in 
Russia — resided there some time.* * 

“ Yes; true!” exclaimed tho Russian. “ Now I have a distinct recol- 
lection of having seen him at Count RostofTs. Oh ! speak.” 

“Most likely,” was the reply. “Would to God you had never seen 
him there!’* 

“For Heaven’s sake, why? Go on — ^let me know all — the worst! 
Do not keep——” 

It was now Adelbert s turn to express surprise: he looked at the. 
general, as if for some explanation before he pmeedud. ^ 

“ You may safely confide in me, as ttme will, 1 hope, show,” said ihe’' 
Russian. “ Whatever my own sufferings^ pray go on.” 

The noble air with which this was said satiified Lothar’s friend, and 
he pursued: 

“ Bom with the finest genius, having received an ezeeUent education, 

o 2 
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full of fire, truth, and enthusiasm for nature, my friend embraced art as 
his profession — sculptor, painter, and architect ; he resolved to commence 
and to push his career in Russia. His handsome person and winning 
manners were not mthout their influence on his fortune. He made lihei 
acquaintance of many noble families, with none, perhaps, so intimately as 
with that of the Rostoffs. Proprietors of palaces and estates without 
end, it was at Fetersburgh that they first met the artist. As munificent 
patrons of the fine arts, they threw open to him all and every means 
of gratifying his tastes and studies which they could devise. Pleased, 
too, with hb noble character and bearing, they invited him to their 
palace — mansion inferior only to the emperor's, and lavished upon him 
every mark of favour that could gratify youthful ambition. The 
Countess Marian, a young creature of rare beauty, full of real soul, 
of fine tastes and talent, and hardly seventeen, became one of his pupils. 
Her father was delighted with the rapid progress she made under so 
inspired and ardent a teacher. But, alas! there was other progress 
she was making, not strictly confined to enthusiasm for art, with her new 
master, which he little suspected. Were not the examples of St. Preux, 
and of Blirger, and so many more victims to circumstance, enough to 
put him on his guard? And such a gem to guard! as much more 
dangerous to mortal man than any Julia, as Lothar, I verily believe, is 
incomparably superior to either of the preceding characters mentioned. 
But what danger ! Was not the splendid beauty already promised- 
betrothed to the only representative of a princely house ?" 

It is true I” exclaimed the general, now deadly pale. 

And the artist was engaged to paint her portrait, to be sent to the 
then happy ** 

‘‘ Go on !” 

<< Well ! Could the pangs of Tantalus surpass his ? He completed 
the task; and, with a noble courage, worthy all praise, fied — fled, with 
the arrow deep rankling in his heart. Yea, he sacrificed his divine art 
to seek a glorious death — love's victim — from the enemies of his country. 
Instead of death, he reaped only laurels-fresh laurels — ^though exposing 
himself, as you saw him to-day. 1 have observed this often : the 
great unhappy who seek death can never find it. Still, by his noble 
and benevolent actions, he seeks to mitigate the grief which he cannot 
remove — for the lady loves him !" 

Again there was the same eflbrt to repress his fierce emotion as the 
Russian replied, 

1 ti'ust that he will soon regaiu hb peace of mind. He deserves to be 
happy ; for, from the deep sorrow you evinced, I easily saw that he was 
a friend who merits all your esteem. He will soon, perhaps, learn to for- 
get her." 

Never ; it is not in his nature,” replied Adelbert. 

“ Then his stoiy is a very sad one,” rejoined the stranger. “ Pray 
assure him of my lasting gratitude, should he recover. Unhappily my 
division of the army is recalled :,ur^nt business requires my presence 
elsewhere, but I leave him in good hands; present him with this ring, 
and it may be that we shall meet again.” 

He wrung the hand of Adalbert vrith evident emotion, and was gone. 

^ In the jewel-case Adelbert also found a bank bill on Paris for a con- 
siderable amount, but the stranger had, to his surprise, left no address. 
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II. 

The war was ended, and the victori&us allies retraced their steps to the 
now free homes of their respective ooimtries. Napoleon was a name-^ 
shadow ! 

The recovery of the soldier artist was slow, and the first sigfn he gave 
of returning health vas to resume his art; his first work, another study 
from the portrait. But the same gloom hanging over him, his friend pre- 
vailed upon him to return to the vicinity of his native town, where he had 
himself a seat not many miles distant mm the artist's abode. They saw 
each other daily; and Lothar took singular delight in witnessing the feli- 
city of his friend, however mournful the contrast, and in wandenng with 
that friend’s children among the most picturesque spots, affording them 
gratuitous instruction, and continually presenting them with some beau- 
tiful specimens of his art 

Still he had neither health nor strength of will to master his feelings by 
strenuous devotion to his profession. Time fiew, but the impression of 
former associations was indelible ; nay, seemed to acquire fresh forge. 

More anxious for him than ever, Adelbcrt invited him to join in his 
festive parties. The gentle Emilia, his lovely wife, and even the children, 
exerted their utmost power to divert his deep-seated sorrow. But he 
would only consent to visit them at brief intervals. At length his friend 
one day proposed a hunting party to iJlie groat forest of Waldberg. It 
was a festive meeting, which was to continue for upwards of ten days. 
This he knew w'as a temptation not to be resisted; for Lothar was an ad- 
mirable rider, had been passionately fond of field sports, and sought in them 
the same sort of wild excitement which he had already experienced in the 
battle-field. 

Then to horse!” cried his kind friend, exultingly; ^Mct Emilia see 
how you can leap your famous Galla, the good Polish charger on which 
you achieved the Russian prince’s rescue.” 

Oil, 1 should enjoy it,” cried the fair lady, ** of all things ; and to 
accompany you, too, if Adclbert will allow me.” 

Yes, you shall escort us as far as the border-forest, dearest, but not a 
step farther.” 

“You think I am not brave enough,” she replied, laughing;' “you 
shall see.” 

So it was agreed that, on the first fine autumnal morning, they would 
all set out, Emilia submitting to conffne her horsemanship to the circle 
of the Lady's Hunt. Lothar for Jthe moment seemed to h*ave resumed all 
his wonted soul and- vigour. His fine person and handsome features ap- 
peared to great advantage ; and4ie was no less admired for the rare skill 
and consummate boldness with which he led the chase. Far away in the 
dark deep shadows of the antique woods was heard his silver horn, and 
the loud baying of the dogs as they rushed on obedient to his voice, till 
they brought the fierce grizly wild boar to a stand. 

Then commenced a deacuy combat, which made Lothar for the time 
feel a momentary excitement, motb joyous than he hod done since 
the grand campaign, forgetting for a moment all but the animating 
scene before him. Several hounds had already bit the dust, and though 
none Vere near to aid him, the hunter spurred on his ^lant Pole, 
hurled his spear with equal force and dexterity, and brou^t the grizly 
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monster to the ground. He threw himself from his horse to despatch 
his prey, a feat which had nearly cost him his life. Mad with pain, the 
wild boar rose, rushed on him, and, though met by the spear, pressed for- 
ward, and Lo^ar ondosped his knife. Not a dog came to his aid; but, 
oil the beast's approach, the gallant steed, with the instinct of his forest 
1*006 when beset by wolves, wheeled round, and gave the assailant a salu- 
tation which prostrated him in the dust. The hunter seized the advantage 
afforded him, and despatched his formidable foe ere he had time to regain 
his legs. 

He was now in the heart of the Waldberg, and the lengthening 
shadows on the green slopes, and the radiant west illumining the hills 
beyond, and bathing wold, and rock, and toner in streams of fading fire, 
reminded him that it was time to rejoin his friends. Again he wound his 
silver horn, to which the mountain echoes alone replied. Then he gave 
his noble steed the rein, in the idea that he would retrace the foi-est-paths 
Avith a surer step than his own memory could supply. Yet it seemed as if 
for once even the instinct of his Podolian forest-nice was at fault. The 
doi'peuing evening gloom had yielded to the shades of night, and Lothar 
was still penetrating iiinumerablo intricate paths, which his unwearying 
mottled charger pursued ivith unyielding confidence. All at once there 
burst on him a blaze of light, lesplcndent as that of a boreal aurora ; and 
at the next break in the trees he opened upon a spacious and magnificent 
avenue, skirted with rows of tim 8 -honoured, majestic oaks, beeches, and 
lindens, foming one vast sylvan canopy alM>ve his head, and stretching 
into parallel groves and \toodland on either side. It was as if some 
giant-hand, with a genius transcending that of a Telford or a Stevenson, 
had pierced straight through the mighty heart of the eternal woods, 
leaving the rest of that vast surrounding region to primeval solitude 
and night. What added to the strangeness and enchantment of the 
Sfiectacle, the lonlly castle which tciminated the view Avas illuminated as 
if for some special festal occasion. Arches of triumph, fest90i»ed with 
fioAvers, long rows of lamps, and sounds of revelry met the nstoaished 
eyes and ears of Lothar as he proceeded. 

Suddenly a forest-guide, arrayed in hunter’s green, with spear, and 
dagger at his girdle, rode up at full speed, so as to startle the gallant 
Galla, and rouse his master to place himself in an attitude of defence. 

“ My lord ! ray lord !” exclaimed the eager courier to the now sad and 
jaded artist, lost in reverie, and deploring his disappointed love and am- 
bition. Hasten, my lord. The guests are long awaiting their host, 
and the archbishop himself has arrived.”, 

Alas, my friend,” returned the wayfarer, ‘‘ you -mistake ; your lord 
is not here. 1 am a poor artist — nay, 1 tiave lost even that name — ambi- 
tion itself. You must go further to meet him whom you seek.” 

“ Follow me, follow me !” were the only words uttered in reply, as the 
forest-guide turned his rein, and speeded towards the castle. 

Fool !” exclaimed the hunter. “ Hear me ! The man is mad; Or 
do 1 dream? I must have rest, however, for my gallant steed; for 
to-day, perhaps, I again owe my Hfe to Wm.” And he spurred on to 
overtake his guide. 

Thu was no easy matter, for, as if to avoid further colloquy witb so 
nn^^rraous a lord, he flew at speed. Evenr step he went inereasW the 
artist’s wonder. The village below the castle seemed all astir ; there was 
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an uniyenal jabilee^ and depatations of old and young, in hoSAay aAto, 
began to show themselves from the lawns and gardens as be daew xdgh. 
A party of young maidens, bearing gailands, all dressed in white^ inmi 
before nim, and showered roses on him as he passed thrui^ the grand 
arch. 

wonder to whom this magnidcent jdaee belongs,” th^ght die 
rider. And this festivity ; it is for the birth of a son and heir, I sup- 
pose. Can no one tell ?” 

** Welcome oar noble lord, the Grand Master of the Horse was the 
only reply that met his ear. 

As he entered the court-yard, the applauding throngs surrounded, as if 
to escort him into the castle. Men in livery advanced ; the grooms took 
his directions for the brave steed, gladly extolling his many fine points, 
and lowly adding, ** Yes, my lord,” to his everv other word. And 
there, on the top step to the hall, stood that fool and madman, the forest- 
guide, smiling to welcome liim in. Now he should know, and rote him 
soundly. How had he dared thus to fool him, without stopping for any 
explanation ? 


Nothing heeding his indignant looks, the guide led our hero, through 
a row of domestics, into a spacious dressing-room, where a valet at once 
made liis appearance to ask his commands. 

‘‘Would iny lord like to dress for dinner? The company have 
arrived.” 

Before he could answer, a little page popped his head suddenly in, 
with that quiet, serious look of business becoming his important station, 
observing, 

“ My l^y, the countess, has sent roe to say that she has nearly finished 
her toilet.’* 

“ Zounds !” exclaimed the artist, in a tone of perfect dismay ; “we 
are getting on with a vengeance. The picture will soon be complete, 
and a pretty figure /shall cut when the murder is out. What shall I do?” 

“1 think you had better dfess, my lord, with all due submission,” 
interposed the valet. # 

“ Let me first see who I am !” cried Lothar, going to a mirror to 
survey himself. He rubbed his forehead, and felt himself all over, to 
assure himself of his identity, or of his “ lordship.” « Which am 1, 

1 wonder? Do 1 look like a lord, my nSin, or a fool?” 

“ Oh, my lord,” rejoined the n^^ pith a suppressed sm*ile, “ the two 
are never mentioDed together. A lor^ my lord, does not require ■ 

So much sense as other people, perhaps, you think. Come, that is 
honest, and you s/taU be my valet. Ueigho ! shall we dress ?” exclaimed 
Lothar, in a drawling tone^ affiseting the character for a moment. 

“ By all means, my lord. The countess will be waitiog, and perhaps 
she may not quite-—” 

“What, th^ has she the devil of a temper ? Not wait a moment I” 
he cried, homemring the ^est, as he Uiought. “ Then, zounds ! we must^ 
teach h^. She must wait for his lordship,” he added, with dignity. ^ 

The mdet smiled. This turned ihe curseat of his humonr. “ Ceme^ " 
sir,” he cried, seizmg the menial indignantly by the collar f ** tell ma 
whose castle this is, and whose von are.” 

“ To whom should it belong?’^ replied the tremUing valet, “ but toyour 
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lonlship, and I am on board wages, your most humble servant You ara 
in your own house — your own room— and I am your poor Swiss valet 
Jacques.*' 

« Who said you were to be my valet fool ?” 

Your lordship's bride, the countess, my most gracious master; I 
trust to deserve her good opinion by my attentions to her lord.'* 

“ That is good. How kind of her and you. Who can be angry ? 
Only just say, my good, kind, attentive Jacques, do 1 dream?’* 

1 don’t know, my lord, I do myself sometimes. I dreamt that I was 
waiting on your lordship, and you said to the countess that 1 was so good 
a fellow, so very attentive, that you would never part with me.” 

Ah! 1 see 7/ou know how to dream; but I have it now, my friend, 
without your information. I am in a madhouse.” 

Why, it is rather so to-day, 1 must confess, all here are so oveijoyed 
to see your lordship.” ^ 

That is better still. I am booked for good, then, I suppose ?” 

“ I believe your lordship is — for the gold cup, evciybody says, Spanker 
will be sure to win.” 

“ Wliat, have I a house, wife, valet, groom, coachman, brougham, and 
racers too ?” 

“ An excellent studl’^ said the valet, quite seriously. 

“ Then tell the coachman to drive wmiid immediately — I am oflF to 
Oakdale.” The house of his friend, Adelbert's residence. 

The valet obeyed, muttering, however, as he went, “ Whatever will 
the countess say * 

The bewildered Lothar threw himself with an air of perfect aristocratic 
ennuis for he was wearied with conjectures, upon a magnificent ottoman, 
to seek a moment's repose. While thus lost in reverie, he w'as suddenly 
awoke to fresh marvels by hearing the sound of music close to him. 
And what music! and then a voice — the same — the same air. “ God in 
heaven! it is — it is — the Countess Marian! Ah, never let me awake out 
of such madness!" 

As he spoke, the rustling of a curtmn being drawn up behind him, ho 
looked, and the sorcery was carried to ifs highest pitch of intoxicating 
power. He did not believe it. There, in a splendid saloon, sat his be- 
loved pupil, hanging over a portrait she was copying — one of himself. 
Behind her stood her father — a truly noble-looking figure — Count Ros- 
toff; and, not far from him, a middle-aged lady, with Grecian cast of 
features ; and, beside her, a youhger sister of the countess. There, too, 
he saw, one arm round her waist, looking into her bright eyes — (and 
the witch-power, as over all the rest, seem^ wholly to possess him, only 
not at all of a demoniac kind)— who, «who in heaven could it be ? The 
guide in his hunter s dress, who had bid him to the castle : the whole 
group was one to charm the eye of a practised artist. 

“ Who has done this? — Where am I ? — Why is it ?” exclaimed the 
entranced Lothar. I will know the truth, or perish. Speak !’^ And 
he ran as if about to seize the hunting-guide, who had now risen. 

Throwing aside his forest garb quick as light, Prince Lowenstein, the 
Russian general — the man whose life he bad saved — stood there, open- 
ing his arms to the astonished soldier artist. Ere they had embraced, 
the count came forward, leading that blushing papO, bis Marian — the 
very countess who had now completed her toilet. Gently releasing her- 
self from his arms, she said, with an arch smile, ** You made us wait, my 
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let 

lord, but the countess must wait for his lordship. Yet, suppose I had 
had that d-*l of a little temper vou spoke of ?” 

It was evident that his lordship had been overheard, for he now bore 
a title, through the prince’s interest, as grand master of the horse ; and 
he at last threw himself, overwhelmed with love, at the sweet countess’s 
feet. It was then his fHend, Adelbert, one of the chief authors of this 
happy drama, came to his assistance, declaring that they ought all to 
ask nis friend’s pardon, though he thought he liad himself played the 
part of the valet to admiration, and not to be surpassed even by that of 
the forest-guide of Prince Lowenstein. 

The succession of strange surprises, however, fatigue, and want of 
food, with the hunt and battle of the boar, had proved t(w much for 
Lothar, and he added to the sentiment of the scene by fainting away. 
Upon again opening his eyes, in the fair countess's arms, he seemed as 
much at a loss as before., 

“ Is it true? — are we in Paradise ? — are we reallv so blest, then ?” 

“Not yet, my beloved,’’ whispered the lovely Marian. “ But all our 
past bitter sorrow and suffering, I tnist, will yet end on earth.” 

A cup or two of good episcopal wine, from the archbishop’s own cellars, 
soon restored Lothar to his wonted health and vi^ur. There now arose 
a general appeal to that excellent ecclesiastic— gifted with the power of 
binding, if not of letting loose — to unite the happy sisters to their re- 
spective lovers, ere the polkas were yet called for. The prince, with 
rare magnanimity, and a rarer feeling of gratitude towards his deliverer, 
on finding how deeply the affections of the countess were pre-engaged, 
had transferred his own to the bosom of her younger sister, hardly less 
beautiful and accomplished. 

Two nobler-looking, manly beings than the prince and the new lord of 
Reichenwald, as they stood forth to claim the hands— hearts were already 
gone — of their blooming young betrothed, are seldom seen. What added 
to the charm of the hour and the scene, was the grateful delight ex- 
pressed by the prince at the achievement of his noble plan — for his good 
work it wholly was — ^by brining the old count over to his views by the 
proud example of his own munificence. Lothar, on the other hand, doclwed 
that he had repaid him for many lives, in presenting him with so precious 
and long sighed-for a bride. With ecjual delicacy and grandeur of soul, 
he liad even obviated any feeling of obligation on the part of Lothar, in 
the matter of conferring property, by^Betding the casde and domains 
upon the lady and her surviving children* A handsome ^dowiy from the 
count, added to Prince Lbwens%ein’s generosity, rendered their family 
equal in point of wealth and power to those of any of the neighbouring 
magnates. To overcome the p^^udices of rank and birth had bwn to 
him a far more formidable task. Nor was even this effected without 
the imperial sanction to the marriage; for so great is the old and 

Russian pride of caste, and the dread of ignoble or serf-tainted blood, 
that such sanction was granted solely on the^ condition that the erring 
young people who had thus sinned against traditional honours and imperial 
etiquette should for ever reside out of the glorious land of the czaie. 

‘ But this only gave a fresh seat to the glad, unbounded love of the 
now wedded hearts, who, in that intimate union of souls, so rarely 
meeting, found a never-foiling source of ecstatic enjoyments, above all 
those of a mere conventional kind. 
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Rome, depuis Is mort d*AiignBtc, en prole a des tyrans Uches et cmels, t(mr-&- 
tour portes sor le trono et renverses par le meurtre, soupirait apr^ la domination 
palsible d’un prince vertueux. Vesposien parvint a Tcmpire, et rendit amt Bo- 
mainB des joiiiB de paix et dc bonheur. 

Vie be Vesfasiex. 

Historians unanimously agree in admitting that the Emperor Vea- 
pneian was, indeed, one of those godlike men who appear to be especially 
created for the felicity of those over whom they are destined, by a bene- 
ficent Providence, to reign, and who seem intended, by tliat same Frovi- 
dence, to re-establish the empires which have been shaken to their very 
foundations by the crimes and follies of their guilty and immoral prede- 
cessors. Hence, his death was generally bewailed ; but the tears of 
anguish and regret whidi bedewed almost every eye in Rome at tins 
fatal event, were quickly 'dissipated by the smiles of joy and gladness, at 
the encouraging certainty that, great and deplorable as such a loss 
undoubtedly was to the nation at large, •»till it was not irreparable ; for 
that in Titus, his son and successor, each Roman would assuredly find all 
the virtues of the lamented Vespasian — all his noble qualities, all his 
valoiu*, patriotism, and fidelity — ail his dcdire for the advancement of his 
subjects, the aggrandizement of his kingdom ; and that he would also 
prove as much the fatlier os the monarch to every one living under his 
mild and considerate dominion. 

Never once did the young emperor belie these sanguine anticipations 
— never once did he abuse the confidence reposed in him — ^never once 
did he disappoint tlie hopes of tliose who rehed on him for succour — 
never once did he cause the most disaffected bosom to mUrmur that he 
WAS a king. He conciliated all dispositions, and reconciled all opinions, 
strenuously and conscientiously studying to fulfil the onerous duties 
imposed upon him by his high position, seeking solely the advantage of 
those dependent on him for comfort, regardless of lus own peculiar ease ; 
neither too arrogant not to seek advice, nor too self-sufficient not to 
follow it when obtained. One of' his first acts on coming to the throne 
was to consult tlie famous philosopher, j^poUonius Tyaiie% on the art of 
good government, who simply answered, Imitate your father.’’ Titus 
did more — he surpassed him, and very for, in all that was great and 
liberal. 

When, earl^ in his reign, Rome was desolated by a fiaaiful eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, followed b^ the most decimating pestilence and awfully 
destructive incendiarism, Titus was most active in repairing the inju:^ 
done to the country by the rivers of molten lava which £>oded it, in 
providing becoming funeral rites fi>f the dead, shelter for the houseless, 
sympathy for the sorrowing, and comimseration for all shoadiig hhn- 
self, in these overwhelming calamities^ as a second Providence, as truly 
tlio vicegeront of Heaven— ^neither slumbcuntig nor sleeping so long as 
one of his impoverislied subjects required asristance— one afflicted, hearty 
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in his vast realm, needed consolation ; being, as it were, ubiquiotis in his 
promptitude and anxiety to allay sufTering, banish want, and restore 
health and cheerfulness ; he was seen, almost at the same instant, at the 
bedside of pain, or beneath the lowly roof of poverty ; and so universal 
were the thanks of the grateful, the prayers of the righteous^ which 
followed his every footstep, that he could truly say, in the emphatic 
langpoage of Job, 

" When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me ; because I delivered the poor that eriM, and 
the fatherless, and him that hath none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me : and I caused the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy,* 

Yet this so warmly blessed, this so devoutly prayed-for, this so reve- 
rentially-homaged monarch, this generous beheiactor, this most adored 
Titus — he who obtained the glorious distinction of being acknowledged 
“the love and delight of the human species” — ^ho who conferred unalloyed 
happiness on all around, was a stranger to happiness himself. Some secret 
cankerworm of grief was insidiously preying on the spring blossoms of his 
heart, and the oppressive weight of some undefinable, but most appalling 
fear, held down the aspiring spirit, and chilled tfie ardour of tnat fine 
ambition, glowdng to achieve tnose deeds which shine in the glory of a 
chronicled and emblazoned future. 

Titus, with a prescience almost superstitious, almost prophetic, felt 
secretly convinced that the absolute present was alone his —that for him 
would scarcely be a morrow— -that the hour of doom was actually impend- 
ing over him in the mid-career of his brilliant destiny ; he was literally 
haunted by the spectral image of approaching death; and that painfully 
distressing thought depressed his soul and enervated his body, so as to 
render him incapable of enjoyment, unable to cerntrol his emotions, or 
appear, as was naturally expected of him, cheerful and happy on all occa- 
sions. So far from this, alas! to the disappointment of his devoted sub- 
jects, he frequently seemed to be the most melancholy and miserable 
amongst them; once especially, jt is recorded, that in the very midst of a 
gorgeous spectacle, such as Rome only could exhibit in its most luxurious 
days, when he was “ the observed of all observers, the cynosure of every 
eye,” the idol of every heart, overpowered by the ever-recurring presen- 
timent, — the transitoriness of this splendour, this admiration for him — ^ he 
turned from the enchanting scene and iVErr. "When, in a few short 
months afterwards, those sad forebodings were too truly realised, atid he 
w’as extended on the bed of death, lit could not conceal his regret at 
quitting the world so young, complaining bitterly at the inevitable decree 
which summoned him to eternity, ere he had accomplished half the 
projects formed for time — fulfilled half the anticipations indulged in for 
earth, ere recalled to heaven; then raising his languid eves above, and 
lifting up his enfeebled hands, attestation of the tmth of his dying 
assertion, he solemnly protested, that there was but one single act of his 
life of which he repented, but one single secret hidden in his bosom for 
the grave to receive unrevealcd. 
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And when ye shall see Jerusalem encompassed with armiesi then know that 
the desolation therefore is nigh. 2i St. Luke, t. 20. 

But one single act to repent of in a life of one-and-forty years' duration I 
But ONE, how marvellous! But one for an absolute king to commit, for 
an expiring king to deplore. 

Alas ! idas I which of his meanest subjects could have made such a 
confession ? Alas ! alas ! which of us can lay the flattering unction to 
our souls" that we have only one crime to repent of^ only one secret to 
conceal ? Do we not sin daily and hourly? Does not a never-slumbering 
conscience incessantly importune us to ejaculate with fear and trembling, 

Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kindness : ac- 
cording unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my transgres- 
sions ?" Yet Titus could protest that he had but once offended in the 
sight of Heaven, but once grieved the Holy Spirit of his Maker. And 
yet he was a king ; sovereign of the gay, the dissipated, the immoral 
city of Rome ; exposed to all its temptations ; obedient to no will save his 
own ; and at a time, too, when the passions allure and mislead the judg- 
ment, seduce the reason, and h^guile the senses ; when the candied lips of 
eloquence persuade that even abhorrent crimes show but as venial errors 
in princes, and sycophants aver that kings can do no wrong! 

What, then, was this one tremendous act which disturbed the otherwise 
tranquil end of Rome’s most virtuous, most heroic, most deplored em- 
peror ? What was the one single act which was too, too criminal to be 
declared ? What was the one single secret consigned to the oblivion of 
the tomb ? Was it the devastation which he had wrought on that Holy 
City; that Zion, which God loved; that Jerusalem, over which Christ 
wept ; that earthly kingdom to which the blessed Jesus was triumphantly 
approaching, to fulfil his heavenly Father's will? unheeded then the 
gloiy which surrounded him ; unregarded then the garments which car- 
peted his way, the palm -branches which strewed his path, the Hosannas 
which rent the skies. Absorbed in the sorrow which passes man's sorrow, 
in contemplating the doomed but yet smiling city, nestling in the loveli- 
ness of its overshadowing hills, he burst into tears, and soliloquised it in 
language which spoke to every ^heart, which still speaks to every heart, 
and will, until time shall be no more : O Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 
thou that killest the prophets, andesto^est them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth hea chickens under her wing, and ye would not !’* Did Titus, 
in the solemn hush of coming dissolution, when he was left to commune 
with the silence of his own heart, hear the echo of those pathetic lamen- 
tations resounding to its innermost den^, for the predicted destruction 
of his invincible but terribly soourgingword? Did he then remember 
with a shuddering remembrance that he had walked about Zion, that he 
had gone round her, marked welf her bulwarks, considered her ^aces, 
told the towers thereof ; and that he had razed all this grandeur to the 
gi'ound, laid all this honour in the dust? Did he behold with the mind's 
eye, whose vision is so acute, the dazzlingly-white marble of the holy 
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temple of the Lord becoming clouded by the dense volumes of smoke 
issuing from it, ere the spiral flames burst simultaneously forth, with a red 
and fiery glare, to consume it for ever? Did he mentally exclaim, as, 
conscience«stricken, he reviewed the past and sickened at the false gloiy 
of the conqueror, How has the fine gold become dim !” os it melted in 
the soven^times heated crucible of destruction, fused by the hands of the 
infuriated and infidel soldiery ? 

Did he hear, with a heart-piercing distinctness, the agonising screams 
of the toiiured wretches, whom his plundering Roman army actually 
disembowelled, to recover the treasures, imagined to be swallowed by 
them. 

Or, oh ! horror of horrors, did he catch the even wilder, more frantic 
shrieks of that maniac mother — ^tliat unnatural fury— that barbarous 
monster — ^that delicately-nurtured lady — that once idolising and self- 
sacrificing woman, who, when the rapacious guards again invaded her 
dwelling, in search of that food they insisted on was concealed in it by 
her, with a white, wasted, but quaking hand, lifted off the massive silver 
cover from the richly-embossed gold salver, and bade them, with a 
mocking hysterical laugh, partake of her hospitality,— revealing, to their 
horrified and startled gaze, the remnant of a child ; her own, her only 
child-- killed by her, cooked by her, and partly (fevoured by her? 

Did he, .in those last brief but event^l moments, when all the past 
sweeps over the brain with the impetWus rapidity of a swollen torrent's 
force, recal the predictions of the prophet— predictions verified by his 
violence and atrocity ? 

“ The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the roof of his mouth 
for thirst.*’ 

^‘The young children ask bread, and no man breaketh it unto 
them.** 

** They that did feed delicately are desolate in the streets ; and they 
that were brought up in scarlet embrace dunghills.’* 

Oh ! did he, when turning with loathing and disgust from the far- 
sought dainties profusely heaped around fcm to tempt the appetite, 
whose healthful relish was for ever lost, betliink him of those famished 
and despairing creatures who tore the offal from the mouths of their 
wives and infants — who, regardless of affection or ceremony, nay, even 
common decency, too fearfully found the truth of Isaiah’s prophecy— 
And he shall snatch on the right band and be hungry ; and he shall 
eat on the left hand, and they shall not T>e satisfied : they shall eat every 
man the flesh of his own arm?” ^ • * 

Was this the one single act to be repented of ere he could die ? Was 
the sorrow for this most awful siege, this wide-spread desolation, the one 
single secret to be buried with him in the tongueless sepulchre ? 

Did he feel, with that deep contrition which alone worketh out repent- 
ance, that he mourned ** Because the ways of Zion do mourn, because 
none come to the solemn feasS : all her gates are desolate, her priests 
sigli, her virgins are afflicted, and she is in bitteniess ?'* 

This was enough to delay the spirit’s flight, pausing in the very dread 
of that retribution which awaited it beyond the clouds. 
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On some fond breast the parting tool relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires i 
E'en ijTom the tomb the yoice nature cries, 

E'en in our ashes liye their wonted fires. 

Ghat. 

Was, then, the downfal of Jerusalem the one dire act — the one great 
secret of the dying emperor ? or did the fainting soul of Titus dissolve 
beneath a more tender, a more affecting recollection — a more sofibening 
anguish than even the agony endured for those miserable Israelites ? 

Did the remembrance of his beautiful, his adoring Berenice flash 
across his aching brain? Did he then recal her affection — her con- 
stancy — ^her cruel banishment— her saorificed felicity— his own sacri- 
ficed happiness? 

Surely, surely, when the pride of place yielded to natural feelings, and 
the heart would be heard, the plaiutive wail of the dove of blighted but 
never-dying love arose mournfully on the ear, and blent in unison with 
the sad reverberations of the cKflling midnight winds, breatliing a tone 
melancholy as the requiem-chant of Uie dead I 

Surely, surely, when the gorgeous suii of earthly grandeur was fast 
setting ; when the dim twili^t of cold reality was fast stealing over the 
gi*ey horizon, perceptibly dorfbning into the obscurity of intensest gloom ; 
when the kino was for^tten, and tlie man alone remembered ; man, 
with all his fond and frail dependencies ; his cravings for sympathy ; his 
reliance on others ; his helplessness of self ; his yearning of spirit ; for 
the spirit-love only bestov^ed by woman ; he must have bethought him 
of the gentle being who would have so soothed, so alleviated the pangs 
of that final hour ; he must liave sighed for her radiant presence ; longed 
to bask ill her beaming eye ; fainted to hear her melodious voice, whis- 
pering to his lonely heait tjie words of spontaneous devotion, the prayer 
for liis peace, the vow of eternal remembrance I 

Surely, surely, he must ha^’e felt — ^felt with all the poignancy of that 
regret which, when utterly hopeless, is sib much more acute — that if it 
be possible to live without woman s tenderness and reciprocity in the 
bright and vigorous day of ambition; in the flush of pride; in the tur- 
moil and intrigue of state; in the height of splendour, aud the iutozica- 
tion of power; it is impossible to die witliout such beatific consoladoti, 
when, ill the night of suffering, the brightness has vanished from the 
overshadowed heavens; when Uie /rame is enfeebled, the mind rendered 
inert, by the long and mortal struggles it has at last been prostrated by; 
when the effort to raise even one finger to gun a kingdom is too ex- 
hausting; when that kingdom would be disdained, if thus easily obtained ; 
when the ambition so trusted in is found a deception, and the station, 
which claimed imperative obedience from all, is found an empty form ; 
when the soul’s strength, hope, and piety are discovered to nave been 
expended on a false idol ; aud when only the truth which teaches man’s 
NOTHINGNESS is held of any account ; then, when his dying gaze rested 
on the frigid and repulsive countenances of the time-senring courtiers 
assembled round his bed, with every hard-lined feature tutored to obse- 
quious adulation aud simulated commiseration, he must have turned from 
dieir stony looks to that sweet face enshrined within his heart, and, 
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Ddireisng hag giyeg ham all outwaid and tnaohamii tbkigi^ ommniined 
vith hk most aioo^ moti beloved, betrothed* aod lamented boidel 
Sorelj, Buxelj* in dioee nlent, thoee almeet aaored mnungi^ be nuuit 
have ifarveUed at hk etoieal fortitude ; hk ealtoui finniieiB in xeekting 
her teaxq, in xedsting her supplicatioiiaj— the teare, the eopplioations of 
her, who^ for five jear^ he mm daily hi^eld, and only the more to love 
and admire ; of her, whom it bad become a daily neogaaity to bdbold ; 
of her, for whom a thousand times a day be thanked the gods! 

Suiely, surely, ^ must have recollected the ecstaqrof that daily inter- 
.oouxse, theagony it cost to resign it $ — ^the pathetic acknowledgment of 
that agony, when urged by hk dksatisfied ministers to part with all that 
made-life desirable to him, the despairing agony she suffisred in that in- 
exorable decree. 

TITUS. 

Je me suis fait un plaisir ncccssairc 

1)0 la Yoir chaquo jour, de Taimer, de lui ploirc. 

J*ai fait plus, 

J’ai pour ellc cent fois rendu graces aux dicux, 

D’avoir choisi mon p^re au fond de I’ldumee, 

P’avoir range sous lui TOrient et Tarmee, 

Oh ciel! puis-je le declarer? 

Four jamais je vais m*cn separer. 

EUe passe ses jours, Fauliu, sans rien prStendie, 

Que quolque heure a me voir, et Ic reste k m'attendie; 

Kncor, si quelque foie, un peu mdins assidu 
Jc posse le moment ou je suis attendu, 

Jc la revois bientot de pleurs toute tremp^e: 

Ma main a les s^cher est long-temps occup^e. 

Enfln, toutce qu'amour a de nceuda plus puissants, 

Doux reproches, transports, sans cessc renuissants, 

Soin de plaire sans art, crainte toujours nouvclle, 

Beaute, fdoire, vert^ je trouve tout en elle. 

Depuis mq ans entiers chaque jour je la vois 
Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiere fois. 

Bi^RiNlCE. 

Un soupir, un regard, un mot de votre bouchc, 

Voilii I'ambitum d’un coeur comme le mien: 

Voyez-moi plus suuVent, et ne me donnez rien. 

Cecceur apres huit jours n’a-t-il rien a mo dire? 

Mois parlicz-vous de moi quand je vous ai surpris? 

Dans YOB secrets discours itois-je interessec, 

Seigneur? 6tois-je au moins presente a la pensee? 

TITUS. • 

H^las! que Yous me dechirez ! 

UfRLlflClf. 

Vous ctes empereur Seigneur, et yous pleurez! 

TITUS. 

Madame, apr^s tout, me croyez-YOus indigne 
De laisser un excmple k la post^rit^ ; 

Qui sans de grand ^orts ne puisse ctre imiti^? 

b>:benice. 

Non, je crois tout facile k Yotre barbaric: 

Je YOUS crois digne, ingrat! m’orracher la Yie. 

TITUS. 

Non; je suis un barbare: 

Moi-mSme je mo hais. Neron tant d6teBt4, 

N'a point k cet exeds pousse sa cruaut^. 
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Surely, surely, he felt, when too, too late to redeem the fatal error, that 
he had bartered the priceless pearl of the one true heart, which would 
have clung to him in weal and woe the same, for the tinsel imitation 
that glitters on the puppet-brow of stage-dignified majesty !• Yet if 
with the magic wand of the enchantress, Creusa, he could have sum- 
moned the still most adored, most regretted Berenice from the shades of 
oblivion, — ^if she could suddenly have appeared at his earnest objuration,*— 
would Titus have been able to recognise in the worn and wasted form, 
in the pale and anxious face, the beauty he so much admired — the 
woman he so much deplored ? Years had passed since they hod been 
mercilessly tom asunder by state policy, — years! yet, oh! the awful 
ravages wrought by one single day of real intense woe in the human 
frame ! Some, through it, have grown grey in a night ; some, through 
it, have become idiotic in an hour; the raven tresses have blanched 
instantaneously, not with the slowly- advancing snows of many winters of 
age, but prematurely, in the summer’s prime of youth, from anguish ; the 
high and lofty mind sank prone into the abyss of despair by one mortal 
stroke, as the oak of the forest falls, in its fullest foliage, beneath the blast 
of the lightning’s scathing flash. Grief does not often kill ; the heart too 
rarely breaks with its down-weighing blow, but it withers gradually 
away ; it is blighted, ahd only waits a sad season to perish entirely I 

The expanding blossom, nipped by the early frost, still lingers on the 
parent-tree for a while, blackening and shrivelling beneath that very sun- 
ray which would have matured it to perfection but for that timeless 
injury ; and so with the heart — the heart of woman especially ; so with 
the heart of the forsaken Berenice, — it hung for a while, like that fading 
blossom, on tlie tree of Hope, awaiting for the quickening ray of repentant 
love to revivify it ; but as time stole on, and brought only disappointment, 
it died with all the other frail and lovely things that deck the grave of 
Autumn. 

And Titus died — died, without ever beholding her again ; died, 
without revealing the mystery which so embittered death. Doubtless, 
he knew that they should meet again in those happy realms where there 
is no more separation ; and so he bore it inviolate to heaven, to tell to 
Berenice alone, as an atonement for the cruelty which had destroyed 
them both. Whichever was the one single act, the one single secret of 
the young and valiant emperor, can never now be known ; the above 
sketch of his too prematurely-ended life details the two most remarkable 
incidents in it ; whether, then, it was remorse for the horrors he beheld 
and occasioned in overthrowing .lerusalcm, or contrition for the banish- 
ment of her he never ceased to love, must be left to vague and fruitless 
conjecture. The humane and reflecthre will trust most piously that it 
was the fonner ; the romantic and inexperienced will hope, with all the 
blind belief of hope, that it was the latter. 
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A BlOGBAPStT. 

Chapter X. 

The first whom I enoounterod on reaching my hotel was Ippolito. 
His joy at nw return was as great as if 1 had been ansent for years. He 
had heard of my arrest ; the intelligence, indeed, had diShsed itself over 
the city. The countess, on hearing the news, was, no doubt, alarmed 
lest, as my companion, she, too, might be implicated in an affair thus 
grave, and had left Parma precipitately, as was supposed to make good 
her retreat, for Bologna. 

The next morning I resumed my journey, with Ippolito, towards 
Milan, scarcely knowing my object in proceeding, yet unwilling to return. 
The events of the night had saddened my tenijper; I seemed to be 
struggling onwards to the attainment of some object distant and un- 
defined, and the fiirther 1 advanced the more did my difficulties increase. 
At every step of my progress I encountered new impediments, and, in- 
stead of seeing as 1 once had seen, a halo of glory in the horizon, all 
things seemed real; death itself enforcing its unlaurclcd brow on my 
mental sight as the sole end of ambition. Already my fame hod spread 
over the republic of letters, but the homage which in earlier life 1 had 
pined for, had lost its charm ; it was now within my reach, but the excite- 
ment was over; the means had absorbed within itself the end, and the 
one being exhausted, the other shared its fate. The pleasures of life 
were extinct, and though revived in pain, they still proved only mortal! 
Alas ! the excitable nature of man is soon benumbed ; its first bnght 
ecstasies vanish like morning! The sober mood, the philosophic hour, 
refuse their simple blessing to him who sails over the troubled waves of 
passion in pursuit of a too lofty content ; such a one is destined ever to 
wander — ever to look afar. He communes not with the day, but the 
morrow; earth contains not sufficient beauty to please! Thus the intel- 
lect, become too refined to endure attainable things, mourns after un- 
enibodied perfection ; — betrayed by the ideal, and prefcrrii^ in its high 
estrangement, the works of Phidias to those of God ! 

In such a nature pleasure and youth disappear together^, and a past- 
penetrating reflection succeeds. The joyods old^ hours* arranged in 
melaucholy array are viewed but Is classiw recollections of wbat once 
seemed lasting. The lights of memory are out, the eye turns away from 
the picture. 

Though joy has departed for ever, excitement may still be found 
among we elements of pain, which it is the care of the sensualist to adapt 
to the cravings of a pervert^ nature. At first the peniicioiis qualities of 
the poison are met by gradual adoption, and a grateful substitute for 
pleasure is gained, one which is too soon found to possess most fascinating 
powers. But this abuse of nature leads inevitably to ruin! Great is the 
sacrifice which it necessitates ! When the charmed potion has sucked^up 
all that is holy and exalted in the soul, and the dried-up bed of what was 
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not mortal cries aloud for one more sip of the elixir of immortality, how 
little between this and death remains to revive' the glow ! The insertion 
of the stiletto’s point, the sight of blood, the thought of self-destruction, 
dreadful as they are, will at last cease to arouse the feelings, and suicide 
itself is only left as a means of exciting emotiou. It succeeds, and the 
last awful pleasure which it awakens crowns the history of a wretched 
being! 

These were my reflections as the white heads of the Apennines melted 
gradually from view, and were succeeded in the moving landscape hj the 
Alps, llien appeared the rapid flood of Eridanns, and at tne distant 
termination of the plain was Piacenza. The scene rapidly shifted; next 
the town drew near, its * 
which everywhere marks 
streets, and continued our 
canals, and enclosed with hedges of willow. The narrow wafers reflected 
a calmly-descending twilight, forming a bright contrast with the face of 
nature. We reached Lodi before night. 

While yet in my chamber, seated alone before a blazing hearth, and 
unwilling to retire to rest, my thoughts ran rapidly over late events, 
and impressed me with a clear conviction that new troftbles were at hand. 
I dwelt chiefly on Giuflitta ; her beauty, owing to my neglect, had been 
exposed during sickness to a rufRan’s gaze. 1 had seduced her soul; and 
as if Nature desired to avenge herself on me by being fully wronged, the 
sister had flung her sacred body into my arms, .ZEthra, sacred to virtue 
and to Marsino. I had willed the first crime; its sequel was sponta- 
neous. And what was to happen next ? Other recent misfortunes had 
occuned independently of my will, and were greater, especially as relating 
to my sister’s death, than those which 1 had invoked. This truth hung 
over me in terror; heretofore I had practised my science at leisure, not 
suspecting that I was establishing precedents for doom, and that I was 
to be visited, in peaceable moments, with urilooked for evils. 1 felt 
myself unsafe ; I longed to resist this tyranny ; but, alas ! where were 
my arms ; and how could mortal oppose the enactments of fate ? While 
thus madly arguing within myself 1 suSdenly believed that I was en- 
dow'ed with defensive powers sufficient ; I bethought me of my origin, 
and felt more than ever that I could anticipate events, and that wiui a 
degree of certainty which my forefathers would have deemed prophetic. 
All created beings which arc designed by nature to become a prey to 
each other, are provided with \he means of escape ; one has swiftness 
given it to efudo ita, pursuers ; it js li^ht of foot, or swift of wing ; the 
other is encased in natural armour, or else supplied with the talon, or the 
forked tongue; and all, if but on their guard, may evade the greedy 
law of iiatui*e — that life shall live on life. 

I was not ordained, then, to become a lawful prey to evil, without 
having been first endowed with the means of defence. But the law, as 
affecting me, was high in tlie scale of effect and cause ; my weapons were 
spiritual, consisting in that penetrating vision, which is called prophetic, 
from its power of regarding the future. Having discovered this, and 
felt its truth, it was not difficult to believe once more that the germs of 
prescience had existed in me from my childhood. I had been under the 
operation of it at the time when a sense of future greatness urged me to 
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seek distinction ; and what was manifested in my aspirations tiien, Was 
confirmed in my later triumphs. 

But is there no faculty of the prophetic kind that can reach the warn- 
ings which issue from the past ? That period, like the future, has an 
interest in the affairs of time, difficult to fathom and impossible to 
predict. I could often see the future through the present : but the past 
is obsolete. I had no clue to its resurrectionaiy movements, as the 
history of that night taught me too plainly. 

. - While seated in my chamber and gazing on an old armchair, I was 
surprised, indeed horrified to find it occu]^ied by the tremendous being 
who had presided over the infernal Inquisition. There were fixed his 
dim -orbed eyes, and there his terrible features; and he sat with the tran- 
quillity of one who was in solitude, and as unconscious of external things, 
and of me, as if his nature were meditative alone. There sat the monster 
in reflection, and his thoughts seemed dangerous to my peace. He 
moved not, but was as still as a landscape. 1 addressed him in a whisper, 
with no effect; I called to him, and was unanswered; I drew near him 
with my sword, and tried even to probe him with my weapon, but its 
point penetrated only an aiiy phantom. I rose, and, with forced courage, 
seated myself on the chair of the spectre. 1 met with no resistance 
when seated in my new place ; however, I found him still before me in 
possession of the chair 1 had vacated, and still in deepest thought. Stricken 
with terror, I turned round to avoid the gloomy spectacle of a pensive fiend, 
whose thoughts were, perhaps, on themes no less than the aestruction of 
theocracy, whose hopes were atheistic, but whose belief was the same as 
that of apostles and saints. I moved, but he was before me yet; and, by 
turns, eveiy comer of the chamber contained his thoughtful and appalling 
figure. 

At length I grew accustomed to his presence. No change ensued in 
his aspect, no sign of outward consciousness. His sole object, as respected 
me, was to be visible. I asked him several questions, some in a satirical, 
some ill a familiar tone, hoping to move him into conversation, or banish 
his presence. ^ 

• “ Art thou not tired,” said I, ‘‘ of thy mode of life ? Thou hast now 
been at the head of thy degraded administration for ages, thwarted in all 
thy scheme** by superior powers, thy glory perpetually eclipsed, thy plots 
exposed, thy reputation blasted, thy name despised, and still, for the love 
of dishonourable distinction, clinging to^what seems power — the power 
only of inciting thy opponents to successful resistance — and all to confer 
'the fieeting benefits of iniquity, i£ aiw tliere be, on the fallen satellites 
which surround thy throne. Verily there is greatness in thy endurance, 
for who, except thyself, is insenlible to contempt? Thy companions 
give thee praise ; but thou, who couldst deign to assume the serpent's 
dress in order to seduce a woman " 

At these words he started, and the form of Giuditta sprang up in his 
place before my eyes, holding in her arms the infant Sorrow. O ! my God I 
felt I not wretch^, more tired than ever of existence, when I thought of 
the base position I occupied in thy world ! No other refuge, except 
retirement, was open to choice. My solitary castle, or the monllstiip 
life, either would have afforded me shelter from temptetion. Into the 
depths, then, of seclusicm should I have sunk! But the pious sentiment 
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thus inspired was unavailing; I had lived too long; the monotony of 
peace was too terrible for a moment’s consideration. Onward would I 
go with one hope left — to recover the lost Adorn! 


Chapter XL 

I SOON reached the city of Milan. It is a strange fact, and one worthy 
of notice, that I could not set about per|pnniDg any office until I felt that 
the right time was come. There are men who find occupation for every 
hour ; but these are the patrons of detail, whose acts are fast forgotten. 
It is difierent when principles only occupy the mind: then days may be 
passed in apparent negligence, while the mental process is proceeding 
apace, and the object is advanced by the aid of time alone. Where the 
necessity to act is urgent, the feelings are enlivened ; but where a result 
is to be determined by the course of events, these prepare the way to suc- 
cess without human effort. 

Adorn, like myself, was journeying on. She had started first. I need 
not hurry ; the time must come when I should overtake her, and my 
future success in the pursuit seemed to acquire dignity by delay. And, 
respecting Marsino, he might be eager for news of his countess ; but 
what had I to say ? Again, I felt no hurry ; the time might come when 
I should be obliged to explain all matters to him : but let that arrive in 
the ordinary course of things. 

Under these influences, 1 one morning sallied forth into the streets, and 
told Ippolito to follow me to the cathedral, within whose precincts I 
desired to inspect the sarcophagus of Gian-Giacomo de’ Medici, a work 
by Michael Angelo. While standing in front of the unfinished edifice, 
and surveying its vast proportions, 1 was addressed by a messenger, and 
presented wiUi a packet. On bursting the seal, I found myself in pos- 
session of a challenge from the Count di Marsino. He proposed to meet 
me at the Forum within an hour, and added, that he should then be 
ready to receive any explanation of my late conduct. How I dreaded 
the encounter ! Having inquired the distance to the Forum, 1 sent a 
verbal acceptance of the challenge, and, entering the cathedral, awaited 
Ippolito’s arrival at the sarcophagus of Gian-Giacomo. 

It was not long ere the youth arrived. I dismissed him to the inn for 
my daggers, and told him to follow roe to the Forum, towards which I 
then leisurely pursued my way.* 

‘‘ Am I overtaken at this distance ?” thought I. “ Is Orazio to be thus 
avenged ? Does Destiny thus indirectly challenge her rivals ?” 

Though the day was bright, it was cold and un^niol. The Alpine 
wind by toms whispered and howled in a strain of dismal foreboding. I 
believed myself to have fallen within the mesh of Doom ! But is. she,” 
thought I, infallible ?” I endeavoured to analyse her meaning, and, on 
considering her source, I found that, however potent, her utmost power 
rose only out of a preponderance of adverse events, and that she might be 
thwarted by intelligent beings, lilCe myself, able to resolve her forc^, and 
avoid the awful impression of her presence. But though I might triumph, 
my feelings brought with them warnings of so &rk a kind, that I 
trembled for more than the result of the coming combat. Beyond it all 
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was nwsiery, and, in the darkness which enveloped me^ sonie inevitaUe 
evil, if not death itself, lay concealed. 

Ippolito overtook me, and delivered up my weapons with looks of 
sorrow. We proceeded together to the proposed place of meeting. The 
Count of Marsino was there, attended by another. We saluted each 
other, and proceeded to a field close at hand, and, reaching a group of 
acacia and tulip-trees, we halt^. 

This is the time for thee to explain thy conduct towards iiiy family, 
or to die !** exclaimed Marsino. » And he drew his sword. 

Seeing that I maintained silence, my antagonist started from his 
tranquil posture, and, expressing victory in every limb, commenced the 
attack. His activity and courage threw me instantly on my defence, and 
1 long retained the advantage over my opponent. My anger, which had 
been suddenly roused, subsided as we fought, and left behind it a cool, 
determined resolution to conquer. More than once I could have pierced 
my opponent, but resisted the temptation, in order to obtain niy triumph 
only after a hard conflict. I reflected as I fought, still deeming myself 
opposed to Doom. 1 cared not for victory until, after sparing his life 
repeatedly, Marsino should at length sink under the weight of his 
destiny. With this insane feeling 1 suddenly sac^pficed every advantage, 
and ceased to flght. 

“ Marsino,” I called out, ‘‘ thy time is come, and, if thou hast no 
request to make, or no fond message to thy kindred, prepare thy thoughts 
to die.” 

He was deeply offended at my address, and sprang at me with the 
fierceness of a savage. I beat his sword from his grasp, and made a sign 
to him with my own to resume his weapon. The feat I had performed 
was victory, but the struggle was not over. The pride of my adveraary 
was too great ; he would not stoop for his sword, but must pursue the 
contest breast to breast. “ It was thus,” thought I, “ that Orazio de- 
meaned himself. Fate approves the precedent. Does she adopt it to 
avenge my brother’s fall, or to encourage mo ? This steel slew Orazio, 
this arm directed the blow; and even thus do I offer up Marsino ns 
another victim !*’ Saying this, I communicated a fatal impulse to my 
dagger ; the point entered ; the Count di Marsino fell, and, drawing his 
cloak around him, gathered himself unto his fathers. 

My prospects were for a moment brightened, but I subdued my 
triumph in the presence of the dead. I felt regret, indeed, and whispered 
the sacred wosd, that He who sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” • * * 

To Ippolito I said, Depart, ipy child, and I will return home alone. 
Leave me to my meditatious.” And to the fiieud of the dead my only 
word was, “Farewell!” 

I wandered from the field in sadness: the preservation of my life was 
DO boon to me — I had numbered another with the dead. It no longer 
seemed to me that I had conquered fate, but rather that I was in tlie 
hands of that irresistible power who l^ul betrayed me to the lord of my 
late companion. What would be ^thra’s emotion when she heard of her 
husband's death and the name of his destroyer? Yet, what did i;bat 
signify — was there not another name who must hear that I carried at my 
side a bloody hand? Could I not, for her sake, have remained spotless : 
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1 had seen her image in the caverns before Orazio’s death ; and now had 
I committed another crime in the presence of him whoy in purity of heart 
and in face, was another Adora ! 

‘‘O Marsino!” thought I, ^‘hadst thou been a thinker, instead of an 
actor, in the events of time; hadst thou anatomised the impulse which 
hurried thee into this snare of death, an impulse which seemed natural 
and just, thou hadst seen that mortals may escape with credit and honour 
that self*imniolation into which they are often blindly hurried by passion. 
But thy heart was of that spongelike texture which can swell only with 
pride. Was ^y blood too pure to irrigate the broad expanse of reason ; 
was there nobility and honour only in the flood of anger? It is true that 
emotion, while it lasts, seems just and incapable of deceiving ; it is true 
that its instalment gives the soul a sense of power before which all nature 
seems to quake, and man appears truly punishable. Alas! that it should 
bo too late for thee to learn.” 

My thoughts next reverting to the Inquisition, brought Thanatos to 
my mind in colours most diabolical. Could he have pursued his hatred to 
Milan, and armed Marsino against me? It could be no other. I had 
inflicted a mortal wound in his vanity, and on my death he sought a cure. 
For vengeance has medicinal power ; it removes the disease of hatred; it 
repairs the hurts of vanity and pride, where forgiveness has no virtue, and 
philosophy is unknown. 

While thus troubled in mind, I was struck to the ground by a sharp 
blow with a stiletto. 1 felt the hot blood flow down my back, and my 
senses were dimmed by the cold chill of death: ere long I was deprived of 
consciousness. When I think of the condition in which I existed, I seem 
to gain some knowledge by negative int^ans of the state of death. Sleep 
is a condition which is understood when over, for when consciousness 
slumbers life proceeds in its office and preserves its impressions — at the 
waking hour the soul knows that she has slept. So when the sleep of 
death thus comes and goes, we learn something of the tomb. 

I was discovered, and conveyed to an inn in the Forum. The insensi- 
bility of iny frame continued ; my woundp were examined, and deemed 
mortal, and 1 was given up for dead. The people were allowed to enter 
the apartment in the hope that some one might identify the body; crowds 
came and departed; I was unknown to all. It was about the hour of 
twilight when I awoke from this apparent sleep of death, feeling as well 
acquainted with the dull silence pf the grave, as in better days I had been 
with the sweeps of slumber. Through my eyelashes I saw a dense crowd 
round me. I opened my eyes widely ; A beheld Thanatos ; he was in the 
act of examining ray face! All started back; 1 pointed out my mortal 
enemy, and whispered, “ lie is the mniderer I” 

My eyes closed again, I heard some one cry, — a miracle; a scuflBe en- 
sued. Relapsing, 1 heard no more. 

For days I continued in a state* of unconsciousness, except at moments 
when roused by thirst, and the torture of my wounds. The first person I 
saAv when my eyes met the light ^ain was Ippolito. I smiled on him, 
and pressed his hand approvingly; nis eyes swam in tears of affection 
and delight to find that at lost there were symptoms of recoveiy, and 
that in the first moments of returning life I was sensible of his vigilance. 

During a period of several weeks I lay feeble as a child, and at the 
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mercy of all mankind. Let ihe fanatic swear that evil is dominant in 
the world; let misanthropes denounce their species; but, iud^ng^ by my- 
^If, I would maintain that benevolence is diffused through the earth. It 
is more equally distributed than riches, for all men share nearly alike, and 
thence it seldom^ surprises by its greatness or splendour. But it exists in 
every dwelling, it dwells in every breast; and though sometimes hoarded 
instead of being spent ; though sometimes put out at usury by the miser of 
good that its fruits may retiun, it circulates through empires like the 
money of the land, and protects the sick and wounded in times of 
trouble. 

This truth I learned on a bed of pain, and to this hour it has never 
been forgotten. Yes, it pleased the Arbitrator of my lot to notice me in 
iny affliction ; to teach me sound doctrines in the hour of sickness, which 
1 remembered when I was sick again. Though, in the candour of my 
confessions, I relate the vilest acts and the most revolutionary doctrines ; 
though oftentimes the fiendish joy, which in other days 1 felt in doing 
wrong, starts into expression, and seems still to linger round the memory 
of crime, I have changed for the better, and am ever changing! 

I called not the shaven priest to my bedside, for I loved not the class 
which owns not love for woman, and boasts not paternal tics. Nature is 
dried up in the heart of priests ; the glow of afftetion cherishes not that 
soil ; the tear irrigates it not ; the seed-time never comes ; there is no 
harvest; but life is like a river flowing without an ebb through a sandy 
desert into the cold ocean of eternity. No, 1 summoned not the priest. 
When I prayed I addressed my supplication to the Priest who is on high; 
not in sentences which need translation ere obtruded on the all-hanno- 
nious ear,^ but in thought, which is in itself Immortal, and is the language 
of the Trinity and the liosts of heaven. 

Start not at my boldness, but be content to hear. All that I liave 
conceived and done must be recorded ; all that can be elicited from tlio 
mind, that fountain of all nature*s types, must be preserved; for the 
period will arrive for One to weigh all mets, and all ideas; then will all 
truth be proved. Not on cartli alone, which is so small a portion of the 
whole ! Every star is inhabited, intellect pervades the systems, the mys- 
teries of each w’orld are to be separately solved, and, as the mental 
powers get larger, and are evolved under novel forms, sympathy is to bo 
extended, and w orlds will have to learn the truth of worlds. The earths all 
have their historians. Time is the recorder of all. To collect truths, to 
weigh them in scales, to decide their iidport, to write it on his scintillat- 
ing brow, that finally the eyes o^mag njay decipher the wOndrous inscrip- 
tion — such is the work of Time, 

In this vast system I have been, indeed, a mean actor, but it is not in 
himself that man must gloiy, but in bis relation to the whole. 
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BT HISS JULIA ADDISON. 

[Thig Tale, commenced several months ago, has been unavoidably interrupted, 
but will henceforth be regularly continued until completion.— Ed.] 

Chapteb VI. 

The dinner was very splendid ; good spirits and gaiety seemed to 
prevail amongst the company : the archers talked over their various feats, 
and eve^ one seemed inclined to please and be pleased, except Sir 
Robert (Jraven, who, as he sat at table surrounded by every luxui}% 
was silent, sullen, and evidently ill at ease. 

Florence was next to him, and good-naturedly addressed him several 
times, but he answered even her abruptly, and seemed to have no wish to 
converse. 

Florence, disgusted with liis unamiable temper and manners, soon 
ceased to take any notice of him, and in the conversation of Wentworth, 
who was seated on the other side of her, before long forgot even the 
presence of the sulky baronet. 

In the mean time. Craven’s dislike to, and jealousy of, Wentworth 
increased every moment. 

“ To see how diat fellow takes the lead in the conversation,” he solilo- 
quised, and how every one listens to and admires him ! And above all, 
what business has he to talk so much to Florence? Who is he, I 
wonder ? A haughty upstart, of whom no one knows anything, and who 
yet bears himself as if he were a lord at least. Then the confounded 
coolness and self-possession which he maintains on every occasion! It 
was on unlucky day when he and I first came in contact.” 

These feelings were not softened by observing that Wentworth’s talents 
and intellectual powers, which were of the highest order, seemed to be 
fully appreciated by the assembled guests, among whom wore many 
eminent for refined and cultivated taste, and many severally distinguished 
in science, literature, and art. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, they could speak of 
nothing but Captain Wentworth. All praised him with enthusiasm; all 
joined in admiration of his handsome person, his brilliant conversation, 
and fascinating manners, excepting one, who bad been the object of his 
especial attention, and she stood, rilent and thoughtful, at some distance 
from any of the lively groups. * *• 

“Florence,*’ said Lady I^uisa Tufton, advancing towards her, “you 
are now as perfect a personification of ^ ll Fenseroso,’ as you were a little 
while since of ^ L’ Allegro.’ But I cannot allow you to be melancholy 
amidst 

The joyous revel, and gay festive scene, 
as Mr. Silverdale says, in his last poem.” 

Florence smiled, and, as she joined in the sportive conversation going 
on around her, endeavoured to forget the disagreeable subject which had 
just before occupied herjnind. 

This subject was her guardian’s earnest wish for her union with Sir 
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Robert Craven, whom it seemed to she had never disliked so much as 
to-night, when he was contrasted with a man so superior to any one she 
had ever seen before. 

He has told Lady Seagrove that he loves me,” she siud to herself. 

Had he but an amiable temper and estimable character, however dis- 
agreeable he might be in other respects, I could — at least I think I 
could — make the sacrifice; but as it is, I feel that I had rather die 
than consent to a marriage with him.” 


Chapter VII. 


Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame; 

Their level life is but a smould'ring fire. 

Qoldshxtu. 


SiLVERDALE and Pemberton were among ilio first to join tbe ladies in 
the drawing-room. A discussion was being carried on os to tho advan- 
tages and disadvantages of solitude, and the opinions of the new comers 
were asked. * 

“ To me,” said Pemberton, “ there is nothing so horrible as feeling 
solitary anywhere, or at any time, and I deem it a great misfortune ever 
to be alone for many hours together.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Silverdale, “ when you are surrounded with 


with 

with 


Hodge-row elms, and hillocks green; 

Babbling brooks, and silver streaming floods; 

Hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires?” 


“ Charming,” said Pemberton. ** When I go into the country to ruralise 
entirely by myself, I am always delighted with solitude for a week or so, 
but after that I begin to want tnusic, and literature, and society.” 

Well/’ rejoined Silverdale, ** is there not the music of the spheres ? 
cannot you find 


or 


Books in tho running brooks, 

Hold high converse with tlie mighty dead?” 


“ 1 would rather hear the musif; of .the Italian Opera tbhn that of tho 
spheres,” said Pemberton ; and if you give me a good novel, you may 
keep all the books you can find irf the running brooks. As to the mighty 
dead, th^ are delightful when one is studious, now and then; but, in 
general, I own that the converse of the intellectual living pleases me better. 
I believe that many people rave about the charms of the countiy, and 
abuse London, because they think it sounds sentimental and uncommon- 
place.” 

But, Mr. Pemberton,” said Lady Louisa Tufton, *^you generally pass 
half the year in the countiy yourself.” 

I do. But pray understand that none of my observations apply 
to a place like this, where the charms of woods and lawns are comlnned 
with delightful society, and which is also in tbe immediate vicinity of a 
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large and indportadt town. No one can like this better than I do; it’s 
your dismal, lonely, world's end places that I detest; where the grass* 
grows up in the roads, where the nearest neighbours live five miles apart,, 
and where a strange carriage passing through the village excites sur- 
prise.” 

You give a droll description,” said the poet ; but I will answer for 
it, you do not speak from experience.'* 

Indeed,” said Pemberton, 1 was a whole long week last summer at 
exactly such a place as I describe. I can appeal to Miss Hamilton to cor- 
roborate my statements, for, if 1 mistake not, she has also been in the 
neighbourhood of Witsboume, of which place a cousin of mine has the 
living,” 

Yes, I have had that misfortune,” said Florence, smiling, and never 
in my life did I spend so dull a fortnight.” 

My cousin,” resumed Pemberton, had invited me so often, that 1 
could refuse no longer, though I dreaded the visit extremely, and 1 found 
the reality worse than my worst anticipations. I did my best, too, to be 
delighted, and set out the very day I arrived to take a three hours* walk 
alone.'* 

“ And where ^d your footstejjs lead you?** inquired Lady Louisa, who 
affected poetic phraseology. 

“ Why, my footsteps led me, for my inclination certainly did not, down 
a lane most truly called * Long-lane,* and 1 walked on, and on, and on, 
without coming to a turning, or seeing a building or a human being, till 
I began to consider seriously whether the days of enchantment had not 
retunied, and I, spell-hound, condemned to wander on for ever in the same 
unvarying track.*’ 

“ llowevcr, you found that the lane had an end ?** 

I suppose it had, though I did not stay to investigate, but, striking 
out of the road, made my way through a hedge, reckless of brambles and 
briars, and over dreary-looking marshy fields, bounded by an eternal 
succession of hedges and ditches, on to a desolate common, where one 
might be murdered fifty times over without any living creature, ex- 
cept some dozen geese and two or three half- starved donkeys, being any 
the wiser. I retraced iny steps with a depression of spirits such as I never 
experienced before, and I trust may never experience again. It was the 
utmost 1 could do to prevent myself from committing suicide.’* 

“Pray,” asked Lady Seagrove, ‘‘how do the Witsboume ladies con- 
trive to fill up their time?” 

“ My oousiii s wife,’* said Pembe» ton “ passes her days in cutting out 
baby's frocks and pinafores, and giving away broth and medicine, and 
cools and clothing, and tracts and gruel ; keeping accounts of sick clubs, 
friendly societies, jiarochial lending libraries, and penny savings-banks ; 
and superintending national, infant, and Sunday schools.” 

“ Well, Mr. Pemberton," said Miss Craven, “could she be better em- 
ployed?** 

“ Certainly not. But after she lias devoted eight or ten hours a day to 
these occupations, surely that is edougli, and she ought to have a little 
music, or society, or amusement; but there are no such things at or near 
Witsboume. The only way in which she can now employ her musical 
talents is in teaching the infants at the infant school to sing psalms and 
hymns and multiplication tables.” 
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Weroi you fortunate enough,** aiked Florence, to see a epeciinen of 
Witsboume society, such as it is?’* 

Yes. We went a distance of eight miles, to the bouse of a fiunily, 
my cousin’s best neighbours, who invited us to go and dine with them in a 
* mendly way.’ Now, to me, there is nothing in life more stupid than visit- 
ing in a friendly way. When people don’t want to take the least trouble to 
amuse you, or to ask a soul worth meeting to meet you, they invite you to 
come in a ^ friendly way,’ which I cannot help thinlcing very unfriendly.” 

1 supnose,” said Lady Lomsa, the young ladies ore very slow?” 

<<Dreaafully slow,” said Pemberton; but what can you expect when 
they associate only with the most borne intellects, and never have the 
opportunity of acquiring a new idea?” 

But you speak as if the inhabitants of a retired village must neces- 
sarily be borne; as if it were impossible for them to have a fine taste for 
literature and the arts ; or capacities and intellects of a high order,” 
said Mr. Silverdale. 

“ And surely it is so,” observed Florence, “ for by constantly living in a 
remote country place, and eternally associating with the samo set of 
people, the mind degenerates, and becomes incapable of feeling or under- 
standing anydiing beyond the common routine o^very-day affairs, just as 
much as it enlarges and improves by an extended acquaintance with ntul 
knowledge of the world and society in general. The people of Witsbourne, 
for example, would much rather near any commonplace ballad, no matter 
its being a littlo out of time and a gooa deal out of tune, than one of 
Grisi s or Mario’s finest solos ; and will listen to the most indifferently- 
played waltz or polka with attention, whilst a fine performer, oxertitig 
all his talents and energies in executing Weber’s ‘Concert Stiick,’ 
or Thaiberg’s ‘ Mose in Egitto,’ would not be ablo to hear himself for the 
Babel of tongues w-hich would immediately ensue.” 

“Jt is true,” said Wentworth, who had entered during the last part (»(* 
this conversation, “ that many such fdaccs as Witsbourne arc still to he 
found; but when we consider that a few centuries ago half England was 
little, if at all, more civilised, it seems not unreasonable to expect that a 
hundred years hence there will not be a single spot in our land, however 
remote, shut out from the progress of enlightenment and reform.’* 


Chattea VIU, 

I ofn invisible, • 

And 1 will overhAr tl?cir conference. — Tempest, 

As Miss Trimmer was going up-stairs to make some slight alteration 
to her dress previous to the ball, it happened that in threading her way 
through a labyrinth of passages, she lost herself, and came out into^ a long 
dark gallery situated in a part of the house but seldom used. She had 
not gone far, when her attention was attracted by the sound of voices; and 
looking in the direction whence they proceeded, she could just discern 
Lady Louisa Tufton standing in a Vecess with her handkerchief to Jier 
eyes, and her buck towards Mr. Silverdale, who was trying in vain to 
make her attend to him. 

Being curious to know what was the matter, Miss Trimmer concealed 
herself quickly within the folds of an old crimson ourtain which hung most 
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conveniently near the recess, and looked through a rent in the damask at 
the objects of her curionty. 

** Oh! could bitter tears avail me, 

Then would my heart’s fount o'erflow!” 

she heard Mr. Silverdale exclainL **At least, you might tell me my 
offence.” 

To pretend not to know it is worse than all,** said Lady Louisa. I 
came here to weep alone. Why did you follow me?” 

Because I could not bear your displeasure. 

Oh I too lovdy, too unkind! 

If my lips no credit find, 

Pierce my breast, my heart shall pro ve — " 

lie paused abruptly, then resumed, “Really you make me the md^t 
wretched of mortals. Upon my honour 1 know not how I have offended 
you.” 

“ Not know !** repeated Lady Louisa. “ Have you not the whole day 
slighted me for Miss Hamilton ? It is useless to deny it. You had eyes 
or cars for no one else.” 

“ Indeed! — indeed you mistake,*' stammered the poet, rather confused. 
“ 1 was struck with her beauty — remember, this is the first time I ha\e 
ever seen her — nothing more. I love — I will never love but you, unless 
you drive me from you by your unkindness.” 

“ 1 do not believe you, ’ said Lady Louisa, sulkily. I have long 
doubted whether you love me as I ought to be loved, and now I am sui^c 
of it. You really make me repent timt I ever listened to your protesta- 
tions of affection.” 

“ If you go on thus you will make me repent that I ever uttered them,** 
said the poet, as a change came over his countenance and manner. “ I 
will not be always 

To bitter scorn a sacrifice; 
nor 

Adore a creature, and, devout in vain, 

Win in return an answer disdain. 

Some day, perhaps sooner than you think, you will find that I take you 
at your woid.** 

Lady Louisa started at this speech, or, rather, at the manner in which it 
was uttered. 

A little while ago,** continued^ the poet, “ you desired me to leave you. 
You shall he obeyed.’' 

He turned to aepart. 

“ Stay!*’ exclaimed Lady Louisa, seized with sudden contrition. “ I 
forgive you with all my heart — I did not mean to be unkind. Cyn- 
thius, dear Cyntbius ” 

She burst into tears. Silverdale hesitated a moment; the next he 
was kneeling at her feet. Before long he drew her to the low couch that 
went round the recess, and the reconciled lovers sat down side by side. 

“ Dear Louisa,” murmured the poet, “ as my heroine, Tofania, says in 
the first scene of the second act of my tragedy, 

Does not 

One hour, one blissfiil hour like this, 

Passed in sweet converse, compensate 

For agonising ages of soul-rending wretchedness?” 
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There WM a pause, and then Lady Louisa exelaimed, 

^^Hush ! do you not hear that rustfinff?*’ 

"’Tbbut 

The breath of gently whispering winds, 

sweet one,*’ said Mr. Silverdal^ in a rhapsody of love and p^tiy. 

^ No, no,**, said his companion, turning pale^ and drawing nearer to 
him. Look at that curtain; I thought I saw it move!** 

My dearest creature, do not be afraid,** siud the poet Danger 
cannot 

• Approach you— no^ 

Tis safety to be near thee sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection.** 


He suited the action to the words. 

“ There! look now where I point,** whispered Lady Louisa. “ I would 
not for the world that any one overheard our conversation. Did you not 
seo the curtain move then ?** 

I could almost think I did,*’ said her lover. I will give it a good 
shake.” 

On hearing this, Miss Trimmer, who had been absorbed in the scene, 
became greatly frightened. She repressed a scream with ^fficulty, and, 
making her way out of her hiding-place, crept along close to the wall. In 
a few moments she heard Silverdale. s^, as he shook the drapery, 

“You see there is nothing, dearest Louisa. Shall we go ?** 

Shrinking back again, in an agony of fear lest she should be discovered, 
the listener again sheltered herself m the curtain, and the lovers passed 
close by without observing her. As the sound of their retreating foot- 
steps died away, she once more emerged, but, entangling her foot in the 
damask, fell with great violence on the floor. 

In terror lest Silverdale and Lady Louisa should not be out of hearing, 
and return to see what the noise was, she lay still for some moments. On 
rising, she presented a deplorable figure. Her delicate pink muslin robe 
was torn and tumbled, the flowers were shaken out or her dishevelled 
hair, and one of her arms wa% severely bruised. Her face looked pale, and 


she trembled all over. 

“ And for what,” she said to herself, as she stood before a looking- 
glass in Miss Craven’s dressing-room, ** have I incurred all this pain and 
fright and discomfort? It will be a good while before I take the trouble 
of listening to private conversation agajii.” 

But a few minutes afterwards, when she had re-arranged her dress, 
applied Eau de Cologne to her^injured elbow, and recovered from her 
alarm, her soliloquies were of a different character. 

“ I should indeed despise mysdf,” she thought, ^‘if such a trifling ac- 
cident could deter me from so useful and amusing a practice. No, I 
ought rather to be encouraged at the good fortune whicn preserved me 
from discovery, and consider it as a favourable omen of the success of more 
daring manoeuvres.” 

Thus musing, with a smiling face she sought the dancing-room. ^ 

The ball passed off widi spirit, though not much to the satisfactionu of 
the host, who^ though he led off Florence in the first dance, having re- 
quested her hand a week before, had the mortification to perceive t&|t 
during the whole eVbning Wentworth was her fryourite partner; and 
with feelings ofill-iepressed anger and resentment, heard them more than 
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once called the handsomest couple in the room. disregarding his 

aunt’s request *that he would conduct the Dowager Vioountess of Swell- 
ington to supper, to which he answered rudely ^at he was not going to 
bore himself with old women with rouged cheeks and red-velvet gowns, 
and that the Dowager Vicountess of Swellington, and all the other 
dowager vicountesses in the world, might go to a certain individual, not 
mentioned in polite society, for what he cared — when, disregarding her 
entreaties, he hurried throu^ the rooms in search of Florence^ and found 
her leaning on Wentworth’s arm, and proceeding with him to the supper- 
room, his displeasure and ill-humour Imew no bounds; and he vowed to 
find out, if possible, some means of annoying his rival, as he considered 
Wentworth, and to make Florence repent her partiality for him. 

Chapteb IX. 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rosy cheek confest. 

Pbiob. 

“ I AM Sony to hear,” said Lady Seagrove, a week after the archery- 
meeting, that poor Captain Wentworth has been suffering considerably 
from the effects of the lyound he got in defending you and Florence.” 

“ It thtrikth me,” said Miss Trimmer, whom she addressed, “tliat very 
probably he egtberted himthclf too muth at the archery-meeting, thooting 
all the morning, and danthing all the evening. Florcnth, vou thouldn’t 
have let him danth tho inuth. I think you mutht have danthed with him 
thickth or theven timth !” 

Florence replied that she did not feel herself called on to advise 
Captain Wentworth as to how much he ought to dance, and that he 
probably would not have attended to her if she had. 

“ I was thinking,” resumed Lady Seagrove, “ of inviting him to spend 
a week here, when he is well enough. We can do no less, I think. 
Bring me my note-case, Wilhelniiim; I will write the letter immediately.” 

She accordingly despatched a kind and friendly invitation, which the 
young man accepted witli much pleasure ; and two or three days after- 
wai’ds found himself on his road to Seagrove Hall. 

As he came within sight of the noble-looking mansion, rising amidst 
stately woods and fine park-like scenery, our hero slackened his horse’s 
pace, that he might gaze at and admire the beauty of the view. 

He thought of Florence Hamilton, and wondered whether he should 
find her as agipeable at home as she appeared in society. 

“ Many beautiful girls,” he said mmself, are charming in a ball- 
room — and in a ball-room alone; butj shall be greatly surprised and 
disappointed if tliis is the case with Florence. However, it is impossible 
to tell beforehand. I shall have a good opportunity of judging. At all 
events, it will he extreme pleasure to see her face and hear her voice 
again.” 

When Wentworth entered the drawing-room, he found no one there but 
a little girl about nine years old, whqpi he remembered to have seen with 
Florence at the archery-meeting. She was sitting in an armchair, with 
one arm round the neck of a large black spaniel, and a book in ihe other 
hand, which she was reading intently. She raised her head, and shook 
back tho golden curls that nearly covered Wface, to look at Wentworth; 
and then starting up, ran forward to meet him, asl^g if he recollected her. 
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Wentwortb, who was fond of children, talked with the little girl, and 
admired her fayourite. *' 

Look here^" said the child ; ** I will show you my dog’s picture, which 
Florence has just done for me. Is it not pretty ?’* 

Wentworth praised the drawing, and the little girl added, 

Even Sir Robert Craven likes that, and he seldom seems to care for 
pictures.” 

Lady Seagrove and Florence now entered the room. The former 
received Wentworth with much kindness and courtesy, and Florence did 
not disguise her pleasure at seeing^ him again. 

When he returned to the drawing-room, after dressing for dinner, he 
found Florence alone. She had a drawing in her hand, which, on his 
approach, she hastily replaced on the table, with its face downwaids. 

“ I have seen one of your drawings this morning,'* said Wentworth, 
which pleased me so much, that I am desirous of seeing further 
specimens.” 

I will fetch my portfolio,” said Florence, rising. 

** May 1 look at that one before you ?" 

Florence coloured, and did not reply; and Wentworth, observing her 
embarrassment, changed the^ subject. But Florence uncovered the draw- 
ing, and moved towaw him Sir Robert Craven*# portnut. 

I congratulate you ou having made such au excellent likeness, Miss 
Hamilton," said Wentworth, rather coldly. 

It is not my doing,” said Florence, eagerly. ** Sir Robert has just 
sent it for us to look at.” ^ 

<< Does Captain Wentworth think the portrait a good one?” asked Lady 
Seagrove, who now entered with Miss Trimmer. “ You will be sorry to 
hear, Florence, that the original cannot dine here to-day.” 

Wentworth watched Florence's countenance as Lady Seagrove spoke, 
and observed that she looked down, while the colour in her cheeks deep- 
ened. Dinner, however, was at this moment announced, and no more was 
said on the subject. 

After dinner the party walked in the garden, and on their return to the 
house Florence sung and played. 

Her voice, a rich mezzo-soprano, was beautiful and highly cultivated, 
and she possessed not only great taste, hut a thorough knowledge of 
music. The song she selected was not one of those requiring mere flexi- 
bility of voice and brilliancy of execution, but one which called for pathos 
and deep feeling ; and her singing did jftstice to the composition. 

Wentworth listened to her with delight. ‘ With a fine enr, and a mind 
formed to understand the highAt mid most intellectual order of music, 
he had devoted much time to the study of this delightful art, for which, 
from a child, he had evinced a decided talent. 

On Lady Seagrove’s asking him whether he sung ; and Miss Trimmeris 
remarking that she wath thure he did by hith fathe while Florence 
begged him to sing, he replied that he would be happy to do so if she 
woidd accompany him. Florence gladly assented, and requested him to 
select a song, which, as she had a great deal of music besides what was 
calculated to suit her own voice, he had no difficulty in doing. She Was 
as much charmed with his performance as he had been wiui hers ; ajid 
^ven Lady Seagrove, who nad very little feeling or love for mnsio— 
although, like many with whom tfab is the case, she affected to have a 
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great deal— -wae etnick vith the beauty of hie Toiee, which was a low 
tenor, remarkA»ly sweet, and full in quality. 

SIm then expressed a desire to hear Florence and Wentworth sing a 
duel^ which was immediately complied with; and she pronounced that 
their voices harmonised beautifully ; in which opinion b^ter judges and 
more severe critics might have agreed with her. 

“Really, Captain Weritworth,** said Miss Trimmer, in her sweetest 
lisp, “you do thing motht delightfully. I declare, when you and Florenth 
were thinging that duet, I fanthied mythelf at the Italian Opera. Do 
you ever condethend to thing Englkh, or do ypu, like a great many 
people, make a point of thinging nothing but foreign langua^th ?** 

“ No, indeed,” replied Wentworth. “lam very fond of singing Eng- 
lish songs when I am fortunate enough to meet with one that is a fine, or 
even a moderately fine composition; but the reason that I, and I have no 
doubt many others, sing but few English songs is, that there are so very 
few Englisn songs worth singing.” 

“Do you, then,” said L^y Seagrove, “ forget Balfe, Bishop, Arne, 
Wallace, Severn, and other composers of that dass? Surely some of their 
songs are very pretty.” . « 

“ So they are,” said Wentworth ; “ they are very pretty trifles ; things 
which one is pleased wCth hearing two or three times and then grows 
weary of, which will enjoy a degree of popularity for a few years, and then 
be forgotten for ever. There are brilliant exceptions, 1 g^ant, for each 
of the composers you have mentioned, and several of the same class you 
have not mentioned, ha|p written melodies of which even the best Italian 
masters need not be ashamed.” 

“ And does not this prove,” said Florence, “ that the want of classical 
compositions in the English school, which like yourself I have often 
lamented, does not proceed so much from a deficiency of talent as from a 
wrong direction of that talent ?” 

Wentworth said that he was quite of her opinion ; and Florence re- 
marked, “ Some people object that the English language is so ill-adapted 
for singing, as to be a great drawback to composers of vocal music ; but 
I do n6t agree with them.” • 

“Nor do I,” said Wentworth. “ I query whether our language, con- 
sidered in reference to singing, is not superior both to French and 
German, for it has a boldness and energy which the French wants, and 
is free from the guttural sounds of the German.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Seagrove, when we were in London this season 
we heard an English version of the ^ Puritani,* and I could not help think- 
ing the words sounded disagreeably?’ ” 

“Our language,” said Wentworth, c“ never sounds to greater disad- 
vantage than in translations of Italian operas. The languages are so 
utterly dissimflar, that the translator has more than the usual difficulties to 
contend with. An English version of * Freischutz,’ or ^ Jessonda,’ is &r 
more harmonious, from there being some general resemblance in the 
words and construction of the English and German. But it is not by 
translations that we should judge* of the capabilities of our own lan- 
guage for sin^png. Take poetry, written without the— as one might 
think — almost insuperable obstacles a translator and adapter of the words 
of vocal music has to contend with^ and then say if ours is not both a 
fine-sounding and a musical language.” 
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BOOK 1. 

Chapter VIII. 

THE RUINED CONVENTUAL CSURCH. 

Beneath a wild cherry-tree, planted by chance in the abbey gardens, 
and of such remarkable size that it almost rivalled the elms and lime- 
trees surrounding it, and when in bloom resembled on enormous garland, 
stood two young maidens, both of rare beauty, though in totally liferent 
styles: the one being fair-haired and blue-eyed, with a snow^ skin 
tinged with delicate bloom, like that of roses seen through milk, to 
borrow a simile from old Anacreon ; while the other far eclipsed her in 
the brilliancy of her complexion, the dark splendour of her eyes, and the 
luxuriance of her jetty tresses, which, unbound and knotted with ribands, 
flowed down almost to the ground. In age, there was little disparity 
between them, though perhaps the dark-haired girl might be a year 
nearer twenty than the other, ^nd somewhat more of seiiousuoss, though 
not much, sat upon her lovely countenance tlian on the other’s laughing 
features. Diflerent were they, too, in degree, and here social position 
was infinitely in favour of the fairer girl, but no one would have judged 
it so if not previously acquainted with their history. Indeed, it was 
rather the one having least title to be proud (if any one has such title) 
who now seemed to look up to her companion with mingled admiration 
and regard ; the latter being entbialled ab the moment by the rich notes 
of a thrush poured from a neighbouring lime-tree. 

Pleasant was the garden where the two girls stood, shaded by great 
trees, laid out in exquisite parterres, with knots and figures, quaint 
flower-beds, shorn trees and hedges, covered alleys and arbours, terraces 
and mounds, in the taste of the time, and above all an admirably kept 
bowling-green. It was bounded on the one hand by the ruined chapter- 
house and vestry of the old monastic structure, and on the other by the 
stately pile of buildings formerly roaung part of the abbot’s lodging, m 
which the long gallei^ was situated, some of its windows looking Upoij^ 
the bowling-green, and then kept in excellent condition, but now roofless 
and desolate. Behind them, on the right, half-hidden by trees, lay the 
desecrated and despoiled conventual church. Reared'^ at such cost, and 
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^ with so much magnificence, by thirteen abbots — ^the great work having 
been commenced, as heretofore stated, by Robert de Topcliffe, in 1330, 
and only completed in all its details by John Paslew — ^this splendid 
structure, surpassing, according to Whitaker, “ many cathedrals in ex- 
tent,” was now abandoned to the slow ravages of decay. Would it never 
encountered worse enemy ! But some half century later, the hand of 
mij^ was called in to accelerate its destruction, and it was then almost 
entirely rased to the ground. At the period in question, though partially 
unroofed, and with some of the walls destroyed, it was still beautiful and 
picturesque — more picturesque, indeed, than in the days of its pride and 
splendour. The tower with its lofty crocheted spire was still standing, 
though the latter was cracked, and tottering, and the jackdaws roosted 
within its windows and belfry. Two ranges of broken columns told of 
the bygone glories of the aisles ; and the beautiful side chapels having 
escaped injury better than other parts of the fabric, remained in tolerable 
preservation. But the choir and high altar were stripped of all their 
rich carving and ornaments, and the rain dcseended through the open 
rood-loft upon the now grass-grown graves of the abbots in the pres- 
bytery. Tlcre and there the ramified iniillions still retained their wealth 
of painted glass, and tlie grand eastern window shone gorgeously as of 
yore. All else was neglect and ruin. Briers and turf usurped the place 
of the mai'ble pavement ; many of the pillars were festooned with ivy ; 
and, in some places, the shattered walls were covered with creepers, and 
trees had taken root in the crevices of the masonry. Beautiful at all 
times wei'e these magnificent ruins ; but never i|o beautiful as when seen 
by the witching light of the moon — the hour,* according to the best 
authority, when all ruins should bo viewed— when the long lines of broken 
pillars, the mouldering arches, and the still glowing panes over the altar, 
had a magical effect. 

In front of the maidens stood a square tower, part of the defences of 
the religious establishment erected by Abbot Lyndelay, in the reign of 
Edward IIL, but disused and decaying. It was sustained by high and 
richly-groined arches, crossing the swift mill-race, and faced the river. 
A path led tlirough the ruined chapter-house to the spacious cloister 
quadrangle, once used as a cemetery for the monks, but now converted 
into a kitchen-garden, its broad area being planted out, and fruit trees 
trained against the hoary wallg. Little of the old refectory was left, 
except the diktpidated stairs once conducting to the gallery where the 
brethren wore wont to take their meak, but uie inner wall still served to 
inclose the garden on that side. Of the dormitory, formerly constituting 
the eastern angle of the cloisters, the shell w^as still left, and it was used 
partly as a gran^, partly as a shed for cattle, the farm-yard and tene- 
ments lying on this side. 

Thus it will be seen that the garden and grounds, filling up the ruins 
of Wholley Abbey, offered abundant points of picturesque attraction ; all 
of which, with the exception of the ruined conventual church, had been 
visited by the two girls. They fiad tracked the labyrinths of passages, 
scaled the broken staircases, crept into the roofless and neglected cham- 
bers, peered timorously into the black and yawning vaiflts, and now, 
having finished their mvesti^tious, had paused for awhile, previous to 
extending their ramble to Uie church, beneath the wild cherry-tree to 
listen to the warbling of the birds. 
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You diould hear the nightingales at Middleton, Alison,” observed 
Dorothy Assheton, breaking silence ; they sing even more exquisitely 
than von thrush. You must come and see me. I should like to show 
you tne old house and gardens, though they are very different from these, 
and we have no ancient monastic nuns to ornament them. Still, they 
are very beautiful ; and, as I find you are fond of flowers, I will sliow you 
some 1 have reared myself, for I am something of a gardener, Alison. 
Promise you will come.” ** 

I wish I dared promise it,” replied Alizon. 

“ And why not, then?” cried Dorothy. What should prevent you? 
Do you know, Alizon, what I should like better tlian all? You are so 
amiable, and so good, and so— so very pretty; nay, don't blush— *there is 
no one by to hear me — you are so charming ^together, that I should like 
you to come and live with me. You shall be my handmaiden if you 
will.” 

should desire nothing better, sweet young lady,” replied Alizon; 
but ” 

“ But what ?” cried Dorothy. “ You have only your own consent to 
obtain.” 

Alas! I have,” replied Alizon. • 

“ How can that beT cried Dorothy, with a disappointed look. “ It is 
not likely your mother will stand iii the way of your advancement, and 
you have not, I suppose, any other tie? Nay, forgive me if 1 appeal* 
too inquisitive. My curiosity only proceeds from the interest I take in 
you.” 

I know it — I fceH dear kind young lady,” replied Alizon, with the 
colour again mounting her cheeks. have no tie in the world except 
my family. But I am persuaded my mother will never allow me to quit 
her, however great the advantage might be to me.” 

“ Well, though sorry, T am scarcely surprised at it,” said Dorothy. 
“ She must love you too dearly to part with you.” 

I wish I could think so,” sighed Alizon. Proud of me in some 
sort, though with little reason, she may be, but love me, most assuredly, 
she does not. Nay, more, 1 am persuaded she would be glad to be freed 
from my presence, which is an evident restraint and annoyance to her, 
were it not for some motive stronger than natural affection that binds her 
to me.” 

‘‘Now, in good sooth, you amaze mi, Alizon I” cried Dorothy. “What 
possible motive can it be, if not of a{Pect;ion ?” * 

“ Of interest, I think,” repli^ Ahzon. “ I speak to you without re- 
serve, dear young lady, for the sympathy you have shown mo deserves and 
demands confidence on my part, and there are none with whom 1 can 
fireely converse, so that every emotion has been locked up in my own 
bosom. My mother fancies 1 shall one day bo of use to her, and, there- 
fore, keeps me with her. Hints to this effect she has thrown out, when 
indulging in the uncontrollable fits of passion to which she is liable. And 
yet 1 have no just reason to oompliuti, for though she has shown me little 
maternal tenclerness, and repelled all exliibition of affection on my part, 
she has treated me very differently from her other children, and withniKicli 
greater consideration. I can moke slight boast of education, but the best 
we viUage could afford has been riven me ; and I have derived much reli- 
gious culture from good Doctor Ormerod. The kind ladies of the vicarage 
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proposed, as you have done, that I should live with them, but my mother 
forbade it; enjoining on the penl of incurring her displeasure, not to 
leave her, and reminding me of all the benefits I have received from her, 
and of the necessity of making an adequate return. And, ungrateful in- 
deed, I should be, if I did not comply ; for though her manner is harsh 
and cold to me, she has never ill-used me, as she has done her favourite 
child, my little sister Jennet, but has always allowed me a separate 
chamber, where I can retire when I please, to read, or meditate, or pray. 
For alas I dear young lady, I dare not pray before my mother. Be not 
shocked at what I tell you, but I cannot hide it. My poor mother denies 
herself the consolation of religion — never addresses herself to Heaven in 
prayer — never opens the Book of Life and Truth — never enters church. 
In ner own mistaken way she has brought up poor little Jennet, who has 
been taught to make a scoff at religious truths and ordinances, and has 
never been suffered to keep holy the Sabbath-day. Happy and thankful 
am I, that no such evil lessons have been taught me, but rather that I 
have profited by the sad example. In my own secret chamber 1 have 
prayed, daily and nightly, for both — prayed that their hearts might be 
turned. Often have I besought my mouier to let me take Jennet to 
church, but she never wcAild consent. And in that poor misguided child, 
dear young lady, there is a strange mixture of good and ill. Afflicted 
with personal deformity, and delicate in h(‘alth, the mind, perhaps, sym- 
pathising with the body, she is wayward and uncertain in temper, but 
sensitive and keenly alive to kindness, and with a shrewdness beyond her 
years. At the risk of offending my mother, fmy. felt confident I was 
acting rightly, I have endeavoured to instil rclij^Vs principles into her 
heart, and to inspire her with a love of truth. Sometimes she has listened 
to me; and I have observed strange strugglcsin her nature, as if the good 
were obtaining mastery of the evil priuciple, and I liave striven the more 
to convince her, and win her over, but nc^er with entire success, for my 
efforts have been overcome by pernicious counsels and sceptical sneers. 
Oh, dear young lady, what would I not dq to be the instrumeut of her 
salvation !" 

You pain me much by this relation, Alizon,” said Dorothy Assheton, 
who had listened with profound attention, ** and 1 now wish more ardently 
thau ever to take you from such a family.’* 

“ I cannot leave them, dear young lady,’* replied Alizon ; “for I feel 
I may be of infinite service — especially to Jennet — by staying with 
them. Where there is a soul to he gavep, especially the soul of one dear 
as a sister, no sacrifice can be too great to make — no price too heavy to 
pay. By the blessing of Heaven I hope to save her ! And that is the 
great tie that binds me to a home only so in name.'* 

I will not oppose your virtuous intentions, dear Alizon," replied 
Dorothy ; but I must now mention a circumstance in connexion with 
your mother, of wMch you are perhaps iu ignorance, but which it is right 
you should know, and therefore no fuse delicacy on my part shall restrain 
me from mentioning it. Your granfimother, old Demdike, is in very ill 
repute in Fondle, and is stigmatised by the common folk, and even by 
others, os a witch. Your mother, too, shares in the opprobrium attaching 
to her." 

^ I dreaded this,” replied Alizon, turning deadly pale, and trembling 
violently ; ** I feor^ you had heard the terrible report. But oh, believe 
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it not. My poor moUier is erring enougliy but she is not so bad as that. 
<%, believe it not !” 

I will not believe it,** said Dorothy, since she is blessed with such 
a daughter as you. But what I fear is that you — you, so kind, so good, 
BO beautiful — may come under the same ban.” 

** I must run tms risk also, in the good work I have appointed myself,** 
replied Alizon. "If 1 am ill thought of by men, 1 shall have the 
approval of my own conscience to uphold me. Whatever betide, and 
whatever be said, do not you think ill of me, dear young lady." 

" Fear it not,” returned Dorothy, earnestly. 

While thus conversing, they gradually strayed away from tlie cheny- 
tree, and, taking a winmng path leading in that direction, entered tne 
conventual church, idiout me middle of the south aisle. After gasing 
with wonder and delight at the still majestic pillars, that, like ghosts of 
the departed brethren, seemed to protest against the desolation around 
them, they took their way along tne nave, through broken arches, and 
over prostrate fragments of stone, to the eastern extremity of the fane, 
and having admired the light sliafU and clerestory windows of the choir, 
as well as the magnificent painted glass over altar, they stopped 
before an arched doorway on the righ^ with two Gothic niches, in one of 
which was a small stone statue of Saint Agnes, with her lamb, and in 
the other a similar representation of Saint Margaret, crowned, and 
piercing the dragon, with a cross. Both were sculptures of much merit, 
and it was wonderful they had escaped destruction. The door was 
closed, but it easily Ofpned when tried by Dorothy, and they found 
tliemselves in a small but beautiful chapel. What stinick them chicfiy 
in it was a magnificent monument of white marble, enriched witn 
numerous small shields, painted and gilt, supporting two ri*cumbent 
figures, representing Henry de Lacy, one of the founders of the abbey, 
and his consort. The knight was cased in plate armour, covered with a 
surcoat, emblazoned with his anus, and his feet resting upon a hound. 
This superb monument was wholly uninjured, tlie painting and gilding 
being still fresh and bright. Behind it a fiag had been removed, disco- 
vering a flight of steep stone steps, leading to a vault, or other subter- 
rauoaTi chamber. 

After looking round this chapel, Dorothy remarked, 

" There is something else that has ^st occurred to me. When a 
child, a strange dork tale was told me to the effect that th» lost ill-fated 
Abbot of Whallcy laid his dying curse ►upon your grandinotlicr, then 
an infant, predicting that she s&uld be a witch, and the mother of 
witches.” 

“I have heard the. dread tradition, too,” rejoined Alizon; “but I 
cannot, will not believe it. An all-benign Power will never sanction such 
terrible imprecations.” ^ 

" Far be it from mo to afilinn the contrary,*' replied Dorothy ; " but it 
is undoubted that some families have .been, and are, under the influence 
of an inevitable fatality. In one respect, connected also with the same 
unfortunate prelate, 1 might instance our own family. Abbot Paslew js 
said to be unlucky to us even in his grave. If such a curse as 1 have 
described hangs over the head of your family, all your efforts to remove 
it will be ineffrotual.” 

“ I trust not,” said Alizon. " Oh ! dear young lady, you have now 
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penetrated the secret of my heart The mystery of my life is laid open 
to yon. Disguise it as I may, I cannot but believe my mother to be 
under some baneful influence. Her unholy life, her strange actions, all 
impress me with the idea. And there is the same tendency in Jennet.” 

“ You have a brother, have you not?” inquired Dorothy. 

I have,” returned Alizon, slightly colouring; “but I see little of 
him, for he lives near my grandmother in Pendle Forest, and always 
avoids me in his rare visits here. You will think it strange when I tell 
you I have never beheld ray grandmother Dcmdike.” 

“ 1 am glad to hear it,” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“ I have never even been to Pendle,” pursued Alizon, “ though 
Jennet and my mother go there frequently. At one time I much wished 
to see my aged relative, and pressed my mother to take me with her ; 
but she refused, and now I have no desire to go.” 

“ Strange!** exclaimed Dorothy. Everything you tell me strengthens 
the idea 1 conceived the moment I saw you, and which my brother also 
entertained, that you are not the daughter of Elizabeth Device.’* 

“Did your brother think this?” cried Alizon, eagerly. But she im- 
mediately cast down her eyes. 

“ He did,*’ replied Dorothy, not noticing her confusion. “ ^ It is im- 
posslhh*,’ he said, ‘ that that lovely ^rl can be sprung from* — but I will 
not wound you by adding the rest.” 

“ I cannot disown my kindred,** said Alizon. Still, I must confess 
that some notions of the sort have crossed me, arising, probably, from 
my mother’s extraordinary treatment, and from many other circumstances, 
which, though trifling in themselves, were not without weight in leading 
me to the conclubion. Jlitheito, I have treated it only as a passing fancy ; 
but if you and Master Richard Assheton** — and her voice slightly fal- 
tered as she pronounced the name — “ think so, it may warrant me in 
more seriously considering the matter.” 

“ Do consider it most seriously, dear Alizon,” cried Dorothy. “ I have 
made up iny mind, and Richard has mado up his mind, too, tnat you are 
not Mother Deindike’s granddaughter, nor Elizabeth Device’s daughter, 
nor Jennet's sister — nor ai^y relation of theirs. We are sure of it, and 
we will have you of our mind.” 

The fair and animated speaker could not help noticing the blushes 
that mantled Alizon* s cheeks as she spoke, but she attributed them to 
other than the true cause. Nor did she mend the matter as she pro- 
ceeded. • • 

“ I am sure you are well born, Alizon,” she said, ^^and so it will be 
found in the end. And Richard thinks so, too, for he said so to me, and 
Richard is my oracle, Alizon.” 

In spite of herself, Alizon’s eyes sparkled with pleasure; but she 
speedily checked the emotion. 

“ I must not indulge the dream,” she ssud, with a sigh. 

“ Why not?” cried Dorothy. will have strict inquirieS)*inade as to 
your history,” 

“ I cannot consent to it,” replied Alizon. 1 cannot leave one, who, 
if she be not my parent, has stood to me in that relation. Neither can 
1 have her brought into tT«>ub1e on my account. What will she think of 
me, if she learns I . have indulged such a notion ? She will say, and 
with truth, that I am the most ungrateful of human beings, as well as 
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the most unnatural of children. No, dear young lady, it must not be. 
These fancies are brilliant, but fallscious, and, like bubbles, burst as soon 
as formed.” 

** I admire your sentiments, though I do not admit the justice of your 
reasoning,” rejoined Dorothy. “ It is not on your own account merely, 
though that is much, that the secret of your birth, if there be one, ougnt 
to be cleared up; but, for the sake of those with whom you may be con- 
nected. There may be a mother, like mine, w^eeping for you as lost — a 
brother, like Richard, mourning you as dead. Think of the sad hearts 
your restoration will make joyful. As to Elizabeth Device, no considera- 
tion should be shown her. If she has stolon you from your parents, as I 
suspect, she deserves no pity.” 

All this is mere surmise, dear >oung lady,” replied Alizon. 

At this juncture, they were startled by seeing an old woman come 
from behind the monument and plant herself before them. Both uttered 
a cry, and would have fled, but a gesture from the crone detained them. 
Very old was she, and of strange and sinister aspect, almost blind, bent 
double, with frosted brows and chin, and shaking with palsy. 

“ Stay where you are,” cried the hag, in an imperious tone. “ I want 
to speak to you. Come nearer to me, my pretty wheaus, — ^nearer — 
nearer.” 

And as they complied, drawn towards her by an impulse they could 
not resist, the old w'omaii caught hold of Alizoti’s arm, and said, with a 
chuckle, ‘‘ So, you are the wench they call Alizon Device, eh?” 

“Ay,” replied Alizon, trembling like a dove in the talons of a 
hawk. 

“ Do you know who I am ?” cried the hag, grasping her yet more 
tightly. “ Do you know w'ho I am, I say ? If not, I will tell you. 
I am Mother Chattox, of Pendle Forest, the rival of Mother Demdike, 
and the enemy of all her accursed brood. Now, do you know me, 
wench ? Men call me witch. Whether I am so or not, I have some 
power, as they and you shall •find. Mother Demdike has often defied 
me — often injured me, but 1 will have my revenge upon her — ha! ha !” 

“ Let me go,” cried Alizon, greatly terrified. 

“ 1 will run and bring assistance,” cried Dorothy. And she flew to the 
door, but it resisted her attempts to open it 

“ Come back,” screamed the hag. “ J^ou strive in vain. The door is 
fast shut — fast shut. Comeback, 1 say. Who are you ?”,Bhe added, as 
the maid drew near, ready to sink •with terror. “ Your voice is an 
Assheton’s voice. I know you now. You are Dorothy Assheton — whey- 
skinned, blue-eyed Dorotny. listen to me, Dorothy. I owe your 
family a grudge, and if you provoke me I will pay it off in part on you. 
Stir not, as you value your life.” 

The poor girl did not dare to move, and remained, os if fascinated by 
the terrible old woman. 

“ 1 will tell you what has happened^ Dorothy,” pursued Mother Chat- 
tox, “ I came hither to Whalley on business of my own; meddling with 
no one ; harming no one. Tread upon the adder and it will bite,' and 
when molested 1 bite like the adder. Your cousin, Nick Assheton, came 
in my way, called me ‘ witch,* and menaced me. 1 cursed him — ^ha ! ha! 
And then your brother Richard 

What of him, in Heaven’s name ?” almost shrieked Alizon. 
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** How’s this ?” exclaimed Mother Chattox, placing her hand on the 
beating heart of the girl. 

“ What of Richard Assheton ?” repeated Alizon. 

“ You love him, I feel you do, wench,*’ cried the old crone, with fierce 
exultation. 

“ Release me, wicked woman,” cried Alizon. 

“ Wicked, am I? ha! ha!” rejoined Mother Chattox, chuckling ma- 
liciously, “ Wause, forsooth, I read thy heart, and betray its secrets. 
Wicked, eh ! I tell thee, wench, again, Richard Assheton is lord and 
master here. Every pulse in thy bosom beats for him — for him alone. 
But beware of his love. Beware of it, I say. It shall bring thee ruin 
and despair.” 

“ For pity’s sake, release me,” implored Alizon. 

“ Not yet,” replied the inexorable old woman — “ not yet. My tale is 
not half told. My curse fell on Richard’s head, as it did on Nicholas’s. 
And then the hell-hounds thought to catch me ; but they were at fault. 
I tricked them nicely— ha! ha! However, they took my Nance — my 
pretty Nance — they seized her, bound her, bore her to the Calder — and 
there swam her. Curses light on them all! — all! — but chief on him who 
did it 1” 

“ Who was he?” inquired Alizon, tremblingly. 

Jem Device,” replied the old woman — “ it was he who bound her — 
he who plunged her in the river, he who swam her. But I will pinch 
and plague him for it. I will strew his conch with nettles, and all whole- 
some food shall be poison to him. His blood shall be as water, and his 
flesh shrink from his bones. lie shall waste a>vay slowly — slowly — 
slowly — till he drops like a skeleton into the grave ready digged for him. 
All connected with him shall feel ray fury. I would kill thee now, if 
thou werfc aught of his.” 

“ Aught of his ! What mean you, old woman?” demanded Alizon. 

“ Why this,” rejoined Mother Chattox, ‘‘and let the knowledge work 
in thee, to the eonfusiou of Bess Device. oThou art not her daughter.” 

“It is as I thought,” cried Dorothy Assheton, roused by the intelli- 
gence from her terror. 

“ I tell thee not this secret to pleasure thee,” continued Mother 
Chattox, “ but to confound Elizabeth Device. I have no other motive. 
She hath provoked my veiigeauQ^, and she shall feel it. Thou art not 
her child, 1 say. The secret of thy birth is known to me, but tlie time 
is not yet come for its disclosure. *^It shall out, one day, to the confusion 
of those who offend me. When thou goest home, tell thy reputed mo- 
ther what I have said, and mark how'shc takes the information. Ha! 
who comes here?” 

The hag’s last exclamation was occasioned by the sudden appearance 
of Mistress Nutter, who opened the door of the chapel, and staring in 
astonishment at the group, came quickly forward. 

“ What makes you here, Motlier^Cliattox?” she cried. 

“ I came here to avoid pursuit,” replied the old hag, with a cowed 
manner, and in accents sounding strangely submissive after her late infu- 
riated tone. 

“ What have you been saying to these girls?” demanded Mistress 
Nutter, authoritatively. 

“ Ask them,” the hag replied. 
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She declares that Ali 2 x>a is not the daughter of Elisabeth Device/’ 
cried Dorothy Assheton. 

Indeed !” exclaimed Mistress Nutter, quickly, and as if a spring of 
extraordins^ interest hod been suddenly touched. “ What reason hast 
thou for this assertion ?” 

“ No good reason,” replied the old woman, evasively, yet with evident 
apprehension of her questioner. 

“ Good reason or bad, I will have it,” cried Mistress Nutter. 

“ What you, too, take an inteTest in the wench like the rest?” returned 
Mother Chattox. “ Is she so very winning?” 

That is no answer to my question/* said the lady. “ Whose child is 
she?” 

Ask Boss Device, or Mother Demdike,” replied Mother Chattox ; 

“ th(^ know more about the matter than me.” 

“ 1 will have thee speak, and to the purpose,” cried tlie lad}^ angrily. 

‘‘ Many an one has lost a cliild wdio would gladly have it back again,” 
said the old hag, mysteriously. 

“ Who has lost one ?** asked Mistress Nutter. 

“ Nay, it [)a9seth me to tell,” replied the old woman, with affected 
ignorance. “ Question those who stole her. I have set you on the 
track. If you fail in pursuing it, come to me. You know whtsro to 
find me.” 

You shall not go thus,” said Mistress Nutter. 1 will have a direct 
answer now.” 

And as she spoke she waved her hands twice or thrice over the old 
woman. In doing this her figure seemed to dilate, and her countenance 
underwent a marked and feariul change. All her beauty vanished, her 
eyes blazed, and terror sat on her wrinkled brow. The hag, on the 
contrary, crouched lower down, and seemed to dwindle Jess than her 
ordinary size. Writhing as from heavy blows, and with a mixture of 
malice and fear in her countenance, she »Tiod, “ W'ero I to speak, you 
Avould not thank me. Let me«go.” 

Answer,” vociferated Mistress Nutter, disregarding the (caution, and 
speaking in a shaiT) piercing voice, strangely contrasting with her ordinary 
utterance. Answer, I say, or J will beat thee to the dust.” 

And she continued her gestures, while the sufferings of the old hag 
evidently increased, and she crouched n^earer and nearer to the ground, 
moaning out the w'ords, ‘^Do not force mo to speak. Ypu will rejient 
it ! — you will repent iti” • • , i 

“ Do not torment her thus, ms^m,” cried Alizon, who with Dorothy 
looked at the strange scene with mingled apprehension and wonderment. 

Much as 1 desii'e to know the secret of my birth, 1 would not obtain it 
thus.” 

As she uttered these words, the old woman contrived to shuffle and 
disappeared behind the tomb. 

Why did you interpose, Alizon,” cried Mistress Nutter, somewhat 
angrily, and dropping her hands. ** You broke the power 1 had over lier. 

1 would liave compelled her to speak.” 

I thank you, gracious lady, for your consideration,” replied AliioD, 
gratefully ; “ but die sight was too painful.” 

What has become of her — where is she gone?” cried Dorothy, peep- 
ing behind the tomb. She has crept into Ais vault, 1 suppose.” 
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** Do Tiot trouble yourself about her more, Dorothy,” said Mistress 
Nutter, resuming her wonted voice and wonted looks. Let us return 
to the house. Thus much is ascertained, Alizon, that you are no child of 
your supposed parent. Wait a little, and the rest shall be found out for 
you. And, meantime, bo assured that I take strong interest in you.*’ 

“That we all do,” added Dorothy. 

“ Thank you ! thank you 1’* exclmmcd Alizon, almost overpowered. 

With this they went foi'th, and traversing the shafted aisle, quitted 
the conventual church, and took their way along the alley leading to the 
garden. 

“ Say not a word at present to Elizabeth Device of the information you 
have obtained, Alizon,” observed Mistress Nutter. “1 have reasons for 
this counsel, which I will afterwards explain to you. And do you keep 
silence on the subject, Dorothy.” 

“ May I not tell Richard?” said the young lady. 

“ Not Richard — not any one,” returned Mistress Nutter, “ or you may 
seriously affect Alizon *s prospects.” 

“ You have cautioned mo in time,” cried Dorothy, “ for here comes my 
brother with our cousin Nicholas.” 

And as she spoke a turn in the alley showed Richard and Nicholas 
Assheton, advancing towards them. 

A strange revolution had bften produced in Alizon’s feelings by the 
events of tho last half hour. The opinions expressed by Dorothy As- 
sheton, as to her birth, had been singularly contirmed by Mother Chat- 
tox; but could reliance be placed on the old woman’s assertions? Might 
they not have been made with mischievous intent? And was it not 
possible, nay, probable, that, in her place of concealment behind the 
tomb, the vindictive hag had overheard the previous conversation with 
Dorothy, and based her own declaration upon it? All these suggestions 
occurred to Alizon, but the previous idea having once gained admission to 
her breast, soon establislied itself firmly there, in spite of doubts and mis- 
givings, and began to mix itself up uith new thoughts and wishes, with 
which other persons were connected ; for she could not help fancying she 
might be well-born, and if so the vast distance heretofore existing between 
her and Richard Assheton might bo greatly diminished, if not altogether 
removed. So rapid is the progress of thought, that only a few minutes 
were required for this long train «»f reflections to pass through her mind, 
and it was merely put to flight by the approach of the main object of her 
#thoughts. '* • 

On joining the party, Richard Asst^eton saw plainly that something 
had happened; but as both his sister and Alizon laboured under evident 
embarrassment he abstained from making inquiries as to its cause for the 
present, hoping a better opportunity of doing so would occur, and the 
conversation was kept up by Nicholas Assheton, who described in his 
wonted lively manner the encounter with Mother Chattox and Nance 
Redferne, the swimming of the latter, and the trickery and punishment 
of Potts. During the recital Mistress Nutter often glanced uneasily at 
the two girls, but neither of them offered any interruption, uutil Nicholas 
had finished, when Dorothy taking her brother’s hand, said, with a look 
of affectionate admiration, ‘‘ You acted like yourself, dear Richard.” 

Alizon did not venture to give utterance to the same sentiment but her 
looks plainly expressed it. 
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I only wished you had punished that cruel James Device as well as 
saved poor Nance,” added Dorothy. 

Hush !" exclaimed Richard, glancing^ at Alizon. 

You need not be afraid of hurting her feelings,” cried the young lady* 
** She docs not mind him now.” 

“ What do you mean, Dorothy?” cried Ricliard, in surprise. 

“ Oh, nothing— nothing,” she replied, hastily. 

“ Perhaps you will explain,” said Richard to Alizon. 

Indeed I cannot,” she answered, in confusion. 

“ You would have 
Nicholas, turning to 
—ha!” 

“ You have made a bitter enemy of him, Nicholas,” observed Mistress 
Nutter; “ so look well to yourself.” 

“ I heed him not,” rejoined the squire ; “he knows me now too well to 
meddle with me again, and 1 shall take good care how I put myself in 
his power. One thing I may mention, to show the impotent malice of 
the knave. J ust as he was setting off, ho said, * This is not the only dis- 
covery of witchcraft I have made to-day. I liave another case, nearer 
home.* What could he mean?” 

“ I know not,*’ replied Mistress Nutter, a shade of disquietude passing 
over her countenance. “ But ho is quite capable of bringing the charge 
against you or any of us.” 

“ He is so,” said Nicholas. “ After wdiat has occun*ed, I wonder 
whether he will go over to Rough Lee to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Very likely not,” replied Mistress Nutter ; ‘‘and in that case Master 
Roger Nowell must provide some other person competent to examine the 
boundary-line of the properties on his behalf.” 

“ Then you are confident of the adjudication being in your favour?” 
said Nicholas. 

“ Quite so,” replied Mistr^s Nutter, with a self-satisfied smile. 

“The result, I hope, may Justify your expectation,” said Nicholas; 
“but it is right to tell you, that Sir Ralph, in consenting to postpone hia 
decision, has only done so out of consideration to you. If the division of 
the properties be as represented by him. Master Nowell will unquestion- 
ably obtain an award in bis favour.” 

“ Under such circumstances, he may,” said Mistress Nutter ; “ but you 
will find the contrary turn out to be the fact. I will shov^ you a plan 1 
have had lately prepared, and you can then judge for yourself.” 

W^hile thus conversing, the party passed through a door in the high 
stone wall dividing the garden from the court, and proceeded towards the 
principal entrance of the mansion. Built out of the ruins of the abbey, 
which had served as a very convenient quarry for the construction of this 
edifice, as well as for Portfield, the house was large and irregular, planned 
chiefly with the view of embodying part of the old abbot’s lodging, and 
consisting of a wide front, with two wings, one of which looked into the 
court, and the other, comprehending the long galleiy, into the garden* 
The old north-east gate of the abbey, with its lofty archway and 
battled walls, served as an entrance to the great court-yard, and at its 
wicket ordinarily stood Ned Huddlestone, the porter, though he was 
absent on the present occasion, being occupied with the May-day 
festivities* Immediately opposite the gateway sprang a flight of stone 


laughed to see Potts creep out of the river,” siud 
Dorothy ; “ he looked just like a drowned rat— -ha! 
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stepS) with a double landing-place and a broad balustrade of the same 
material, on the lowest pillar of which was placed a large escutbheon 
sculptured with the arms of the family — argent, a mullet sable — ^with a 
rebus on the name^an ash on a tun. The great door to which these 
steps conducted stood wide open, and before it, on the upper landing- 
place, were collected Lady Assheton, Mistress Braddyll, Mistress Nicho- 
las Assheton, and some other dames, laughing and conyeraing together. 
Some long-eared spaniels, favourites of the lady of the house, were 
chasing each other up and down tlie steps, disturbing the slumbers of a 
couple of 6ne bloodhounds in the court*yard; or persecuting the proud 
peafowl that strutted about to display their gorgeous plumage to the 
spectators. 

On seeing the party approach, Lady Assheton came down to meet 
them. 

“You have been long absent,’* she said to Dorothy; “but I suppose 
you have been exploring the ruins?” 

“ Yes, we have not left a hole or comer unvisited,” was the reply. 

“ That is right,” said Lady Assheton. “ I knew you would make a 
good guide, Dorothy. Of course you have often seen the old conventual 
church before, Alizon ?” 

“ I am ashamed to say I have not, your ladyship,” she replied. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Lady Assheton ; “and yet you have lived all 
your life in the village ?” 

“ Quite true, your ladyship,” answered Alizon ; “ but these mins have 
been prohibited to me.” 

“ Not by us,” said Lady Assheton; “ they are open to eveiy one.” 

“ I was forbidden to visit them by my mother,” said Alizon. And for 
the first time the word “ mother” seemed strange to her. 

Lady Assheton looked surprised, but made no remark, and mounting 
the steps led the way to a spacious though not very lofty chamber, with 
huge uncovered rafters, and a floor oftpoliqJied oak. Over a great fire- 
place at one side, furnished with immense andirons, hung a noble pair of 
antlers, and similar trophies of the chase were affixed to other parts of 
the walls. Here and there were likewise hung rusty skull-caps, breast- 
plates, two-handed and single-handed swords, maces, halberts, and arque- 
busscs, with chain-shirts, buff-jerkins, matchlocks, and other warlike im- 
plements, amongst which were several shields painted with the arms of 
the Asshetonsi and their alliances. High-backed chairs of gilt leather 
were ranged against the walls, and eboay cabinets inlaid with ivory were 
set between thetn at intervals, supporting rare specimens of glass and 
earthenware. Opposite the fireplace stood a large clook, curiously 
painted and decorated with emblematical devices, with the signs of the 
zodiac, and provided with movable figures to strike the hours on a 
bell; while from the centre of the roof hung a great chandelier of 
stag’s horn. 
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Ik one of xny solitary rambles in a distant county of Enffland» I 
chanced to €nd myself on the borders of a lonely wood, as evenmg ftilL 
As I stoodihesitatinff whether I should retrace my steps or penetrate 
into the mass of pathless forest, a figure crossed . xny way. It was one 
of those wanderers who may, at times, be seen in remote countrjr roads; 
an old man, tall and gauxi^ with a flowing beard, a turban on 1 m head, 
and his limbs clothed in the loose garments common to the inhabitants of 
Oriental climes. He carried before lum a small box, hanging bv leatb^ 
straps from his shoulders, containing cinnamon and mym, saffion 
and clores, and other grateful spices of the Indies and the l«eyant, with 
other wore of little value. The expression of his countenance, his 
brilliant eve, his aquiline profile, declamd him to be a Jew. The , rich 
blood of tne children of Israel flowed beneath the dark complexion of 
eastern origin. He had wandered from a distant country, a very lovely 
clime, than which there are few so fair beneath the sun— from Anatolia. 

He stopped as he approached me, and turning towards me a couiite-* 
nance deeply lined by care and fatigue, he said, gently, 

“ Have you any wish to buy the wares I carry ? Here are drugs, dried 
fruits, and pleasant spices. 1 have coffee from Mecca, gall from Sinoub, 
and figs from Aleipuo, I have pr^y trinkets— chains and rin^.’* 

I shook my head, and, as I was passing on, I fancied I noticed, in the 
dim light, that a tear trembled in the wanderer*8 eye. I stopped again, 
and said, 

You are ill and tired.*' 

I am poor,” answered he, but I was not always so. I am unhappy, 
but once was not; this is the eve of a festival held holy by the people of 
whom 1 am; I must pass it beneath the hedges or in the lone fields, for I 
am near none of my brethren.^ 

“ Your brethren?** I asked, inquisitively. , 

My fellow believers, I mean,” he replied; “ I am a Jew.’* 

“ They say,” 1 observed, anxious to testify an interest in the solitary 
wanderer, that your brethren are kind one to the other.** 

Sir,(’* replied the Israelite, the tie d common faith is a password be- 
tween us ; me rich will give food to bis poor brother, ike strong will 
lend an arm to the feeble, the ha^y tvilF console the wretched. When 
1 had wealth and strength and b&ppbi^ss, I hope 1 acted generously 
to my people.” 

X ou were rich, once,” I said, endeavouring to prove that my motive 
for inquiry was no impertinent sentiment. 

I was,” he said, but I have faUen.” 

Your stoiy has, perchance, been a strange one,” I remarked; ** 1 
should like to near it.” • 

Suddenly, his manner changed. A thousand emotions seemed tq 
straggling in his breast and to check the current of his voice. At len^hi 
after a pause, he said, 

Sir, I will tell it — at all times, it does me good. It matters not bow 
far I go on my journey to-night. Let us widk on, however, and I will 
tell you all. 
vox#. XIX. 


8 
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My name/’ he began, Eliezer, the son of Reuben. the 

whence I come, we are called by our fisther’s name, added to bur owl^ 
lieu of surname, .l^m time almost immemorial my ancestors dwelt in a 
little bouse a few paces within the gates of the Jewbh quarter of Smyrna. 
Here my fkther followed his father’s trade, and dealt in spices and drugs, 
for which he was famous even 
here I dwelt with him. 


beyond the precincts of the Ghetto; and 


When but a mere boy, I desired to marry a beautiful maiden living 
near us: my father, from prudent motives, opposed my wishes. For 
years I endwvoured to change his resolution; but in vain. He died, 

K ‘ sti ng a gainst my contracting the alliance on which I had set my 
n^ue he lived, 1 obeyed him ; but scarcely had the sods above 
his coffin clumped together, scarcely had the thirty days of mourning 
expired, when I went to my neighbour’s house and demanded his 
daughter in marriage, 

l^u will see that the disobedience of the son was avenged seventy- 
fold! 


My wife, after some few years of marriage, brought me but one^child, 
in giving life to whom, she sacrificed her own. This child, my daughter 
(whoso entrance in this valley of the shadow was embittered by the loss 
of one whom I had so fondly cherished), was, as you may well believe, 
very dear to me. I tended fier when she was a feeble baby ; I watched, 
with unceasing care, her progress from infancy to womanhood; f 
watched her, Heaven only knows ho# fondly ! and every summer that 
passed above her head, taught me how to love her more and more. 

She had no wish ungratiHcd ; every girlish fancy was anticipated. I, 
and all about me, made the great objeet of our lives to give her pleasure. 

But, iu this world, I have learned that no joy lasts for ever. 

It chanced one day — the very day that she had completed her 
eighteenth year, and was one of the most graceful and beautiful of the 
women of Smyrna — it chanced that I approached her room unexpect- 
edly. What was my astonishment, on entering, to perceive that she 
held in her hand a portrait! A portrait! — ^whoso could it be? I knew 
that such trifles were forbidden amongst Mussulmans. I sprang forward, 
excitedly, to examine the picture. She made an effort to conceal it ; but 
1 tore it from her, and 1 beheld the likeness of a young Christian — a 
merchant who lived near to us, ^thout the Ghetto. It was, I say, the 
likeness of a French Christian, an„aliep to her country, au alien to her 
brethren, an alien to her faith. Transported by my fury, 1 asked the 
meaning of this. The trembling girl threw herself at my feet, and, 
bursting into tears, endeavoured to assuage my anger, and told me — 
horrible tale for a Jewish father’s ears — told nie that she loved the 
Gentile 1 Yes, she told me she loved him ; that for three years she had 
cherished her love in secret ; and that the young Christian loved her, 
tenderly, in return. 

Then, ^rhen I heard all — ^whed I knew all — I cursed the Gentile 
aloud; I cursed him ruthlessly; and I bad also cursed my child, had not 
the sight of her touching and tearful beauty checked my voice ; and the 
memoiy of her dead mother, who perished to give me my daughter, 
staved the torrent of my rage. 

1 tried every means — persuasions, commands, advice, appeal to her 
heart, menace of unforgivmg wrath— -to induce her to abandon this fear- 
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fill attachment In Tain— -in Tain) die wSiinmoraUe; ahe nma iso- 
late in her adherence to her unholy ttm&tm. M laat haTine lonB 


lute in her adherence to her unholy ttm&tm. M laat, haTingi long; 
Btmg|led to combat this trouble, I resolTed on fatlr^g a great measoie. 

I sdd off my business, quiddy and therefore diindrantageouite; and 
then, without informing any one of my intentioiis, I quitted Binynia 
suddenhr, taking my daughter with me. 

^ My finrt halt was at a small town, a day’s jobrqey from Smyrna) I 
hired two chambers in a lonely hous^ and prepared to pass the night 
there^ • • . , • 

Early the next morning I rose to reoommenee iiy journey, 1 sought 
my daughter’s chamber, and bid her prepare to accompany me. e 
My God ! she had fled*— 4ed in the might— no one in the house 
• knew when nor whither. 

Fast as the fleetest hone oould fly, I *Bped 4)aok to Sflkynm^ and 
learnt, as I had expected, that the youbg Christiaff had left tlie town 
theqirerious morning. jDify suspicions were confirmed. My child— my 
soul — ^my treasure had fled with the alien. The great storm had broken 
over my devoted head. 

1 found Smma hateful to me) I plaod&*my bags of seqmns on|f» mule, 
with a small Dale of produce of Anatolia, nd quitted for ever the <dty 
in which I was born, where my fathen were buried, and where I *1121101 
hoped to die. 

1 crossed the Dardanelles, and fixed my residence at Constimtinople ; 
*bat the remembrance of my daughter weighed heavily on my soul. It 
gnawed on my spirit. I could not rest^ , 

1 made unceasing inquiries at the various embassies in Pera, At 
length my efforts mot with some success. I obtabed at the French 
legation a«clue. *I was told that« about eighteen months 6r two years 
before, two persons,* answering to the description I had drawn, had 
crossed the frontier dividing Turkey firom Hungaiy, professiiE; their in- 
tention to proceed to France. I flew to Vienna; tnonco traced tlie routo 
, of the* fugitives to Baden ; from Baden to Aiz-la-Chapelle; and there 
lost the thread of their progress for some time. •At last, 1 was enabled 
to trace them td Strasburg ; and, after a ceaseless and terrible search 
that lasted three years, 1 succeeded in procuring itformation that persons, 
answering to the appearaned of my dai^ter and hJ^ husband, had 
arrived some three months previously fn Paris, and had taken up their 
residence in the Rue Maubuee, siqaH,, mean street in one of the most 
unwholesome quarters of Paris, the one inhabited by the lower classes 
of Jews. * • • * . 

When I refhember^l I suffered during my three years’ search-^the 
frequently finiitless ^editions, the deepmss nights, the restloss days ; 
when I remember how full my joy was when I thopght that X should 
again see my cUld and me^t ner destroyer face to fiice,"— I do not 
wonder that 1 knelt down, oveijiowered, on the threshold of the^ bouse 
-where I learnt the last intelligence, bud gave wayJ^^fiir the tet tiiqp for 
yearfr—^ofinntie tears! •* ^ 

[Here the Jew paused, and, after a moment’s heiitalloii, proceeded as 
follows :] " 

I went soon to the Rue Mau||u€e, a mean and narrow ftae^ miwbolv 
‘ some^ as youj perhaps, know |pme quarters of that city to be. || enteorra 
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bouse after honse^ civelees |P the fact that in some jdaoea I waa ridiculed 
as a madman ; in others, scotAed as an agent of police. At lena^ in one 
liouse, I was informed there resided a lady who eould speak but little 
French, or even German, a favourite dialect of that part of Paris. I 
begged the porter to show me her room ; I fancied he hesitated, so I 
pushed some gold into his hand, and followed him up a filthy and dark 
staircase to an apaiiniant at ihe rery top of *the house. VEe paused 
before the door ; it Was open. I was to see my child again 1 
I do not remember how 1 entered, #r what 1 said or saw, at fi^t I 

S ' know — I only *i|pcal to mind— that I found myself on my knees 
re a low bed, on which lay a pale, emaciated, feeble creature, who 
pressed Hiy hands in hers, and said she was my daughter. 

She knew me again, despite the sorrows and the toils that bad furrowed . 
my brow #id blanched my hair. I ^hink, if my memory fails me not, 
that I did not recc^ise her ; she was so change ; she was beautiful no 
more; her hands that held mine were cold and numbed, as' if the veins 
that crossed them were bloodless utterly ; her hair was grey — not twenty- 
five years old, and her hi.ir all grey ! Her very voice bad changed its 
tone. Oh, Heaven ! what agoiy ! Six yean since I had seen her last, 
and the father did not kno#* his child again. 

But she !— she looked at me intently ; she called me by my name ; 
said she was my child, and sank back, speechless, in a heavy faint. She 
recovered soon, however, to tell me that she was more wretched than 
humaU lip had power to describe, and that her life hung on my.for« 
givtoess. ^ 

My forgiveness] poor child I Who, with a father^s heart, could have 
steel^ his spirit against the daughter who had been tom from him for 
six long year^ and then restored, steej^ in the darkest mis^ ? ^ What 
fiither, then, could have remember^ that she Had erred against his 
honour, mr against his faith ? What fatl^r, then, could have coldly 
seen her tears and heard her plaintive prayers ? What father, of human 
mould, but would have done as I did id tihat awful moment— I, who ^ 
clasped my sinning girl to my tom breast, and laid my hand gently on 
her nead, to bless her as I blest her in the olden daysj when her soul 
knew no impurity, anther heart no pang ? ^ * 

And then, at she laid on my brqast, Ae told me a sad story for a 
father’s ear. She said that sh6 had, ^at first, fied with the Clentile to 
Turkey, and thence, by the route have alluded to, she went to Paris. 
He had, in the beginning, treated** her kindly, and even lovingly ^ but 
when they onpe touched die soil of France Us nianner changed gradually 
towards hit — ^his voice became more harsh, his condi|ct ixtbre austere, his 
words less gently chosen, until, at last, he tAti^ her with rough 
unkindness. 

A child wits boAi to her at Strasburg. * After the birdi of dieir baby 
he began to return to his former bearing towards her ; his mamimr some- 
what sofl^ed ; he kfared elegant rooms for hw, and rendered her all 
rramsitelmntiqp. Wh^lbe ohil^ was some rixmonthsold, her seducer 
left h^ for a journey of some wedks, * He returned, unea^ieiAedl^^ in the 
middle of a wint^ night, bid her prepare to go wtdi faun on a.second 
tour, placed her in a emriage tiiat wmt^at the door, and removed Imr by 
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Arrii^g theqB^ he drove to the misiyfBble liouse in the Roe Meubfii^ 
'w^re she stiyred; left her there with her bal^; •and after die 
had been a few hours in Paris, he quitted her room, placing' in her hands 
a hundred francss, and a few words written on a slip bf paper ; and she 
never saw him more ! * * • ' * 

On the paper tha heartless ruffian had inseribed these orum words i 

* The daughter whd deserted her father, can have but little cause to 
blame the lover who deserts his mistress.’ 4 

She was then desolate-^ shudder to thinkdiow desolate! And^uow, 
in her cold solitude, remorse — ^which the voice ofpassion had long < 
stifled — ^burst on her soul in merciless violence. The memoiy of the 
past was morw cruel to her than the anticipation of the future. It is not 
so much the sorrow undeserved that drives men mad, as the tortures 0f 
remorse ; and thus her agony gredktrong, almost bejrond endurance. 

And then came another sorrow: a feaml disease, working premature 
dfcay, poisoned .-the currents of her blood. She pined mentally, and 
wasted bodily. Thi^sword and Its scabbard were destroyed in unison. 

I will not prolong the story of her sufferings. Let it be enough to 
say, that, as sne finiSbed the terrible recital, she drew the last coin left her 
from beneath her pillow, and, pointing to her sleeping baby, she said, 
calmly, • ^ 

* Now that then hast come, my father, I shall be saved one punish- 
ment, at least. I shall not see my daughter perish before mine eyes.’ 

* 1 . t • .1 1 1 




had ne^er hdhrd in the stranger land. I told her how» 1 had tilbvelled 
over weary leagues of ruggcU ground io haw the joy of Meeting her again; 
and how I readily forgave her every panther wajrwardness had cqfsed 
me; and how I telt that, after all,* perhaps I — not she — should bear the 
greater blam^ for not considering more generousty the impulses of youtli : 
for, do you see, she was my daughter! * Then I besought her, W all the 
love she bore me, to strive, with pious earnestness, to banish from ^er | 
mind all memory of tlfe tdied: then, we might iUng oblivioh over all 
past sorrows, and livi^as if trouble had hever fallen on our dwelling. 

But she said all such hope was vainj that, she knew she was dying, 
and now could die in peace, since she had seen me.again and had been 
feigiven. jiShe only asked to leave her child in my care ; but, when she 
placed the smiling baby in my arms, 1 ha^ for one moment, ^a thought 
of casting from me that fruit of aii^ ifjhcdy alliance — the offspring of him 
who haoV’Ofhed the disgrara of ^ay^ughter and the diAonour of my 
house. Bdt^better feelings droyw tpe shadow forth ; fqr, sir, it was my 
daugh.ter’s child. * * • 

After we faa^*talked*gentl]^*and calfely for a time, and she had told 
mo that her seducer was smown by the name of Victor Ani^pd name, 

I pray ydi, sir, never to iorget), I ^ught the aeemed to nBjt^wvwM 
grew mora her sfurit. eheered ; ^ even qpdto c*^ 
thought tluA mv prewnoe gave her new vigttutf and that An oomm. a|0' 
wiA me and her baby to tome tranquO and aecluded plaeli fiir,..i|r 
from the stnmger land of pollution, braeaA Ae tunny sky .of Ae 
fatiur-home. Thera might' the learn %get{ulneet at leak; to only 
that Ae went away— >&r away-rfrmn the wene of her mitery and tin. 
4nd 80 Ae night wore on. But, before manung brokn Ae rdapted 
fotally. Suddenly, | great Aange took plaoe. Suddenly, * Ae ctq> pf 
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hope 1 hod dared to raise to my Jips waa dashed ptile8i]y away* Sud- 
deuly, the heart that was pres^ to mine, fluttered^d stjppped its rert- 
less t^obs. Suddenly, a horrid instmet told me that my daughter, 
help me! my dauphter was dead! 

I heard a pien^g shrisk break froid her lips, as the soul winged its 
course to Hdhyen. 1 looked at her face, and IcMw ell then. Whatneed 
to grasp her j^ulse or touch her* lips. OhI sir, my%oart was desolate, in 
truth ; my child was dead. , 

[Again the wanderer mused, and, bending^iis brow on his hands, the 
hot tears fell fast down ms furrow^ cheeks, it ir not meet to see a 
childless father's grief, so I turned my head aside, until he resumed his 
story.] • • 

^ Sir (he continued, in a tremulous voice), I can weep now ; then^ 1 had 
no tears. And when my daughter niU laid in her grave, and her baby 
beside her, for the bud perished with, the parent flower, what tie had 1 
to hold me to life ? What more use was I in the broad world ? What li]|^ 
could bind me to existence? I had nothing more toilove — I had nothing 
more to guard — 1 had nothing more to ding to. No, dr, that was true ; 
but Hived still, for my task was not complete. I had t(f avenge, to avenge 
my daugliter's misery, her dishonour, and her death ! 

[As he said those words, if tears still gushed from his breast, the fire 
that must liave raged there had surely dried up, eternally, ihe blessed 
fount.] ^ 




agony^had yox^ heard her thruliug shriek as her spirit tote its^f away 
•—hod dyfbg eyes been fixed on yours with tf glance of such unutterable 
anm^ish— ha^ you seen all%hat I have seen, that I saw in that 
supreme hour!— oh! believe me, you* would have dashed from your heart 
all gentle thoughts everlastingly; you would have yielded faith, religion, 
charity, all to the excess of your misery; you Would have done as I have 
I done, or you are not human ; you wt>uld nhve sworn by the cold corpse 
of your dead child the oath I swore; you would^have prayed the prayer 
I prayed; ypu would ,h(ive framed the curse I frAied; and you would 
have osk^ the God who afSicted you never to let your bones rest in the 
grave tiU the death-hour of your child ^as avenged! * 

So, for dreary years — I do not Jmow how many, I never cared to 
count — I have sought the ruffiab, for he dwells in this countiy ; I have 
sought him for lonesome, toiling dws; and I must seek him stilL* I teU 
you, I must seek him till I die! ^ntbued the Israelite) ayn^^wiough 1 
live for ages! though 1 live till my vary meinoxy fiiils me, and 1 forget 
all — all the past— except that one great agony which drives me a 
wanderer on the cold face of eartii. 1 sfikll liv^ until i meet him*whom 
I have eur^^ my soul— and strike him to the ground— to avenge the* 
dypjo^aMpb of my lost darling in her murdexer’s blood!" 

f ^ said 1, grasping his arm ; 4 * remember that Our God toidy 

/ Ve^anoe is mine^ and 1 will repay 1' " * , 

Ido remmbOr it,” he answmd, bitterly ; but Be toid us, alsc^ to 
‘ tread the lion under foot, and tear the teeth from the montli of the 
dragon.' •This is my mission*^ 

But,” I asked, ^^is this {he sole object of your life? DoyouVhmder 
fixrtb— old, poor,^ wretphed^to wreak efi unholy vengeanee on him w]p 
wTCipged y our chil^ ; and forno other purpose ^ 
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Do not call it unholy^ replied the Jew. ^‘Heaven will ^ve me the 
power to fulfil a portion of the bitter, bitter curse that burst firom my fips 
over my girl’s dead body. No ! no I by the grave of my father, bv my 
hopes of redemption, I swear to you that I never will forget my dauratera 
farewell cry, and 1 never will forgive the fiend who murderea hsr V* 

But doM not that veiy memory of your past soirow»^ 1 adcedi faiiDg 
gentler thoughts to your burning breast ?” 

'^Gentler thoughts!” he answered! I tell ydU I have had no gentle 
thoughts for years. All tenderness is quenched for me eternal^. I 
know no peace, nor 13^, nor rest, save ^ere ttlond^’* |MSntin)r towards 
heaven with his thin hand. As he spoke these meLmohoIy words, bowed 
profoundly and passed on his weary way*^ lonely wanderer! feeble as a 
mere child physically, yet morally so strong in purpose. A madness, a 
horrid longing that must be bootless, and would be immeasurably culpable 
if gratified, drove liim on imceasingly. In the frantic hope that pos- 
sessed him, he liad almost forgotten the intensity of his sorrow. As I 
said before, a raging fire of veng^eance dried up the fount of team within 
his withered breast ! 

A few months after this adventure, I was driidng through tibe oOutity 
town of L-- —■ early in the morning. There was a great cr o wd in tfaie 
market-place, with mces upturned to where the shire gaol Eftod its dark 
and ugly front. Following the direction of the thousand eager eyes^ 1 
soon understood the cause that had drawn the multitude together. A 
man had just suffered the hideous and disgusting death whioh, de^te 
our strides in civilisation and our comprehension of religion, our leguda- 
tors still venture to inflict on the felon, and to make a lesson (Heaven 
knows how evil in effect) to their less enh|^tened fellows. A quivering 
form was hanging from a cord in the writhing agonips of death, and from 
his convulsive tortures the multitude were — to leam /-— to learn to respect 
the peace and pi^ the sufierings of others. SVooa the murmur in the 
crowd I soon heard all particulars of the culprit. Ho was a Frenchman ; 
a noted highway man, wno had had recourse to guilty life after loring 
his wealth at the gambling table. He was still young; his name was 
Victor Armond. And so the vengeance of Heftven had, at last, been 
wrought, and the pursuer knew it not. The body of the polluter waved 
disgracefully in the win^ and the wronged old man still went his lonely 
w^, and still would toil in pursuance^f his hopeless purpose, until his 
sufferings should cease beneaui the cold sod that his weary/eet wera tread- 
ing. For, who shall deny this knmiftable truth? God reserves to himself 
alone the chastisement of the |^ilty — tha retribution of the mthleiii 
vengeance belongs to Him-^“ He will repay.*' 
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BB1N« THB mGHTH CHAPTEB OF ^^IHOIDENTS OF THE HOAD; OB, 
PASBAOBB FBOM THB LIFB OF A OOMHEROIAL TRAVBLLBB.” 

Bt Joseph Anthony, Jun. 

Let me play the fool ; m 

With'^mfrth and laughter let old wrinklei cRno ; 

And let my liyer ra&er heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortil^g groans. 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within him, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 

SHaKBPBAKB. 

Stop, coachman, stop I’* exdiumed a voice, as her Majesty’s mail, 

wheeling round by the Talbot Inn, after its detour to W , entered 

again the road to S . 

^^Not a penny, you blundering dodj^ole; and as to the ^ople at the 
inn, present my compliments, and ask if I shall recommend them to the 
Bible Sodety? A nice bunch of ye, truly ; drive on, coachee; all right. 
To tell me,^’ continued the speaker, as he adjusted his cloak on the seat 
which he had taken ; to tell me the mml had gone, that they might se- 
cure me for the night in such a cut-throat hole. Licensed to deal in liquors, 
indeed ; licensed to deal in lies rather — informing me to the nicety of a 
second how long since the last coach had gone, and here I am. He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear, I say ; but for the mellifluous notes of 
the guard's horn I should moat unmistakably have been booked for the 
night, in a room where 1 found the winds paying hide and seek, and 
blue devils written in eve^ comer. Too bad, rir, too bad!” 

Sitting on the box sea^ I had only obtained a glance at the new comer 
as he mounted the coach| occupying a placg behind me; but when he had 
thus given vent to his spleen, and believing the **too bad, sir,” to be 
addressed to myself, Iftumed to inquire into the particulars, and to look 
at the speaker. 

He was apparently something under thirty, and good-looking, intelli- 
gence and humour speaking in h^s <|^es together. He was well dressed, 
and there was^ moreover, that particular style in his general appearance, 
which, although aided by, is still indspeudent of figure, a well-cut coat, or 
tie of the cravat. His luggage consis^ of a small carpet-bag, which, 
with a very handsomely chased silver-headed walking-stick, he carried in 
his hand. From some place in the neighbourhood, to the inn where we 
had hw up • It appeared he had posted, with the view of being in 
time w tbynail, and on his arrival BAd b^ solemnly assured by the 
Talbot that the last coach had nassed a few nunutes before. 

? *^nspeoting the only spare bedroom wnich the place a&ided, and 
in his mind which would do most desirable, die boards or the 
r his couch when he should retire to rest, the blast of a horn had 
caught his ear, and he had instantly beat a retreat from the place,, address- 
ing the compound of waiter, boots, and ostler, who, requesting a fee, 
followed in his wak^ as we have idr^y heard. 
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I rarely pass five minutes in ihe company ai my indiriduBl intihout 
foming an opinion as to his oocupadon^ prc^BSsion, and stadon in life ; in 
this instance, however, my speculations were completely baffled. At one 
time I judged the stran^r to belong to the same brotherhood as myself, 
and so led the conversation that ensued between us as to test the correct- 
ness of my surmise, and this soon revealed that to be right I must try 
agun. As we proceed, it next occurred to me that he was, in all pro- 
bability, an attorney or a surgeon, practising in one of the small towns in 
the neighbourhood, or, not unlikely, in S , die place ci our destina- 

tion. This hypothesis #as, however, upset by some remarks which, in the 
course of our colloquy, ho made, showing tW he belonged to neither of 
the professions nam<d, as also by his intimating that he knew little or 
nothing of the country through which we were passing, never having 
visited it before. 

As we approached the end of our journey I was pleased to think that 
my companionship with the stranger was about to terminate, for calling 
to mind the scantiness of his luggage, and my conjectures of his l#ing a 
respectable something having given place to a slight suspicion that he was 
not unlikely to belong to that Academy of Arts whose members are best 
known as the swell mob,*' I felt not a little anxious on our arrival at 

S in seeing my luggage safely deposited in the lobby of the Sling’s 

Arms, under the immemate care and superintendence of Mr. Boots. 

On descending from the coach and about to bid good night to the 
gentleman with the caipet-bag, judge my astonbhmeut, and, with my 
later impressions of his cWacter, my annoyance, on hearing him exclaim, 
Oh ! you are stopping here, the King's Anns ; a good hous^I doubt 
not ; here, too, will 1 pitch my tent,” and following me into the commer- 
cial room, he proceeded to ring the bell, as he said, that he might see a 
bed-chamber at once. For a moment I hesitated whether or not to beat 
a retreat from the place; it then occurred to me that I could not with 
justice quit a house which I had visited for years, merely because the 
stranger had chosen to avail himself of the accommodation it afforded. 
Besides, I had only to intimate to him that not beiw one of us” he was 
not privileged to use the room into which he had fofbwed me, and so get 
rid of liim. But again, my suspicions might be wrong ; we had been ex- 
ceedingly chatty during our journeying together ; he was exceedinp^ly 
amusing. I might in my suspicion be <UQg him injustice, and by so acting 
deprive myself of a veiy agreeable ^mpanion. Whilst the subject of 
these speculations was up-stairs seeing a bedroom, I interrogated mine 
host wnedier or not he knew the ^trauger who had arrived with me by 
the mail. Bonifece was somewhat surprised at the question: he thouffht 
that the TOiitleman with the little luggage was a friend of mine; and I 
verily befieve my question was the cause of a communication being made 
by tl^ landlord to all the functionaries of the establishment, tp keep an 
eye on the silver spoons and the stranger. 

I was eAgaged looldng over a nei^spaper when my coach compaaieQ 
again enterd the room. Advancixip to the mirror over the fireuliioii^ 
contemplate the tie of hb cravat^ m a tone of voice as thougn be wi . 
blown me as many years as we had been together hours, he admiead me 
with something like the following: 

** Hal deep in the Timei 1 see**^hat says the TkmdSiir tb^ay? 
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Nothing partioularljt^ttrange or new, I snppofle, in foreim or domestic? 
By-the-way, have you or&red dinner? You have | thare weQ-^a joint 
at the fire ready in ten minutes ; that’s better^— shall be happy to join 
you?” 

<< Most happy/’ I returned, wondering who the devil the &Uow could 
be. Thm was a frankness about him, a buoyancy and spirit in his 
language, and his looks quite irresistible, and by the time that we sat 
down to dinner 1 had banished all reserve, and we chatted and laughed 
a^n like old friends met together. The stranger seemed to enjoy his 
d^er. 

Yesterday,” said he, I dined udth an antique $ one of the old school 
^how ilifferent to this ; nothing like enjoying one’s case at an inn. Of 
formal dinners I’m heartily sick. Are you familiar with Pope’s descrip* 
tioii of one: 

A solemn sacrifice performed in state; 

You drink by measure, and to minutes eat. 

So quick retires each flying course, you’d swear 

Sancho’s dread doctor and his wand wore tbero ; 

In plenty starving, tantalised in state; 

And oomplaisantly help’d to all 1 hate.” 

To prolong our sitting, after dinner I proposed desert and another 
bottlo. What was it that my lively companion did not know ? What 
was the subject with which he was not quite at home ? What die theme 
around which bis wit did not illiimingly play? He was evi Jentiy enjoy- 
ing a full flow of qnimal spirits; and 1 doubt not, that finding I appreciated 
the many good things he gave utterance io, was an additioniu induce- 
ment fir him to show me the extent of the store from which he so pro- 
digally drew. 

He was a strange compound, and puzzled me not a little. 

I’m not a commercial man,” said he, but 1 like the commercial 
body and the commercial room.” 

You are aware, then,” I returned with a smile, “ that our table always 
commands the pick of the larder and the best bin.” 

I know it well ; 1but that is not die inducement, believe me ; no, it is 
the variety of character one meets with. I have passed very agreeable 
hours in the commercial room, and met with many very pleasant, fine- 
hearted fellows amongst the bQdj|p-6ome, it is true, rather the reverse, 
but I must confess they appear t(^e very few.” 

I need scarcely say, that I was pleased to hear my companion thus 
speak of our brotherhood; and 1 told him, in return, that he did but 
justice to the body generally in the remarks he had made. 

Ajid here let me take this opportunity to acknowledge the oompli- 
ment paid to us by a public wnter^an author who revealed his genius 
when hq^ wrote ^^Viiginius” and the ** Honohback”-*-James Sheridan 
Knowles. Here let me declare, that he has not done the body more 
than justice in the eulogiutns passed by him on the oommerrialnien gene- 
r^ly, hia knowledge ariamg from hie avowed emoyed compamonahip 
with them. Geoffrey Creyon, when in England ming^ with thle 
commercials; he also speaks of them, but mmW with, a pleaaimt con- 
ceit, comparing them to the knights of did, and aUy illustrating the 
simile. But since the gentle Qeoffiwy'a first winderiiig in Eng^d, a 
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change) a .very great diango, has taken place in the brothailioods and 
wero he to write another 8ketoh<*book in thia countCTt 1 ^ indined to 
telieve that Irving’s fascinaring pen would treat more laigely of^commer<|0 
cial travallera as a now intelligent body^ seeing much of the world, and 
whose lives are, indeedi as full of strange adventure as the errant knights 
of old* • 

They who, guided by the general exoellenee of Slaekwood^i Maffozine^ 
may have formed an opinion of the commercial body by a smies of articles 
which, under the titlo of The Northern Circuity” come time ago ap- 
peared in its pages, would probably be surprised to hear, that however 
much of «|iu8ement the writer wrought out of the sulgect, he therein dis- 
played complete ignorance of the customs of commercial traveUers whom 
no selected as fit vehicles for the fictitious coining of his brain, under the 
semblance of true pictures of the redities of life. As far as they answered 
his purpose, he might just as well have chosen the members of the Bullock 
Smithy Tripe and Tr^e Club, or the Sons of Harmony, who vegetate 
in the classic puriieus of Chowbent 

Had the author of the ^‘Nortiiern Circuit” written on the subject 
three parts of century ago, his articles, even then, would have been a 
libel upon the class sdected as a fit subject for his efforts at wit ; at 
the present period, the least of their'qualifications is that they can cor- 
rectly speak ^rir mother tongue, denied them by tho author in question, 
who puts language into their mouths that would disgrace^ dustman; 
and, if I am not greatly mistaken, there is not one out of every hundred 
of the thirty thousand commercial travellers in Great Britain who is not 
sufficiently conversant with letters to detect the great inferiority of tho 
papers alluded to, as compared with the general contents of Blackwood. 
Indeed, I am inched to believe the articles were admitted to that able 
publication through an error, or that great Christopher had such a fit of 
the gout at the time, that, had they been submitted to him, he would 
have cried ^^Fas^ to tho lucubrations of Dubbs the Dnstman. 

To return to the Unknown. * 

Our wine and filberts finished, my companior^ proposed a walk, to 
which I assented. *He took my arm with all the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance, and forth into the streets of S~— we salliM. As we 
strolled through the busy thoroughfares, my companion seemed to have 
entered on a field in which his conaersational powers were peculiarly 
fitted for display. There was point andoij^nality in all Vs observations ; 
an occasional vein of sarcasm rdVealhg itself in his commentaries on 
men and things whid^ together. with dottings of philosophical specu- 
lation amidst & hilarity, surprised me not a little, and left me more 
than ever puazled vidth the Unknown. 

Well do I remember Kow heartily 1 laughed at the remarks which 
he made on a big six-foot fellow* who, in a confectioneris shop, we saw 
handing some of the minute swe^ to a little child, which could soarce 
reach the top of the counter with thei^uivalent; and also how readily J[ 
jmned him in the Sodden change of his manner, when, a little after^jn a 
tone of sympatiiy^ be stopped to express hii pity for a poor pole-faofil 
woman who was staggeimg towards us beneath a heavy buideii, wifli a 
little half-starved torchm walking by her ride, and holding on by her dieas. 

AMougfa regarding my companion with a favoiuim knowing 
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pretty well what human natm is amble of, I did net oeaoe to hold my- 
self prepared for any revelation whiw would prove that his designs were 
^mister. ,Thu8 on my guard, I turned suddenly round from gaaing at 
some object to which he had directed my attention in an opposite duoc- 
tion, and, with the colour mantling my cheeks, caught him, reader, 
not attempting an exploration of the interior o£ my pc^et, but in the 
act of thriistiDg some money into the hand of the pale-faced, half* 
starved-looking child, which I have mentioned as trotting by the side 
of the heavily-burdened woman. 

At this moment a number of people who had been witnessing the per- 
formance of an illusionist, who designated himself the Wizard of the 
South, issued from the Town*Hall, where the exhibition had twsn place ; 
and as they came thronging up ^e street towards where we stood, my 
strange companion, suddenly quitting my arm, hastened to and ascended 
some stone st^s, which, basing a lamp-post, occupies the centre of the 

market-place of 8 Here, throwing himself into orator-like attitude, 

with a loud and clear voice, to my great amazement, I heard him address 
the advancing crowd with something like the following: 

** Inhabitots of S • Ladies and Gentlemen, — Hear me for my 

cause, and listen that ye may be edified. Tell me what went ye in there 
to see ?*’ the speaker, with these words, pointing with his wu^g-stick 
to 'the old Tcmn-HalL “What, I say, went yo in there to see? — a 
wizard, a n^gg^cian, a master in the science of ^ presto pass r No, no ! a 
fameless follower in the footsteps of the gifted— as far from a mastership 
in the mysteries of magic as ho is from the mountains of the moon, — a 
copyist of myself; yes, ladies and gentlemen, in me behold the true 
wizm— the Wizard of the North !” 

^ By thb time the strange gentleman with the silver-mounted walking- 
stick had gathered around him a score or two of hearers, and, seemingly 
bent ujwn playing the mob-orator, elevating his voice to a higher pitch, 
he continued to address them, whilst the crowd was fast ihcreasing from all 
the neighbouring thoroughfares. Beginnhig to entertain suspicions as to 
his^ sanity, I took caip to mingle witii the mob, thinking it not at all 
unlikely that he might i^peal to me as a brother conjuror, or in some 
other way introduce me to their notice. After informing his hearers that 
ho intended to make his opening night on the following Monday, and 
that it was his custom to admit 'the townspeople the first night gratis,— 
which, I may r^nark, obtained him a hearty cheer,— he proceeded to give 
an account of what his performadees Consisted ; the astounding descrip- 
tira throwing completely into the shade the programme of the other 
wizard, who was a mere mortal, and whose highest pretensions in the 
science of inetamoiphoses was, he understood, tho mere simple con- 
temptible achievements of changing an orange* into a lady, and a wheel- 
barrow into a silver-s^n. 

Havmg my despati^es to write, and but little time to spare to save the 
I w®® compelled to leave mw eccentric companion in the midst of 
his harangue ; a loud roar of laughter from the crowd, which reached me 
as 1 tum^ the oomer of the market-place, intimating that the orator 
WM treating them to a specimen of that wit^ vein, the r^dmess of 
which I had been struck with, in his convergations with me and in his 
observations generally. 
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Eicpec^g the leiom of the etranger, on finiihiag my letter! I re- 
mabM in the hotel ; he did not» howeveTi appear; aM, after ntting up 
near an hour beyond my usual time, 1 retinm to rest, much wonderingt 
who my late eeoentric companion could bC) and what had become of him. 

By an early coach, next morning, I left S— for W . The day 

was just breaking as we rattled through the dlent and deserted streets; 
and, as we pass^ by the spot where I had last seen the sdf-dubbed 
wia^ holding forth to the natives, I hidf regretted that I had not tarried 
to see more of him, and pnuch wondered whether I should ever meet 
again one of whom so aptly might be applied the Ibe, 

Wbom foUy pleases, and whose follies please. 

About, a year bad passed away ; my meeting with the Unknown ha<l 
dinost £^ea from my mSmory, when the circumstances related were 
vividly brought to my recollection, and all my former curiosity awakened, 
by meeting, in the principal street of B— — , once agmn the gentleman 
with the silver^ounted walking-^ck, the mock wiza^ and mob-orator. 

His greeting was hearty, and, tliat he hod not*fbreotten the where and 
when of our former encounter, he soon evinced, by laughingly inquiring 
whether I hsd lately been to S — where the organ of wonder was so 
generally distributed amonnt the natives. 

** Why did you desert me,” said he. ** I looked for you when I had 
finished my address to the people, but you had vanUhed. However, we 
have met again, and I am glad to see you.” 

The Unknown wished me to dine with him, which I declined, but pro- 
mised to call upon him, in the course of the evening, at the hotel where 
he was staying. Having a business engagement at the time of <^r meet- 
ing, 1 begged to b»excased, hunying away ; and, witii the understanding 
that I was to call upon him as mentioned, we parted. 

It had been my mtention to visit the theatre, to see a favourite play 
that was to bo performed that 'evening; nor did 1 abandon the design on 
account of meeting my quondafti friend. Curioua though I was to learn 
something more about that very puzzling indiviciual, I decided upon 
calling only at his hotel on my way to the theatre, when I would propose 
his accompanying me to see the performance. Aocordingly, about half- 
past rix, 1 made my appearance at the George, and inquired for him at 
the bar. Describing the gentleman I sought, being utterly unacquainted 
with his name, I was conducted hy the waiter, not to ilicf coffee, com- 
mercial, or a private room, but, do great amazement, to a spacious 
and hrilliantly-lighted ball-room, *01 which were placed a formidable 
array of tables, covered with decanters, glasses, and a splendid desert. 
Flanking the tables sat the partakers of their garnishing, some fifty or 
more, whilst near the fire a mup of some half dozen^o&ers were simi- 
larly enjoying themselves, aU listening fo — who should the reader rap- 
pose ? but my friend of the silver-mounted walking-stick. Going, 

S I for the last time^” in the well-remembered tones of his voices 
t my ear,^ as the di^ was thrown open for my entrance, followed 
by tiie descent of the hammer, accompanied with a sudden ** Gone I” A 
his eyes fell upoa tne standing in the aoorw9y. I was hesitating wfaetUkr 
to advance or retreat on such an unexpected scene bring presented to nke, 
when, immediately following the auctioneeris knoek-dmvn of^ last lot, 
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ho fltofwed the piooeedinge to heU and invite me to take a wati at the 
fame time ohallen^itg me to a ^ioss of wine. Somewhat annoyed at 
this marked attention, and resolmg shortly to withdraw, after taking 
wine with the man of the hammer, miring wnioh process etei^ eye in the 
room was turned upon me, I took a seat in tfie immediate vicinity of the 
door, a silent and wondering spectator of the scene. 

An auctioneer after all, neither more nor less,** 1 nmunated, rather 
disappointed, I must confess, having fully prepared mysdf to discover 
in my quondam friend something decidedlytvillanous or great; but, an 
auctioneer ! — tlie interest I had formerly taken in him, together with my 
curiosity, I need scarcely say was very considerably abatra. M'ines and 
cigars were the articles ofFeim to the competition of the company. Safes 
were rapidly made ; wine was freely pushed about; the auctioneer, whilst 
running up the biddings, intersperring his fcmarks on the qualities of 
the articles offered, with anecdotes, short stories, and with sallies, raising 
roars of laugfhteii^m the seemingly delighted company. 

He is a wonderful fellow,*’ I thought, as I sat listef ing to the pro- 
ceedings, and were such a man placed in a different sphere, the world 
would justly pronounce him to be a genius. It occunM to me that I 
ought to make a purchase, or at least a bidding, for some, of the lively 
auctionecr*s stock ere I retired from the room; and three boxes of 
cheroots being put up in a little time after *my entrance, I entered into 
competition witn the others. Scarce had my offer of advance over the 
fii’st bidder left- mpr lips, when the auctioneer, at once recognising my 
voice, with a laughing look at me, cried, Sixpence for duty— they are 
yours;’* and down went the hammer. Why he should have conferred so 
marked^a favour on me— the bidding only just commenced, having 
reached about half of what the boxes would nave reafised had he allowed 
further competition— I could not well understand. Following the descent 
of the hammer, I observed the auctioneer leaning from his elevated posi- 
tion to speak, as 1 judged, in explanation to an individual who sat beneath 
him. I may here observe that my purcDose ultimately proved an unmis- 
takable baigain, tl)? cheroots lieing about the best that I ever had 
the pleasure of smoking, or of presenting to a brother lover of the 
weed. • 

1 was not allowed to withdraw quietly from the room. The auctioneer, 
to my great astonishment, storing his proceedings to induce me to re- 
main, our tftirlcy being carried on almost at the top of our voices, os 
almost the ml length of the spacious apartment separated us. This was 
sufBciently unpleasaDt ; and 1 felt it to be more so when the man of the 
hammer, finding that he could not prevail npon me to stay, pressed me 
to promise that on my return from the theatre I would look in, by 
which time, he said, they should have finislied business, and commenced 
harmony. I succeeded at length in getting away, with a sort of half- 
promise that I would look in, as he hen so pressmgly requested me, and 
then proceeded to conrign mv piflehase to the Care of the hostess of the 
Geor^, until 1 should send tor it on the monrow. 

An auctioneer I” I maculated, whilst walltibg down the lobby of the 
inn ; and not one of tli^ first-class either. Had he been a Seller of 
mansions instead of Manillas, and woods instead«of wines!— Welf, I 
might ha^ discovered earlier that his talents were of timt order whidi is 
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ever passed in tfie race by sober inedioaritj~a deneed devw and veiy 
agreeable fellow witbaL He has pro^bly been in a position,” I re* 
fleeted, to appreciate the ndne of a bit of advice given by Juve^-*- 

If not a sous in thy lank pane appear^ 

Go, mount the rostrum, and turn auctioneer/* 


1 see you have been making a purchase, sir,” said the hostess of the 
Geoi^ as I approached her with my boxes to oonsim them to her care. 

Quite unexpectedly, 1 assure you,” was my r^y. ** Ptay does tlie 
gentleman up-stairs often make use of the room to sell by 

auction ?” 

Oh, yes, sir, twice a year regularly. He has been in the habit of 
coming here— let me see — for the last fifteen years.” 

‘‘Fifteen years, madam!" 1 exclaimed; ^‘excuse me, there must, 
surely, be some mistake on your port, for, if I am not very much mis- 
taken, the auctioneer, at the utmost, caunot be more than eight-and- 
twenty V* 

“ Oh, sir,” returned the landlady, “ you mean the gentlomau who is 
selling agam to-night for Mr. — 

“ Selling for liira ! then he is in Mr. •— ’s employ ; or his partner, 
perhaps ?*' 

“ Dear me, no, sir; he is quite a stranger to Mr. — , and to all of 
us ; but quite a gentleman, 1 am sure.’* 

“ You surprise me, indeed,** was my rejoinder. Fray how is it that 
he has turned auctioneer?'* 


“ I really don’t know ; but last night he persuaded Mr. — ■ ■■ to allow 
him to take his place for a short time, and he continued selling the 
greater part of the evening. Why, sir, my husband tells me that ho 
disposes of twice os many goods as Mr. himself. Last night ho did 
it for his own amusement, and to-night is selling again to oblige Mr. — • 
Ho is a great fevourite, and ne*kept yesterday s company from breaking 
up until this morning.’* ^ 

The landlady of the George also informed me that he had been staying 
with them about three days — that they were unacquainted with his 
name, but repeating her former observation, she knew he was quito a 


gentleman. • 

During my visit to the theatre, more than once my thoughts reverted 
to the G^rge and the amateur atibtioileer $ and it was somewhere about 
eleven o'clock, when, having had enough'of the counti^ drama, 1 quitted 
the theatre to join again the strange gentleman of tne silver-mounted 
walking-stick. 

On entering the auction *room I found the business over, tbo desert 
removed from the tablei, the stock in trade of the auctioneer, the 
various lots of purchases, piled up at one end of the room. Spirits h^ 
taken the place of whi^ tbo company undiminished in number, and in 
the chair my quondam friend. 

In the vice-chair was seated the first come^ of the theatre wheae 
really tafanted perionnanoe 1 had been so reeentfy wftneiring. ^ 


me to a seat by his side, also informing me that I was just in time to 
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hear the Tice-preBideut’s second contribution to the harmony of the 
evening. “ You will enm the scene,’’ said the Unknown, whispering to 
me ; ** watch me get up the steam to the express speed." 

It was indeed a jovial gathering. Many were there who had more 
than once heard the chimes at midnight," whose ro^ gills bespoke them 
no chickens at a carouse, and who had many a time and oft been amongst 
the dead men, down. 

In the intervals of son^ and recitations, anecdotes were told, healths 
were drunk, bumpers drained, spe^hes made, and the hip, hip, hun*ah ! 
and one cheer more, ‘must have intimated to the pasSera-by without that 
they were having another jovial night at the George. 

If the Unknown before had, f^y his originality, singularity, and varied 
acquirements, interested, he now certainly astonished me. Into the spirit 
and hilarity of the hour he appeared to enter fully and freely ; his viva- 
city seeming, with the approach of the sma’ hours, to increase rather 
than diminish, his humour being inexhaustible. How often that night 
did he indeed set the table in a roar ! — how often indeed did “ Bravo, 
Mr. Chiurman !" resound from all parts of the spacious room. Whibt I 
was present, they drank his health twice over in bumpers, and not un- 
likely repeated it after my departure, for they seemingly knew not a 
better way of testifying their a^iration. 

It was long post midnigl^t when 1 withdrew, leaving them in the 
midst of a three times three," given with a vigour which proved most un- 
mistakably that the steam was, indeed, fully up, and that the spirit of the 
revellers had in no way diminished. 

The following night, the amateur auctioneer resumed his post, con- 
viviality succeeding, as before, an extensive sale of goods. I did not 
attend the gathering, but learned the particulars on the morning following 
from the chatty, good-natured hostess of the George, who at the same 
time informed me that the Unknown had taken his departure by the 
early morning mail. From her liege lord, J;o whom I also spoke on the 
subject, 1 anticipated learning something more of the departed guest, but 
was soon satisfied thati he was quite as ignorant as his better hdf on the 
subject. 

** He is a noble fellow, whoever he is," said the landlord, winding up 
his meagre account of the subject of my inquiries; a thorough trump as 
ever lived, and the cleverest felW, by long chalks, of all that he had ever 
seen." • 

It appeared that the stron^r had avowed his intention of departing a 
day earlier, but, partly to oblige the auctioneer, and partly to oblige his 
host, he had been induced to remain and ^ve one night more. 

'V^ilst receiving intelligence of his departure, it occurred to me that 
when we last parted, be had shaken me by the hand with more than usual 
earnestness, and instead of Good night !" his parting salute had been 
“ Good-by!" 

Some aozen times had I been te the place where I first met with the 
mysterious stranger, and also to the town where his auctioneering freak Imd 
been iudulg^ in, without again meeting with or hearing more about him. 
All my inquiries were fruitless, though well rememberea and often talked 
about by mine host of the George and his guests, the object of his visit 
to the town and himself were still wrapped in myst^, whsm there seemed 
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very little probability of ever being cleared up. Frequently had I related 
the drcumstances attending my meeting with the Unknown, and, as may be 
supposed, many and various were the opinions expressed by my hearers 
08 to who and what the stranger might have been. 

Near three years had pass!^ away ; I had taken my last journey and 
retired from w road, when, after having for some time given up aU 
expectation of such an event, 1 was unexpectedly gratified by seeing once 
again my strange coach companion and amateur auctioneer. 

Visitiug one evening with a friend one of the principal London theatres, 
soon after tlie performance had commenced my attention was attracted 
from the stage by the entrance of a party of three to the boxes not far 
from where we were seated. Directing my friend's attention to them 
with not a little interest, I inquired if they were known to him, the 
features of one of them being strikingly familiar to me. 

The elder of the two gentlemen,” replied my friend, who was a Lon* 
doner, and well acquainted with the persons of most of the notables of 

the day, is the eminent philosopher — y and that is his lady.” 

les, but the other; the younger man?” 

“ That is ,” was the reply. 

Reader, judge my surprise. In the latter, a genius of whom his coun- 
try is justly proud, and shall be for ever and aye, I recognised my friend 
of the coach ; the gentleman with the silver-mounted walking-stick — the 
Unknown, who, at various times of our companionship, 1 had conjectured 
to be a commercial traveller, lawyer, doctor, lunatic, swell-mob’s-man, 
and auctioneer! And there he sat before rnc, the master-mind, the 
wizard whose wonderful creations had so often won from me — ay, and 
myriads besides me — smiles and tears ; the magician who so often had 
struck the chords of the wide world's heart, and revealed how wonderful, 
indeed, is man and genius together. 

They avIio have thus far accompanied me through this hasty sketch 
will readily believe it was with not a little gratiiication, that in the course 
of the, evening, observing thetglass of my old acquaintance directed to 
the box where I sat, 1 believed he had recognise^ me. And such, in- 
deed, was the case. 

In the lobby of the theatre we shook hands again that night, and that 
night, accompanied by my friend, it was mine to enjoy the society of the 
gifted genius, no more the Unknown, atJiis aiu fireside.” 
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THE C O U a T.M A R T 1 A L. 

BY MBS. EDITABD THOMAS. 

In Two Pabts. — Part I. 

Chapter I. 

Comb, Ocorge, my dear boy, it is really quite time for you to go. 
It only wants twenty minutes to nine, and you have a long way to walk. 
Here are your gloves^ and comforter, and a bit of gingerbread for your 
luncheon, for it is piercing cold for you, iny darling.’* 

“It is not colder for him than for any other schoolboy, I suppost*, 
Mrs. Thonitoii? But you always must make more fuss about your 
children than other people ; as if, forsooth, they wore all horn to lar^, 
ready-made fortunes, instead of having to work like slaves for their daily 
bread, as I am compelled to do.” 

“ I wish, my dear husband, you would not make a point of reflecting 
on my conduct to our children on every trivial occasion; it is very painful 
to me to hear your sarcastic remarks. Do pray allow me to render them 
comfortable while 1 have it in my power, poor things! and, doubt not 
that, when called upon, they will exert themselves to do as much credit to 
the station in which it shall please the Almighty to place them, as our 
dear Richard has hitherto done, of >vhoni you, or any father, Musi be 
proud. I tioily grieve that you arc obliged to laliour so incessantly, 
indeed I do; hut, alas! so large a family as ours demands constant 
and anxious toil to bring up oven commonly respectable. Vou know, 
David, that I am neither indolent nor extravagant, — only let us 
struggle to give our boys a tolerable education, and then they must assist 
themselves.*^ 

“ Very likely, whei> you do all you can to make them as delicate and 
fastidious os any fine gentleman nursed in ease and luxury. Look at 
that boy, with his pale face and reedy figure ; what will he ever be fit for, 
1 should like to know ? But he may thank you for that girlish effemi- 
nacy, with your eternal wrappeiB and sweet cokes.** 

“ Richard was just UvS pale and delicate before he w'ent to sea; yet 
how strong and robust ho has since* becflmc.** 

“ Ah ! because one has happened to /turn out tolerably well, you fancy 
tlic rest must do the same.** 

“ I hope it ; I feiwently hope and pray for it.*' 

“ Yes, but not in tlie same manner. 1 mode an eflbrt, much against my 
own private conviction, to gratify your maternal pride, in placing Richard 
in a profession much above anything he was born to expect ; but there 
iny folly shall end. My other boys* shall all go into decent trades; so 
that, if they fail, they shall not be a lofty mark for the slow unmoving 
finger of scorn to point witheriiigly at. Hence do not buoy yourself up 
w ith the idea that I mean to educate one single one of them out of their 
sphere, teaching them to want that which they never can obtain, and 
making tliem dissatisfied with their actual situation, and almost hating 
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the pmnts who hroaght them into snoh a ptifiil and distasteftil world. 
This is the veiy last year I will pay for that boy^s sdiooling, so you had 
better advise him to maho the most of it. Christmas twelvemonth I 
shall apprentice him, that you may rely on.” 

The loud startling knock of the general postman interrupted this dis- 
tressing domestic ^vrangle ; and, whilst his morose father turned towards 
die parlour-door in expectation of a letter, poor little George, tlio innocent 
cause of it, hastily kissed his ill-treated mother, slipped the gingerbread 
into his pocket, and stole noiselessly out of the room, not daring even to 
glance at his irasdble sire ; and wiping away a large tear from either 
eye with the sleeve of his jacket as he hurried past the only servant 
they kept, who was ascending the stairs with a ^ter in her hand, as 
she said, “ For master,” as she held it in George’s mce. 

^ “ That w from Richard !” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton, eagerly, as the 
girl entered with it ; whilst her heart, so lately depressed by the unkind- 
ness of her husband, now throbbed y^th delight in anticipation of the 
agreeable information which the letters of this her eldest and much- 
bclovcd son invariably contained. 

Mr. Thornton broke the seal, and still standing in the half angry, 
half irresolute attitude he had assumed when he began to expostiuato 
with his wife, as ho was mildly pleased to term his cruel and unjust re- 
flections, commenced perusing it to himself, whilst Mrs. Thornton fur- 
tively watched his countenance (as she was ever obliged to do) with tlio 
most anxious intensity, to glean from the varying emotions it portrayed 
the hopes and fears she might reasonably entertain for her brave and 
handsome absent young sailor. 

Scarcely had her husband reached the bottom of the first page ere ho 
started in the most violent agitation, turning deadly pale, and crushing 
up the letter as if dreading to finish its contents. 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed his wife, flinging down the towel 
with which she was drying the breakfast things, and approaching him ; 

what is the matter ? Is he ill? oh! tell me the worst at once; is our 
Richard ill ?” • 

Why should you imagine Is there nought save sickness to 

wring a father's heart for a son ?” 

“Oh! what besides sickness, or perhaps, although Heaven forbid, 
danger, could occasion this terrible tempest of passion in you, David ?*’ 

“Disgrace!” , . 

“ Disgrace ! — what, to my Richard ? Impossible !” 

“ You had better read the precidus letter yourself, since you do me the 
honour to doubt ray voracity." 

“ Oh ! do not be angry with me at such a time, I implore you. I did 
not mean to offend you. Oh, my dear, dear husband ! if you could but 
comprehend a mother's feelings, you would not bo so easily irritated at 
any unguarded expression." 

“ Then, 1 suppose, a father's feeling go for nothing in your estima- 
tion, because there is less romantic parade about them ?" 

“ Oh ! no, no, no ! But what does our poor boy say?” ^ 

“ Read ; for 1 have not patience to repeat the absurd folly, nay, in all 
probability, ruin of his conduct.'* 

Mrs. Thornton took the letter with a trembling hand and sinking 
heart ; and seating herself at a distance from her husband, so as to con- 

t2 
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ccal its immediate effects upon her as much as possiUe from his keen 
and unsympathising observation, read as follows : 

“ H.M. Sbop, Undaunted^ Plymouth. 

<< Mr DEAR Father, — 1 confess that I sit down to address you with 
some slight degree of reluctance, which is so novel a sensation mr me to 
experience on such an occasion, that I will not promise much, either for 
the fluency of style, or happily-rounded periods of this letter. The 
truth is, 1 apjjrchcnd, 1 have got into a bit of a scrape ; that is nothing, 
mind, which can be attended with any ulterior consequences of an un- 
pleasant nature, but which is, still, rather annoying to me, as, I fear, it 
will be both to yoursfitf and my dear mother. However, I will at once 
state the simple fanciest you should be induced to form an erroneous 
opinion of the affair, from the garbled accounts of it which, in all proba- 
hilit^i you will shortly see in the public papers. A few days before we 
received sailing orders to quit the bleak and inhospitable shores of Nor- 
way for dear Old England, William Vernon, a gallant young midship- 
man, came unexpectedly into a large fortune from the death of an uncle, 
who always threatened to cut him off with a shilling for obstinately 
entering the navy against his express wish, but to whom he declared, at 
parting, that * he would live a Nelson, and die a Nelson.’ Nothing, 
therefore, would suit the generous-hearted fellow, but giving a regular 
champagne breakfast, sub rosd^ to his brother midshipmen, doing me the 
fatal honour of considering me among the number, os I am not yet 
rated^ although acting as tliird lieutenant on board. 

I did not object to join tlie madcaps, as I undoubtedly ought to 
have done, trusting to my habitual temperance to preserve me from any 
excess ; for, os you know, I might without any affectation pass for a 
pattern discipio of the renowned apostle of sobriety. However, to my 
amazement and cliagrin, after a few glasses of the exhilarating nectar, I 
felt myself completely overcome; no doubt in a great measure owing to 
that very abstemiousness, the unusually* early hour, tlie sundry loyal 
toasts and sentiments, which were, of course, drank in bumpers, with 
uproarious applause, and the sincere and unanimous congratulations 
which I personally received on my own speedy promotion — all, all com- 
bined to partially intoxicate one naturally of a sanguine and hilarious 
temperament; so that, on re-osceuding to the deck, fri>m the close and 
heated atmosphere of a small crowded room, into the clearer and more 
rarefied air of a keen frosty afternoon, to keep the from four to six 
watch, no wonder that my brain began to reel, my legs to become 
powerless under me, while a deathlike sickness caused me to stagger, 
indeed, like a drunken man, rendering me totally insensible, at the 
moment, of the awful responsibility reposed in me— of the'insk I ran of 
disgrace and ignominy, snould I be found wanting in duty on such an 
important occasion — to all, in fact, save getting rid of the splitting 
headache and horrible nausea, which was quite intolerable; so, hunying 
down to my berth, and pressing my throbbing temples hard on the bare 
table, I soon sank into a profound and heavy slumber. 

** Oh ! my father, how delusive, how treacherous, did that slumber 
prove to ybur unconscious son ! How completely did it steep my every 
sense into the Lethean forgetfulness of violated orders, brcadi of con- 
fidence, insubordination, and contumely. How exquisite were the sen- 
sations with which it filled my frame ! How enchanting the virions with 
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which it filled mj soul ! I know not how long 1 had yielded to that 
Elyrian slumber, but I was aroused from it, with what appeared to me 
a suddenness as painful as it was startling, by several persons thronging 
sufibcatingly around me, some, hastily and angrily uttering my name, 
while others laid their hands heavily on my shoulder, the more fully and 
effectually to awaken me. At first, I was quite incapable of compre- 
hending anything relative to the cause of this tumult and confusion, for 
1 had Imn dreaming of nw early tranquil home, the homo of my child- 
hood, and almost expected to l^hold my mother bending over me, as 
was her holy wont, to bestow the fond and fervent kiss, which over 
hailed me gladly back to the consciousness of existence from the tem- 
poroiy semblaDce of death which even the serene slumber of childhood 
too strongly typifies. But the words. ^ Arrest,* ‘ Neglect of duty,’ ^ De- 
rogatory conduct,’ and ‘Court-martial,’ cauglit my ears, and, at once 
sobering me, I st^ed up, exclaiming, 

“ ‘What is the matter, gentlemen? — what about arrest ?— court- 
martial ?— -derogatory conduct ? I am utterly bewildered.’ 

« i Why, Mr. Thornton,* replied Mr. Roberts, tho first-lieutenant, ‘ I 
am sorry to inform you, that, m consequence of the captain having dis- 
covered that you were drinking in tho midshipmen’s berth this morning, 
and also missing you from the watch, I have received orders to place you 
under arrest, which is, I do assure you, a most painful duty for me to 
perform to a promising young officer like yourself, and one 1 have the 
nighest esteem and regard for. However, 1 trust you will do mo tho 
justice to admit that I have no alternative, and will not, therefore, con- 
sider I am influenced by tho slightest personal animosity; indeed, tny 
dear Thornton, 1 ardently wish this one thoughtless act had escaped 
notice, as 1 sadly fear it ^ust lead to a court-maitial, despite the many 
brilliant ones which ought to shed a counteracting lustre on tho culpa- 
bility of one moment of unintontioned wrong.’ 

“ This opinion, I grieve to say, has been confirmed, and a court- 
martial is to be held on my conduct very shortly ; but only out of mere 
form, I imagine, for surely, my father, those in po^er womd never think 
of visiting this, my first, and certainly, all things considered, most venial 
offence, with any penalty beyond a severe reprimand to which 1 should 
bow with all due humility and contrition ; for, from the hour on which 
1 entered the glorious service, until that /atal morning, I defy one single 
charge to be brought against me which could, in the renjotest degree, 
tarnish the reputation of your soft. Who can deny, but that I was ever 
the first to seek the post of dangqr, and* the last to quit it — that I was 
patient under privations, indiflerent to fatigue, regardless of climate, 
obedient and deferential to my superiors, kind and affable to my inferiors, 
ready and willing to assist and oblige all ? My wholo and sole aim being 
to do honour to my country, myself, and you, that you might have no 
reason to repent of the sacrifices it cost you to allow mo to follow tho 
inclination which was, from boyhood, indomitable. 

‘‘ Do not then fear for my father, for 1 cannot fear for myself ; 
for man is not so tyromiical to his fellow-maii as to blast with one bretfth 
of his nostrils the hopes of years — the anticipations of a life-^fae 
expectations of a soul yet thirsting for glory, yet insatiate for renown* 
Oh, my father ! my dear &ther ! let me entreat of you to bi*eak this sud 
affair cautiously and tenderly to my poor mother, for her heart is sensitive 
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in tho extreme, and her hopes for me, alas ! as unbounded. Tell her 
that the Christmas-day— so near the first I have had the felicity of 
spending in my native land for the last seven years— ^tvill not be gloomed 
by even tho shadow of misfortune or obloquy resting on her Richard ; 
but that he will, after his acquittal, beg to be allowed to pass it at home 
(how the mere term kindles up my very soul !), in the bosom of his femily, 
to enliven the long evenings with the accounts of his wild adventures 
and miraculous escapes, the while her dear eye will glisten with a tear of 
thankful rapture as it gases on the happy narrator of such daring exploits ; 
and you, although smiling with secret pride at hearing them, shall still 
bid me be silent, lest the younger boys, who ore also listening to me with 
glowing cheeks and panting hearts, should bo seduced to follow tho fasci- 
nating profession of a sailor. 

“ Oh ! my father ! what can bo equal to such a moment ? Would it 
were the present But 1 have not long to wait for its realisation now, as 
this is tho eighteenth of December. God bless you all until then — God 
bless you all untU then, and for ever 

Your warmly attached, and most affectionate son, 

RicHAfiB Thornton. 

“P.S. Love to all hands — those I already know, and those whose 
fraternal acquaintance I have still to make ; for, in seven years, your 
olive-branches must have spread considerably. You see, I conclude my 
letter cheorfully. But oli ! my father ! the heart — ^tho heart !** 


ChA1>T£U II. 

“ Wejll, madam, have you finished it at l&t? Pray, what do you 
think of your faultless paragon of a son, now ? 1 think you must admit 

that a young man, who confesses to having been brutally intoxicated In 
the middle of the day, is not quite the ^infallible character your blind 
ailcetlon led you to imagine him. Yet this is the bright ideal which was 
to shed a lustre on thh penury in which ho has involved us, and to reflect 
a glorious example on the little pauper brothers and sisters, reduced 
to bcggoi'y for his sake. So much for making one’s eldest son a 
genthnuxn 

‘‘ Mr. Thornton ! David !” sobbed out the tortured woman, ‘‘ for the 
love of God dfo not give way now ^o tK” trying acrimony of your temper. 
There are times when the meekest and most enduring nature would be — 
must be— exasperated bevond the limife of even Christian forbearance at 
its cutting taunts ; and this is one. Lot us, rather, as persons mutually 
and holily interested in the future well-being of a beloved object, lay aside 
every other consideration, banish evexy other feeling, forget every other 
concern, for the more momentous, the more paramount one of snatching 
a child from impending ruin. Oh,^my husband ! my dear, dear husband ! 
lot us endeavour to rescue our poor boy at any cost. Let us strive, as if 
confident God was striving with us, and he tciZ/ be saved. Surely, 
David, surely, my husband, such an effort ought to be looked on between 
us only as a labour of love indeed. Ob ! would that I could but for one 
brief moment inspire you with the terror, the anxiety, of this aching 
heart 1 '^Vould that 1 could rekindle in your remembrance but one transient 
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flash of that exting^hed light of connubial lovoi when it was not a task 
to give the wife of your bosom pleasure, when your dearest study was to 
evince the unabated affection you felt for that then most happy wife I 
Alas ! alas I never liave 1 done one thing to forfeit that precious, that 
still most prized affection. Oh, David I would that 1 could make you un* 
derstand that the very penury into which we are so deeply sunk ought to 
strengthen the silken bonds whioh early love wove around our hearts 1 
For what have the poor, savo that, to support and console them under 
their manifold privations and trials ? Nothing, nothing, Clothing, Oh I 
if you felt tlius, instead of chiding mo for my motherly fondness, my 
motherly devotion, you would fold mo to that too long estranged bosom, 
and, while you kissed away my tears of surprise and gratitude, you would 
applaud my maternal conduct as a shining virtue ; you would promise me 
your assistance and encom'agernent on every occasion whore i could dis- 
play that virtue, glorying in the love 1 feci for your offspring, in lieu of 
being so strangely, so unnaturally jealous of it us you ore. In fact, like 
me, you would not rest until that love, awakening the divine sympathy 
which once united our hearts, devised a way for our boy to escape from his 
present fearful thrall.** 

“ All you say is veiy eloquent, and very patlietic,** replied the imper- 
turbable man, totally unmoved by this earnest appeal to his bettor tool- 
ings ; “ but, unfortunately, it wants, the very necessary, although vulgar, 
ingredient of common sense ; for, in the first place, to rebut tlio ohorge 
of being unnaturally jealous of your maternal affection, I maintain that 
that jedousy is [lerfectly natural^ for it is neither flattering nor conso- 
nant to a husband’s feelings to And himself a more cipher in bis own 
house — a mere bread-making machine, kept constantly at work to sup- 
port those who have not the grace to appreciate his paternal toil. I 
admit that a woman must and ought to love the helpless and dependent 
beings committed by the Almighty to her teiidercst care, hut she should 
make it a moi'o delicate, a more generous compact, and let a man fool, at 
least, that he is of equal importance in its due and dear observance. You 
complain of want oi sympathy ; but you, and you alone, have alienated it 
from tills once placable and yielding heart. Again, unnatural as you may 
deem me, my general love for our children urges me to make a stand 
against the individual case of peril in which one of them is involved, for 
why should his brothers and sisters suffer to secure llichard from the 
consequences of his own imprudence ? This is but cold rcfl^ouing to one 
so impulsive and excitable os you,*Mr<f. Thoriitou, but it is the only lino 
of argument wliich will prevent, our falling down the precipice with 
him. In truth, why shodd 1 further impoverish myself for him, or, 
indeed, for any one of the children who are studiously trained to neglect 
and despise their fattier ?” 

What I our children ? What an unjust, what a barbarous accusati^ I 
What a weak, unmanly subterfuge to evade the critical juncture which 
now challenges your fttherly pride and tenderness ! Never under heaven 
did more dutiful, more affectionate children breathe.” 

To you, 1 grant | but what are they to me ? Did not that gniee- 
less boy go away this very hour without so much as bidding me good 
moming ? Affection !— duty ! Truly, I should like to know where it U 
to be found among them.” 
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*<Poor George was afraid to speak to-day ; but, in general ” 

Afraid ! Who makes him i^id ? Who but you ? Do I not hear 
you constantly instilling the pernicious doctrine of ^ Never mind your 
father ; he is veiy angry just now ?’ But, I tell you, he shall mind his 
father, whether angry or not — ^he, and every one of them.” 

Oh ! I only say so for the sake of peace. Good Heavens ! what a life 
is mine! Wnat has all this crimination, all thb raking up of old 
grievances, to do with poor Bichard*8 case ? Why revert to them just 
now ? My conscience tells me that, from the instant I became your wife 
up to the present time, I have fulfilled my duty righteously and un- 
swervingly ; that if I ever offended in it, it was unwittingly ; and that if 
I ever thought of a deviation from it, it is now, when driven to desperation, 
1 may de^^our authority, and act on the more imperative, the more 
overpowering, impulse of maternal solicitude. For, David, I candidly 
and solemnly confess, that if I cannot accomplish it otherwise, I will 
undertake the long journey alone, and on foot,— inclement as the weather 
is, — weak and delicate as 1 am, — ^burdened, as I feel myself to be, with 
another little helpless creature, soon about to call me mother. If we both 
perish on the road, it will be a merciful release. I shall then go to that 
God, who will judge me more leniently than you are ever inclined to do ; 
and bear a sinless seraph with me, to console me, in part, for those I leave 
behind.” 

“ Was ever a man so distracted, — so perplexed ? What good could 
we possibly do by going ; without money to bribe, or influence to sway ? 
Would ho thank us for the interference which only exposed the abject 
misery of tlie parents from which he sprang ? Should we not rather 
injure than serve his cause ?” 

Oh ! no, no, no ! a thousand times, no ! I feel as if I could snatch 
him from the very hands of Fate; I feel that I could, that I sAall. 
Oh! assist me, then, [my husband! assist me, then, for the memory’s 
sake of our early love, — the sorrows we have shared together, — ^the hopes 
we have encouraged. Oh, Da\id ! he is lost if we hesitate ; for, he is too 
sanguine, — he must condemned if we do not plead for him. Let us 
go, then, — let us go ; on my knees I implore you to let us go.” 

“But how? — how can we go? — who is to find money for even the 
humblest mode of travelling? — who is to find money for the meanest in- 
cidental expenses attending su^^li a journey ? At home we can eat our 
scanty crust, and choke down our prodigal tears, at the same time ; but 
can we do so before the curious and Unfeeling strangers, who will stand 
agape at the misery they behold, yet. care not to alleviate? You know 
very well that to fit that veiy boy out, nine years since, I raised every 
farming I could ; and that we are actually sorely pinched in the com- 
monest necessaries, and overwhelmed with paltry debts at this hour, in 
consequence of that expensive outlay ! I cannot do impossibilities ; he 
must take his chance ; no was old enough to know better.” 

“ Then, to-morrow morning, I mil set off on foot, even if you close 
this door on my return !” 

Intimidated by this threat, Mr. Thornton, seeing how useless it was to 
endeavour to combat the almost frantic infatuation which had, for the 
present, usurped the place of reason in the mind of his wife ; and, feeling 
also some considerable anxiety for his son, contrived to antidpate a few 
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pounds of his moderate income^ and, leavbg the other children in ehttge 
of the willing little slave of a servant, set off to Plymouth with his weep- 
ing, but still most buoyant and sanguine wife. 

On reaching their destination, they learnt that the court-martial on 
their son was then bmng held ; so, without losing a moment, or staying 
for the slightest refreshment, the devoted mother flew to the precious hoy, 
now standing as a criminal before his, perhaps, inexorable judges. When 
she arrived on board the vessel in which it was assembled, tlie judge- 
advocate was actually on the point of reading the sentence ; but ere he 
could utter one word of it, the anxious mother, as if intuitively anticipating 
the worst, rushed forward, and, leaning against the council-table, she 
clasped her hands, exclaiming, in a voice of piercing agony, 

Mercy, gentlemen, — mercy for my sou I mercy for his mother !” 

Remove the poor lady,” said the vice-admiral, with much amotion ; 
this is really too painful.” 

I will not be removed, — I will not stir,” she almost shrieked, ‘‘until 
1 know, until I avert the doom of my son ! Who would dare to lay a 
finger on a mother at such a moment as this? Oh, gentlemen, take 
heed what you do ! remember that, on the verdict you now pronounce, 
depends the future well-being or destruction of a/ellow-creature ! Think 
— for the love of Heaven, tliink — ^that with a mere breath you will either 
elevate the young man before you to the pinnacle of honour which he is so 
fitted to adorn, or consign him to infamy and disgrace for ever ! Dare 
you then risk so awful a responsibility? Do you not tremble for its con- 
sequences ? Have you the ferocious courage to send him forth to a 
scorning and obdurate world, with all the hopes of his youth blighted — 
all the prospects of Iiis manhood ruined? And for what? For one of 
the most venial errors of which inconsiderate boyhood can be guilty — 
the momentary forgetfulness of his duty under circumstances of peculiar 
excitement. Cannot years of tho strictest observance of it atone for so 
slight a deviation? Cannot years of tried and well-approved conduct 
purchase the trifling favour, ckuin so small a reward, as pardon for so 
very natural an offence ? Will you deprive tho se^ice of a young, bravo, 
and efiicient officer, for that one act of folly, winch, I am cAifident, he 
never will repeat, but that warned by his present peril, and grateful for 
the leniency you may now show him, he would devote the remainder 
of his life to promote the glory of hifb country, and do credit to those 
who, when they could evince mercy, did not neglect the heaven-fraught 
privilege ! • • 

“ Which among you, sirs? Qh! which among you is so faultless — so 
nerved with the innate consciousness of never-swerving integrity, that he 
can, in almost profane defiance of the warning of the Saviour of tho uni- 
verse, raise his hand to cast the first stone at ill-fated son? Ye, who 
are still in the strength and vigour of life, sufiler memory to run back to 
the days of your youth; and then, only listening to the voice of con- 
science, admit that even graver errors were committed by you, which yet, 
not being brought to condign punishment, like my poor boy’s, neither 
tarnished your reputation nor blasted your fortune! And ye — ohT ye, 
who are nearer to that period when ye will rerjuirc mercy yourselves^ wlien 
ye will stand as criminals to be judged, suffer justice to rend the veil of 
self-love, tvith which age envelops the time-chilled heart, and view it 
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agaioi with all ita deep ecors of old and Bery paefioiii» its nnresistod temp- 
tations, its unvisited offences; and, humbled by the conviction of the 
fallibility of your own nature, and thankful for its cscime from public ex- 
posure and consequent ignominy, extend the benign influence of that truly 
saving conviction to the unfortunate being who, although he has loss 
erred, has fallen under the heaviest infliction of mortal turpitude I 

God knows— God only knows, whether I am serving the cause of 
my son, or not ; but, gentiemen, my whole soul is in it, and who can 
blame a mother for any unintentional omission of respect or deference, 
when intent oiil^ on attaining an object so paramount in her considera- 
tion — her affection— as the acquittal of that precious, that idolised son? 
Oil, gentlemen I on that noble-minded boy are all my hopes fixed— is all 
my comfort placed; the certainty of his prosiHirity has hitherto sustaiiicd 
me tbr<4||h the most incredible hardships and privations, and woidd have 
so done uncomplainingly even to the grave. Oh ! do not tiien, by con- 
demning him to obloquy, condemn mo, at the same time, to that eternal 
grief which will admit of no alleviation under heaven — the grief of 
bewailing a son’s unmerited — ^but, alas! iiTcparablo— disgrace ! Oh! if 
you only knew what I have already gone through, you would not odd 
this most uulooked-for«calamity to ^e weight of my many other iu- 
supportahlo sorrows. Gentlemen, 1 am a hcart-bmken woman; so help 
mo, Heaven, I am !” 

Overcome by her own feelings, and exhausted by this long and ener- 
getic address, the poor mother could only utter once moi*e, Jfrrey,” ere 
she fainted in the arms of the wretched son, for whom she had so long 
pleaded, and pleaded in vain. For the sentence of tlio court was, that 

llicliard Thornton, after u most patient and unprejudiced investigation, 
having been found guilty of intoxication and neglect of duty, be forth- 
with dismissed her Majesty's service.” Which sentence was read to him 
while his mother still lay in a state of insensibility in his arms. • 

At that moment they might liavc read to liim the sentence of his im- 
mediate execution without CRmting eithe» terror or surprise. Richard 
Thoriitoii was totally absorbed in the pitiable situation of that hapless 
mother — A kissing the cold wan lips, so lately glowing with the fervour 
of the divinest maternal eloquence — in deluging tlie pale, sunken cheek 
with the tears of the holiest gratitude for that matenial exertion to save 
him— in scaimiug, with a feeling of unutterable sorrow, the thin and 
wasted figure, «tho moan and scanty dress, and all the too certain emblems 
of that suffering, that poverty shc 'was'so deeply sunk in — the suffering 
and poverty he saw at a glance he was iietuniing to, from the comparative 
luxury ana splendour so recently surrounding him — the suffering and 
poverty ho w'as going to aggravate and augment 

Ob, niy mother I my well-nigh famish^ mother, what you must have 
endured to amvo at tins deplorable destitution ! God of heaven 1 what 
you must have endured for long long years, while I revelled in ignorant 
mid happy enjoyment! My motiioii^ my sacredly-beloved mother! And 
now — and now 1 cannot comfort you, I cannot aid you, I can only love 
and reverence you!'* 
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• A TALE OP THE BIOtITH CENTURY, 

By the Rev. James Banhinkl. 

Chapter 

THE FIRST day’s HUNT. 

By dawn of day on Wednesday, the twentieth of May, in the year 
seven hundred and seventy-seven, the Princess Aletii^ and her train, 
Kiii]^ iVlui*cd and Ids court, and :l11 the guests >vho were present at the 
previous ball, stood mounted at the palace-gate, awaiting the dapual to 
start on the hunting expedition already mentioned. They did|||k how- 
ever, wait long, for soon the notes of the joyous horn rcsoundXnar and 
w'ide, and, formed iu duo array, the cavalcade set forth. 

At tho head of her ow'u train, mounted as before on her own milk- 
white palfrey, rode tho princess : a graceful bow thrown over her slioul- 
der; a quiver of light, but extremely shaqi arrows hanging from her 
saddle-bow; a dagger of rich workmanship stuck in her girdle; and a 
bhiiidcr, but well-poised spear in her right hand. Her dress, tliough 
rich, as beiitted her lugli rank, was simple in tlio extreme — her only 
ornament, the Rose, placed in her bosom. Her own knights, divided 
into sevei'al detachments, were strictly charged not to allow the excite- 
ment of the chase to lead them fium their duty. Scouts were placed in 
high trees on several eminences, to avoid the possibility of surprise, and 
tho king himself, at the head of a strong force, barred the way to Schroc- 
kcusteiu. It had been decided that, after the conclusion of the touma- 
ment, ample vengeance should be taken on Sir Hildebrand ; but that it 
would bo doing him too much honour to interrupt tho festival on his 
account. 

The rest of tho party attached themselves in general cither to Sir 
Edrod or Sir Eustace, who^ook different directions in tho chase, whilst 
the less active either rcnuiiiied near tho princess, or joined the troop of 
Sir Ernest of Arnheim, a noble and valiant knight of more advanced 
age, who Joined to undaunted courage tho cxperionco of many seasons, 
and tho wisdom of many years. , 

The day was beautiful, and the party, with few exceptions, were iu 
high spirits ; but the hunting wa»by no means successfid. The denizens 
of the forest seemed as if forewarned of Approaching danger ; they either 
kept out of tho way, or tied so suddenly and rapidly from their pursuers 
as utterly to baffle them. Strange to say, the princess’s party was in 
general the most successful. W'ith her own fair hand she brought down 
an enormous bird of prey, which hod for some time committed great 
depredations on the neighbourhood, and it was not until her quiver was 
exnausted, and every arrow had hit it|i mark, that she gave the signal to 
retreat. 

Wo are aware that we shall lessen our beautiful princess in the eyeA of 
some of our readers by thus describing her prowess. We, however, 
paint things, not as they ought to have been, but as they actually were 
m the eighth century ; and S wc were disposed to enter into a lengthened 
defence of the matchless Alethe, we should not find tho task one of 
great difiioulty. We should perhaps suggest that the IdUing birds by a 
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bow and arrow ia more humane and maidenlike than many ihings con- 
nected with the slaughter of shell-fish, the torture of insects, and other 
equally graceful occupations. We might hint that the humanity of this 
age not unfrequently consists in avoiding the sights and not the infliction 
of pain. We might safely assert that the ^ughter of King Alnred 
would have rather parted with every jewel which she possessed, with 
every luxury that she had enjoyed from infancy, than that the meanest of 
her father’s subjects should have wanted the necessaries of life. But to 
our tale. 

When the various parties met at the outskirts of the forest of Idruna, 
it was found that neither Sir Ernest nor Sir Edred had achieved anything 
worthy of note, whereas Sir Eustace had slain, with his own hand, an 
enormo^bear, long the terror of the neighbourhood. He was, there- 
fore, d^pnce declared the victor of the day, and received on bended 
knee u^^ylvan wreath, which the princess placed on his brow. Alice 
remarked that, as she did so, her hand trembled. Her fether only 
observed that she looked more beautiful than she had ever done before. 
And they were both right. 

And now, after a short interval, the supper again began ; and if, as we 
have duly narrated, the viands were done justice to after the evening’s 
dancing, what must have been the case after a whole da3r’8 hunting ? 

Terra malos homines nunu cducat atque pusillos 

— men who can do nothing in the eating line. We think better of our- 
selves because we eat less tliaii our ancestors; but our thinking so is 
merely one of the many silly delusions which morbid conceit summons up 
at its will. Is not the decrease of appetite mainly attributable to the 
decrease of exercise, and early rising, and energy, and general activity, 
and to the increase of luxury, and indolence, and vice ? and is not its 
effect seen in the increasing debility of the Teuton race ? It is merely 
the middle term, the connectiug link between sin and punishment — be- 
tween the faults and follies of one generation, and the evils which neces- 
sarily follow in the nqxt. There are, howei%r, it must be allowed, many 
thousands, nay, millions even, in this age and country, who have excel- 
lent appetites; the labourer, whose strength is failing him from work 
and want ; the sickly mothers, whose frames waste away whilst, like the 
pelican, they feed the craving cinfant with their own life’s blood ; the 
peasant lad, who falls into a decline ; the peasant girl, whose featur^ 
even in their loveliness, show theP mafks of hunger; the troops of chil- 
dren, whose bright young eyes grow dim, whose gay young voices falter 
for lack of food, jout I forget — my readers belong to the nineteenth 
centuiy : it hurts their sensibility to hear of such things; especially when, as 
in the present case, they hear of them from an eye-witness, and cannot, 
therefore, avoid believing them. So we will proceed. 

Mountain after mountain of the good fare, unblushingly devoured by 
the noble, and ungrudgingly dispensed to the poor, disappeared before 
the true-hearted Teutons mr more rapidly than ^e Alps before the 
Carthaginian hero; whilst the happy Eustace, seated beside the beautiful 
princess, poured into her ear those words, in which love is never visible 
but always present : and she gave liim ample opportunity for so doing, 
by asking him to tell her of the many distant lands and well-fought 
fields which ho had seen, and by questioning him regarding those acts of 
chivalry and prowess, the renown of wUch had long resched her. This 
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laafc topic was the only one on which he appeared not to dilate with 
pleasure; ho spoke as little of himself ns possible; but whilst doing so, his 
conversation gave a full idea of his character, just os the sunbeam tells 
us the brightness and warmth of the orb from whicli it emanates. 

We may well imagine that this scene gave no manner of gratification 
to Sir Edred, except, indeed, that inseparably connected with the satis- 
faction of hunger. With flawing eyes the sullen one glared on the happy 
pair. Darker and darker still his brow t^come. as each moment rolled 
on, till his glance, as on the preceding evening, fell on the Rose. Then 
w^ he transported with frenzy, his blood seemed molten lead, his brain 
living fire, and it was witli difficulty that he kept his scat till tlie depar- 
ture of the princess. At length, however, the more important viands 
Raving been despatched, and due interval allowed for partaking of the 
fruits of the season and handing round the wine-cup, Sir Reginj|B again 
reminded the princess that the minstrels were waiting her will ; and, with 
a sigh (a sigh which Eustace heard, but scarcely dared to understand), 
she selected Lleirwg of Caernarvon. The minstrel obeyed, and sang a 
la^, in which Druiuical mysticism and British nationality were strangely 
mingled with admiration for tho Teuton princess. 

As Alethe, after graciously thanking the stranger, departed at the 
head of her lovely t^iii, Sir Edred (who had caught another glimpse 
of the Rose as she spoke to the minstrel) rushed wildly into tho forest, 
and pursued his course till he reached tho Birthday Knoll. 

“ It was certainly near here 1” said he. 

** It was certainly near here I" replied a deep voice. 

It might be echo : but he had noticed no echo when there before ; and 
the voice, though like his own, was not precisely tho same. Bravo and 
dauntless as he was, lie felt at that moment something more like fear 
than he had ever experienced. He looked around; but he could see 
nothing, except the varying shadows of the rocks and trees. IIo listened; 
but he could hear nothing save the hollow moaning of the night-wind, 
lie gazed upwards : the sky was bright ; but clouds were fast gathering 
on the eastern horizon. He watched them till tl^y hod obscured every 
lamp of heaven. 

Why stayest thou here, Sir Edred?” said be, at length, in a scarcely 
audible voice. And again the words were repeated. 

Who and wliat art thou?” cried ke; but no answer was given. 

Where art thou ?” said he, looking strangely round him. .The branches 
of a dark evergreen tree, under Vhose shelter he was standing, moved 
convulsively ; and a chill, cold aii; breathed upon his face. Ho started ; 
but immediately recovering himself, cried out, Whosoever thou art, 1 
command thee to show thyself !” 

The deep voice answered — ** Show thyself 1” 

** Thou shalt not play with me in this manner !” exclaimed Sir Edred, 
fiercely ; “ and yet,” added he, in a milder tone, “ I cannot force thee to 
appear, for I know not the spell that rules thee. I must, therefore, 
besee^ thee to aid me in love and ven^anee. Only nve me what 1 
seek, wd I will give thee whatsoever thou desirest. Yes, mou shalt name 
the price thyself, thyself.” ^ 

“ Thyself— THYSEJ^F !” answered the deep voice. 

The colloquy (if colloquy it could be called) was now dirturbed by the 
low sound of voices in deep and earnest conference. Sir Edred, not 
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wishing to be recognised by any of the guests or subjects of Alured, 
rapidly ascended the dark tree already mentioned, and haying ensconced 
himself in a natural arbour formed by some of the higher boughs, took 
a rpiict survey of the strangers, and listened attentively to their con- 
versation. 

He immediately discovered that, with the exception of one captive, they 
wore neither guests nor subjects of his royal host. lie at once recognised 
their leader as Sir Hildebrand of Schreckenstcin ; for, though the un- 
knightly deeds and magical reputation of that chief had rendered him an 
object of aversion to men of honour and faith, the knight of Drontheim, 
who was not very select in the choice of his acquaintances so long as they 
gave him good cheer, or anything else he might wish for at their haiid^ 
had passed some days with him on his way to the court of Alured. And 
it was the praises which, from common fame, Sir Edred had bestowed upon 
the beauty of Alcth^, that gave rise to the unsuccessful attack described in 
the second chapter. Sir Hildebrand was of absolutely jpgantic dimensions, 
with strength proportioned to liis size ; his features were decidedly hand- 
some, — but few, save a sculptor, would have discovered the fact, from tlie 
brutal expression which they always bore. His courage and prowess were 
known, and dreaded, and few w’cro his equals in single combat. Ho had 
frequently, indeed, met and defeated three assailants at once. 

Hehinci Sir Hildebrand were six of his retainers — grim-looking ruffians, 
ready for any atrocity — men w'ho preferred his service to that of less lui- 
princlplcd lords, from the very love of wickedness. They escorted two 
prisoners closely bound, the one apparently a Teuton, the other evidently 
belonging to one of the Mongol tribes, which at that time kept Europe 
in continual activity. 

** Did you not hear a voice, Eric?” said the leader. 

** I certainly themght so, most noble baron ; but I can see no trace of 
any one.” 

** Might he not have conceolod himself in yonder thicket? or up that 
tree?”^^ 

I think it imposslLle, my lord ; but I will see.” 

And so saying, the attendant commenced mounting the tree in >vhicli 
Sir Edred had secreted himself. The knight was just preparing for a con- 
flict with odds, which, considering that he was without armour, and had 
no weapons save his short swor<f and dagger, mode the event a question 
of some interest, when a sound burst upon the ears of the whole company, 
which immediately arrested their attention. To Edred, it seemed like the 
roaring of a whirlwind — to Hildebrand, like a royal trumpet close at hand. 
He immediately fled with his five attendants and two captives, desiring 
Eric to remain in the tree till his return. 

No sooner was the party from Schreckenstcin clear off than Sir Edred 
struck the intruder unexpectedly to the ground, and, springing to the 
earth, bound him hand and foot, and, having gagged him, bore him off in 
an opposite direction to that taken By Sir Hildebrand. 

In a few minutes that bold freebooter, finding that he had becnftippa- 
rently made the dupe of a false alarm, returned to the spot which he had just 
quitted, and was greatly astonished at finding not only his follower gone, 
but the tree itself dwindled down to a moss-gi’own trunk, from which 
sprouted one solitary twig, whose dark leaves glimmered ominously in the 
returning starlight. 
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<< Gods of mv fathers!** cried ho; <^if I have unwittingly trespassed 
upon ground still sacred to you, forgive the unintentional transgression, 
and restore his vassal to your fcduifal worshipper. By the skulls of 
Valhalla,** added he, examining the solitary twig before mentioned, ^Mt 
is the Zombaum. Forgive, oh Zomebock 1 my{unintentioual violation of 
thy sacred tree. Thou shalt be appeased, ana that without loss of time. 
Drag forward yon misbeliever ; there is nothing so soothing to the wrath 
of the gods as the blood of a Christian.** 

Thus saying, he stabbed his German captive to the heart, having placed 
him so that his Iifo*s blood might fall on the roots of the trep. As the 
dry trunk felt the warm gore it began instantly to revive ; and in the 
sjiaco of a few minutes the Zoriibaum luid shot liighcr, and spread wider 
tiian before. 

But to return to Sir Edrcd. Having reached a safe retreat, ho used 
every means in his power to rosnseitato the insonsiblo Eric ; and as soon 
as lie opened his tyi's infonuod him, that unless he at once eonfessed how 
and why his master had come to the Birthday Knoll, and what meant tbe 
appearance' of the SAvartliy captive, he would immediately hear him to 
Alured’s presence, who would, ho averred, subject him to the most evcni* 
ciating tortures. Ei'ic having, under his master*8 eye, takim part in 
many such scenes, easily believed his captor, and at once confessed nil 
that ho knew of his lord's proceedings and intentions. 

“ Is that all ?** cried Edrod, raising his dagger—^** all ? Auswer, vil- 
lain ! your life hangs on the reply.” 

All. 

“Then die!** and he plunged the w^oapon into his breast, lie then 
carefully concealed the dead body, aided, as it seemed, by the deep hollow 
breeze, which rolled the leaves up to the carcase, thougn ever and unmi 
he was startled by sounds which struck him as half-way between doath- 
groans and sardonic lauglitcr. 

Hunying away from his work, he soon regained the palace of Alured, 
«and succeeded in mingling onctf more among the guests without ('xciting 
any surprise. His absence had, indeed, been noticqd by only one person, 
though its effect had been like the removal of a cloud from a summer 
sky. All felt gayer and happier ; they know not why. One glance, 
however, met his iocj^uiriugly, as ho cntiTcd^the banquet-hall. Firnii 
calm, and searching, it fell upon him like a moveless starbeam on a 
murky pool. It was the glance of Arnold of the Brocken^ and ho felt 
its power as he had never felt that^of nfan. Nor did the short remaiiidrr 
of the night's carousal bring hinuease. ' Talk, drink, frown, laugh ; do 
what he would, that eye was always ujion him, till in despair he ex- 
claimed, 

“ Methinks, good minsti'el, you seem sadly at a loss for something to 
do ; could you fovour us with one of tlioso songs whereof fame speaks so 
loudly?” 

“ By all means I” said the king anddiis uncle, in one breath. 

By all means I” cried the guests at the high table. 

“ By all means !” chimed in die rest of the assembly. 

Arnold smiled, took the harp, and, without preface or prelude, sftng 
the following words, with a full clear voice, fixing his eyes during the 
whole performance upon Edred’s countenance : 
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Dark and darker grows the night, 

Treading on the shades of even; 

Clouded is the moon’s fair light; 

Not a star is seen in heaven; — 

Chillj does the night-wind blow, 

Murmuring through the shuddering trees; 

Harshly does the torrent flow; 

Even the lake is ill at ease. 

Wherefore then doth Conrad hie 
Lonely to the sullen wood? — 

Would he commune with tho sky? — 

Would he parley with the flood? — 

Seek not that which none may know I 
Ask not that which none can tell! 

Sought he evil— time will show— 

Sought he good — ’tis wdl! ’tis well! 

Pass the ale-cup briskly round; 

Four the flagon, bravely pour. 

Till the gale without is drown’d 
By the reveller’s joyous roar. 

Then to sleep— sleep those who may — 

Conscience calm knows calmest rest! — 

Those wlio love the light of day, 

Sleep the soundest and the best. 

What could yon minstrel have been doing during his long absence 
from our revel?*' said Sir Edred to Sir Gideon, who sat beside him. 

Yon minstrel ? Why, he has not left the banquet-hall for a minute's 
space since he entered it.” 

He has not left the hanqueUhall /” echoed the deep voice. 

Sir Edred changed colour; but, observing to his great relief that his 
companion had not heal'd it, he added, to coter his mistake, 

1 suppose then I must have fallen asleep and dreamt it.” 

Do you often walk in your sleep?” said Arnold, who had approached 
them unobserved. 

Sir Edred glared upon him like a caged tiger when irritated by some 
insult which the bars of his den prevent 'him from being able to resent. 
But his glance, bold dad fierce as it was, turned aside from the calm blue 
eye of the minstrel; and, mingling with the throng of departing guests, 
he retired to bed, but not to rest. For, as he repeatedly tried to close 
his eyes, the deep voice scAnded in his ear, then faded awa^ into a dying 
gi^n, swelled into the rustling breeze, and modulated itself into the 
minstrel’s lay^ 


Chafter VI. 

THE SECOm) day’s HUNT. 

The weather, which had been changing for the worse during the last 
seven or eight hours, became so yerj b^ sunrise, that all agreed in 
doming it necessai^ for Aleih^ and her tram to remain at home. Even 
Sir Reginald and his celebrated corns, much as they regretted being 
depriv^ of the chase, could not but aamit that howling wind, and pouring 
rain, and a sky so dark that in many parts of the forest it must resemble 
midnight, except when lighted up as it was every quarter of on hour by 
an awful flash of lightning, were not suitable to a lovely young* princess. 
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They inO. not Tonture to attack the palace,” muttered Sir Edred. 

No ; that ia not part of their plan; besides which, they would be beaten 
off if they attem|^ted such a thing. Well, it is best and safest as it ia.*^ 

As it was decided that the princess should remain at home, the king 
and his guests lost no time in making for the wood ; and Alured*s scouts 
having seen nothing of tlie enem^ on the preceding day, it was determined 
that the king and his troop ehoiud join in the hunt. 

Whilst the assembled hunters were discussing the details of the chase, 
a loud bellpw was heard ; and on looking in the direction whence the 
sound came, they beheld on enormous urus contending with a stag of 
proportionate dimensions. The whole assembly raised a shout; and the 
combatants, being thus warned of their approach, started off in different 
directions. The king immediately gave chase to the stag; Sir Eustace 
consequently pursued the urus ; their respective parties followed them at 
full speed, as well as most of those who had yesterday been under Edred’a 
command. As in groups of two, three, and four, they passed that knight 
at full speed, and he was doubting what he had best do, a wild boar of 
immense size, with tusks that might have tom an elephant, and eyes 
that glared hideously, sprung su^enly up from the shade of the Zom-^ 
baum, where Edred had concealed himself on the preceding night, and on 
whose leaves his steed was now browsing, uttered oiip loud, deep, savage 
growl, and darted off into a neighbouring thiclfet. 

Sir Edred and his companions instantly followed the animal at full 
speed, though the path which he took was for some time an extremely 
difficult one. In fact, path it was none ; for the wild boar chose the 
thickest and most tangl^ portion of the forest, which of course gave him 
great advantage, since he could force his way through brushwood and 
under the drooping branches much more easily than the knights and their 
chargers. Many were the mishaps which, despite their skilful horseman- 
ship, befel the pursuers. In several coses, me horses failing to clear 
apparently impervious thickets, lighted in the centre of them, and, be- 
coming unmanageable, could not be extricated until their comrades were 
far out of sight or bearing. In more than one instance, when tiying to 
force a bushy screen at full gallop, the horse’s h^ad came in sudden 
collision with a detached rock, and the animal fell dead, precipitating its 
rider into the tangled jungle before him. Some were struck off their 
steeds by coming |pto contact with unexpected boughs ; others found 
their chargers, when they least expected it, struggling iu on unseen 
morass, hidden by the thick foliage, of tbe bushes. 

At len^h the road, if we may so call it, became less impracticable, 
until the TOar emerg^ into a wide'^open space. Having run some way 
along the wooded skirts of this area, the animal suddenly halted, and 
turning round, took a full survey of his enemies: they were not more 
than six in number besides Sir Edred. The fierce creature gnashed his 
tusks and seemed inclined to stand at bay, but suddenly altered his in- 
tention — ^if such had ever been his intention — and started off at full speed 
across the open plain. We may weir imagine that his pursuers, once 
free from the underwood, did not relax in their speed as long as'^heir 
horses could keep it up. Ere, however, the Northman had reached the 
opposite side of me open space, four of Im remaining followers had been 
compelled to stop by the utter exhaustion of their noble steeds. 

The wild boar now turned down an open glade to the right, and Sir 
VOL. XIX. V 
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Edred and his two companions had not gone far m that direction m they 
heard a cry for help, liie boar strack up a side avenue in the direction 
of the cry, and then suddenly buried mmself in a dark thicket. The 
knight, enraged at losing his game, set spurs once more to his steed, 
which brought him upon a scene that put the boar for the moment out of 
his thoughts. With his back against a me, alone and almost unarmed, 
his six finest staghounds lying in the agony of death at his feet, stood 
King Alured, endeavouring to defend himself against the gigantic stag 
and his mate. There was no time to be lost, for unless succour could 
instantly given, the king must fall a victim to his assailants in less than a 
minute. Sir Edred, however, coming up at full gallop, took the fierce 
and powerful animals by suiprise, and ere either of them could turn, 
either to fight or fiy, he clove with his sword the buck’s bead to the jaw, 
and severed with one blow the doe’s head from her body. 

“ My noble preserver !** cried the king, “ how shall I ever repay you 
for the service which you have rendered me?” 

The knight deprecated any acknowledgment; declared that it was a 
far nobler achievement to keep two stag^ at bay on foot than to slay them 
on horseback; and then commenced a search for the boar. The bush, or 
rather spreading tree, under which it had taken refuge, was a Zombaum, 
and just as the knight ha^noticed the fact, the animal, bursting from his 
concealment, sot off once more with unabated speed in a transverse direc- 
tion. 

Sir Edred, leaving the king in charge of his two comrades, who were 
nothing loth to stay behind with so good an excuse, pursued the boar un- 
remittingly for more than an hour longer. The animal seemed tired of 
breaking his way through thickets, and kept on in a long, straight alley, 
the trees on each side of which closed sufficiently high in the air not to 
incommode his pursuer. At length, as the natural lane along which they 
were advancing led up a gentle acclivity, a confused sound of shouting, 
bellowing, and yelling burst upon them. The boar turned, and eyed his 
pursuer with a strange glare of contemp^ous, but fierce hatred. He did 
not, however, stay to receive his pertinacious adversary, but, turning, 
once more ascended toe hill, and was in a few moments out of sight. As 
Sir Edred mounted the ascent, the sounds already described rose louder 
and louder; but he was at a loss to discover their origin till he reached 
a spot which commanded tl^e prospect on the otjier side. Reining 
up his hors^ for a moment, he beheld a strange scene. In the valley 
below were some tliirty or forty knights mounted on jaded steeds, which 
they in vain attempted to urge up a steep ascent. They were beaded by 
Sir Eustace, who used every exertioo, but unsuccessfully, to lead them 
forward. Opposed to them stood a large herd of uri, amongst which *%he 
hero of the morning’s duel had taken refiige. Whilst Edr^ looked, the 
uri, emboldened by the hesitation of their antamnists, rushed down the 
declivity, driving the cavaliers before them. The wild boar, which had 
paused to breathe on the brow of^ the hill, now darted forwi^, followed 
by Sir Edred, who, setting spurs to Ms steed once more, and shouting at 
the full pitch of his voice, Ike Dracron ! the Dragon ! the Red Dragon 
of Drontheim!” burst like a mountain torrent into the confused mass 
below. The effect was as strangle as sudden ; the uri trembled in every 
limb; their manes rose, and uttering cries of intense fear, they fled with 
the utmost precipitation ; all, save tteir leader, wbo, makmg a rash at the ^ 
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Northern knight, was received on his speaTi and fell lifeless to the 
earth. 

“ Where is the boar — where is the boar?** cried the victor, h^less of 
the thanks and praises which were showered upon him on every side. But 
no one had seen it save Arnold of the Brocken, whose hime in woodcraft 
was only inferior to his minstrelsy. And as Edred again demanded, 
“Where is the boar? where — where?*^ a deep voice answered, Where ?** 
and a chill, damp, grave-gust blew upon his cheek. 

“ What was that sound ?" cried the minstrel But none else had heard 
it^ save one; and he made no reply. 

The scattered parties now g^ually united ; the slain animals were 
carried home in triumph; the returning procession was announced a 
triumphant hunting chorus, and recrived with a flourish of trumpets; and 
the princess welcomed with gratitude, and crowned with enthusiasm, the 
preserver of her father, and the victor of the day. 

And the banquet oominenced with renewed splendour. Sir Edred sat 
by Alethe’s side; her bright eyes beamed kindly upon him, and her 
sweet voice showered its thanks upon him. King and noble, knight 
and minstrel, matron and maiden, vied in their endeavours to do him 
honour. And he did, indeed, look as if he fully deserved all tlie goods 
that fortune had bestowed: and tlijat voice which was said to be equally 
invincible on the battle-field or in the bower — that voice which 
men tremble with fear and ladies with love — that voioe which had rallied 
the Northmen, only a thousand strong, when at the sack of Asoalon they 
had been surprised by a force of Arab lancers, ten times their numbers, 
had rallied tnem and won the day — that voice which, in the court of 
Constantinople, whither lie had gone to arrange the ransom of prisoners 
talien in piracy, had won the hearts of those who were proof against the 
attractions of the most irresistible — that voice was exerted in its 
wondrous power to charm the ear and chain the heart of the Princess 
Aleth^. And who could listen to tli|it voice, and not own its power? Who 
could look upon that brow and eye, and not feel thaL they belonged to 
one whom Nature hod intended to bear sway over his tellow-men? 

And now the time came for the minstrels to commence their melody; 
and Alethe, in honour of the Northern knight, selected the Northern 
harper. With flashing eyes and dishevell^gl hair, Folko of Dornfeld 
sprang forward, and drawing his band rapidly over the chords for a few 
seconds, sang— to a wild aiS harsh slrain,P in which vigour and ferocity 
were the predominant characteristics--; * 

THE NOBTHMAN’S LYBE. 

Storm and battle! Blood and Are! 

These best suit the Northman’s lyre: 

These the Northman’s Bbart inspire; 

These the North’s bright maids Sfdmire. 

When the Northman seeks a bride, 

Veils be not his manly pri^; 

Waits not be for tune or tide; 

Works bis will, wrecks aougbt beside. 

Soon the sword is ffict 1 ween; 

Soon the giitteiing blade is seen; 

Soon, however proud her mien, 

Yields she; weds she; dries her e’en. 

u2 
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Lovely prinoewl well for the^ 

Far, fiir distant rolls the sea; 

Or a Northman, bold and 
Would fhll soon thy bridegroom be. 

Though t^ castle were of rock, 

Held by Thor and Zemebock, 

Heaven and hell our race woidd mock 
Those unrivalled charms to lock. 

The minstrel having concluded thissong, which he hdd to be as iar superior 
to all that had precede it, or that would or could follow, as one of his own 
savage warriors to any less barbarous hero, looked round with a glance of 
fierce triumph upon the assembly. Instead, however, of the applause 
which had attenued bis rivals, he neard only deep and indignant murmurs. 
And Sir Edred, much annoy^ at the disagreeable impresrion thus ^ven 
of his countrymen, said to the princess — ^in a tone loud enough to be heard 
by all those near him— 1 trust that you do not believe in the character 
which yon base-born son of a Tartar witch has given of my countrymen ? 
Since our ears have, however, been pained by hearing these harsh strains, 
would your highness deign to favour us with your society for a short time 
longer, and, after the wine-cup has again gone round, select a gentler 
minstrel?” 

All applauded this proposal, and the princess, at her father^s desire, ac- 
ceding to Edred *8 wis^ summoned Orlando of Provence. The graceful 
troubadour stepped forward, and, receiving the goblet from Aleth^*shand, 
and draining it to the bottom, thus began : — 

Oh! bright are the days where the sun of Provence 
Ever shines on the loveliest region of France; 

And green is the earth which the troubadours tread, 

And glorious the azure that beams overhead. 

And if through the heaven a cloud wings its flight, 

It gleams like an angel in raiment of light; 

And soft arc the waves of the blue midland sea 
That washes the shores of my own dear countree. 

And lovely the nights when the angels unfold 

From the watch-towers of heaven their banners of gold; 

When the moon in her splendour unsullied looks down, 

In her eye not a tear, on her brow not a frown, 

When the breeze ’midst the rosebuds scarce ventures a sigh, 

And the maiden’s Hbart beats, for her lover is nigh, 

« And the flowers of the fleld, and the leaves of the grove. 

And the whole rapt creatioiff breathes nothing but love. 

But oh! were I placed by the gloomy North Pole, 

Where the suns never shine, and the waves never roll; 

Where the birds never sing, and the flowers never bloom, 

And Nature, ice-fetter’d, is one whited tomb, 

And the minstrels them^ves, from long neighbourhood, share 
The eye of the wolf and t^ heart of the bear, — 

I could think of Provenoc^tbout ever a sigh. 

Were the Princess Ale^d, the matchless one, nigh! 

For the calm of that brow is more soft than our skies; 

And the stars are not bright as the light of those eyes; 

And the smile of those lips is more gladdening by ur 
Than the moon on her tbrone, or the sun in his oar. 

Then weep for Orlando, ye buris of Almaine, 

For the troubadour destin’d to lingering pain: — 

Since who that has ever been bless’d by sndi light, 

But must feel in Tht absence the noon dark as night I 
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This song was hailed wiih loud aodamations by the whde assembly; 
for, though somewhat prejudiced against the Roman, as th^ called him, 
and not ^together approving the colouring of his verse or the flow of his 
music, both of which they considmd decidedly efleminate, the brutality 
of Folko had rendered them less impatient of the Provencars sweetness ; 
the sly cut at his unfortunate rival had extremely driignted them, and 
the intense admiration express^ for their princess entirely made up for 
all minor blemishes. 


Aleth^ now retired for the night ; and Sir Eustace, availing himself 
of the opportunity, came up to hb rival, and agiun thanked him frankly 
and warimy for his service of the morning. 

Indeed,’’ sud he, we all owe our lives to you.” 

** And the boar,” uttered the deep voice. 

Edred had now, however, become somewhat accustomed to its accents, 
and began to care little for them. He determined, therefore, to imj^rove 
the present occasion to his own purposes ; and, accordingly, ingratiated 
himself with Eustace, who, being of an open and generous disposition, 
entertained no suspicion of his rival’s having any evil designs. Indeed, 
considering his youth, and the high character of all those with whom he 
had hitherto associated, suspicion would have iU become him. For 
suspicion arises cither from the experience or the consciousness of wrong. 

You have heard,” said the elder of the two, what strange chance 
brought me so opportunely to your rescue ; I was in chase of a wild boar. 
May I ask you to allow me to-morrow to pursue the track from the point 
where I lost him, and to choose for yourself some other direction. You 
will pardon my anxiety on the subject, 1 know; it is natural that I 
should not like to be baulked of my prize. Should, however, eitlier 
your party or that of the king fall in with him, I wish you all success.” 

Eustace assented at once, and expressed a wish to take the most 
easterly course, that he might become better acquainted with the paths 
in the direction of Schreckenstcin. The king readily accorded the re- 
quests of the two young men, and decided himself on taking a more 
westerly route than any which had yet been chosen, that he might 
explore a tract of country hitherto undbturbed, an^ which, it was con- 
fidently asserted, abounded with game of every description. 

And now the wine-flask and the ale-cup passed jovially round, and 
Sir Edred exerted his powers of pleasing 1^ the uttermost ; till every one 
agreed that the banquet suited him as well as the battle-field or the 
chase. The time passed on, indeed, so»pleasautly, that they cheated the 
night of a full hour. At leng^ t^e king rose, and the guests separated 
— ^^ed to contrive evil ; Eustace to sleep deeply and calmly. 

has fallen into the snare,” muttered the Knight of Drontheim ; 

ere noon to-morrow he will be in the power of one whp pever yet 
showed mercy ; everything goes as I would wbh it, — my- tivrf destroyed, 
— my popularity established, — AluVed’s life saved, — epd hb daughter, 
from filial piety, to say nothing else, ready to give her band to him who 
rescued her father.” 

And, after a few more such meditations, be also fell asleep, to dream of 
the last day’s exploits and the next day's expectations. « 
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LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF A MANCHESTER NEWSPAPER * 

Dr. Whitaker^ the learned but little enlightened historian of Man- 
chester, has left US a jacture of the domestic manners of the Mancunians, 
in wbidi he represents a British maiden so constantly emjploying, in the 

g entle labours of the distaff, the many hours of leisure which the want of 
terary amusements must have left particularly vacant to the sex in all 
ages, that the spindle became the symbol of the sex. There is as great a 
difference between this picture and that given by one of the leaders of the 
so-called “ Manchester school” of the present day, when, armed with a 
two-pronged weapon of flattery and corruption, he holds forth one broad 
sheet of the Times as more instructive than all the volumes of Thucydides, 
as there is between Dr. Whitaker’s History and Mr. Archibald Prentice’s 
Historical Sketches and Personal Recollections of Manchester.” 

There is little doubt, as Dr. Whitaker would tell us, that there was a 
Man-cenion before there was a Man-cunium, a British stronghold in the 
wood before a Roman fortress ; that the woods were cleared away before the 
town was built ; that the chief of Manchester was an hereditary member 
of the British parliament, when parliament was an assembly of chieftains; 
that potteries preceded foundries, and distafls the spinning-jenny ; and 
that episcopacy, naturally settling at tirst in the capitals of the provinces, 
was not long in finding its way from the citv of the Eboracensi to that of 
the Mancusians. But how long an interval of human progress lies be- 
tween these dark epochs vvhero J)r. Whitaker leaves his Manchester, and 
the first springing up of a constitutional society upon the dregs of the 
French republic, chronicled by Mr. Archibald Prentice as the opening of 
his historical era? — ^all the interval that makes the difference between a 
gradually-increasing population and a slowly-increasing civilisation, smd a 
gfreat and rapid — almost dangerous — ^impetus given to both by an un- 
exampled skill and success in the arts of manufacture. 

To trace the progress of the so-called “ constitutional principle,” but 
in reality spirit of agitation; of rofonn, of amelioration sometimes, but 
still more frequently of class and factious gain, as in the instance of cheap 
bread to the manufacturing, to the eminent distress of the agricultural 
population; to the Corporation and Test Acts, the dissenting ministei*3’ bill, 
orders in council, or any other order or enactment of the central authori- 
ties, as Mr. Archibald Prentice laboui^d to do, is simply to ignore the great 
fac^ that it is tlio nature of every mas, not favoured with Uie good things 
of this world, to grumble, to agitate, to seek for vain and illusory anrfko- 
rations ; and that when, os must inevitably be the case in greht manuf^- 
turing districts, there is an overgrown population of h^-toiling, dis- 
satisfied persons, the principle of movement and agitation must he 
expected to be more active, more incessant, and more clamorous than 
elsewhere. 

In the present day, more than at any time, amid many inconsistencies 

* ULstoiical Sketches and Personal ReooUectioiis of Manchester, intended to 
illustrate the Progress of Public Cbinion from 1792 to 1832. By Archibald 
Prentice. C. Gilpin. 
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and absurdities, often forced upon them hy the pressure from without, 
which is inherent in such a state of society,* still the small body of 
earnest, intelligent, and reflecting politicians who lead the Manchester 
school, and to whom we are nunnly indebted for the yet imperfectly tried 
reforms of the commercial policy of the nation, exerdso immense influ* 
ence on the conduct and measures of government ; and as they wilV RO 
doubt, never cease to toil in modifying the principles of taxation, so that 
industry shall not be oppressed, we have still to look forward to their 
exertions to even more important modifications in the internal admuiis- 
tration of affairs, and to the removal of abuses prejudicial to the well- 
being of society and the progress of civilisation, nut always with a view 
more particularly to the ben^t of miAufacturing interests. 

Mr. Bright, referring the other evening to the principles of the ** Man-* 
Chester school,” said that these principles were now adopted by many, 
who, previously to the success of the Corn-law agitation, and to the 
fulfilment of their predictions in matters of commercial policy, had 
believed them to bo a most dangerous doss of politicians — almost a 
treasonable set of men. Referring on this topic to Mr. Prentice’s work, 
the honourable member said : 

Reading over the first few chapters of tliis book, we find that people 
who live now in Manchester are not at all of the same race as those who 
lived here in 1810 . Wliatwos'thc Manchestow Exchange then on a 
market day ? It was not an assembly of rational beings, like the great 
majority of those who now assemble there : but the concourse was com- 
posed of a number of men \vho held principles of church ascendancy of a 
most furious and bigoted character. Tliey were actuated by a sentiment 
of the most brutal and cruel nature, which they called loyalty. They 
were in favour of war to a degree which you would not expect to find 
among any tribe of savages ; and it is more akin to the character of the 
jungle tiger than to that of an Englishman ; and in their political par- 
tisanship they were so ferocious, that excellent, worthy, and intelligent 
men, who held opinions in favotTr of reform of any kind whatsoever, wore, 
many of tliem, forced to leave tlie town, settling other towns wh<»re 
political feeling did not run so liigh. And some men who have lived 
since to distinguish themselves above most men among whom they liavo 
lived, left this district and settled in the United Stfitos of America. 
From 1790 to 1820 may be considered the dark age of modem times. 
It was positively a reign of terror in Manchester ; to be a dissenter was 
to be only some verminous animalf upoh which high churchmen and the 
loyal and patriotic men who shouted 

# Britons never shall be slaves, 

thought they might trample with impunity. To speak In favour of 

* We arc not going to venture into the troublous sea of politics, but wc cannot 

help remarking that one of these absurdities of the Manchester school is, to pro- 
pound that the aggressions of the Roman Catholics should lx; ** let alone,*' because 
the Church of England is just as obnoxious to the **frce inquirer.” No one 
would for a moment venture to assert that the Homanists arc not more givt^n to 
ascendancy over intellect and conscience than the Frotestaiits; and to prot^t and 
foster the one, merely because the other is disliked by the English dissentf^ is 
like filling your garden with hedgehogs because you arc inconvenienced by the 
rapacity of slugs. 
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reform of any kind, was to be prosecuted ; and cburch-and-king mobs 
assembled with impunity, broke the windows of a liberal newspaper 
office, pelted the editor, demolished his property; and 1 think about IbO 
or 190 publicans in Manchester signed a solemn declaration that they 
would not have any of those pestilent reformers of any kind whatever in 
their tap-rooms or bar-parlours, and that they would not even sell them 
anything to drink, or give them any kind of entertainment whatsoever.” 

Mr. Bright is certainly corroborated to a certain extent in his highly- 
coloured picture of the rude state of society in Manchester, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, by Mr. Prentice’s narrative. But the 
formation of a Church-and-Kii^ Club,” the members of which wore 
uniforms, and whose standing toast, as long as they could stand, in their 
clubs and convivial meetings, was ** Church and King, and down with the 
Rump,'* was met by a “ Manchester Constitutional Society,” of which 
Lloyd, Walker, Cooper, Sir George Philips, and T. Kershaw, were 
members ; and JVheekf^s Chronicle and Harrops Mercury were soon 
opposed by the Manchester Herald^ which, says Mr. Prentice, “con- 
tinued spiritedly to advocate liberal principles, till judge-made law and 
mob lawlessness put it down, in March, 1793.” Trees, not of liberty, but 
of loyalty, were borne about triumphantly; and inscriptions decorated the 
taverns, announcing that no Jacobins were admitted there. “They 
valued,” says Mr. Prehtice, “ the custom of the jovial church-and-king 
men mere than that of men who met to talk rather than to drink !” 

Tlicrc were one hundred and eighty-six places of public concourse, into any one 
of wliich had a reformer or a friend of peace intruded himself, he would have been 
regarded ns belonging to ** a well-known sot of daring miscreants,’* whom grossly 
to insult or assault would only be a proof of loyalty, religion, and manhood. 
There were then no neutral news-rooms, no Royal or Mechanics’ Institutions, no 
Lyceums, no Athenffiums. Even in the assemblies for music and dancing the 
** Jacobin” and his wife and daughters were liable to insult and Yulg.ir abuse. 
The reformers were excluded from nil society but that nrouud their own firesides, 
and even there tliey had carefully to guard against the introduction of the in- 
sidious spy ; and in business transactions, norc who could help it would deal with 
them. Throughout Lancosliiro the same coarse manners and intolerant spirit 
prevailed, tfiough in <diifbrcnt degrees. At Liverpool, comparatively refined 
Liverpool, about a dozen gentlemen, amongst whom were William Roscoe, 
Dr. Currie, and the Rev. William Sheplierd, had been in the habit of meeting once 
a fortnight for literary discussion. “ Even this peaceful and unofiendin^ com- 
pany,” sa>8 Koscoe’s biographer. ** was not e.\en)pt from the violence of party 
feeling.” 

Throughout Mr. Prentice would Jiave us believe that the bigoted 
party, as he calls them, were also the most thirsty ; but Lancashire 
legends, as transmitted to us by the author of “ Passages in the Life of a 
Radical,” by Elijah Ridings, and still more recently by the humorous 
author of “ The Ghost of Tim Bobbin,'** would have us believe that the 
notable poet and radical schoolmaster of Milnrow was not only, like 
Burns, addicted to social enjoyments during lifetime, but that his thirst 
was prolonged even to beyond the grave: 

I brought him op o deep breawn jug 
*At o ^on did contain; 

An’ he took it at one blessed draught, 

An’ laid him deawn again. 

* The Ghost of Tim Bobbin. A Tale in Rhyme, for Christmas-time. Abel 

Heywood, Manchester. 
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Mr. Wheeler has recorded, in his ^ History of Manchester, ** proofii of 
the ** patriotism” of that city at the commencement of the war with 
France ; but Mr. Ftentice, who dwells with gusto only on the dark side of 
the picture, the .disquietude produced by commercial aistress, and popular 
discontent brought about by want and dearness, looks upon the same 
period with unmitigated horror, as one of war fever” and political in- 
sanity.” ‘‘Pugnacity,** as Mr. Prentice designates the spirit of self- 
defence and the love of the altar and the hearth, “ called itself patriotism, 
and took its full swing, persecuting the lovers of peace as if the love of 
peace were a crime.” The working classes, litt% accustomed to make 
sacrifices for the general welfare, which is with them an abstract idea of 
patriotism, natui^ly soon grew discontented with war expenses and war 
prices, and held a great meeting on the 24th of May, in St. Georg’s 
Fields, for the sage purpose of fixing a minimum rate of wages; and it is to 
this meeting, and the prosecution of Colonel Hanson, that resulted from 
it, that Mr. Prentice traces the origin of that bitter feeling of employed 
against employers, which was manifested in 1812, 1817, 1819, and 1826, 
and continues, though divested of much of its virulence, to the present 
day. Thus it has happened tliat, from a most mistaken notion of the re- 
lations of the employer and the employed from the period of the war till 
the passing of the lleform Bill, Manchester continued to bo ever the centre 
of wide-spread and deeply-ramified social disorganisation. Mr. Prentice 
ftiys, that the working classes had been alienated from the government not 
less by their sufferings than by indifierence to their complaints, and the 
harsh treatment of those who befriended them in their adversity. But 
the fact is, that there was a variety of causes in operation to perpetuate 
agitation in so favourable a field, amongst which the hydra-beaded crop 
of “ ivorld regenerators,” ever busy in a crowd, were not tho least efficient. 

The dissenting ministers* bill was a cause rife with vexation, but the 
high price of fo(^, want, and general distress, wei-c far inore effective with 
the masses ; a fierce and bitter spirit soon manifested itself against em- 
ployers; and tlic riots, calIed*Ludditc, from an imaginary leader. Captain 
or King Ludd, disturbed, for a time, the tranquillity of most of tlie manu- 
facturing districts. The Manchester Exchange riot in 1812, and the 
fatal conflict at Middleton, appear to have been among tho most serious of 
tlicso early demonstrations which led tho way to the notorious meeting of 
the Kith of August, 1819. * 

The arch-enemy of the democrats^ during this long and«eventful period 
of time, w'as one Nadin, deputy-constable of Manchester, who arrested 
sometimes (as in the case of tHe meeting at tlic Prince Agent’s Arms, 
Ancoats, on the 11th of June, 1816) thirty-eight radicals at a time, 
efiecting these wholesale arrests with only six or eight police-officers, all 
of whom were, however, well armed with staves, pistols, and blunder- 
busses: 

Nadin is thus described by Bamford:—** He was, I sho^d suppose, about six 
feet one inch in height, with an unconufion breadth and solidity of Arame. He was 
also, as well as he was strongly built, upright in gait and active in motion. His 
head was full sized, his complexion sallow, his lialr dark and slightly grey; his 
features were broad and non-intellectual, his Uingimge coorae and illiterate, and 
his manner rude and overbearing to equals or inferiora*' The radical poet, who 
seems, after all, to have had no dislike to this rough deputy, gives a specimen of 
bis conversation on their way to the New Biffiey Prison in Manchester: 
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‘^Passing Street Bridge and Boyley, weentered the village ofRoytoOttheatreets 
of which were deserted and the doors shut. We soon returned to Royley, and the 
constables made a dash into a house in search of a man named Mellor, but he was 
not there. A crowd was collected near the carriage, and as I was expecting to 
move on, the door was suddeoly opened, and a long, thin barrel of a human body 
was thrust into the coach, head first, a couple of stilt-hke legs being doubled up 
a^r it. * Lock ’em together,’ said Mr. Nadin, and it was no sooner said than done, 
'l^is person had met some of the runners in a back court or alley, and threatened 
to beat in their brains with a walling hammer which he had in his hand. 

“ George Howarth, for that was the name of my new companion, was a decent, 
labouring, married man, of Iloyton, and was about six feet four inches in height. 
He said ho thought it a very hard case; ‘he cudno* tell wot he’d dun amiss.’ Mr 
Nadin said he’d know ‘wot he’d dun amiss’ before he was much older, 

u t Why, bless your life, Mesthur Nadin,’ said George, ‘yo’re a graidley felley fbr 
owt ’at 1 kno* to th’ contrary, an* I never sed nowt ogen y o* i’ my lyve.* 

“ * Aye, an’ I’ll make thee into a graidley felley too afore I ha* dun wi’ thee. 
Theaw’rta moderate length to begin wi’, but thoaw’ll be lunger afore theaw comes 
back to Bcighton : ween ha’ the bang’d,’ said our keeper. 

‘“Nay, Mosthur Nadin,’ said George, ‘dunno’ say so: they axt wot I had i* mi* 
hont, an’l shode ’em; it wur nobbuta bit ov a wallin’ hommer ’at I’d bin a 
borroin*.’ 

“ * Aye,* said Mr. Nadin, * an’ theaw sed tlieaw’d knock their brains eawt wi’ it. 
But ween larn thee, an’ aw yo* Jacobins, hcaw yo’ throatun to kill th* king’s oflScers; 
thcaw’ll be bang’d as sure as theaw sits theer.* George seemed thoughtful upon 
this. ITe looked at the shackles, and at mc^; and soon after we drew up at the 
Spread Kugle public-house, m Manchester-street, Oldham.” 

Alas, poor Nadin ! lie is gone with iiiObt of his natural enemies — tlae 
corlv radicals of Manchester; but his name is still familiar to every 
dweller in that great city, and a word of terror to naughty children. 

Mr. Prentice, who came from Glasgow to settle in Manchester at a 
much later period, although a constitutional reformer, does not extend his 
sympathies to the radicals of Mr. Hunts school, who disturbed the peace in 
1819. There was a levity and flippancy in their manners, and still more 
so in their libations, he avows, tliatglveus, as we look back to them now, 
little proof that the actors had any deep feeling of the responsibility they 
were incurring as the advoi'ates of great ifational rights; but they also, 
he adds, furnish an argj^ment that these men, thus fd/y occupying them- 
selves, were far from being dangerous revolutionists, it was during this 
epoch of Hunt radicalism that the Manchester Guardian, of whicli Mr. 
Prentice became one of the editors, assumed to itself the task of directing 
the opinion of refonnera, hitherto represented by Cowdroy^s Manchester 
Gazette, 

A short period of plenty and che'JpneSd in 1822 brought back with it 
also an interval of calm. The modern history of Manchester is not altogether 
one of continued physical, moral, and political strugglos. The Literary 
and Pliilosophical JSociety, which dated its existencse from 1781, haiC 
throughout a period peculiarly unfavourable for iutellectual pursuits, a 
beneficial influence on a portion of Manchester society, humanising and 
refining, while out of its circle there was so much of mind-degrading into- 
lerance. In this point of view the memory of the Henrys, me Fercivals, 
and the Daltons, will be regarded with veneratioD, even without reference to 
their services in the advancement of science. “ I had the curiod^,” says 
^rcptice, “ two years ago, to ascertain how many of the members 
of the Liter^ and Philosophic^ Society survived after a period of twenty- 
seven years,” and the list given includes only twenty-fear namesy among 
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whom we perceive those of James Ainsworth (18^3); Gilbert Winter 
(1810); Sir Benjamin Heywood» Bart. (1815); Robert Hyde Greg 
(1817); and Eaton Hodgkmson (1820). ^^Thus^*’ observes Mr. Pren- 

tice, ** does one race disappear and another take its place." 

During the brief peri^ of comparative prosperity of 1822 and 1823, 
among other schemes, one was devised for the foundation of an institu- 
tion for the promotion of literature, science, and the fine arts, and a 
meeting to that effect was held at the Exchange, on the 1st of October, 
1823, Or. Davenport Hulme in the chair, at which the principal 
makers were Mr. George William Wood, Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, Mr. 
Thomu Hardman, Mr. R. H. Greg, and Mr. Robert Philips. The 
subscriptions amounted, before the end of the year, to upwards of 
14,000/., and being continued into the prosperous year 1824, the Royal 
Institution was founded. In the latter year, the Manohester Mechanics* 
Institution was also founded, chiefly througli the instrumentality of Mr. 
William Fairbaim, Mr. T. Hopkins, and Mr. R. Roberts, with the 
praiseworthy object of teaching; the application of science to mechanical 
and luaniifoctuniig art. 

The same year, considerable dissutlffaetion having been expressed by 
some of the gentlemen who had been most instrumental in establishing 
the Manchester Guardian^ that it was no longer a bold, uncompromising 
exponent of political truth and progress," Mr. Archibald Prentice was 
induced to purchase Cowdroijs Gazette^ which he started with a new 
press and a new fount of type. But this was not effected without assist- 
ance from friends ; and one of the firms which had assisted Mr. Prentice 
having become insolvent in 1826, ^tlie new proprietor had to repay to the 
bank the money which bad been advanced to him ; and this was the 
beginning of diiliculties which appeal* to have gone on in an increasing 
ratio. The Manchester Gazette passed out of Mr. Prentice's hands, and 
was soon afterwards incor|)orated with the Manchester TimeSy which was 
established by a joint-stock company, consisting of a number of gentle- 
men, several of whom, Mr.* Prentice tells us, had lost mon^ by his 
failure, but wore still desirous of securing his public services. It is now, 
upon the occasion of disposing of his interest in this latter paper, after 
twenty-three years’ labours as a journalist, that Mr. Prentice has under- 
taken to give some account of the progress of liberal opinion in such a 
town as Manchester, and brief notices of the part, however humble, he 
had takeu in its formation." And we can truly assure oiir readers that 
the work before us has interesf far ^yond the narrow limits of a local 
school ; and it is sincerely to he hoped that the example of sucli long, 
persevering efforts to displace a stubborn obstruction to progress will 
prove a valuable lesson to those who may follow in the same constiUl- 
tional track. 
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THE CONFEDERATES j OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 

PARMA. 

AS HISTORICAL ROXAKCE. 

Chapter XXIV. 

Van Diest was not astonished when he heard from the people of the 
inn that their Spanish lodger had gone forth, but he was pleased to hear 
that he was expected home in a couple of hours, and that his horse was 
yet in the stable. Instead of returning, however, to the good widow, he 
found in the hustle and activity of the streets something too congenial 
with his mind to quit them. He reflected, moreover, that he might per- 
haps satisfy himself more fully concerning the object of his search by 
casually observing his movements unperceived, than by the visit which, 
under some pretence or other, he meant to pay him. The Palais de la 
Cour was, he thought, the spot most favourable to his views, should 
Chievosa really prove, as he so often obscurely hinted, a man of some 
note. 

Thither, accordingly, Van Diest bent his steps. The space within the 
outer stone enclosure m front of the building was filled with all sorts of 
people, for it was the ordinary passage, through the principal courts, to 
the large park and pleasure-grounds at the back of the palace, which 
served as walks to the public, as w^ell as grounds for hunting and other 
diversions to the nobles and gentlemen. 

Van Diest did not enter within the stone palisade at once, like so many 
around him; such a direct manner of setting about any purpose being 
quite foreign to Ins loitering habits.. He preferred, on the contrary, 
taking his post outside, thence to survey all those who stood within. If 
any chance passer-by had taken the trouble to cast an eye upon Van 
Diest, he might have imagined, iix)m the grave, meditative expression of 
his countenance, that he was gazing on the palace with a melancholy 
pleasure, produced, perhaps, by reminiscences of the past — of the long 
line and illustrious race that had there floifiished or languished since the 
time when first the stricture had been erected by a Burgundian duke. 
No such thoughts obtruded on the mind of our honest friend, at all times 
and ill all places too keenly alive to the present to hazard a thought on 
the past, lie had, it is true, bestowed a long, thoughtful gaze on the 
majestic windows, and tall antique front of the hall of entrance leading 
to the chapel, and also at the chaste, elegant architecture of the church 
itself; but he w'as counting the vrindotvs, and calculating, as near as 
might be, foot by foot, the inner dimensions of the building from its 
external appearance. This interesting contemplation did not, however, 
lead his mind away from his main object, and he soon became convinced 
that Chievosa was not arnemg the walkers in the outer precincts of the 
palace. To the interior, therefore, he determined to direct his further 
examination. 

The principal court was crowded«with ^people ; some walking about, 
some playing at bowls, and some gazhg Bstlessly up at the palace win- 
dows, from which others were looking down with#equal vacuity. Van 
Diest was attracted by the group of playprs at the game of which he 
was very fond, but srill he did not fail to ascertain, even whilst watching 
the course of the bowls, that neither among the gi^y nor the darkly clad 
figures there lounging, or passing through the yard, was the object of his 
search. A quarter an hour passed by thu^ when his attention became 
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fonably attracted towards a man of unusual height} in a plain, sober 
garb, making towards the interior of the palace. 

** Surely that’s my man,” thought Van Diest; and was about to (oU 
low, when suddenly one of the wooden ballsy grasing slightly his foo^ 
struck with great mrce a young cavalier at no great distance, one of a 
small knot of gentlemen who, like Inmid^ had been watching the 
game. 

A cry escaped the lips of hts companion ; for, &ough very mudi hurt 
in the leg, Ke seemed less disconcerted by the accident than those around 
lum. The players immediately left off their amusement in great con- 
sternation ana the object of their solicitude was soon surrounded by 
sympathising friends. Van Diest had no difficulty in ascertaining that 
this person was no other tlian the Marquis of Berghen, who was on the 
eve of departure for Spain. 

This event was eagerly commented upon by all present. Some said it 
was an ill omen for the journey of that young nobleman and the Count 
of Moutigni, whom Margaret of Parma was sending to her brother, to 
represent the grievances of the country. Some applied the omen (for 
every trifle was an omen in those days) rather to the object of their 
missiou than to themselves; and ventured to foretel from this sligVit 
circumstance that they would fail in their enterprise. Others, again, 
deplored anything likely to retard the journey from which so much was 
expected. 

Van Diest listened to all that was said around him, and long after the 
marquis, who, it was rumoured, was very severely hurt, had been trans- 
ported to his own lodgings, he stood gazing at the idle groups whom 
curiosity drew towards the place where the accident had occurred. But 
the person whom he was in the act of following, at the very moment 
when his thoughts had been thus diverted into a new channel, was at 
length remembered ; and, muttering his favourite axiom — ** Better late 
than never” — he directed his steps towards the more piivato and secluded 
yards of the palace. 

It is doubtful if his uncalled-for presence in these precincts w'ould 
not have brought upon him some severe reprimand, if not something 
worse, from the menials who were here hurrying to and fro in their dif- 
ferent avocations, but for a fortunate circumstance. Scarcely had he 
cautiously put his foot into these, to him, perfectly unknown regions, 
when he was pleased and re-assured^y hearing a stave of a well-kno\vn 
ditty carolled by a voice tha^ seemed familiar to him* On approach- 
ing nearer to the singer he recogn^ed in him a protege of former days, 
a fellow- townsman by birth, who had obtained a subordinate situation at 
court — a place, namely, in the offices ; for which preferment, considering 
it as one of the steps of a ladder whose lowest round was still profitable, 
he had not hesitate to abandon his native town. 

After the first words of recognition, the lad inquired of Vau Diest 
what motive had brought him to the palace, whilst the other retainers, 
satisfied that he was no unknowif intruder, passed him by without further 
notice. When the young man was informed that the worthy burgher 
was in search of some one whom he expected and wished to mcef, he im- 
mediately offered to assist^im in bis search; but whilst proffering his 
services, some one called him hastily aw^. 

<< You see I can do nothing now,” liAaid ; but if you are willing to 
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wfttt for me, step under yon small porch ; there ie a passage beyond, in 
which you can veiy well remain till I return; there is no chuice of any 
one disturbing you there. By-the-by, now I think better of it, I may as 
well take the same road myself — ^it is as good as another — I don’t know 
why it is so seldom used.” 

As he spoke he led the way through a low stone raulted entrance into 
a passage that ended at the foot of a narrow winding staircase, up which 
he disappeared. 

This part of the building, even at that time rapidly falling into neglect 
and disrepair, seemed to date from a very early period. It probably had 
formed part of the original structure erected by John, the second Duke 
of Brabant, in 1 3(X). Whatever purposes it had served in those remote 
days, it had of late years become a disregarded back issue from the 
palace, leading into the yards and outer offices, and was used but rarely, 
even by the domestics themselves. The pa<;sage within was irregular, with 
here and there projections in the walls, anrl no less unaccountable recesses. 
Without pondering long upon the probable reasons for this architec- 
tural caprice, Van Diest ensconced himself in one of the cavities, and 
leaning against the damp wall, waited patiently for the return of his 
friend, from whom he expected to derive some vduable information con- 
cerning Chievosa, if, indeed, as he began to suspect, that individual was 
ill tlio habit of frequenting the palace. He had pondered some time upon 
this subject, and almost arrived at a conclut^ion, when his attentive ear 
caught tlie sound of appmaching footsteps from within. The next instant 
the man in the dark cloak who had previously attracted his notice 
advanced with a quick sU'p along the passage. He was so absorbed in 
thought, that he looked neither to the right nor left ; thus Van Diest 
escaped dete(‘tion, and had a fair opportunity of convincing himself of his 
Identity. 

It is passing strange!*' thought the honest burgher; but his friend, 
who followed close upon the stranger's heels, prevented his further 
reflections. 

“ Wlio is that man, and what does he hereV’ he inquired of the court 
menial. • 

“ Hush — hush!” replied the young man, putting a finger on his lips. 
“ Never make sueli questions here, my good sir; it were not a light or a 
sate matter to answer them. Let us leave this passage speedily.” 

•• But for old acquaintance sake,”*per4sted Van Diest. 

‘‘ No, not fiU‘ gold,” responded the pian,^BhaT]L)1y ; and Van Diest had 
the good ^en^e to feel that this w'as conclusive. 

“ Don't be aiigiy',*' continued this most ^ibordinate of court retainers, 
who was so well versed in court duties. ** But, d /a guerre comme d la 
guerre^ et au palais romfne an palais. Besides, 1 really know little or 
nothing of the person you inquire after." 

Van Diest now saw there was nothing more to be done, and that 
his l>e<;t plan was to retire in order to ascertain if Chievosa had returned 
to his lodgings. But he was greatly surprised, on entering the square in 
front of the palace, to perceive him walking along at no great distance. 
He could only account for this arcumstanoe by supposing that some 
chance meeting bad detained him; for his nijKi elastic step must other- 
wise, he imagined, have taken him far out oiright. Van IMest, keeping 
at such a distance as might not expose him to the Spaniard's observation, 
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and jet wonld enable him to watch his every immmenti fedlowied ean- 
tiously. He had not far to go ; for no sooner did they come in iront of 
the Palace of Orange, than his unconscious guide disappeared under the 
gateway. . ^ * 

Within these precincts Van l^est, carrieasly obtrunve as fab naturally 
was, dared not to follow ; and it was with no small astonishment that he 
beheld Chievosa passing unquestioned through the numerous menials 
lounging under the portico. The young Spaniard did not even deign to 
notice the respectful obeisance of some, nor did he seem to heed the IooIes 
of curiosity cast on him by others, hut proceeded with a firm step towards 
tl)e main building within the court, as one perfectly familiar with the 
place and the objects around him. 

Van Diest grew every instant more perplexed. Ho knew not what to 
think ; but he was decided to observe the next movements of Chievosa, 
for his curiosity was mere powerfully excited at tliis crisis than it had 
ever been before in his own remembrance. He stationed himself close to 
the stone sockets in which lighted torches wore planted of a night before 
the dwellings of the great, where he determined to remain until the mys- 
terious Syianiard should reappear. 

J lore he had so long to wait, that the patience of any other man would 
have been totally exhausted. Not so that of the persevering Van Diest. 
Prolonged as was his stay at the Palace of Orange, when Chievosa left it, 
and with hasty strides made towards his own l^gtngs, his indefatigable 
follower resumed liis course with unabated zeal. But this time a trifling 
occurrence arrested Van Diest’s further progress. Greatly as it annoyed 
him, he could not avoid the friendly greetings of some of his favourite 
cronies, who had espied him in the distance, and now pouncing upon him, 
detained him perforce among them. Strive as he would, without being 
guilty of absolute rudeness, he could not shake them off. laughing and 
gossiyiing, they foniod him to accomyiany them to the next best pla(*e of 
public entertainment; and, oh! human weakness, considerably more than 
an hour had expired before Van Diest found himself at the door of Chie- 
\osa’s hostelry. * 

The good cheer of which he had partaken had jiist enlivened our friend 
sufticiently to make him waggish. It w'RS, therefore, with a considerably 
moie knowing look than he would, perhaps, have voluntarily assumed on 
this occasion, that he demanded of the master of the inn if a certain Diego 
Maya, a Spaniard that was or ought to •be, was at that moment in his 
house. The landlord had already seen Van Diest once that.morniiig, and 
seemed perfectly to recollect him ; he^ demanded, however, in a some- 
what forbidding manner, And •who may you be who ask, my worthy 
master?” 

Van Diest hesitated a moment, and turned over in his own mind the 
propriety of giving his real name. Suddenly a thought suggested itself. 
The person he sought had chos^en to sail under false colours; there was no 
reason, then, why he should appn>ach him under true ones. He did not 
see by what right Chievosa had adopted the name he hod assumed; he 
determined, therefore, to take the same, and replied gravely, 

Call me, for the present, Diego Mayi^ if you please, and announce 
me as such to my cognomen.” ^ ^ 

That's strange!” exclaimed the host, widi a broad gyin. ^ You are 
the fifth of the name 1 have introduced to-day. Wel^ never mind ; I 
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have received my directione, and miut abide by them— please follow me^ 
my master.” 

He led the way up a narrow oaken staircase, darkened by time, and 
through several passages, to what seen^ to be his most remote and 
isolated apartments. Here he paused; and, oMnmgadoor, ushered Van 
Diest into a lar^ dark chamber, and begged him to wait patiently until 
such time as the person he wished to see should be disengaged; for, he 
added, he was at tW moment closeted with another Diego Maya, and 
li^ given the strictest orders that he should on no account be disturbed. 

They have already been some time together ; it won’t last much longer ; 
so take patience, my good master.” And, with these consoling word^, 
the host left the room. 

There was absolutely no trace of furniture in this desolate apartment, 
unless we mention the never-failing oaken bench, which in taose days 
adhered to the wall as uniformly as did the oaken rafters to the ceiling. 
The high shutters were closed, and the light come in sparingly through 
tile smalt glass windows above them. The room felt close ; there was 
something so unprepossessing about the place, that Van Diest’s exuberant 
spirits were damped by the peculiar impression it produced upon his 
senses. Fear is a great moraliser ; and it was, perhaps, under the influence 
of this feeling that he began to question the propriety of his ow'n conduct 
in thus obtruding himself upon the privacy of another. He reflected, that 
although the motive might be good, the action itself was unjustifiable; 
and he came to the conclusion that, upon the whole, it were better to 
steal noiselessly from the apartment, and make a precipitate and, if pos- 
sible, timely retreat. 

Scarcelpr hod he risen to put into practice this resolution, wrhen 
an indistinct sound of voices proceeding from the inner cliamber 
again roused his innate curiosity. This was too great a temptation 
to be resisted. He stepped cautiously to the oaken door which sepa- 
rated him from the speakers, and lowered his head until his ear came 
nearly in contact with the latch. The sounds were at first confused ; but 
as tlie voices of tlie interlocutors rose, they became distinctly audible. 
As Van Diest eagerly /Irank in the sense of their words he became sud- 
denly very pale, and turned to leave the chamber. He hod not, how- 
ever, with a noiseless tread reached the middle of the room, ere the door 
which he had just left flew open, and Chievosa stood before him. 

On perceiving Van Diest, susprise rooted him to the spot, and kept 
liim mute ; bqt the next instant, one of those fitful gusts of passion, which 
at times came over him with the suddenness andvicuence of the hurricane, 
seemed to restore with tenfold energy Xhe faculties which astonishment 
had for a moment paralysed. 

“ You here, sir!” he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder — ** you here, 
and at whose request? — at whose bidding, pray? But I know it well; 
why should I stoop to ask? It is your vile curiosity — the disease of your 
imbecile mind that bos made you dog my steps, listen behind my door, 
and surprise my secrets!” The threatening sternness of his look, and the 
startling vehemence of his tones, increas^ with every word he spoke. 
« All tV lis you have done, sir, to gratify one of the paltir cravings of 
your silly nature ; but you have not done it with impunity r 

^ With these words Cnievosa darted forward with ine bound of an angiy 
tiger, and the next instant his long thin hand seized the arm of Van 
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IMest, and held it with a gianp of iron. The preseuie mint hare been 
veiy painful ; but Van Diest felt it not. The countenarDce of the Spa- 
niard was so fierce* and his eye had so doubtful* so terrifying an expres- 
sion within its rays, that Van Diest s senses grew confused with fw as 
he gazed on him. He next expected to feel a cold poniard gliding 
through his ribs. 

Speak, man, speak!’* vociferated the Spaniard, in tones that passion 
rendered almost inarticulate, whilst he shook Van Diest violently. Jjlpw 
came you here ? What have you heard ? How came you by my 
word ? Speak, will you!” 

“ Mein Gott! mom Gott! For the Virgin's sake, let me go— release 
your hold, 1 entreat,” exclaimed Van Diest at length, in no very^ assured 
accents. ‘‘ I have done nothing to deserve to be treated thus — indeed I 
have not.” 

“ How came you here ?** repeated Chievosi^ still retaining his grasp. 

“ Veiy simply; I see no cause for oflFeuce in it,” pieced Van Dics^ 
gradually recovering the shock. “ I happen to have business in Brussels 
—arrive here — see you in the street — the street is open to all — ^you are 
too abstracted to notice me — I wish to talk to you — ^follow you as quickly 
as I can — see you enter this house— am prevented by a chance meeting 
from entering it with you. I come at last thinking to meet a friend— 
am not a minute in your room, indeed scarcely know where I am, before 
you — you—” 

As Van Diest proceeded in his Jesuitical narrative, he became more 
composed, and absolutely resumed something of his usual assurance, when 
at these last words he felt the Spaniard s hold relax. 

** If that were true! But it is a lie — a hellish lie !” continued Chievosa, 
with a brow still contracted, and a flashing eye. ‘‘ But Til soon know 
the truth— on your life stir not.” 

With these words he turned to the door and opened it. ITis look of 
menace was siifHcieiit to keep Van Diest quiet, even had he entertained 
the idea of escaping at such a^moment. 

Chievosa from the landing-place shouted desperately for the host; he 
might not have been heard, in spite of his stentoRan powers — so far out 
of the way were the apartments he had chosen — had not the landlord 
been puiposely ^^atchiug his opportunity to introduce Van Diest accord- 
ing to his promise. a . . 

“ Host! Villain! Beer-besotten fool! Come hither instantly!” cried 
the impatient Spaniard, the instant be caught sight of the man, in loud 
and angry tones, which, though they sounded in Van Dicst’s relieved 
cars like the dying moan of the*surge8 after the raging of the tempest, 
seemed to temfy the host exceedingly. 

“ Tell me, and at once, without subterfuge, how long has this man 
been here?” 

Now, whether prompted by a natural instinct, or by the sagacity 
acquired by long practice of dealing^ with all sorts of men and characters, 
or whetlier he understood the meaning, pleading look of Van Diest, the 
host, on whose answer the latter hung as thoii|^ it had been a sentence 
of life or death, answered unhesitatingly: . ^ 

“ Not a minute, fair sir, I can assure you by my patron saintl”"' 

<< Art certain knave?*’ said Chievosa, eyeing him closely; but Flemish 
stolidity for once put to shame Spanish cunmng; and to all questions, 
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however framed, the host returned the same answer: namely, that Van 
Diest was but that instant arrived. 

** Well, since it is so, saddle my horse as speedily as possible ; 1 must 
be off instantly,** said Ghievosa, imperatively ; and the landlord, glad to 
esca{)e so cheaply, hurried away with all possible celerity. But knowing 
a countryman of his ~ for he had no trouble in recognising Van Diest as 
such at nrst glance, in spite of his assumed name — ^to be in the hands of 
ai^ngry Spaniard, he posted several of his men at the bottom of the 
stfK, with instructions how to act in case of need. Instances of violence 
were common enough in those times to justify such precautionaiy 
measures. 

When, however, Chievosa re-entered the room, all trace of anger had 
vanished from his tine countenance. The change was so sudden that it 
was as if a magician’s wand had smoothed down every frown. 

** Forgive me,” said he, coming up frankly to Van Diest, and offering 
his hand. ‘‘ Forgive my childish petulance, Master van Diest, but you may 
perceive by the precautions I take to escape observation how important 
concealment is to me at present. 1 assure you,” he continued, in the soft 
bland tones that were more usual with, it can scarcely be said more 
natural to him, than those in which he had so lately indulged — I assure 
you the mysteries in which I am involved arc no child's play. They not 
only concern my own safety and happiness, but those of persons who are 
dearer to you than I can Hatter myself to bo. This must excuse my irri- 
tation — my mad vehemence at uriding myself, as I thought, by an 
awkward chance, put in a wrong light in your eyes. I might ^olicit your 
silence eouceniiiig this interview in a certain cpiartcr ; for it would be 
most unhappy for all parties were you to raise there any suspicions of the 
honesty of iny views : but on reflection I will not — I w'ill rather leave it 
to j our own good sense to consider if you will communicate to others, or 
not, tile unfavourable impressions you must have formed upon misleading 
appearances which I have it not in my pow'er at present to explain away, 
ns I easily could if I were but free to do ro. Come, Master van Diest, 
forgive me, and let us^take a gloss of wine together in sign of rencw'ed 
amity.” 

I forgive you,” said Van Diest, “ although my reception was not 
much to my fancy. My arm still aches with the gripe you gave me. 
You come off cheap with a quie^, man like me, Master Chievosa; had it 
been Paul van Meeren }ou had handled so roughly you might have faied 
worse.” • 

“ Wash down your discontent, man, yrith a glass of Rlienisli — I know 
it is what you like best — and bear no resentnieiit.” 

I bear no man malice; but Til take none of your wine, thank you,” 
said the burgher, coolly. 

As Chievosa tamed to depart, Van Diest suddenly took the resolution 
of a man. He strode up to the Spaniard, and in his turn seized the arm 
of the young man, which felt slight^ but firm as a bent bow beneath liis 
fingers. 

“ Hark’ee, Master Chievosa,” said be, “ I know not what your pre- 
tended mysteries may be — what your secret views, or your real chaiecter. 
But this much will I tell jrou — harm not a hair of Margaret van Meereri’s 
head — wrong her in nothing* She is the child of my friend, and in some 
sort mine, for she is my g^daughter. Harm her not, I say ; or weak, 
powerless, as I may seem to you, depend upon it, I wUl make you pay 
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for it dearly. Do not forget that my eye is upon you and her. Injure 
my godchild in the smallest matter, and the world will not be large 
enough to contain you and roe.** 

So-o!’* exclaimed Chievosa, with a look of amaxement Look 
you there, my master— what next? Well. I will tell you a secret in tom, 
and that is, I laugh to scorn yoitr idle menaces. And hark you I** he 
continued, with some touch of his former violence, ** one warning 
deserves another.** And turning full upon Van Diest, he confronted ^im 
eye to eye, foot to foot. “ When next you choose to dog my steps, 
attempt to lenm what it is my pleasure to conceal, and stand in my path, 
hownre— fool, beware * Put not your finger on the edge of a knife lest 
it cut you. Master van l>iest cross me not again as you have this day 
done. You are fairly warned — hettarel^ 

With these words he left the chamber, and before Van Diest had well 
collected him'^elf, he heard the hoofs of the Spaniard's horse ringing 
against the pavement ns he galloped out from the inn yard. 

Van Diest look<Hl somewhat crestfallen when he arrived at the house 
of widow Van Rnden, and thotigh he by no means refused to partake of 
the good things she had so alnindnutly ])rovidcd, and seemed even cheered 
by the incessant and lively chat of his kind hostess, still it was evident 
his u«ual placidity of mood was ruffled. He heard that a house was on 
sale, and forgot to ask the names of cither buyer or seller. A new miracle 
had happened, *twas said, at a convent of nuns at Madrid, and a new 
saint was about to be added to the calendar, still he maintained the same 
unusual passiveness. 

“ Matters ha>e gone wrong with the poor man this morning,” mused 
the widows. But the good woman's surmises were not to meet with any 
solution that day. 

After their early meal was over, Van Diest took a kind and friendly 
leave of his hostess. Not all her entreaties could prevail on him to stay. 
Pressing business, he .said, recalled him immediately to Antwerp. What 
the business of .so confirmed aa idler and gossip could be w^as a torturing 
conjecture ; so much so that Jionest widow Van Rtylen forgot the pains of 
the gout ill this new mental sufFeiing, a happy state of oblivion that lasted 
long after her visitor had left not only her house, but Brussels itself. 

A great change had, indeed, come over the spirit of his mood as worthy 
Master van Diest plodded his way back tjlie same road he had so recently 
travereed. His careless lounging air had given way to a jjosture more 
rigid, and his liabitual simper haid settled into a grave expression tliat sat 
upon his features as melancholy rpight on those of another. There were 
besides many other little symptoms of uneasiness about him. Not only 
did he suffer the most amiable ehatty-looking personages to ride by un- 
accosted, unheeded, but actually avoided many acquaintauc'cs whose 
advances at any other time he would have been eager to meet. Cornelia 
herself was disagreeably surprised, and not a little puzzled, when her 
voluntary pauses at her master's accustomed halts on the road-side were 
not gratefully acknowledged; and showed some symptoms of discontent 
when her numerous attempts to crop the fresh inviting grass by the- w^ 
were gently, though ffrmly, checked by her usually indulgent master.^ Bfe 
did not, it is true, urge his favourite to a speed that might have been incon- 
venient both to master and beast ; but he moved forward at a steady trot, 
and slackened not his pace ; in short, so far as his nature pmnitted, Van 
Diest was hurrying back to Antwerp. 
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Chapter XXV. 

Not far from that of the Van Meerens* stood the house of a lute- 
maker, with whom Cornelius and his friend Van Diest had lived on 
terms of great intimacy., Now exchanging, now buying instruments, 
examining every one that left his hands, trying each and all by turns in 
th| dark small room where, behind his counter, the inde&tigable master 
was ever at work, they had there loitered away many a golden hour. 
The interest with which they watched the progress of a new piece was 
gratifying to the good lute-maker, and he frequently consulted them as 
to the exact turn of the necks of his violins and viol-di-gambas, on which 
the beauty of these instruments much depends — ^the quaint carving of 
the heads, and on the more or less wood to be cut away from the bellies 
for the sake of sonority: he would not, indeed, have ventured to deliver, 
or put up any one for sale, until they had passed sentence upon it. 

Master Breulen had, besides the attractions of his art, a fine bass 
voice, which was often put into requisition of an evening, w'hen the 
friends were willing to support ably the brilliant voices of Margaret 
and the young Spaniard. The violin-maker was, moreover, no less 
fond of playing than of making instruments, and he was considered a 
performer of no mean order on the viol-di-gamba — for the melodious 
violoncello had not yet made its entry into the musical world. Van Diest 
played very respectably the violin — perfect, his want of application had 
never permitted him to become ; Lopez Chievosa performed exquisitely 
on the mandolin ; and Cornelius was no contemptible hand at the vir- 
ginals. These formed the basis of a small private orchestra, whose 
merits were not unknown in a town where every one was more or less 
musical. 

What pleasant times had those been for Cornelius, when his home was 
made gay with sweet harmonies, and his child's rich soft tones blended 
with his supporting chords — how innocent how delightful the relaxation ! 
It was through that small aperture — the taste of the honest Fleming 
bordering upon [Mission — that the young Spaniard had first crept into, 
and afterwards maintained himself in, Cornelius’s favour. Of business 
lie, in truth, understood but little; but he was a perfect master of melody, 
and that was the surest road to the good burgher’s heart. 

But times w'cre changed ; and as Cornelius van Meeren sat by the 
open ensemeht gazing on the instrument- shop over the way his heart 
grew sad. The place was now tenanted by a stranger — a soulless traf- 
ficker who sold carelessly what he neither valued nor used. The former 

t K)sses$or, the quietest of human beings, had been, on slight suspicion of 
leresy, dragged from his peaceful home ; his instruments, the beloved 
companions of his long and harmless life, together with his house, con- 
fiscated for the benefit of his judges. Other property he possessed none: 
so finding an impossibility of pr^^^cing proofs strong enough to condemn 
him, and having no sufficient motive for forging any, they had left him 
at lengtli at liberty, but a beggar. Paul and Cornelius had secretly 
helped him to reach England ; but what became of him there they were 
unable to discover. 

The departure of thb fnend broke another link of Cornelius’s exist- 
ence ; for liabit is even a stronger tie than affection, and an accustomed 
pleasure, to an unlmpassioned, methodical disposition, the greatest of 
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any. Besides the natural grief he felt for the loss of his friend, he was 
much moved to think how so inoffennve a being could have come under 
the observation of the authorities. These were sad things for him to 
ponder upon. 

As he gazed moumfully on the lutes and fiddles suspended by long 
protruding poles from above the shop-window, whoso manufacturing he 
had himself superintended with absorbing interest, tears came fast into 
his eyes and soon overflowed them ; he brushed them repeatedly away 
with the bock of his hand, but still ^ey would not be cheeked. 

His wife sat spinning, or pretending to spin, but evidently absorbed in 
thought ; whilst Margaret glided noiselessly towards her father, and now 
stood looking in his face with tender earnestness. He, at length, per- 
ceived her, and said pettishly, as if annoyed that she should have 
observed his weakness, 

Surely! that's the worst of it; now-a-days, girls are grown idler 
than they used to be; a man can’t call his thoughts his own, if he is to 
be spied by his own children.” 

“ Why not make your thoughts lighter, dear father, by communicating 
them to those who are bound to listen to them with respect and sym- 
pathy,” said Margaret, speaking more freely than usual, for she already 
began to feel the power that a superior strength of character gives in 
all the relative situations of life. 

** How do I know if you would sympathise with me ?” said Cornelius, 
in the same disooiiteiitcd tone. “ You are scarcely out of the egg-shell, 
and you already take upon yourself to judge and act independently of 
your parents in matters that involve their own happiness, and, for aught 1 
know, their safety too. What care you for my friends ? — they are not 
}ours. What if one is an exile on foreign shores — ^perhaps interred 
in a foreign grave, for 1 am sure poor Giles will not have survived the 
shock to be thus sent away from all that he knew and prized in this 
world ! Ilis old, dark, uncomfortable house was a palace to him. No- 
thing on earth would have made him part from it Poor Giles ! but you 
care not for him, nor for Cornelius Grappheus, whc«e trial lasts so long, 
and who now sits lonely over his bread and water in a prison, instep 
of dining with us — you mind not these; your heart is all with Paul and his 
friends. You share not my wishes, how should you share regrets?” 

Father, you do me great injustice,” skid Margaret. God knows 1 
pity all who are unhappy, even those do not know; how'should I not 
feel for those I have known from childhood upwards? I am not so heart- 




the absence iX our friends, is the disunion that, in many instances, lias 
caused it.” 

Nay, it is prudence that forbids our intercourse, not want of affec- 
tion.” 

‘'Alas that such prudence should be needful!” said Margaret. 
has made our once gay home dull and* dreary.” 

“ But that will not, cannot last,” said Cornelius, who, in spite of him- 
self, was gradually won awa^ from his painful reverie; ‘‘ for all my l]^her 
may say to the contrary, if we but manage to keep snug duritig foul 
weather the sun must mne at last” 

<< But uncle Paul, father, will never again make one of us.” 
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The father remained silent. 

And good Master Kay, whom you are afraid to see because he has 
not deserted your brotiier !” 

<< Master Kay will shortly come to trouble without doing my brother 
great good, I wot. We Catholics must not remain by the Protestants — 
it avails them not, and will ruin us.” 

Master Kay has judged us harshly for our caution,” said Margaret, 
with a sigh. I saw it in his averted eyes when last we met” 

1 cannot afford to regret friends who can thus ^fully misunderstand 
a line of conduct to which they must be aware I am compelled ^abso- 
lutely compelled. Every man must feel, that the first duty of a father is 
to provide for the safety and interests of his family.” 

It was Margaret’s turn to be silent, for she felt the truth of her father's 
observation. 

1 pay dear enough for my security ; my friends need not begrudge it 
me,” continued Cornelius, in the querulous manner that now seldom if ever 
deserted him. My house has been a prison to me for these last few 
months— I have debarred myself, willingly, from most of my pleasures — 
renounced my favourite haunts — dreaded to show iny face in the fair light 
of day, as if 1 were a culprit — have resigned the intimacies that cheered, 
the business that enriched me; every sacrifice has been made. Here 1 
sit, hour after hour, hearing nothing, doing nothing, moping my very 
heart away — and yet niy friends will blame me ; nay, my very daughter 
sides witli them.” 

“No, no! dear father,” said Mai^aret. “ It is not you, it is these bad 
times that have parted us from our friends. God grant it may be but a 
passing cloud that obscures our horizon, and tliat when it is cleared 
away, all coolness, all misunderstanding may cease. God grant that our 
house may onco more be as happy as it has been! But surely there was 
no ivason why Father Eustace *’ 

“ Fatlier Eustace I” suddenly exclaimed the hitherto jiassivc Mistress 
van Meercii, roused by the name into anything but a placable mood. 
“ Father Eustace shallcievcr darken my doors again ! Well indeed has he 
repaid my confidence in intrusting to him the spiritual guidance of my 
only child 1” — she forgot in her anger that this was a duty she had thrust 
upon him. “ He excites her to disobedience against her parents* wishes, 
can assert no good reasons for his conduct, yet forbids a marriage every 
way desirable^ He, a priest, meddles with family affairs that concern him 
not, and advises true Catholics to fiy to Protestant countries. Fie on 
him ! how have I been deceived in that man ! Sancta Maria ! that I should 
speak disrespectfully of a holy father — but it makes my blood boil to think 
of it.” 

“ Yes,” said Cornelius, regrarding his daughter witli an angry look, 
“since the hour when, by your own confession it would seem, under the 
influence of Father Eustace’s advice you discarded him finally, Chievosa 
has never been seen or heard of.” * 

“ God knows what has become of him ! I hope no harm has befallen 
liim,” exclaimed bis wife. 

“ I trust he has been at no mischief,” said Cornelius, despondingly. 

“ It was very bold — very unseemly, and most ungrateful,” said Mistress 
van Meercu, vntk increasing vehemence, ‘*in a young girl like you, Greta, 
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to break so suddenly with the man whom her parents had chosen to be 
her husband, and that too when she knew how much depended on the 
union, and ttie motives'that made them desire it ; and to do this at the 
very first bidding of a meddling priest! Cruel child! Qod alone knows 
what your imprudence may have brought on us." 

c* Our child to be the cause, peihaps, of our deaths !" said Cornelius^ 
gloomily. 

** Oh! spare me, spare me!” exoliumed Margaret, clasping her hands 
jiasaioDately, whilst t|iars flowed fast over her ^Ud cheek. If I liave 
sinned, you know not how I have suffered for it — the agonies I have 
endur^ !” 

1 know it,” said Cornelius, touched by his daughter's appeal, though 
her mother still kept her head angrily averted. “ When Chievosa re- 
turned not, and the night advanced, it was the sobs that we heard pro- 
ceeding from your chamber in the dead of night, when we fancied your 
eyes long closed in sleep, that alarmed us and hurried us to your door to 
know wliat had befallen you. No, Mary,” added the fatlier, in a gentler 
tone, ‘‘never shall I forget tlie poor child that night — still dressed — 
bathed in tears — clasping her crucifix — wild with sorrow. I never ex- 
pected ti'i see my own darling so unhappy.” 

“ But,” answered the still wrathful mother, had wo not surprised 
her in her grief had never kiiown what had passed. She has owned 
this much herself.” 

“ Mother, 1 wished to keep all the harrowing pain of suspense which 
we have endured these two days to myself.” 

“It ^^as very kindly meant, doubtless,” replied Mistress Van Moeren. 
“ I owe you thanks. Your confidence, of course, you reserve for Father 
Eustace. God knows, the mental t^u'ttire 1 have eudured those two days 
is past all description. My heart has never ceased to boat with sickening 
apprehension — every step that approaches the bouse 1 fancy to be Chie- 
vosa — every time the door opens 1 hope it may be Iiiin, and when it 
closes again I fad I have liof)cd in vain. No ! I will not attempt to 
desenbe that most wearying, torturing of all trialg to the human spirit, 
an indefinite apprehension of misfortune — so vague one does not know 
exactly in what form it may come, nor when to expect it. It is dreadful!” 

“ Do jou think, mother, I have not felt it?” said Margaret, reproach- 
fully, and venturing to take the hand ,which her motlior hastily and 
angrily withdrew. 

“ Nay, you need not take on thus, my dear,” said Cornelius, soothingly. 

“ I haie repeatedly reminded yoU| and yet you will not listen to me, that 
this sudden absence of Lopez Chievosa is noUiiug new — that from the 
very first day of his stay among us, and that at a time when it might 
have cost him all his prospects in our house, he always insisted on tnis 
privilege. This circumstance ought to be the more impressed on your 
mind, Mary, that you may remember the many disciissious it engendered 
between Paul and me. He was always desirous to seize on this irregu- 
larity to get rid of the youth, who was ever his aversion. Perhaps, a^r 
all, I have been wroug not to listen to him — at any rate it is now too 
late to regret it ; but, as I say, Mary, had it not been for Margaret’s 
revelations you would have seen nothing unusual in Cluevosa's sodden 
departure.” 
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** Perhaps,** said Mistress Van Meeren ; ** but knowing its serious 
motive ** 

^<Come, come, Margaret, weep not so — compose yourself. Why, 
Mary, you ought to know more about lovers* quarrels Hhan to atta^ 
such weight to this foolish affiiir. Chievosa is a young man of too much 
sense, and knows too well the world, to lay stress upon a few hasty words 
spoken in anger, especially when he knows we favour his suit. Depend 
upon it he wul remain just long toough to pve Greta time for contrition, 
then come back as assured as ever. But Margaret, .when he does return, 
mind, for our sakes, if not for his, he must be well received.” 

‘‘Or I, for one, will never — never forgpve you!” said the mother, 
vehemently. “ But he*ll never return,** added she, despondingly, flin^ng 
herself back in her chair — “ never !** 

At that very instant the house-door opened, and the Spaniard’s well- 
known tread was heard on the stair without. Margaret had scarcely 
time to check her fast falling tears, and her mother to assume an 
indifferent air, before the door of the apartment was flung open, and the 
cause of so much disquietude stood before them. 

It often happens that when fear, how'ever overwhelming, is found to 
have been groundless, we wonder at ever having yielded to it ; and those 
who have feared most are proportionably angry with themselves, and with 
the cause of their mistake. Mistress van Meeren, who had never of late 
ventured to question the Spaniard’s movements, prompted by this feeling 
on the present occasion, asked him peevishly what might have taken him 
so unceremoniously from the side of his fair bride elect, whilst Margaret, 
partly to conceal lier tears, and partly obeying a similar impulse, turned 
away her head as if in childish spite. Elven Cornelius was too single- 
hearted to veil successfully from Chievosa what the latter immediately 
divined upon his entrance, namely, that the substance of the late scene 
between himself and Margaret was known to the family, and had been 
but very recently under discussion. 

“ 1 might easily evade your question, or answer it with what would 
seem truth, however distant from it in reality ; but I will not,” said the 
young man, in reply to the not very gracious question of his future 
mother-in-law. “ There is no time for dallying now, or I might have 
wished fair Margaret to assume towards you a pride and an indifference 
that would, perhaps, serve my cause better than the expression of my real 
sentiments.” ^ 

Margaret remained silent, but h^ father replied rather hastily, 

“ We have heard with sorrow that you have had a foolish quarrel, but 
Margaret, I assure you, has very much regretted it.” 

Margaret’s tears flowed afrew at her father’s words, but it was now 
wounded vanity and pride, not sorrow, that caused them. Chievosa 
seemed willing to construe them differently, for, approaching her, he said 
in his most wmning manner, 

“ These tears are the sweetest compensation for the grief I have 
endured at your late— and allow me to say — ^inconsistent conduct” 

Margaret felt a suffocating sensation at her throat Filial love and 
duty imperatively bade her forbear, but the spirit of her unde was Cut 
rising within her at the young Spaniard’s presumption. She prudently 
buned her face in her handkerchief, that its tell-tw expression might not 
betray her real feelings. 
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^ ** The poor child was misled by insidious advice,’’ said the mother, 
willing to fill up her daughter’s silence in the most advantageous 
manner. She is very sorry, 1 assure you, — nay, Maigaiet, you need 
not be ashamed to confess thus much to the man whom you are so shortly 
to call husband.” 

Margaret involuntarily shuddered as the last word grated painfully on 
her ear, but continued silent. 

You have much to forgive, sweet Margaret,” said Chievosa, in his 
most insinuating tones ; ** but I, too, might complain of your so easily 
admitting the truth of any evil report against me, — ^me who have wor- 
shipped you for years,— whilst your parents at once repulsed the vile 
aspersion.” 

Youth is credulous,” said Cornelius, ^*but it is also placable. Come, 
make your peace, my children ; this silly discussion has already lasted too 
long ; we ought ratW to talk of finng the happy day.” 

Maigaret still remained mute, as if she had been of stone. Chievosa, 
nothing daunted, continued to address her in the tones of confident 
affection : 

Our love has been hitherto,” he said, like rosea blooming in the 
midst of nettles ; for it has met with strong opposition, as 1 am well aware, 
in more than one quarter ; but when once these are uprooted from our 
path it will grow and flourish. Sweet -Margaret, I know you will forgive 
me all the infirm^es of my temper, — ^which is, I own, naturally hasty, — 
and all the deficiXciea of my person”— this was said with an air of mock 
humility, that sat well on the speaker’s faultless countenance — ** when you 
see how sincere is my affection, not only for you, but for your parents. 
Luckily, or rather unluckily, I have the means of proving my devotion. 
Alas I I would rather it had been a treasure confined to my own bosom, 
my life long, than to have such cause for displaying it.” 

At these words the cambric was removed from Margaret’s face, and 
her large, hazel eyes were fixed with an earnest expression on her lover's 
face, as if she were willing to •read there the misfortune he was thus 
preparing. ^ 

It was not in idle anger that I left you, as you may have supposed, 
Margaret ; could I remain angry with you ? but prompted by an anxiety 
that was but too well founded, I burned to Brussels. Ask me not by 
what means I became possessed of the information I am about to com- 
municate. Ask me not, I entreat. I should not — must not tell you. 
Trust me as you did Father Eustace, my fair Margaret, without inquiring 
too deeply into the sources of my knowledge. You will unfortunately 
find my words nearer to the truth than his.” 

What new danger threatens us ?” said Margaret, all girlish hesitation 
of manner giving suddenly way to a collected calm bearing, as her father 
and mother, pale with fear, stood before the Spaniairi trembling like 
aspen leaves, unable firom agitation to frame the questions that hovered 
on their lips. • 

“ Would to Heaven,” said Chievosf^ gravely, ‘‘ that I could devise a 
mode of announcing the impending evil without alaimng you.” 

Lopez, for the Virgin’s sake, tell us quickly what is about to happei^^” 
exclaimed Mistress van Meeren. 

The Spaniard still hesitated. 
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<< Suspense is the worst of evils,” said Margaret. 

<< It is better than what 1 have to relate, and yet, though the xnis*- 
fortune is unavoidable, by preparing to meet it the i&ock may be lessened, 
and such precautions taken as may in great measure neutralue its effects. 
Be not frightened, good master Cornelius, it will, I hope— 1 trust— be but 
a temporal^ separation from your family.” 

Then it is my father's safety which is threatened ?” said Margaret ; 

but how, on what account ?” 9 

“ The Inquisition,” said Chievosa, in a slow, subdued tone, and, as if 
afraid that word were too much, he checked himself suddenly. 

Mistress van Meereu screamed aloud ; whilst Cornelius, turning ashy 
pale, sank^into the nearest seat. Terror had a contrary effect upon 
Margaret. It sent the warm blood to her cheeks ; but she trembled so 
violently, and her heart beat so quick, that she could neither speak nof 
move. Chievosa looked from one of the stricken family to the other with 
mournful sympathy. At length ho moved towards Marg^et, and said, 
in his own figurative manner : 

Take courage, poor weeping dove, and bid your parents share it with 
you. There is one at hand who will aid you or perish.” 

“ If you can aid,” exclaimed Margaret, ‘‘ oh ! help my father to 
escape before the worst has happened. Once in the hands of tliose 
dreadful men, how were it possible to save lilm ! Oh ! Lopez,” she con- 
tinued, passionately clasping her bands together, and g^ing at him with 
tearful and imploring eyes, — ‘‘Lopez, you say you *e me; prove it 
now, or never; in the hour of need is the friend known. Save my 
father; help him to escape to England : fly this instant; you have so 
many secret means of doing what you please that, if you but would, 
I know you could do this. Oh ! do it, and my fortune — my very life is 
yours.” 

“ And Margaret herself — her love ?” said Chievosa, tenderly gazing 
upon her. “ What were the casket without the pearl ?” 

“Is this a moment to speak thus?”, said Margaret, reproachfully. 
“ How can you think I would bargain for my father^s life ? Every 
sacrifice would I gladfy, joyfully make to gain such an aim. Take him 
but safe to England, and I — 1 will remain here, if you so will it,” added 
she hesitatingly ; and, with revived energy, she resumed : “ But, Lopez, 
1 implore you lose no time ; if, indeed, the danger with which we are 
threatened be real, every hour is worth a life. Why do you tarry ? I 
will grant all you wish. I have told you that no price would seem too 
high by which 1 could buy my father’s life.” 

“ Would to Heaven, sweet Margaret I could grant your request; but, 
alas ! 1 have already done more than my own safety warrants in warning 
you — ^more I cannot do.” 

“ Is it personal risks you dread?” said Margai'et, disdainfully. “ Point 
out to me but the means, and I will gladly embrace them all” 
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BY MISS JULIA ADDlSOSr. 

, ChAPTBB IX. — (CONTINUISD.) 

*<SoME of Handers oratorios, for instance,'* said Florence. What 
can be finer tlian the words of the openings song in the ^Messiah?* 
There is not, I think, one word, or on^ syllable, that can be called 
unmusical, or unsuitcd to vocalisation. Nor should Haydn’s canzonets 
be forgotten ; nor ^ Acis and Galatea nor the beautifiil glees of Horsley, 
Webte, and Calcott.” 

^^The mere fact,” said Wentworth, " of that sublime geniu^ Handel, 
|hoo9ing our language in preference to all others to adapt to his greatest 
^Impositions, speaks more in its praise than any other argument wo could 
bring forward.” 

It is greatly to be wished,” observed Florence, “ that our native 
composers would pay more attention to the higher branches of conipo* 
sition.” 

“ Indeed it is,” returned Wentworth ; “for truth compels us, however 
reluctantly, to admit that while England has produced poets, painters, 
sculptors, novelists, and philosophers, whom she may fearlessly challenge 
the world to surpass, she has not given" birth to one composer whose name 
deserves to rankjttth those of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, or Rossini.” 

** It is a pity,^^served Florence, “that music does not form part of 
the education of people of all classes in England. I believe that is one 
great reason why we are less musical than many other nations.” 

“ My opinion is, that the lower classes are educated too much already,” 
said Lady Seagrove. 

“ Yet their education,” said Wentworth, “ unfortunately only goes just 
far enough to make them smatterers. The fact is, that we ought either 
to educate a great deal more, or a great deal less.” 

“ It should be a great deal iess, then,” said Lady Seagrove ; “ for I 
am sure the lower orders arc conceited enough o^ what learning they 
possess at present. It only makes them above their station. One of my 
footmen has just left me, because, being a good accountant, he wishes to be 
a merchant’s clerk. Florence’s maid, because she can speak a little French, 
is looking out for a situation as governess; and Mr. Pemberton told me, 
the other day, that the gardener of his brother, Lord ^Wellington, 
having learned Latin at a grammaf schdol, when a boy, has thrown by his 
tools, and aspires to be a schoolmaster, if the people are much more 
educated we shall have no servants at all.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Wentworth; “ it is the rareness of such accom- 
plishments which induces conceit in the possessors. If every footman 
were a good accountant, every lady’s-maid understood French, and every 
gardener read the classics, such knowledge would not be found to npudee 
them above their stations. This may safely be asserted, because we know 
a case exactly analogous. A century ago, every person in the lower 
classes who knew how to read and write, thought &mself a ^eat schohdr, 
but now that every pauper child of ei^t years old does Iwth, reading 
and writing are not considered as accomplishments, but as mere matters 
of course, which it would be a sign of gross ignorance to be without.” 

“ Granting this,” smd Lady Seagrove— “ granting tiiat it would do no 
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harm* I do not see that teaching the lower classes so much can do any 
good.” 

cannot help differing with you on that point/’ said Wentworth. 

It appears to me that there could be no surer and more speedy way 
of diminishing crime than by promoting knowledge among the mass of tha 
people. I speak not of religious knowledge alone, though that of course 
is of paramount importance ; but should we count it nothing to add to a 
poor man’s scanty stock of pleasures, by giving him refined as well as 
merely sensual ones ? Were the whole English nation educated as 1 would 
haye them, 1 feel little doubt that a large portion of the crime now existing 
would disappear. For how veiy rare is it for a thoroughly well-educatea 
person to be tried as a criminal; how seldom is one of the upper classes 
executed or transported ! Common as murders are grown — so common a& 
scarcely, except in very aggravated cases, to excite any emotion — so com- 
mon that we never take up a newspaper without feeling certain that we 
shall read of one, probably of two or three, in its columns ; still, let a 
person in the rank and position of a gentleman commit a murder, and a 
sensation is produced through the whole country; and the breast of every 
creature, from the prince to the peasant, thrills with horror. I suppose 
the people amongst whom there is less crime than any other are the 
Scotch ; and for this reason, the lower orders are better educated.” 

But would not the people, if better educated,” said Miss Trimmer, 

interfere thtill more than they do with matterth ^government, in 
which they have no conthem, and be thtill more dithamhfied with their 
rulerth ?” 

“ Let them,” said Wentworth, “ if the measures of their rulers are 
oppressive; and of this they will be better judges in proportion as they 
are more enlightened. And surely the discontent of civilised and edu« 
cated men is preferable to that of an illiterate multitude ; for where the 
first would show itself by tlireatcning life and destroying property, the 
other would quietly offer arguments and remonstrances. I am far from 
holding democratic opinions, and no one can repudiate more strongly 
than I do the levelling principles which are so rapidly gaining ground in 
the present day; but the idea, tliat the people have no coucem with laws 
made for their government, and no right to appeal against them, appears 
to me, common as I know it is, one fitted only for we dark and barba- 
rous ages.” 

Miss Triiqmer, who had no extended benevolence, and who cared 
nothing about the rights of the people,* was very glad when this conver- 
sation was over, although she had pretended to he much interested by all 
that Wentworth said. She was now ask^ to sing ; and after a reasonable 
time spent in demurring, debating, considering, and coquetting, repeating 
over and over — “I can’t, indeed” — You really mutht ectheuthe me” — “ I 
pothitively cannot thing a note thith evening,” — ^and other similar 
speeches, with which young ladies who “ sing a little” generally prelude 
tneir music, — she was prevailed upon to seat herself at the pianoforte. 

‘‘ But, really,” said she, when she had made final preparations for com- 
mencing, by laying her gloves, together with an embrcndeied satin 
work-bag and a lacra pocket-handkercluef,b^de her on the pianoforte, — 
** but, really, I don’t think Captain Wentworth wanth to hear any more 
muthic to-night ; I thall only tire his earthe.” 

Wentworth, of course, entreated her to proceed. 
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Well, then, ath 1 am rather hoarthe I will play you a little manu** 
thcript width, compothed by a particular friend of mine.** 

An amateur lady who has a great deal of natural talent,'* sud Lady 
Seagrove. 

And who doth not know the leathe in the world about thorough 
bathe,” added Miss Trimmer, with eagerness, as if she thought that a great 
recommendation . 

“ So much the worse,” tliought Wentworth ; but he merely answered, 
“Indeed!” 

Miss Trimmer opened a very small manuscript music-book, and played 
a waltz with such excessive airs and graces, that Wentworth could hardly 
refrain from laughter. 

“How do you like that waltz, Captain Wentworth?” asked Lady 
Seagrove, when she ceased playing. “ Is it not sweetly pretty ?” 

Wentworth assented, but not in a manner that satisfied Lady Seagrove. 

“ Tell me really,” she said, what you think of it. You do not admire 
it much, I see by 3 *our manner.” 

“ That I pertheive,” said Miss Trimmer, “ only he ilh too polite to thay 
tho. Now do, pray, tell me your theriouth opinion.” 

Wentworth, thus urged, confessed that he thought the waltz, though 
very well played, in point of composition rather commonplace ; and also, 
that the composer might study the, science of harmony widi advantage. 

Miss Trimmenicaned her arm on the desk of the pianoforte, and laid 
her head upon i^n an attitude of pathetic grief. 

“Captain Wentworth was not aware that the composer heard his 
sentence,” said Lady Seagrove, laughing. 

“ Thay not a word, Captain Wentworth !” exclaimed Miss Trimmer. 
“ I am but too glad that acthident hath given me an opportunity of 
hearing what I would give worldth alwayth to hear— the truth !” 

“ Then, Miss Trimmer,” said little Adela, “you would like to live in 
the palace I read about in my book of * Fairy Tales,' where everybody 
was obliged to say just what tiiey thought.” 

“ 1 thould like it beyond all tningth!” exclaimed Miss Trimmer, with 
enthusiasm. “ I am sure you gentlemen, with your gallantry, and 
flattery, and fine thpeecheth, would appear very different from what you 
do now. For ecthample, Captain Wentworth,” she continued, with a 
rather malicious glance at Florence, “ if yp\x were in the Palath of Truth, 
when a charming young lady thung to you, you might, however you 
withed it, be unable to thay a thiugle «vord of praithe.” * 

“ Perhaps so, in some instances,” sitid Wentworth, smiling, and also 
looking at Florence ; “ but where prmse was honest and deserved, it would 
remain unaltered even though spoaen in the Palace of Truth.” 

Chapter X. 

And ostentation, miscalled charity.— Cecil. 

In the course of the evening, Pemberton, who was on the most inti- 
mate terms with the family at Seagrove Hall, where ho was a frequent 
and welcome vbitor, joined the paity. 

“ I bring notes and messages from Lady Dorcas Woollersby,” lie 
said, “whom I met at the park gate. She seems half road about her 
bazaar.” 
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One note contained ao invitation to Miss Trimmer to tiass a week 
witii f^ady Dorcas, and assist in the preparations, which she begged Lady 
Seagrove's permission to accept. 

Will not your ladythip tliend thome of the thingth you have made 
for the bathaar ?*' she inquired. 1 will take mine. What a pity it ith 
that Florenth doth not like fanthy work I I mutht thet you to give her 
a lecture, Captain Wentworth.” 

You could not apply to m worse person,” said Pemberton ; for I 
have heanl him abuse bazaars, and fancy fairs, and fancy work, by the 
hour together.” 

‘‘And pray, Captain Wentworth,” said Miss Trimmer, “may I athk 
why you obtnect to fanthy uork?” 

“ One reason,” said Wentwortli, “ is, because ladies who do a great 
deal «^re apt to neglect more intellectual and agreeable accomplishments.” 

“At all eventh," said Miss Trimmer, “you do not find fault with 
uth for working in the evening?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do; for there is no greater drawback to conversation 
— nothing that throws more duliiess and heaviness over society, than the 
circumstance of a large proportion of the ladies employing themselves in 
work which njust engross much of their attention.” 

“ Y’es,” said Pemberton ; “I have not unfrequently seen ladies sit 
silent for half an hour together, whilst they are counting stitches, and 
poring over intricate patterns. In fact, if the fancy w^rk epidemic con- 
tinues to increase at the rate it has done for the last ten years, we may 
expect that the next generation will see the once nearly annihilated 
dynasty of embroidery and tapestry, witli all its attendant horrors, re- 
sume its empire among the English fair ones.” 

“ You, of courth, thpeak hyperbolically, Mithter Pemberton?” said 
Miss Trimmer. 

“ Scarcely. Take Lady Dorcas Woollersby as an example. She and 
her daugliters positively do nothing else from morning till night. The 
other day, I a^ked Miss Woollersby whather she had ever heard that 
admirable song of Parry’s, called ‘ Berlin Wool?’ — ‘ Oh, yes,’ she re- 
plied, quite iiinwently ; ‘ slic knew it very well, and thought it funny 
enough.’ — ‘But of coui’se,* said Lady Dorcas, ‘what Mr. Parry says 
only applies to useless fancy work : when k is done for bazaars and 
charitable objects the ca^e is qpitc different.’ ” 

“ And wjth not her ladythip right ?” said Miss Trimmer. “ What 
immenth tliumth of money aie laitlied by bathaarth in aid of variouth 
charities.' ’ 

“ But why,” said Pemberton, “ could not people give their fifty pounds, 
or their tw^enty pounds, or whatever tliey please to subscribe, witliout 
the fuss and parade of a bazaar.” 

“ That would be a more ecthpenthive way,” said Miss Trimmer. 

“ 1 think not, when the price of materials, and the great number of 
articles always left unsold, are taken into consideration, not to mention 
the expenditure of time, health, labour, and eyesight, among the ladies 
of the family.” 

“ The lith of iteinth in your account of ecthpenditure is moth formi- 
dable,” said Miss Trimmer. 

“ Yet I could have enumerated several more. A very important one 
is the ri>k of spoiling young ladies* figures. Miss Anastatia Woollersby 
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has grown quite crooked, and several of her sisters will soon follow her 
example.’' 

“ We should not, also, omit to mention,’* said Wentworth, ** how mtielly 
amateur btuaars injure those poor i^eople who earn a subsistence (scanty 
and precarious enough at all tiroes) by the sale of various artides of 
needlework made by themselves. How many unfortunate young women 
must lament the day when their aristocratic fellow-countrywomen were 
first seized with the mania for playing at* shopkeeping, and selling their 
own workj” 

“ Vy Inch,” added Pemberton, ** their friends are forced to buy in large 
quantities, at an exorbitant price, or be stigmatised for ever by the fair 
vendors as mean, stingy, and shabbily-bebavod people.” 

At night, when Wentworth retired to rest, he reflected long and 
anxiously on what he had at different times observed of Florence’s senti- 
ments regarding Sir Robert Craven. 

Is it possible,” he said to himself, “ that she loves him ? Surely she 
cannot. But why then does she almost always seem embarrassed when 
he is mentioned?” 

Tlie young man piesently set himself to examine his own heart as to 
the precise nature ol* the feelings with which Florence had inspired him, 
and having satisfactorily determined that he only felt the admiration and 
Intercast v\hich one so lovely could not fail to excite, he quickly fell asleep. 

Chapter XI. 

I heard the l)ell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow iiwny, 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 
A lung, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 

COWPKB. 

The next morning Wentworth rose early, and walked out into the 
park. The dewdrops still glittered upon the grass, the graceful deer 
clustered in groups among the trees, the binls sung ffaily, and all nature 
looked tresh and blooming. Before he had gone far, ne perceived Florence 
coming dowTi an avenue towards him. Hewhonnet had fallen bock, and 
her iaee was shaded by her beautiful hair, which fell in careless profusion 
over her oeck and shoulders. Her cheeky were tinged with a still more 
brilliant colour than the rose which she wore, and her countenance beamed 
with health and ha[)[)ines8. Little sAdela, with her joyous face and merry 
laugh, was beside her, and carried^ a basket of wild flowers and plants, 
arranged with much care. 

‘‘ See what beautiful flow'ers we have got, Captain Wentworth I” ex- 
claiined Adela, after they had spoken a few words. “ You have not been 
so diligent as we have.” 

*• No, iiidecil, ’ said Wentworth, “ You seem to have many fine speci- 
mens in your collection, and some of them are rare. I need not ask if 
you are a botanist,” he added, addressing Florence. 

•‘I am very fond the study,*’ she replied. I always collect 
wild flowers I meet with in ray rambles.” 

“ We had a delightful walk this morning,” said her sister, round die 
park, and beside the river, and over a pretty little bridge.” • 

You make me wish t^t I had been with you,” said Wentworth. 
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Well, you may go with us to-morrow, if you can get up early enough/' 
said Adela. May he not, Florence?” 

Florence smiled her assent, and Wentworth said that he should avail 
himself of this permission. The trio had now reached the highest point 
of some rising ground, where was seen a beautiful view. 

Drawing was a favourite pursuit of Florence*s, and she discovered with 
pleasure that Wentworth had the same fondness for it as herself. Went* 
worth, who had studied undea a first-rate artist, and had much natural 
talent for the art, drew very well. After breakfast, he and Florence, 
seated beneath the shade of one of the fine trees in the avenue, passed 
several hours in painting. Lady Seagrove was much pleased with the 
sketches which were presented to her, and during the remainder of 
Wentworth’s stay at Seagrove Hall, some part of every day was devoted 
to the delightful occupation of drawing from nature. 

Wentworth became the constant companion of the morning rambles of 
Florence and her little sister, which were sometimes very long, though 
they always appeared short, through the diarm of agreeable conversation. 
In the evenings they had music; sometimes singing ducts together, 
which was a great delight to both; or Florence would sing alone ; and 
Wentworth thought, as he heard her, that he could listen to her sweet 
voice for ever. Occasionally he would read aloud, at Lady Seagrove *s 
request, and as he read remarkably w'ell, this was always a pleasure to 
Florence ; and then the two young people would have long discussions 
on their favourite |)oets and authors, and both wercT pleased to find how 
well their tastes agreed. 

Several evenings during his visit they had company at home, or went 
out to dinner parties in the iieghbourhood, but Wentworth infinitely 
preferred those evenings which they passed alone, and Florence was of 
the same opinion. 

The young girl had never been so happy in her life before. It was 
delightful to liave a companion who entered into all her pursuits, who 
was intellectual, imaginative, full of talent, and equally fascinating in 
person and manners. Although she had been much in society, and had 
met with many handsome and 'agreeable young men, she had never seen 
one who could for a niomeat be compared with Wentworth. Not any 
of them hod ever made the slightest impression on her heart. Pemberton 
had always been the one in wnose society and conversation s^e took the 
most pleasure ; he was her favourite partner at all the balls where they 
met, both in London and the ccuntry ; she had known him intimately 
from the time they were both children, and had a strong regai'd and friend- 
ship for him, but she considered him almost in the light of a brother, 
and certainly no love mingled with her sentiments for him. 

Wentworth liad known many beautiful and accomplished women, but 
he had never met with one so suited to his taste, so congenial to himself 
in mind and feelings, as Florence. 

Thus constantly together, it was scarcely possible but that Florence 
and Wentworth should fall in love with each otlier. And both certainly 
were in love, although — ^no uncommon case — both were as yet uncon- 
scious of the fact ; and not a syllable of love had been breathed between 
them. 

One day, when a heavy shower of rain had driven the two sisters and 
Wentworth in from their morning’s walk much earlier than usual, and 
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they had rep«ittcd to the library to await the breakfast hour, Wentworth 
happened to see the name of General Sir Walter Hnniilton in one of the 
books w'hich Florence had just shown him. 

Then you are related to that distinguished officer?'' ho said, inquir* 

“ He was my father,” she replied. ** I am proud of him, and venerate 
his inemoiy, although I was but a child at the time he died.” 

‘‘ You are only distantly related to L^y Seagrove?” asked Went- 
worth. 

“I am not related to her at all,” answered Florence, ‘‘although she 
has ever treated me as a most kind relation, indeed, as ^ daughter, ever 
since she adopted me, on the death of n)y parents, whom I lost almost at 
the panic time.” 

After a little more conversation, Florence somewhat hesitatingly asked 
her companion whether his parnets wei*© living. 

“ My father is,” he replied; “ray mother is not.'* 

He sighed deeply as he mentioned Ills mother, and for some moments 
seemed lost in a melancholy reverie. Florence, sorry that she had asked 
the question, conbidered how to introduce another subject. After a mo- 
ment s jiause slie rose, and going to a bookcase, took dow'ii a large 
volume of beautiful cngi*avlngs, and laying it on the table before him, 
resumed licr scat by his side, sayiug, 4is she did so, 

“ I do not think you have seen these, though I liavcj several times 
intended showing thelln to you.” 

“ Let mo look, too, Florence,” said her sister, eagerly. “ 1 like so 
much to see that great book of prints.” 

Florence kindly took the little girl on her kuecs and the child, after 
asking her ponnission, opened the book. It happened that tlio print 
bho opened on reprcsontetl a youth, apparently about sixteen, btandiug 
by the bedside of his d} ing mother. The ex^iression of the counteiiadces 
Avas extremely touching, and the figures beautifully drawn. Tlio mo- 
ther's head rested on her son’s ^rm, and while the expression of heai’t- 
rciiding sorrow on lier still beautiful features showed that grief, more 
than sickness, was bowing her to the grave, theref was mingled with 
that sorrow' a feeling of deep aflection for him, and a soniething that 
seemed to imply she had no one but him to love in the world ; wdiilo the 
bo>, in the midst of bis badness, appeared conscious that he avus his 
mother’s only friend and protector. 

Florence, the instant she pere((|jivcd •this print, hastened *to turn to 
another; but ns her bister, with her arm resting on tlu^ book, was eagerly 
examining it, it was some moments "before slie could do so, 

“You must begin at the beginning, Adela,” she said, hastily; “this 
is almost the end.” 

Hut Wentworth had seen the picture, and the sight, just at the time 
Avheii his feelings were touched by a refeience to a subject wbicli he 
could never think of without emotion, was too much for his firmness. It 
seemed as if the artist liad depicted a scene from his own life ; and he 
turned away his face to hide his tears. 

“ I am extremely sorry,” faltered Florence, much distressed, “ that I 
should have given you pain by ray thoughtlessness.” 

“ Do not say your thoughtlessness,” said Wentworth, recovering him- 

VOL. XIX. T 
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self. I wish you could have known my modier, for 1 am sure you 
would have loved her.” 

You were much attached to your mother?'* said Florence, hesitat- 
ingly, for she judged from his manner that he did not wish imme^tely to 
cjuit the subject. 

‘‘Most deeply," he replied. 

As he spoke he again turned over the leaves to the engraving, and 
gazed at it for some moments in silence, but witli a face expressive ot 
painful emotion. 

“ How unhappy that poor lady looks,” observed Adela. “ Was your 
mother unhappy ?” 

“Hush! Adela," whispered Florence, bending over. “Do not ask 
questions, dear.” 

“ She was indeed unhappy," replied Wentworth, who saw by Florence’s 
face that, ulthougli she silenced her young sister, she was anxious to have 
the question answered. “ She died of that most dreadful and incurable 
of all diseases — a broken heart." 

“ This," he continued, drawing forth a miniature set in diamonds, 
which he wore round his neck fastened by a small gold chain, “ is her 
portrait.” 

Florc‘iicc examined it with great interest. It was that of a very beau- 
tiful woman, with rich tresses of dark auburn hair, deep blue eyes, remark- 
ably liandsomc in form and colour, winch, like the rcsl. of her delicately 
moulded features, wore a pensive and thouglitful e:li)rcsbion, united with 
great sweetness. 

“What a beautiful and interesting face,” exclaimed Florence, when 
she had gazed at the portrait for some moments in silence ; “ 1 think I 
never saw one more so." 

“ Don’t yon think he is very like her, Florence ?” demanded Adela, in 
a grave, considering manner, looking from the portrait to Wentw’orth, 
and from Wentworth to the [lortrait again. 

The resemblance was, indeed, very striking ; but Florence, remember- 
ing the observation she had just made, pretended not to liear her sister’s 
inquiry; and bending down, as if to examine the portrait still more 
closely, made some remark on the exquisite maimer in which it was 
painted ; but Adela, >vith childish pertinacity, repeated licr query. 

“Like her!” repeated Wentworth, in such a perfectly simple and 
matter-of-fact manner as showed — a rare case with very handsome men 
— that personal vanity, at least," was <.iot one of his failings; “oh no, 1 
am not like her 1” 

“ I did not ask replied tlie child ; “ I asked Florence. Of 

course you can’t tell. I think it extremely like, only you do not look 
near so sweet-tempered and patient." 

“ She' must have possessed a remarkably amiable disposition," said 
Florence, who wished to interrupt her sister’s observations. 

“ She had, indeed," replied Wentworth, earnestly, replacing the portrait 
as he spoke; “ and her temper was angelic. 1 can truly say, that during 
all the years I knew her, although she had many and bitter trials — although 
she was treated with harshness and neglect by one who should have shown 
her notliing but love and tenderness, I never saw her brow clouded by 
anger or discontent, or heard one expression of reproach or murmuring 
pass her lips !" 
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CHAPTEtt XII. 

lYactiscd to lisp and hang ihc head aside. — Pons. 

Lady Seagbove had been so long habituated to the society and 
flattery of jVliss Trimmer, that that society and flattery had grown abso* 
lutely necessary to her. It was, therefore^ with much pleasure that she 
found herself on the evening of her favoiuite's return, after nearly a fort- 
night’s absence, seated on a sofa in her dn^ssing-rooni, to enjoy half on 
hour s tete-a-tete before retiring to rest. 

You cannot think how 1 missed you, my dear Wilhelmino,” she said. 

It is very kind of your la<lytliip to thay tho,” returned Miss Trimmer, 

“ for indeed I could hardly Hatter inythclf I tliould be inithed ; tlio time 
theemth to have pathed tho agreeably during my abthenth.’* 

“ Why, certainly Cajitiiin Wentworth has made ua miss you less than 
we should have done ; though ” 

“ Oh yeth ! thcrtainly ; 1 do not wonder that you like Captain Went- 
worth; he ith a very thnporior voung man, and I wath dithtrethed to be 
away tho much of hith vithit. Hath Thir Robert been hero often wliiltht 
I vsatli out 

“He has not called once, which is very extraordinary ; and he has re- 
fused two or three invitations to dinner. I hope nothing has affronted 
him.” ” 

“ No,” said Miss Trimmer, rather pointedly, “ I hope not.” 

“ He is very soon affronted,” said Lady fc>eagrove. “I wish ho had 
but such a temper as Captain Wentworth !” 

“Ah ! your ladythip itii very fond of Captain Wentworth ; but indeed 
I think you do thometimth try poor Thir Koberth temper a little.” 

“Do I? How?” 

“Why,” answered Miss Trimmer, “you know that he and Captain 
Wenh^oi-th never from the firtlsb tli(*cmcd to like each other, and poor 
Thir Robert, 1 think, may >ery naturally feel a little jcalouth, when he 
fiiulth Ca])tain Wentworth domithilcd here for a fortnight together.” 

“ My dear Wilhelmina, do you really think so ! I thought I could not 
do less than invite him, as Ins illness was entirely owing to on injury 
received in defending you and Florence.” ^ 

“ That ith true, perhupth ; hut the baronet, doiibtletli, cannot help fore- 
tlieeing the almotht inevitable contbe(|ue«itheth.” 

Lady Scagrove looked inquiringly at her, and Miss Trimmer continued : 

“ When a handthome young man ith for a whole fortnight in the 
houthe with an amiable and accomplished young lady, drawing, bota- 
nithing, walking, reading, and thinging duotth with her all day long, 
what can the conthequentlicth be, but that he mutht fall in love with her ?” 

Lady Scagrove laughed. *^No, no, my dear,” she replied ; “ he has 
too much sense to do that. Florence Jifamilton, the representative of 
one of the most ancient and illustrious families of England, the heiress^ 
of Seagrovc Hall, to marry a man of unknown family, without evi^ 
great wealth to recommend him ! Why, the mere mention of such a"" 
thing is enough to make her father, General Sir Walter Hamilton, her 
grandfather, Lord Rowland Hamilton, and all her noble ancestors back to 
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the time of William the Conqueror^ rise from their graves^ and come and 
reprimand us.*’ 

*^Moth undoubtedly it ith,” replied Mias Trimmer; ‘‘but perhaps 
Florenth ** 

« Florence,” interrupted Lady Seagrove, “ has far too much spirit to 
love any one so unequal to her as Captain Wentworth. 1 have the 
most perfect confidence in her. I know that she would never for one 
moment think of falling in love without my entire consent and approba- 
tion.” 

“ Your ladythip thows your uthual thenth and judthnient,” said Miss 
Trimmer, with an air of profound deference, thinking to herself, as she 
spoke, “ Lady Seagrovc is still more silly and incomequenie this evening 
than she is in general.” 

“ You know, I am sure,” continued Lady Seagrove, “ how much 
attached Florence is to me ?” 

Ycth, indeed. It would be niotlit ecthtraordinary if she were not, 
when your ladythip hath been ath kind ath the betht and fondetht 
mother to her. And she has been with you alinotht from in fan thy.” 

“Yes, from the time she was eleven years old, when on the death of 
Lady Hamilton, wlio, as you know, survived her husband but a few 
months, she was sent over from India, as well ns her little sister, then an 
infant in arms.” 

“ How kind it wath of you,” said Miss Trimmer, who knew that this 
was a subject on which her patroness liked to descant, “not only to 
adopt Florenth and promith to make lier your heir, ath you did when 
you firtht found that her father wath ruined, and that it wath pro- 
bable, from the impaired thate of the geiicralth eonthtitution, and the 
fact of Lady Hamilton’s being in a conthumptlon, that the dear girl 
would thoon be left an orphan ; hut aho, wlien the tliecond child \\ ath 
born, to undertake the charge of her also.” 

“ [ could not think of the poor little things being left in a state of des- 
titution, or to tlio mercy oF strangers,” Kiid Lady Seagrovc. “ Although, 
as I told her mother, Florence would continue to be my lieir — first, 
because I had made the promise when there seemed no probability 
of another child ; secondly, because I was her godmother, and had seen 
and taken a fancy to her before she went to India, when she w’tis only 
seven years old ; thirdly, because she was about the age of my nephew, 
to whom J. even then had set my heart on seeing her married; and, 
fourthly (though, of course, I did not say t/iat\ because I knew she was 
tlie poor dear general’s favourite — I promised that Adela should be well 
provided for, although not au heiress ; and have always treated them with 
equal kindness and indulgence.” 

Miss Trimmer murmured, “ That I am thure you have and Lady 
Seagrove resumed, with a sigh, “ Poor General Hamilton, his history is a 
melancholy example of the chaugeableness* of human affairs! He was a 
brave and honourable man, but shockingly extravagant, and liberal to a 
fault. Then he would always be speculating, till he lost all his fine 
fortune ; and what would have become of his two unprotected orphans, 
had it not been for me, Providence alone knows.” 

“ How very, very, very kind it wath of you !” exclaimed Miss Trim- 
mer, with animation, although she was feeling, to use her own favourite 
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Expression, ** almost bored to death,** at havin|r to listen again to a histoiy 
which she had heard, chapter and verse, at least fifty times before. 

The next morning, as Miss Trimmer stood practising smiles before her 
mirror, she thought much of her favourite scheme. This was to pre- 
tend to promote Florence’s marriage with Sir Robert Craven, and tnen, 
by skilful management, contrive that the affair should end in his mann- 
ing herself. She thought she had observed that Sir Robert was quite 
inclined to like and admire her ; not, cert&inly, as much os he did Miss 
Hamilton, but when he found that Florence would never love him, 
Thurely,*' she said, half aloud, as she moved backwards and forwards, 
for the thirtieth time, before the mirror, in order to perfect herself in a 
peculiar manner of walking, or rather tripping, across a iwin, which she 
had admired in the Comtesse de Trenise, and was particularly desirous 
of imitating correctly — ** thurely I ninth contratht very advantageouthlv 
with Mith llaniilton, whothe frigid niannerth and behaviour arc enough 
to chill his love completely; and he will, like Romeo, turn with gratitude 
to thoine kind charming Juliet, who will not thcoru or reject him. But 
I mutlit play my g:imc well, and it is one that will require no little care 
and judgment.” 

Miss Trimmer sat down and continued meditating, while her fingers 
were busily employed in constructing an elaborate ornament of feathers 
and floncrs for her liair. J ust ns she had completed this coiffure, and was 
taking a last admiring gaze at the reflection of her round, plump, simper- 
ing face, she heard n gentle tap at the door. Not knowing who it was, 
she hastily deposited the flowers in a little box on her toilet, and then 
retreating from the mirror, and seating herself on a chair at some dis- 
tance, w'ith Milton's “ Paradise Lost” in her hand, which she wished to 
appear to be studying intently, called out, **Conie in;” and little Adola 
entered. 

“ Miss Trimmer,” said the child, will you not come and bid Captain 
Wentworth good-by? He is going in a few minutes.” 

“ 1th he indeed!’* said Miss Trimmer, closing her book, after carefully 
marking the place. “ What, before luntheon? Wlitjrc ith ho?** 

“ III the library.” 

“ Who ith with him ?” 

Nobody. Lady Scagrove and Florence are speaking to a poor 
woman.” • 

“ Now then,” said IMiss Trimmer to lierself, “ is my time ibr a little 
private conversation with Captain Wentworth. TIis preference for Florence 
is most provoking. lie hardly spoke or looked at me once yesterday, 
though 1 did my utmost to be fascinating. Rut I’ll make hiiu remember 
it. No one shall slight my charms with impunity.” 
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RAILWAY SPECULATION’. 

BY £. P. BOW8£LL» ESQ. 

It is astonishing how soon a spirit of gambling is created. The boy 
who purchases three throws for a penny,” is almost certain, if he have 
a second penny, to expend it in another lliree throws ; the luckless indi- 
vidual who is deluded into joining the raffles at bazaars, is never satisHed 
without he suffers a second lots ; the singularly sanguine personage who, 
dazzled by the advertisement headed A Fortune for a Guinea,” places 
his money in a Derby sweep, is by no means enlightened as to the real 
state of the case by losing one guinea — he will, almost assuredly, send 
another after it; and, in the same way, the railway speculator, fortunate 
or unfortunate, keeps on ; the fire has been kindled, and it will bum, under 
ordinary circumstances, so long as there shall be a morsel of fuel left. 

When it happens that this spirit of gambling has arisen in numbers at 
one time, and the direction taken has been the same, we have what is 
termed “a mania.” We have the public mind brought into that state 
that on this one point it cannot be considered sane or healthy, and instead 
of being afflicted with only some hundreds of monomaniacs in our land, 
we are burdened with tens of thousands. 

Railways do undoubtedly offer a tremendous field for speculation. You 
cannot fix the value of railway shares. The worth of a railroad is so 
entirely dependent upon circumstances, that no one can absoluti'ly say 
so-and-so is its precise extent. Railway shares highly valuable to-day, 
may be comparatively worthless ten years hence, and vice versa ; and it 
is tne possibility of this change that creates such numerous and tempting 
opportunities to those who are inclined to speculate or to gamble to gra- 
tify their inclinations to the utmost. And if anybody should take ex- 
ception to the word gamble,” let us ask, can any other term be used in 
regard to railway speculation ? We are not now speaking of the pur- 
chase of shares .as an investment — ^the buying them for the sake of 
the dividend they will produce ; we are fefemng to what is termed dab- 
bling in shares — the frequently purchasing with the object of selling 
within a short period at a better price, and so making an immediate profit. 
Now, 'without passing any veiy harsh judgment on this practice — nay, 
widiout even denying that a man of sufficient means may, if it so please 
him, follow it as a business, it is right wo should bear in mind that the 
system may be designated as pure gambling; as much gambling, reader, 
as any other system of risk or cliknce Which is so characterised. If I buy 
shares upon the chance of their going up,” or “ bear” them upon the 
likelihood of their ‘‘ going down,” 1 gamble ; there can be no doubt about 
it ; and without, as I have said, pressing the question as to the morality 
of the proceeding-leaving it open, at all events, for others to decide — I 
repeat, it should be confessed at once that in this transaction 1 am abso- 
lutely and positively a ** gambler.” 

The fact is, there is hardly anybody who does not gamble in some way 
or other. Immediately there exists a doubt as to value, transactions in 
connexion with the doubtful property become, of course, tinctured with 
risk. A man buying under such circumstances, buys a chance. The 
property may or may not be worth what he is about to give for it ; he 
may win or lose by the transaction. Very well; we do not see that this, 
as a solitary case, could be called gambling, otherwise you would prohibit 
nearly all buying and selling, for doubt is more or less present in all 
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business dealings. But we think there can be no dispute Aat if the 
buyer in this case, not satisfied with haviug purchased one risk, should 
purchase twenty or thirty chances, so that he might have a great amount 
of property, the value of which neither he nor any one else could tell, 
because it would have— <iould have — no fixed value — because its wortli, 
as he knew when he bought it, was entirely dependent on events, and 
might be to-morrow wonderfully elevated or frightfully depressed — there 
can be no dispute that this man would be in reality and truth *^a 
gambler.” His money would be invested in clianccs, just as much as 
the coin of the player at rouge*H-nair. The speculator in railway shai'es 
gambles; he buys risks, even as the billiam-playcr— the s}>eculator 
hoping that the shares may rise or fall, as he wants them ; tho billiard- 
player trusting that the game may be won or lost, as may suit bis stoke 
or his betting-book. And wo do hope that the circumstance of this simi- 
larity of motive, this sameness of term by w^hich the course of action noted 
may in either case be truly designated, may be a little more regarded than 
it is. Don^t let my pious friend turn up his eyes when ho hears 1 lost 
half-a-crowu last night at whist, knowing all the w'hilc, tho sinner, that 
he has tliis day [lurchased fifty Diddleton and Diddleburys, forty Carleton 
and Marltons, and twenty Wisberry and Fisberry Junctions, because he 
has a conviction they will all go up prior to the “settling,** and, there- 
fore, ho has done wisely in purohasiiig tlic chance. He says I gambled 
when I played at whist, and points after my half-crown. Well, what did 
he do when he bought the Diddleton and Diddleburys, and other shares, in 
the hope to gain some hundreds of pounds ? Reader, let us be a little cha- 
ritable; let us look deeper than we arc accustomed to do into our own hearts; 
let us nion? closely examine our own actions, and it may bo that wo shall 
blush — l)lii«*)i scarlet, at finding that the very thing wo have condemned so 
hotly, so unmercifully in others, we ourstdves nave been fully guilty of ; only, 
in our ciise, they have been so wrapped up, so screened and concealed, 
that even in our owm breasts their true nature has not been recognised. 

But now there is another remark, in reference to this railway bpeeulu- 
tion, which we should wish to make. W^c have come to the coiudusion 
that, say what you will, you cannot disprove the assertion, that it is 
gambling, although, as wo have intimated, tho amount of moral guilt 
attaching to it is a iiucstiou u])on which wo arc not prepared, and do not 
care to enter at the present time. But, paving decided that it is gam- 
bling, an unpleasant inquiry suggests itself : Does it not oftentimes involve 
something — (wc really are almosttafrald t^ put the question )~docs it not 
oftentimes involve somctldng of cheating ? What we mean is this. If, 
reader, you and I and others sit down to cards together, playing for 
stakes, wc gamble; in a darker or a lighcr sense w'o gamble ; but we 
play fairly — is all open and aboveboard ; if I wdn, I do so either 
through better luck or superior skill, or both ; if an opponent wins, he 
does so through the siune causes ; wc all fully understand the chances, 
and arc prepared for them. It is true J;ho skill of each player may not be 
known at the outset, but this is quickly evidenced, and after tho ficst 
deal or so, the combatants are aware exactly how the chance runs. 

Now, compare this with the mode of operation in share speculatioihi. 
Smith comes to me, and he has just seen Brown, the Director of the 
Diddleton and Diddlebuiy Line, and Brown has whispered to liim the 
mysterious words, “ Diddletoi||k are good.’* This is quite enough for 
both of us. Smith and I call tne cab with the best-looking horse in it, 
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and promise the man an extra shilling to take us at top-speed to our 
broker, Jones. When we get there, we command Jones immodir.tely 
to leave his sandwich and his sherry (for the poor man was having his 
lunch), and going straightway into the Stock Exchange, to buy for us 
every “ Diddleton and Diddlebury” that is to be bought. Very veil; lie 
goes; and, inasmuch as it is only we, and one or two other highly- 
favoured mortals, who have heard those tremendously portentous woixls 
from the mouth of really “ good authority,” “ Diddletous are pood,” the 
jobbers, wdio have orders to sell given by poor wretched holders, who 
having watched painfully, day by day, the regular and steady decline of 
“ Diddlctons,” have come, witli a sigh, to the conclusion that said ‘‘ Did- 
dlctoiis” are had^ and so have resolved to sell and save what they may — 
tliese jobbers, m their ignorance, sell to us better-informed personages, 
through our broker, plenty of “Diddletons" at a price which, under the 
altered circumstances hinted at in llrowifs communication, is not more 
than three-fourths, perhaps, of what might be estimated to be tlicir 
present value. Now, hero you come in with the very monstrous doc- 
trine tliat “ a thing is worth what it will fetch!” I deny it; a thing is 
oftentimes worth treble what at the moment it will fetch — oftentimes 
not one-half. Here is a poor man who has something to sell that I 
want, but, unfortunately for him, it is almost a matter of absolute ne- 
cessity that he should sell, while, comparatively speaking, it is of no real 
moment to me that I should buy. I offer him for his article about one- 
fourth of its value. He remonstrates — he argues — he pleads — he points 
out clearly the baseness of tlie offer. My reply is, that that is my price, 
mid I will give no more. I say this coolly and unconcernedly; i know 
that, atrocious as my terms are, they must be accepted; and they ac- 
cepted. But will anybody say, that because this poor man, in his distress, 
in his poverty, in his dire extremity, in his critical and desperate situation, 
closed with my offer, because it ^vas possible that he might not get another, 
and ruin already had its clutch upon him — will any one venture to say, 
that because 1 was mean and paltry, because I vas hard-hearted and cruel, 
because 1 pressed d^wn with the hand wdth whicli 1 should have raised 
up; that because baseness on the one side, and misery on the other, brought 
about a sale for but a quarter of what should have been the purchase- 
money, tliat, therefore, these goods were only worth what they fetched ? 

And again. There is brought to me something which is for sale. I 
ask its price^ and I am told a sum that I know from some source or other 
is quite inadequate. Am I justided in taking advantage of the seller’s 
ignorance ? Can I say to myself, Does it stop the murmurings of con- 
science ? — “ a thing is worth wdiat it will fetch.” Wliat a falsehood ! It 
will fetch, if I close the bargain, just one-fourth of its value. Wlien 
ignorance and cheating are banished from tliis poor ungodly world, a 
thing will, indeed, bo worth what it will fetch ; but not till then, reader ; 
not till then. And yet — oh, aw’ful fact, oh, humiliating confession ! — now 
that our task is concluded, and we*' are just about laying down our pen, 
whither m*e our tlioughts unconsciously tmveliing ? Why, w’c are quietly 
considering (what a difference tliere is between preaching and practice !) 
whether there is any chance of our meeting with Brown in the course of 
the day ? And wherefore ? Because w’e want to ascertain whether Brown’s 
opinion is still that “ Diddletons are ^od,” for, if so — yes, we will, we 
cannot help it — it may be gambling, it ^y be cheating — but we must 
go and buy another hundred of said Diddletons and Diddleburys! 
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FORTUNE AND MERIT. 

A DIIAMATIC SKETCH. JOSEPH ANTHONY, JDN. 

Scene. — A Lih'ary, 

Lester, And shall we give 

Each venture up, if at the onset Fate 
Should seem to frown ? With the first check retire, 
Unmanned, cast down;— and Qpward press alone, 

Wlien Fortune meets us and with smile serene 
The path illumes? Tiie^e tomes can tell 
The noblest, best of deeds achieved by man. 

Such teaching give not ! 

The Leclttsc, Yet destiny is written, and 'tis vain 
To struggle 'gainst the record! Fortune's smiles 
Arc not by high dcservings always won; 

'Twere easier far to say where will alight 
The thistle-down that fioats upon the breeze. 

Than Fortune's rccompeiices. He shall tell. 

Who with defeat recals the flattering daisn 
or his lifc'-^dny, who joined the warring path. 

His mind in its }oung 'spring, care on his heart 
Not traced its iron pen — to whom was hope. 

In beauty radiant, from deception free; 

His dreaming future, though of high emprise. 

Soared not beyond what lenson stern approved ; 

The fair de^^ert of gifts as liis might be. 

The gifts that make men nearest unto gods, 

With energy combined, and dauntless will. 

To action urged by strongest fount that wells 
Within man's soul, ambition ! He shall tell, 

When on his course bath been each eflbrt foiled, 

A heart-worn struggler, left upon the path 
Verging Despair's abyss — his sun gone down 
On darken'd waters, where hut meets liis ear 
The echoed shouts, ^ovations loud that speak 
Some compeer's triumph, who with less deserts 
Hath reached the goal. His spirit cruslitd shall tell. 

If this the lesson of his life hath taught, 

That destiny is written, and *tis vain 
To struggle 'gainst the record. 

Lester, And he who wins the goal ? 

The Ilerluse, W ins oft ama/ed ! Him slmlt thou ask, 
When from his sunny ^ea tlje haven hailed-— • 

The glad reality — the substance won. 

That li\ed alone before for him in dreams ; 

Ask him what aids were his upon his path. 

From whence scarce known or why bestowed. 

Like fairy visits to the cobbler's hut, 

For whom, whibt slumb’ring hours of night away, * 

The elfins worked unseen, and morn revealed 
To his all-wondering gaze, was done 
The day's allotted toil. Jts such the aids, 

Which to command is far from merit’s power, 

But which to gain is so to^ain success 
Without them never. He shall <tell. 

If, midst his liigh acliievments’ wreaths of fame. 

His tlioiigifits have turned not to the bygone time, 
Recalling those left struggling on the path, 

If in those moments hath a voice to him 
Ne'er whispered— Fortune! 
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A BIOGRAFHY. 

Chapter XII. 

« 

What was it that urged me thus on from place to place and from crime 
to crime ? Often as it was my lot to fall into the snare of death, my pro- 
gress tliroiigh immortal pathways was real; never was I nearer to that 
which is lioly in life than when snatched into the whirlpool of sin. Was 
it that my worst crime was to be my lost, and that thus a salvation 
increasing in strength as it advanced, and a self-corroding soul eating deeper 
into itself at every step, like invisible steeds, dragged on my car ? If such 
conjunction swayed my destiny, when was the self-tormented to be at 
peace, and its providential associate to triumph ? Not long hence ; I had 
reached the fiorcli of my temple, and though the spirit of love was cii- 
sln ined only in^side, the door of the vestibule stood half-open before me ; 
a step nior{» and 1 should tread within the sanctuary. 

Meantime It restiMl with me to wind up inv career of iniquity; in truth, 
to be coii>istcnt with iny character. 1 had not yet done: it remained 
for me to inquire the fate of Thanatos, to take comfort at his arrest, and 
subsequent committal. He liad mixed with the innocent out of 
mingled cm iosity and fear, to learn if 1 were dead ; he, among the rest, 
deemed my revival miraculous, and my evidence against him su]>erhu- 
maii; he, therefore, confessed. He was sentenced to the galleys, and 
the thought of his chains soothed me for a time. 

During my first ramble I was attracted to the house of a sculptor : the 
ringing sound of his mallet stirred an emotion within my breast which 
did not belong to the hour then present ; its influence and the love of 
art drew' me forward. The door was open and the sculptor witliin sight 
at work: his hand was engaged on a monument; his back being turned 
towards the door be did not see me enter. I, therefore, saluted him and 
inquired what work he was engaged on. He replied, without looking 
round, ‘‘ It is the effigy of one lately entered on the lists of the Almighty.” 
The voice was familiar to me, knew it as of yesterday ; I recognised 
the monumental figure also; it was true to the life — that life to which I 
had put a period: and the familiar voice, though not Marsino's, gave at 
the moment a strange reality to the marbled existence of the dead. 
Without observing bis face, 1 saw by the curly head, and felt by the 
voice, tliat the sculptor w'as rny old friend; the sound of his mallet and 
chisel rang in my ears as it had done of old : I was at Rome again among 
those 1 loveS ere my nature had become debased. I longed to speak again, 
to ask after the mother, the little children ; but the monument forbade 
me utterance, and I departed with a Jiea^y heart, thinking to return. 

I wubhed to SCO the Countess of Marsino : she had reached Milan, had 
mourned, had attended mass, and, according to report, was to be seen 
sometimes at the cathedral. The thBnght of again standing before that 
structure made me tremble, but the tendency in me to resist the influence 
of such emotion was often strong in me. I resolved to see her in the 
sanctuary, and secretly join in her devotions. I went alone, and pene- 
trated the wide and chilly stillness of that universe of prayer, for so may 
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be named its immeasurable proportions, which seem to diminish the great- 
ness of tlie spirit, and confine it to its house of clay. 1 traversed those 
marble plains ; each chapel a sinner s world ; the cupola an overbrimming 
heaven, its angola inviting all below to ascend its canopy, deep and holy. 
Oh, raptures such as then ai*ose in my heart, why do ye ever droop, wlien 
will ye be eternal ? A now monument attracted me as I w'alked along : it 
was the one 1 had seen already, and which had bc^n since erected in the 
Marsino chapel. There lay tnc gnspiRg form of my victim, for the lin- 
gering breath which the sculptor had infused into it was that of the 
dying. The agony of departing life was the sole emotion of tlie figure ; 
there it was, an expression fixed and unchangeable on which the children 
of the future would gaze, os those of to-day. 1 read the short inscription, 
it ran thus : 

“ To THE Memory op the Count of Marsino : 

THE LAST OP HIS RACE.” 

I entered the chapel, and examined every part of the monument. While 
sadly employed in observing its beautrea the light sound of approaching 
footsteps reached me, and I retired behind the base of the tomb. A 
female, dressed in black, knelt before the railings outside ; her face was 
veiled. She was silent for some moments, when she commenced a prayer. 
I knew by the voice that it was JEthm, the widow of Marsino. “ Oh, holy 
Virgin ! surrounded by thy glittering train, thou who hast been mortal, 
and knowest the heart of woman, obtain me pardon for iny sad confession 
that 1 still love my husband's murderer. I have struggled to banish his 
memory fi*om my heart ; I have prayed that his image might be driven 
from me; I have shed penitent tears; hut all my efforts are vain. Itis 
presence haunts me ; I converse with him in the company of others, in 
solitude, in prayer ; 1 arn for ever his ! Oh, intercede for me with thy 
blessed Son ; give me support ; strengthen me with a righteous puipose, 
or my soul is lost. 

“ In the gloom of the Convent I should behold him still ; at the 
vesper hour his smile would reach mo ; in the h^n of midnight I should 
hear his voice ; in the dream of Paradise I should w'alk side by side with 
him ; in the tomb I should hope still to rise again in his arms. Oh, thou 
w'lio once didst Jove, have mercy I intercede for me with thy Son.” 

This was her prayer ; and, having s^id it, she sobbed. 

While she gave utterance to her pious sentiments of lovg, I was rivetted 
in amazement to the spot wheft I ^vfis.» 1 had become, by a concurrence 
of time and circumstance, the possessor of her most recent thoughts and 
feelings : she had entrusted her secrets to the air ; she had bidden their 
sad melody ascend to the Virgin’s ear, that they might be commended to 
her Redeemer ; she had called on the milder powers of Heaven to hear, 
and mediate ; she had implored an audience of the Virgin and her virgpn 
train : but 1 was the hearer ; I had shai'ed in the counsels of her breast, 
had looked up to where she gazed, piercing the atmosphere of cherubim. 
But beyond that I knew nothing, but that her prayer was heard by me. 

At the time of vespers I entered the cathedral again ; 1 knelt before 
the monument, and gazed on the still dying figure with admiration and 
wonder ; for 1 had not anticipated such mature skill in the artist, whom 
I had known in early days. The eye was marvellously expressed, — as if 
immortal mind had infused into it a mortal sorrow ; the pained features 
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^ere at once exalted and subdued to heroic magpianimity, as if imperishable 
thoiig-lit hiul been really there ; the statue seemed steeped in soul, though 
soul was absent ; the destructible gave evidences of immortal prospects, 
convincing to all but the cold philosophers of the race, that man was to 
be the future explorer of the universal, as now of the territory below. 
And it is a great thought to immortalise the dead in dying marble ; to ex- 
hibit Death ready to claim his prey, ever expectant, but ever waiting in vain I 

I had a presentiment that iEthfa W'ould come again, and kneel by me. 
It was n feeling to be believed in, as co-relative with the All-prescient. 
IVoscience originally extended to events near at hand, but the mental 
darkness in which man sleeps has diminished its powers ; for the unexer- 
(‘ised faculty declines and shrinks into a mere vestige of thought. For 
my part, I was of a disposition not to compromise my human rights, but 
rather to seek for their precedents in the records of prophets and sages. 

Presontiment has seldom deceived me, and I have become an adept^i 
the intciprctation of its signs. Whomsoever I meet I judge of; I 
question his chances of life and death, prosperity, and ruin ; and for- 
getting what I have done, I often hoar unexpectedly of iny predictions 
being realised. Of him whose fate is pending, though his health seem 
pcrlcct, I tay, inwardly, thou art surely doomed. too, I hear of the 
sudden decease of one whom I knew well, but had not thought of, I feel 
that 1 could have foretold it. 

Ailthra came and knelt beside me, but knew me not, for I was concealed 
in my mantle. 1 was satisfied with this result, and took no notice of her ; 
the success of my mental prediction, and the conjunction of two beings 
situated as nc WGi*e in reference to each other, made tlio scene complete. 


Chapter XIII. 

On the following day I was again on my knees before the monument. 
iEthrn came. 1 placed my hand upon hers, saying, 

“ Dear, lovely sufterer.” 

“ Oh, Tlcavcn ! it is Adonai,” said she. 

“ It is, it is,” was my reply. 

“ Canst thou look upon that monument ?” inquired ^thra. 

‘‘We are fellow sufterers,” I again replied. 

“ Thou hast been at the point of death, and ou my account. Thank 
Heaven thou art restored!” 

“ Let us pray for the dead.” ' 

“ He lives, and gazes ou me with ^astly looks.” 

“ Ho died bravely.” 

“ Ah, he was an aifectionate, good husband.** 

“ And is in heaven.” 

“ He proved his love for me by his rash challenge, though he did 
suspect my honour.” 

“ His was the fate of a thoughtless ^nd impetuous mortal.” 

“ He A\as always generous and indulgent towards me.*’ 

“ His loss is irreparable, and it was 1 destroyed him.*’ 

Oh ! thou wert not to blame. I know it ml, unhappy woman that I 
am !’* 

‘‘ Had 1 bared my breast to his dagger, my misery would have been 
now ended, and thou wouldst have been happy still.” 
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**Genei*ou8 man! It was never intended that I should be liappy, 
iinl css— ■ " ■ 

Thou hast lost a husband who loved thee well, and by this hand he 
perished/’ 

“ Say no more, I beseech thee/’ 

^*This monument is a reproach to me. How can I expiate my 
deed?” 

Thou host suffered already. Happy wilt thou be henceforth in 
other lauds, far away from this scene. I shall be wretched, soli- 
tary ” 

“ Thou canst not love again ; but thy virtue will reconcile thee to thy 
altered lot.” 

** Never, O Adonlii ! Thou dost not know mo, or thou woiildst not 
draw a picture which presents so calm a contrast to in^ despair. I am 
but a woman. My fault is that I am too confiding.” 

“ I know thy inestimable worth; 1 know thee better than thou knowest 
thyself. Thou who woddest, at a tender and susceptiblo age, the object 
of thy choicest affections — who, in the bloom of youth, hast been deprived 
of all that made life delightful — canst thou bo happy more*, except in the 
traiKiuil recollection of an early love ?” 

“ Pardon these tears ; they will flow. I cannot stop them. Unhappy 
woman that I am !” 

Give me thine haml, /Etbra, and tell me if I have said truly.” 

*• Look at my tears ; they best answer for me.” 

Oh, iEthra! look up at this monument with those tearful eyes; 
explore the countenance of an indulgent husband ; penetrate the thought 
which veils bis wonted looks with agony; reflect that his soul is jircsent 
with us, that he secs our inmost thoughts before they eau bo spoken ; and 
then tell me if in thy widowhood thou hast a greater consobition than to 
rceal his virtues, and to mourn his loss ?” 

My words convulsed her- She sobbed aloud, uept with the wail of tlic 
destitute, and, rising, left tlaj tomb in a woful state of disorder. 1 con- 
tinued on my knees until she had reached the dcjprs, and then arose ; but 
I could not grieve at the moral experiment 1 had made, though my part 
was diabolical. 

Be not angry ; let not thy coimtenanoo change with indignation, 
O Man I Maturer age has been to iije the period of active repentance. 
My misdeeds have established within my soul a purgatory, which tor- 
ments without consuming, wliicli swallows up every wicted thought by 
turns, and gnaAvs away the evil which is interwoven in its spiritual texture, 
and, after purification, still retains it in toiture. Conscience is the seat 
of this unquenchable volcano, which is thus situated among the brightest 
prospects of a pensive soul ; for over its aspiring heights, as if no erup- 
tion scoured the heavens, the sun of imagination rises anVl sets in its 
diurnal course, but to renew not hope, to revive not emotion. I shall 
probably know no respite in this w^rld ; for repentance, once necessitated 
to come into being, never dies, though, fiualJy, it may alternate with the 
merciful indulgence of reflecting on misspent days, which can nevqr be 
recalled. 

The theories with which 1 started in my career having thus been put 
into lengthened practice, were, after a time, absorbed wholly in active 
ife. 1 had less occasion to observe the course of my emotions as I 
advanced ; their signification becoming plainer, their vibrations less deep 
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within me. 1 ceased even to premeditate crime, but had a feeling that 
nature, though under perversion, as if reconciled to my views, would either 
lead me into scenes of action, or divert my career into a fiesh channel. 
Of one thing 1 was certain even at that time : were my hopes to be 
realised in the possession of Adora, I should at least sin no more ! 

New theories sprang up out of the events in which the old had merged, 
and, in their turn, anticipated the generalisation of highest truths. 

Having ascertained the movements of the countess, 1 resolved to watch 
for her in the street, and, should we meet, to accost her ; but from some 
cause then not evident, but which influenced my feelings, I found myself 
irresolute from day to day, and unable to put my purpose into effect. This 
phenonicnon excited my wonder, and thus I was led to the analysis of my 
state of mind. On comparing it with similar states of an earlier date, I 
discovered that my difHculty with respect to addressing ^thra in the 
public way had relation to effect. 

In the instance of Giuditta, I remembered that I had instinctively 
chosen the moonlight, tlie storm, the chapel of the cathedral for my 
rehearsal of the groat scene — the open illuminated country, the storm- 
whirling heavens, on the one hand — the expanse of pavement and decorated 
walls on the other, forming part of tlie perfect idea. With Orario, again, 
1 had selected the court of my palace, and a sky, through which all that 
was passing on earth might he witnessed on high, and signalled on by 
tlio couriers of light to the farthest Eternal. It was clear, then, that I 
had been suspended between the instincts of pure tiiste and reason ; I w'as 
on a crisis wherein harmonious impulse, whoso analysis had been delayed, 
had gained strength by repeated action, and, when the o[)portiiAity 
occurred, had asserted its claim to be enrolled among those principles of 
reason which define the laws of beauty. Taste refused to accept the 
public road as a stage for the tragic scene, and reason admitted the 
objection. 

Even in my descriptions of disorder, I had ever sought for some feeling 
of hamioiiy which might connect the cavern' or the wildeniess, by distant 
links, with the great ch^n which binds the law's of order together. This 
was from the same impulse of intrinsic harmony, the truth of which had 
not been rationally developed wdthin mo before. The suggestions of 
feeling, however genuine, fell far short of the convictions of reason os 
elements of power. The results qf feeling are obscure; to it, indeed, are 
due those phenomena of thought which are grand but formless, those 
creations of immature genius which take ^>nly a secondary place in com- 
position, and are liable, like living things of a lower grade, to become the 
prey of the clearsighted thinker. This law discovered, I founded; once 
a knowledge of it essential to that aristocratic tem{)er of mind to which 
works of higliest art are due. 

And now^no longer embarrassed by undefined struggles after the 
perfect in the beautiful relations of a picture, I decided unhesitatingly on 
the Marsino chapel, with its monument, as the fit scene of my next essay 
at study, the conversion of an event^ life into a great drama. The 
architectura of the place was fine; a group of figures in serious conver- 
sation about the monument, which rested within its retired walls, would 
give sombre vitality to the scene. The development of my principles led 
to the happiest triumphs, and, in searching immortal works, I have found 
that the successful writer, if die classical conceptions of greatest authors 
may be so judged, has ever been under the influence of the same law. 
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But at the same time that this new law shed its light on me, I made 
other discoveries in the metaphyrics of compositiau which threatened a 
fttal end to my prospects. 1 foimd that the severe stady which I had 
bestowed on my art had gradually failed to produce that excitement which 
at first had sustained me in ray career. I had be^iii to look on the 
various phases of suffering with indifference. This circumstance greatly 
alarmed me, until, on investigation, I saw that its origin might be satis- 
factorily explained. 1 liad, in fac^ collected within myself the richest 
stores of knowledge, and what was thus treasured up liad arranged itself 
in my memory like the groups and figures di$tribute<l through a gal- 
lery of art. There being a tmie when the collector of marbles and other 
forms of art feels disposed to relax in his efforts, deeming his collection 
sufHcictitly perfect, I, in viewing the contents of iny spiritual gallery, saw 
its deep aveime:» filled witli choicest works of thought. Every shadow of 
death there liad fo|!^,A ; every feature ot giief, pity, teiTor, and despair 
was there imaged. 1 saw but one vacant recess — the One destined to 
hold a colossal figure of pure Reason. That masterfuece was to harmo- 
nize with the rest, to be the most perfect, to render all complete. It was 
to crown my experimental toils ; and whatever might present itself after 
its elevation would bo absorbed within this coneluding work. 

If an artist, wdio hitherto had sculptured his worlcs in stone, had sud- 
denly discovered the pure marble of Paros, bis pleasure could not have 
been groiiter tlian mine was on learning of what material my next work 
was to be. To explain ray posittoii more fully, the labours of my past 
days had been spent in emotion. x\ll that 1 hatl done hod feeling. But 
the time had come when my toils were to be only intellectual. Pure in- 
tellect was to be the material on which my future energies were to be 
exhausted. 

I have said that my excitability had diminished in a manner which 
alarmed me. This I first observed distinctly when I saw the widow’s 
grief at her husband’s tomb. 1 had seen notliing like it since Giuditta 
declared her hopeless love in ^ho garden. But wiicn she, angelic being, 
threw her anguish into my arms, and wept upon iiiy breast, 1 shared 14 
her terrible emotion. Now, however, I hatl felt lA pity for iEtlira, while 
the witness of her anguish, which was not less intense. 1 observed it, 
but only os a duplicate of what was already present in my mind. It 
therefore seemed scarcely worth the pains of being recorded. 1 then 
learned the reason of this. I saw that one good example was sufficient 
for the wants of the poet. Bu^ thought I, if the dupiieatib have not the 
[x>wer to excite, in what consists the virtue of the original ? With this 
thougl^l^ pondered the anguish of Giuditta, and found myself still 
umuov^. But though insensible even to the memory of pain, 1 saw the 
pain itself most vividly. It appeared embodied in an intellectual form, 
and was as palpable as when Giuditta suffered in my arms. *1 saw it— a 
vision [>erfect, beautiful, and pure. It portrayed the shape which b 
allotted to a fonner angubh, but cold and classical. The fine ideal 
was alone left, that only which coulfi not change or perbh. ^ 

The truth was, that feeling, which is ephemeral, had been absoibed in 
intellect, which is lastj|pg The mortal had merged into the immortat 

The dbcovery of the liigheat law of art thus made, I began to reflect 
on its application to myself. 1 had* travelled over the world of passion ; 
I had undergone more suffering even than 1 hod witnessed in others. 
My soul had been almost rent asunder in its oonificis. I had run Ae race 
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with Nature in the tempest, even i\8 I had equalled her in her love, her 
brij^htness, and dwelt with lier in most peaceful mansions. These great 
and terrible reverses were more than one mind could bear. I sometimes 
felt myself, amidst the whirlwind, unable to arrest my course, and some- 
times a wanderer, without my reason, in the plains or eternity. It was, 
therefore, high time cither to taste tranquillity or to die. 1 could bear no 
more to be buffeted by the contending influences of things. But Nature 
is conservative, and she not only^arrested me, but pointed out to me the 
seats of Divine philosophy. She flattered me that 1 need endure no more 
anguish; that, having passed through these dread ordeals, I might 
henceforth observe with intellect alone, and, by degrees, merge tlie 
activity of feeling in that pure and placid power. 


ClIArTEB XIV. 

All this I believed — vain man! — and, in the pride of my heart, I saw 
a peaceful future. I thought that 1 had reaped a fortune of glory, and 
should enjoy the fruits of my labours in an intellectual paradise. Oh, 
Adora ! thou whose image reigned within me, while I dared thus to hope, 
what prospect was there of peace, except in thee ? If the possession of 
pure delight were ‘attainable, it was thy soul which revealed it to me, and 
not the arts by which 1 was enslaved. 

It was in the cathedral that all the preceding reflections came across 
me ; but, lost in a new species of ecstasy, such os encircles and almost 
realises hope, 1 had forgotten where I was ; but, on coming to myself, I 
saw tlie horrid monument before my e} ^ 

“ Oh, tlioughtloss Marsino!” exclaimed I, in w'ild despair, “ why didst 
thou rush into thy destruction ? Behold the misery thou hast entailed on 
thy survivor !” 

1 looked down, and saw /Ethra there ; and in a moment the theory of 
calm which had so recently developed itself \;^ithiii me, and which proposed 
to intellectualisc all emotion, was [lut to the test of practice, and it failed, 
l^was enraged at the sight of Althra, who seemed to stand between me 
and the one I so deeply loved. I desiied to be calm, but strove in vain 
against some overwhelming impulse. I would have left the cathedral, 
but I thought that figures wandered like shadows round the monument, 
and made signs for me to approach them. I could not resist their influ- 
ence, and remained. At tijat moiqcnt .^Ethm looked at me with aifec- 
tioD, upon which I was seized with a species of fury, and returned her 
love .by pouring the most fiendish sentiments into her ear. 

“ Woinan,^' I said, “ I know thy fahehood, and hate tliee.” 

Oh, Powers I” replied she, with hands already clasped, “ what words 
are these? •! am lost for ever !*' 

The dead also hated thee.” 

Oh that he were here to save me !'* 

“ Behold him 1” ^ 

« Hast thou no pity, Adontti ?” 

As she said this, she gave expression, in her looks and words, to the 
natural truth of her heart, which, though rarely brought out, was not the 
less afiectin^. It touched me deeply^, and every kind thought that I had 
ever entertained towards her returned. From her my mind reverted to 
her sister, and thence to Adora, the beloved one. 
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Chapter VIIL — (Continued.) 

THE RUINED OONTENTUAL CHURCH. 

Ladt Assheton did not tarry long within the entrance hall, for Bucti 
it was, but conducted her guests through an arched doorway on the right 
into the long gallery. One hundred and fifty feet in length, and pro- 
portionately wide and lofty, this yast chamber had undergone little 
change since its orimnal construction by the old owners of the abb^.‘ 
Paneled and floored with lustrous oak, and hung in some parts with . 
antique tapestry, representing scriptural subjects, one side was pierced 
with lofty pointed windows, looking out upon the ga^en, while the 
southern extremity boasted a magnificent window, with heavy stone 
mullions, though of more recent workmanship than the framework, 
commanding Whalley Nab md the riTer. The furniture of the apart- 
ment was grand but gloomy, and consisted of antique chairs and tables 
belonging to the abbey. Some curious ecclesilstical sculptures, wood 
carvings, and saintly images were placed at intervals near the walls, and 
on the upper panels were nung a row of family portraits. 

Quitting toe rest of the company, and proceeding to the southern 
window, Dorothy invited Alizon and her orother to place themselves 
beside her on the cushioned seats o£ the deep embrasure. Little con- 
versation, however, ensued ; Alizon’s heart being too full for utterance, 
and rec|pt occurrences engrossing Dorothy’s thoughts, to the exclusion 
of everything else. Having made one or two unsuccessful efforts to 
engage them in talk, Richard likewise lapsed into silence, and ga^d out 
on the lovely scenery before liim. The evening has been described as 
beautiful ; wd the swift Calder, as it hurried by, was tinged with rays 
of the declining sun, whilst the mody heights of Whall^ Nab were 
steeped in the same ro^ light. But the view failed to interest Ridiard 
in 1^ present mood, and after a brief survey he stole a look at Aliaon, 
and was surprised to find her in tears. ^ 

^‘'What saddemng ihougfits cross you, fiur giilP’ he inquired, with 
deep interest. 

1 can hardly account for my sudden despondency,” die replied ; 
(c but I have heaira that great happiness is the precursor of dejection, and 
the sa^ng, I suppose, must be tru^ for 1 have oeen happier to-day than 
▼ou xxz. z 
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I ever was before in my life. But the feeling of sadness is now past,” 
she added, smiling. 

am glad of it,” said Richard. ^‘Maj I not know what has 
occurred to you ?” 

Not at present,” interposed Dorothy ; but I am sure you will be 
pleased when you are made acyainted with the circumstance. I would 
tell you now if I might.” 

“ May I guess ?” said Richard. 

“I don't know,” rejoined Dorothy, who was dying to tell him. 
“May he?” 

“ Oh no— no !” cried AHaom 

“ You are very perverse,” said Richard, with a look of disappointment. 
“ There con be no harm in guessing ; and you can please yourself as to 
giving an answer. 1 fancy, then, that Alizon has made some discovery.” 

Dorothy nodded. 

“ Relative to her parentage ?” pursued Richard. 

Another nod. 

“She has found out she is not Elizabeth Device’s daughter?” said 
Richard. 


“ Some witch must have told you this,” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“ Have I indeed guessed rightly?” cried Richard, with an eagmess 
that startled his sister. “ Do not ket^ me in suspense. Speak plainly.” 

“ How am I to answer him, AJizon?” said Dorothy. 

“Nay, do not appeal to me, dear young lady,” she answered, blushing. 

“ I liavo gone too far to retreat,” rejoined Dorothy, “ and therefore, 
despite Mistress Nutter’s mterdicthMi, tiie tnith shall out. You have 
guessed shrewdly, RidianL A discovery Aos been made — a very great 
diseoyery. Alizon is not the daughter of Elizabeth Device.” 

“ The intelligence deEghts me, though it scarcely surprises me,” cried 
Richard, gazing with heartfelt pl^uro at •the blusning girl, “for 1 was 
sure of the fact from the first. Nothing so good and cnarming as Alizon 
could spring from so Aul a source. How and by what means yon have 
derived this information, as well as whose daughter you are, I shall wait 
^tiently to loam. Enough for me you are not the sister of James 
Device — Plough, you ai^ not ibe grandchild of Mother Demdike.” 

“You know aU 1 know, in* lowing thus much,” replied AEzon, 
timidly. “Aihd secrecy has been enjoiaed by Mistress Nutter, in order 
that rest may be fofoind out But oh! should the hopes I have — 
perh^ too hastily — indulged, prove faDacioiia ** 

“They cannot be fallacious, Aliaon,” intemipted Richard, eagerly. 
“ On that score rest ea^. Your connexion with that wretched family is 
for ever broken. But I cansee the necessity of esution, andshall observe 
it. And so Mistress Nuttier takes an interest in you?” 

“ The strongest,” rqdied Dorothy ; “ but see ! she comes this way.” 

But we must now go back for a short ^laoe. 

'While Mistress Nutter andNicbedaB woe seated at a table exanrining 
a plan of the Rough Lee estates, the latter was greatly astonidied to see 
ihe door open and give odoattaxiee to Master Potts, who he fimeied snugly 
lying between acouple of blankets at the Dragon.* The attorn^ was 
in a riding-dress, whidi ha had exchanged for & wet habiEnients, and was 
acoonqpamed by Sir BaUAsAetoDS^ Master Roger NewcQ. Onsee- 
ing Nndiolas^ he instanflT step^ 


Ay atefiped qp to him. 
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^Alia! sqoiie^” he cried, 70 s did not expect to see me again id cocd, 
eh? A pottle of hot sac^ put mj blood mto dreulation, and hain^g 
luckily a change of raiment in my valise, I am all right again. Not 10 
easity got rid yoaseeP' 

** So it appears/’ replied Nichoka, laughing. 

** We have a trifling account to settle jkogether, eff,** said the attofn^, 
putting OQ a serious 1 ^. 

<< Whenever you please, sir,” replied Nicholas, goodAumomify^ tap- 
ping the hilt of his swmri. 

^ Not in that way,” cried Potts, darting quickly back. I never fight 
with those weapons — never. Our dispute must 1^ settled in a court of 
law, sir — in a court of law. You understand, Master Nichdas?” 

** There is a shrewd’^ maxim, Muster Potts, that he who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his client,” observed Nicholas, dxyty. ** Would it 
not be better to stick to the defence of others rather than practise in your 
own behalf?” ^ 

You have expressed my opinion, Master Nicholas,” observed Bo^r 
Nowell ; and I hope Master Potts will not commence any action onhis 
own account till he has finished my business.” 

** Assuredly not, rir, since you desire it,” replied the attorney, obse- 
(|uiously. But my motives must not bo mistaken. 1 have a clear case 
of assadt and batteiy against Master Nicholas Assheton, or I may pro- 
ceed against liim criminally for an attempt on my life.” 

Have you given liim no provocation, sir ?” demanded Sir Ralph, 
sternly. 

No provocation can justify the treatment I have experienced, Sir 
Ralph,” replied Potts. ‘‘ However, to show I am a man of peace, and 
harbour no resentment, however just groimds I may have mr such a 
feeling, 1 am willing to make up the matter with Master Nicholas, 
provid^ ” • 

He offers you a handsome consideration, cb ?” said the squire. 

Provided he offers me a handsome apology-4nich as a gentleman 
may accept,” rejoined Potts, consequentially. 

And which he will not refuse, I am sure,” said Sir Ralph, glanong 
at his cousin. 

‘‘ I should certainly be sorry to have drowned you,” said the squire— 
‘'veiysony.” • • • 

“ Enough — enough — I am content,” cried Potts, holding out his hand, 
which Nicholas grasped with an energy that brought tears into the little 
man’s eyes. 

I am glad the matter is amicably adjusted,” observed Roger Nowell, 
“ for I suspect both parties have been to blame. And 1 must now re- 
quest you, Master Potts, to forego your search and inquiries after witches, 
till such l^e as you have settled thib question of tim boimdaiy line for 
me. One matter at a time, my good sir.” 

But, Master Nowell,” cried rotts, my much esteemed and ringolac. 
good client— ” 

" I will have no nay,” interrimted Nowel^ peremptorilyr ^ 

*^Hum!” muttered Potts; ^ I cdiall lose the best chanoe of disti B Ct h m 
ever tiirown in my w^.” 

I cave not,” said Nowell. 

Just as you came up^ Master Nowell,” observed Nkliolai, ** I was 
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examining a plan of the dispnted estates in Pendle Forest It difiFers 
from yours, and, if correct, certainly substantiates Mistress Nutter^s 
claim* 

I have mine with me,” replied Nowell, producing a plan, and opening 
it. ** We can compare Ae two, if you please. The line runs thus 
From the foot of Pendle Hill, banning with Barley Booth, the boundary 
is marked by a stone wall, as far as certain fields in the occupation of 
John Ogden. Is it not so?** 

It is,” replied Nicholas, comparing the statement with the other plan. 

** It then runs on in a northerly direction,*’ pursued Nowell, towards 
Burst Clough, and here the landmarks are certain stones placed in the 
moor, one hundred yards apart, and giving me twenty acres of this land, 
and Mistress Nutter ten.” 

On the contrary,” replied Nicholas. “ This plan gives Mistress 
Nutter twenty acres, and you ten.” 

“ Then tlie plain is wrong” cried Nowell, sharply. 

It has been carefully prepared,” said Mistress Nutter, who had ap- 
proached the table. 

“ No matter; it is wrong, I say,” cried Nowell, angrily. 

** You see where the landmarks are placed. Master Nowell,” said 
Nicholas, pointing to the measurement. “ I merely go by them.” 

“ The landmarks are improperly placed in that plan,” cried Nowell. 

I will examine them myself to-morrow,” said Potts, taking out a 
large memorandum-book ; “ there cannot be an error of ten acres— ten 
perches, or ten feet, possibly, but acres — ^pshaw?” 

Laugh as you please ; but go on,” said Mistress Nutter. 

‘‘ Well, then,” pursued Nicholas, ‘‘ the line approaches the bank of a 
rivulet called Moss Brook — a rare place for woodcocks and snipes, that 
Moss Brook, I may remark — the land on the left consisting of five 
acres of waste land, marked by a sheepfold and two posts set up in a line 
with it, belonging to Mistress Nutter.” 

“ To Mistress Niitter !” exclaimed Nowell, indig^nantly. “ To me, 
you mean.” 

“ It is here set down to Mistress Nutter,” said Nicholas. 

“ Then it is set down wrong^fully,” cried Nowell, “ That plan is alto- 
gether incorrect.” 

On whibh side of the field does thf) rivulet flow ?” inquired Potts. 

‘‘ On the right,” replied Nicholas. 

“ On the left,** cried Nowell. * 

There must be some extraordinary mistake,” said Potts. I shall 
make a note of that, and examine it to-morrow.— N.B. Waste land— 
sheepfold^rivulet called Moss Brook flowing on the left.” 

** On the right,” cried Mistress Nutter. 

That remains to be seen,” rejoined Potts; I have made the entiy as 
on the loft.** ^ 

^'Go oq, Master Nicholas,” said Nowell; should like to see how 
many other errors that plan contains.” 

“ Passing the rivulet,” pursued the squire, ^*we come to a footpath 
leading to the limestone quany, about which there can be no mis^e. 
Then by Cat G^lows Wood and Swallow Hole ; and then by another 
path to Worston Moor, skirting a hut in the occupation of James Device 
—ha! ha ! Master Jem, are you here ? 1 thought you dwelt with your 
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grandmother at Malkin Tower-^Ause me, Master Nowell, but one inuat 
relieve the dulness of this plan exclamation or so — and here being 

waste land again, the landmarks are certain stones set at interrals towards 
Hook CliiF, and giring Mistress Nutter two-thinls of the whole moor, 
and Master Roger Nowell one-third.*^ 

” False again,” cried Nowell, furiously. « The two-iliirds are mine, 
the one-thi]^ Mistress Nutter’s.” 

“ Somebody must be very wrong,” cridfl Nicholas. 

“ Very wrong indeed,” added Potts ; “ and I suspect that that some- 
body is ” 

“ Master Nowell,” said Mistress Nutter. 

“ Mistress Nutter,” cried Master Nowell. 

“ Jjotli are wrong and both right, according to your own showing,” 
said Nicholas, hinghing. 

“ To-morrow will decide the question,*' said Potts. 

“ Better wait till then,” interposed Sir Ralph. “ Take both plans with 
you, and you will then ascertain which is correct.” 

“ Agreed,” cried Nowell. “ Here is mine.” 

“ And hero is mine,” said Mistress Nutter. “ I will abide by the in- 
vestigation.” 

“ And Master Potts and 1 will verify the statements,” said Nicholas. 

“We will, sir,*’ replied the attorney, putting his memorandum-book in 
his pocket. “ We will.” 

The plans were then delivered to the custody of Sir Ralph, who pro- 
mised to hand them over to Potts and Nicholas on the morrow. 

The party then separated ; Mistress Nutter shaping her course towards 
tlio window where Alizon and the two other young people were seated, 
while Potts, plucking the squire’s sleeve, said, with a very mysterious 
look, that he desired a wonl with him in private. Wondering what 
could be tlie nature of the communication the attorney desired to make, 
Nicholas withdrew with him into a comer, and Nowell, who saw them 
retire, and could not help watcfiing them with some curiosity, remarked 
that the squire’s hilarious countenance fell os he listened to the attorney, 
wliih', on the contrary, the features of the latter gleamed with malicious 
satisfaction. 

IMean while, Mistress Nutter approached Alizon, and beckoning her 
towards her, they quitted the room together. As the young girl went 
forth, she cast a wistful look at Dorotlw and her brother. • 

“ You think with me, that thaf lovely girl is well bom?” said Dorothy, 
as Alizon disappeared. * • * 

“ It were heresy to doubt it,” answered Richard. 

“ Shall I tell you another secret ?” she continued, regarding him 
fixedly — “ if, indeed, it bo a secret, for you must be sadly T^anting in 
discernment if you have not found it out ere this. She loves you.” 

“ Dorothy !” exclaimed Richard. 

“ I am sure of it,” she rejoined. But I would not tell you this, if 
I were not quite equally sure that you love her in return ^ 

“ On my faith, Dorothy, you give yourself credit for wonomul peoie- 
tration,” cried Richard. 

“ Not a whit more than I am entitled to,” riie answered. Nay, it 
win not do to attempt concealment with me. If I had not been certain 
of the matter before, your manner now would convince me. I am reiy 
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How you do run on, madcap cried her brother, trying to look 
displeased, but totally failing in assuming the expression. 

“ Stranger things have come to pass,"’ said Dorothy ; and one reads 
in stoiy-books of young nobles marrying village maidens in spite of 
parental opposition. I dare say you will get nobody’s consent to the 
marriage but mine, Richard.” • 

1 dare say not,” he replied, rather blankly. 

** That is, if she should not turn out to be somebody’s daughter,” pur« 
sued Dorothy ; somebody, I mean, quite as great as the heir of Midme- 
ton, which I make no doubt she will.” 

<< 1 hope she may,” replied Richard. 

Why, you don’t mean to say you wouldn't marry her if she didn’t 1” 
cried Dorothy. I’m ashamed of you, Richard.” 

It would remove all opposition, at all events,” said her brother. 

So it would,” said Dorothy. ** And now I’ll tell you another notion of 
mine, Richard. Somehow or other, it has come into my head, that 
Alizon is the daughter of — whom do you think ?” 

“ Whom !” he cried. 

“ Guess,” she rejoined. 

“ I can’t,” he exclaimed, impatiently. 

Well, then, I’ll tell you witliout more ado,” she answered. ‘‘ Mind, 
it’s only my notion, and I’ve no precise grounds for it. But, in my 
opinion, she’s the daughter of the lady who has just left the room,” 

“ Of Mistress Nutter!” ejaculated Richard, starting. « What makes 
you think so?” 

The extraordinary and otherwise unaccountable interest she takes in 
her,” replied Dorothy. ** And, if you recollect. Mistress Nutter had an 
infant daughter, who was lost in a strange manner.” 

I thought the child died,” replied Richard ; but it may be as you 
say. I hope it is so.” 

“ Time will show^” said Dorothy ; ‘‘ but I have made up my mind 
about the matter.” 

At this moment Nicholas Assheton came up to them, looking grave 
and uneasy. 

What has happened ?” asked Ricliard, anxiously. 

I have ^ just received some very unpleasant intelligence,” replied 
Nicholas. I told you of a menace uttered by that confounded Potts 
on quitting me after his ducking. has now spoken out plainly, and 
declares he overheard part of a conversation between Mistress Nutter and 
Elizabeth Device, which took place in the ruins of the convent church 
this morning, and he is satisfied that ” 

Well?’ cried Richard, breathlessly. 

That Mistress Nutter is a witch, and in league with witches,” con* 
tinned Nicholas. ^ 

** Ha !” exclmmed Richard, turning deathly pale. 

I Buspiet the rascal has invented the charge,” sud Nicholas ; but 
he is quite unscrupulous enough to make it ; and, if made, it will he fatal 
to our relative’s reputation, if not to her life.” 

It is false, 1 am sure of it^” cried Richard, tom by conflicting 
emotions. 
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Would I could think so !" cr^pl Dorothy, suddenlj recollecting Mis- 
tress Nutter’s strange demeanour in the little chapel, and the unaccount- 
able influence she seemed to exercise over the old crone. But something 

has occurred to-day that leads me to a contraiy conviction.” 

What is it? Speak!" cried Richard. 

“ Not now— not now,” replied Dorothy. 

Whatever suspicions you may entertain, keep silence, or you will 
destroy Mistress Nutter,’* said Nicholas. * 

**Fear me not,” rejoined Dorothy. <<Oh, Alison!" she murmured, 

thkt this unhappy question should arise at such a moment.” 

« Do you indeed believe the charge, Dorothy ?” asked Richard, in a 
low voice. 

I do,” she answered in the same tone. If Alison be her daughter, 
she can never be your wife.” 

“ How ?” cried Richard. 

“ Never — never," remated Dorothy, emphatically. “ The daughter 
of a witch, be that witch named Elizabeth Device or Alice Nutter, is no 
mate for you." 

“ You prejudge Mistress Nutter, Dorothy," he cried. 

Alas, Richard, 1 have too good reason mr what I say,” she answered, 
sadly. 

Richard uttered an exclamation of despair. And on the instant the 
lively sounds of tabor and pipe, mixed with the jingling of bells, arose 
from the court-yard, and presently afterwards an attendant entered to 
announce that the May-day revellers were without, and directions were 
given by Sir Ralph that they should be shown into the great banqueting- 
hall below the gallery, which had been prepared for their reception. 


Chapter IX. 

THE iCEVELATION. 

On quitting the long gallery, Mistress Nutter a^d Alizon ascended a 
wide staircase, and traversing a corridor came to an antique, tapestried 
chamber, richly but cumbrously furnished, having a carved oak b^tead, 
with sombre hangings, a few high-backed chairs of the same material, 
and a massive wardrobe, with slmne-worbatop, and two finely sculptured 
figures, of the size of life, in the habits, of Cistercian mon]fS, pla^ as 
supporters at either extremity. At ond side of the bed the tapestry was 
drawn aside, showing the entrance, to a closet or inner room, and opposite 
it there was a great yawning fireplace, with a lofty mantelpiece and 
chimney projecting beyond the walls. The windows were narrow and 
darken^ by heavy transom bars and small diamond panes, while the view 
without, looking upon Whalley Nab, was obstructed by the contiguity of 
a tali cypress, whose funereal branches added to the general gloom. The 
room w'as one of those formerly allotted to their ^ests by the hospitable 
abbots, and had undergone little change since their time, except in regard 
to furniture ; and even that appeorea old and fiuied now. ^What wi& 
the gloomy arras, the shroudea nedstead, and the Gothic wardrobe wifji 
its mystenous figures, the chamber had a grim, ghostly air, and so the 
young girl thought on entering it 
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I have brought you hither, Alizox^’’ said Mistress Nutter, motioning 
her to a seat, that we may converse without chance of interruption, for 
I have much to say. On first seeing you to-day, your appearance, so 
superior to the rest of the May-day mummers, struck me forcibly, and 1 
resolved to question Elizabeth Device about you/ Accordingly, I bade 
her join me in the abbey gardens. She did so, and had not long left me 
when 1 accidently met you and the others in the Lac^ Chapel When 
questioned, Elizabeth affected great surprise, and denied positively that 
there was any foundation for the idea that you %vere other than her Atld ; 
but, notwithstanding her asseverations, I could see from her conwed 
manner that there was more in the notion than she chose to admit, and I 
determined to have recourse to other means of arriving at the truth, little 
expecting my suspicions would be so soon confirmed by Mother Chattox. 
To my interrogation of that old woman you were yourself a party, and I 
am now rejoiced that you interfered to prevent me from prosecuting my 
inquiries to the utmost. There was one present from whom the secret of 
your birth must bo strictly kept — at least, for awhile — ^aud my impatience 
carried me too far.” 

T only obeyed a natural impulse, madam,” said Alizon ; but 1 am 
at a loss to conceive what claim 1 can possibly have to the consideration 
you show me ?” 

“ Listen to me, and you shall learn,” replied Mistress Nutter. ‘Mt is a 
sad tale, and its recital will tear open old wounds but it must not be 
withheld on that account. I do not ask you to bury the seci'ets 1 am 
about to impart in the recesses of your bosom. You will do so when you 
learn them without my telling you. Wlien little more than your age I 
was wedded ; but not to him 1 would have chosen, if choice had been 

E erinitted me. The union, 1 need scarcely say, was unhappy — most un- 
appy — though my discomforts were scrupulously concealed, and I was 
looked upon as a devoted wife, and my husband as a model of conjugal 
affection. But this was merely the surface — internally all was strife and 
misery. Ere long my dislike of my husband increased to absolute hate, 
while on his part, though lie still regarded me with as much passion as 
heretofore, he became frantically jealous — and above all, of Edward Brad- 
dyll, of Portfield, who, as Ids bosom friend and my distant relative, was a 
frequent visitor at the house. To relate the numerous exhibitions of jea- 
lousy that occurred would answer little purpose, and it will be enough to 
say that not a word or look passed between Edward and myself but was 
misconstrued. 1 took care iiever*to be^alone with our guest, nor to give 
any just ground for suspicion — but -my caution availed nothing. An 
easy remedy would have been to forbid Edward the house, but Siis ray 
husband’s pride rejected. lie preferred to endure the jealous torment 
occasioned by the presence of his wife’s fancied lover, and inflict needless 
anguish oA her rather than brook the jeers of a few indifferent acquaint- 
ances. The same feeling made him desire to keep up an apparent good 
understanding with me; and so far I seconded his views, for I shared in 
his pride, if in nothing else. Our quarrels were all in private, when no 
eye could see us— ^no ear listen.” 

Yours is a melancholy history, madam,” remarked Alison, in a tone 
of profound interest. 

You will think so ere I have done,” returned the lady, sadly. The 
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only person in my confidence, and aware of my secret sorrows, was Elisa- 
beth Device, who with her husband, John Device, then lived at Boug^ 
Lee. Serving me in the quality of tire-woman and personal aitendani» 
she could not be kept in ignorance of what took place, and the poor soul 
offered me all the sympathy in her power. was it needed, for I 

had no other sympatay. After awhUe^ I know not from what cause, un- 
less from some impniaence on the part of Edward Braddyll, who was wild 
and reckless, my husband conceived woito suspicions than ever of me, and 
began to treat me with such harshness and cruelty, that, unable longer to 
endure his violence^ 1 appealed to my frtlier. But he was of a stern and 
aibitraiy nature, and having forced me into the match, would not listen 
to my complaints, but bade me submit. ‘ It was my duty to do so,’ he 
said ; and he added some cutting expressions to the effect that I deserved 
the treatment 1 experienced, and dismissed me. Driven to desperation, 1 
sought counsel and assistance from one I should most have avoided— 
from Edward Braddyll — and ho proposed flight from my husband’s roof 
—flight with him.” 

But you were saved, madam?” cried Alizon, greatly shocked by the 
narration. You were saved ?” 

“ Hear me out,” rejoined Mistress Nutter. “ Outraged as my fcellngB 
were, and loathsome as my husband was to me, I spurned the base pro- 
posal, and instantly quitted my false friend. Nor would 1 liavo seen 
liiin more, if permitted; but that secret interview with him was my first 
and last ; — for it had been witnessed by my husband.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Alizon. 

Concealed behind the arras, Richard Nutter heard enough to con- 
firm his worst suspicions,” pursued the lady, ^ but he did not hear my 
justification. He saw Edward Braddyll at my feet — he heard him urge 
me to fly — but ho did not wait to learn if I consented, and looking upon 
me as guilty, left his hiding-place, to take measures for frustrating the 
plan he supposed concerted ^ tween us. That night 1 was made prisoner 
in iny room, and endured treatment the most inhuman. But a proposal 
was made by my husband tliat promised some allqyiatioii of my suffering. 
Henceforth we were to meet only in public, when a semblance of affec- 
tion was to bo maintained on both sides. This was done, be said, to save 
my character, and preserve his own name unspotted in the eyes of others, 
however tarnished it might be in his owsi. 1 willingly consented to ttie 
arrangement; and thus, for a brief space, I became tranquil^ if not happy. 
But another and severer trial avf^tra*me.” 

Alas, madam 1” exclaimed Ahzon, dympathisingly. 

My cup of sorrow, 'bl thought, was full,” piirsu^ Mistress Nutter, 
but the was wanting to make it overflow. It come soon enough. 
Amidst my griefii 1 expected to be a mother, and with that thought Imw 
many fond cheering anticipations minglod ! In my child* 1 hoped to 
find a balm for my woes : in its smiles and innocent endearments a com- 
pensation for the harshness and injustice 1 had experienced. How little 
did I foresee that it was to be a new instrument of torture to mo ; and tfiat 
I should be cruelly robbed of the only hfossing ever vouchsafed me!” " 

« Did the child diei, madam ?” asked Alison. .. 

^ You shall hear,” replied Mistress Nutter. ** A daughter was bom 
to me. 1 was made happy by its birth. A new existence^ bright and 
ondouded, seemed dawning upon me; but it was like a sunburst on a 
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stormy day. Some two months before this event, Elizabeth Device had 
given birtn to a daughter, and she now took my child under her fostering 
care, for weakness prevented me from afiTording it the suj^rt it is a 
mother’s blessed privilege to bestow. She seemed as fond of it as myself ; 
and never was babe more calculated to win love than my little Millicent. 
Oh ! how shall 1 go on ! The retrospect I am compelled to take is fright* 
ful, but I cannot shun it. The foul and false suspicions entertained by 
my husband began to settle on tUe child. He would not believe it to to 
his own. With violent oaths and threats he first announced his odious 
suspicions to Elizabeth Device, and she, full of terror, communicated them 
to me. The tidings filled me with inexpressible alarm, for 1 knew if the 
dread idea had once taken possession of him it would never be removed, 
while what he threatened would be executed. I would liave fled at once 
with my poor babe if 1 had known where to go; but I had no place of 
shelter. It would be in vain to seek refuge with my father ; and I had 
no other relative or friend whom I could trust. Where then should I 
fly ? At last I bethought me of a retreat, and arranged a plan of escape 
with Elizabeth Device. Vain were my precautions. On that very night 
I was startled from slumber by a sudden cry from the nurse, who was 
seated by the fire, with the child on her knees. It was long past mid- 
night, and all the household were at rest. Two persons had entered the 
room. One was my ruthless husband, Richard Nutter; the other was 
John Device, a powerful, ruffianly fellow, who planted himself near the 
door. 

** Marching quickly towards Elizabeth, who had arisen on seeing him, 
my husband snatched the child from her before I could seize it, and with 
a violent blow on the chest feUed me to the ground, where I lay helpless — 
speechless. Witli reeling senses I heard Elizabeth cry out that it was 
her own child, and call upon her husband to save it. Richard Nutter 
paused, but, re-assured by a laugh of disbelief from his ruffianly follower, 
he told Elizabeth the pitiful excuse would not avail to save the brat. And 
then I saw a weapon gleam — there was a feeble, piteous cry — a cry that 
might have moved a demon — but it did not move him. With wicked 
words and blood-imbrued hands he cast the body on the fire. The horrid 
sight was too much for me, and I became senseless.” 

“ A dreadful tale, indeed madam,” cried Alizon, frozen with horror. 

“ The crime was hidden — hidden from the eyes of men — but mark 
the retribution that followed,” said Mistress Nutter, her eyes sparkling 
with vindictive joy. Both the murderers perished miserably. John 
Device was drowned in a moss pool. Richard Nutter’s end was terrible, 
sharpened by the pangs of remorse, and market by frightful suflering. 
But another dark event preceded his death, which may have laid a crime 
the more o^i his already heavily-burdened soul. Edward Braddyll, the 
object of his jealousy and hate, suddenly sickened of a malady so strange 
and fearful that all who saw him affirmed it the result of witchcraft. 
None thought of my husband’s agency in the dark affair except myself, 
but knowing he hid held many secret conferences about the time with 
Mother Chattox, I more than suspected him. The sick man died. And 
from that hour Richard Nutter knew no rest Ever on horseback, or 
fiercely carousing, he sought in vain to stifle remorse. Visions scared 
him by night, and vame fears pursued him by day. He would start at 
shadows, and talk wilmy. To me his whole demeanour was altered; and 
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he strove by every means in his power to win my love. But he oould not 
give me back the treasure he had taken. He oould not bring to life my 
murdered babe. Like his victim, he fell ill on a sudden, and of a strange 
and terrible sickness. I saw he could not recover, and therefore tended 
him carefully. He died; and I shed no tear.” 

Alas!” exclaimed Alison, ^‘though guilty, I cannot but compas* 
sionate him.” 

You are right to do so, Alison,” slid MBstress Nutter, rising, while 
the young girl rose too, for he was your father.” 

My fadier!” she exclaimed, in amasement. Then you are my 
mother?” 

I am — I am,” replied Mistress Nutter, straining her to her bosom. 
“ Oh, my child ! — my dear child !” she cried. “ The voice of nature 
from the first pleaded eloquently in your behalf, and I should have been 
deaf to all impulses of affection if I had not listened to the call. I 
now trace in every feature the lineaments of the babe I thought lost for 
ever. All is clear to me. The exclamation of Elizabeth Device, which, 
like my ruthless husband, I looked upon as an artifice to save the infant's 
life, I now find to be the truth. Her child perished instead of mine. 
How or why she exchanged the infants on that night remains to be ex- 
plained, but that she did so is certain ; while that she should afterwards 
conceal the circumstance is easily comprehended, from a natural dread of 
her own husband as well os of mine. It is possible, fimm some cause, she 
may still deny the truth, but I can make it her interest to speak plainly. 
The main difficulty will lie in my public acknowledgment of you. But 
at whatever cost, it shall be made.” 

Oh ! consider it well,” said Alizon. I will be your daughter in 
love — in duty — ^in all but name. But sully not my poor father's honour, 
which even at the peril of his soul he sought to maintain 1 How can I be 
owned as your daughter without involving the discoveiy of this tragic 
history ?” ^ 

You are right, Alizon,” rejoined Mistress Nutter, thoughtfully. ** It 
will bring the dark deed to light. But you shall never return to Eliza- 
beth Device. You shall go with mo to Rough Lee, and take up your 
abode in the house where 1 was once so wretched, but where I shall now 
be full of happiness with you. You shall see the dork spots on the hearth 
which I took to be your blood.” • 

If not mine, it was blood spilt b;^ my father,” said Alizon, with a 
shudder. ^ 

Was it fancy, or did a low groan break upon her ear ? It must be ima- 
ginary, for Mistress Nutter seemed unconscious of the dismal sound. It 
was now growing rapidly dark, and the more distant objects in the room 
were wrapped in obscurity ; but Alizon’s gaze rested on the two monkish 
figures supporting the war^be. 

Look there, mother,” she said to Mistress Nutter. 

‘‘Where?” cried the lady, tuminground quickly. “Ah! I see. Ton 
alarm yourself needlessly, my chilA Those are only carved figures .of 
two brethren of the ab^y. They are said — I know not with i^t 
truth — ^to be statues of John Paslew and Borlace Alvetham.” " 

“ I thought they stirred,” said Alizon. 

“ It was mere fiuicy,” replied Mistress Nutter. “ Calm yourself, sweet 
child. Let us think of other things— <»f our newly-discovered relatian- 
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•hip. HencefortI], to me you are MilliceDt Nutter; though to others 
yon must still be Alinm Deyice. My sweet Milliceiit,” she cried, em- 
ununDg her again and again, ^ ah, little^ little did I think to see you 
more!” 

Alizon’s fears were speedily chased away. 

** Forgive me, dear mother,” she cried, ‘‘ if I have failed to express the 
full delight I experience in my restitution to you. The shock of your sad 
tale at &st deadened my joy, whSle the suddenness of the information re- 
specting myself so overwhelmed me, that, like one chancing upon a hidden 
treasure, and garing at it confounded, 1 was unable to cr^t my own 
good fortune. Even now I am quite bewildered; and no wonder, for 
many thoughts, each of different impoil;, throng upon me . Independently 
of the {pleasure and natural pride I must feel in being acknowledged by 
you as a daughter, it is a source of the deepest satisfaction to me to 
know that I am not, in any way, ^connected with Elizabeth Device ; not from 
her humble station — ^for poverty weighs little with me in comparison with 
virtue and goodness — but from her sinfuluess. You know the dark offence 
laid to her charge?” 

I do,” replied Mistress Nutter, in a low deep tone ; but I do not 
believe it” 

‘‘ Nor I,” returned Alizon. “ Still she acts as if she were the wicked 
thing sho is called; avoids all religious offices; shuns all places of wor- 
ship; and derides &e Holy Scriptures. Oh! mother, yon will compre- 
hend the frequent conflict of feelings I must have endured. You will 
understand my horror when I have sometimes thought myself the daugh- 
ter of a witch.” 

** Why did you not leave her if you thought so ?” said Mistress Nutter, 
frowning. 

“ I could not leave her,” replied Alizon, “ for I tlien thought her my 
mother.” 

Mistress Nufter fell upon her daughter’s neck, and wept aloud. 

“ You have an excellent heart, my child,” she said, at length, check- 
ing her emotion. 

“ 1 have nothing to complain of in Elizabeth Device, dear mother,” 
she replied. What she denied herself, she did not refuse me ; and 
ihongh 1 have necessarily many and great deficiencies, you will find in 
me, 1 trust, no evil principles.'' And, oh! shall we not strive to rescue 
that poor beitighted creature from the pit? We may yet save her.” 

“ It is too late,” replied Mrs. Nutter,^n a sombre tone. 

It cannot be too late,” said Alizon, confidently. ** She cannot be 
beyond redemption. Bnt even if she should prove intractable, poor little 
Jennet may be preserved. She is yet a child, with some good— though, 
das! muck evil, also, in her nature. Let our iroited efforts be exerted 
in this good work, and we must succeed. The weeds extirpated, the 
flowers will spring vtp freely, and bloom in beauty.” 

I can have nothing to do with her,” said Mistress Nutter, in a freez- 
bg tone ; nor must you.” 

OhI say not so, mother,” cried Alizon. << You rob me of half the 
hanpiness I feel in bebg restored to you. When I was Jennet’s sister, 
I devoted myself to the task of reclaiming her. I hoped to be her guar- 
dian angel— to step between ber and the assaults of evil — and I cannot, 
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will not| now abandon her. IF no lonm mj e^stery she is iliQ delff to 
me* And reooUeot that I owe a deep d^t of gratitiide to her mothei^ 
a debt I can never pay.** 

How so ?** cried Mistress Nutter. You oire her notihii^;>— 4nit t&e 
contrary.** 

“ I owe her a life," said Alison. “ Was not her infant*B Uood poured 
out for mine ! And shall I not save the child left her, if I can ?** 

I shall not oppose your inclinations,*^ replied Mistress Nutter, with 
reluctant assent; but Elisabeth, I suspect, will thank you little for your 
interference.** 

** Not now, perhaps," returned AHzon; ^‘but a time will come when 
she will do so.** 

While this conversation took place, it had been rapidly growing dark, 
and the gloom, at length increased so much, that the speakers could 
scarcely see each other's faces. The sudden and portentous darkness was 
accounted for by a vivid flash of lightning, followed by a low growl of 
thunder, rumbling over Whalley Nab. The mother and daughter drew 
close together, and Mistress Nutter passed her arm round Alison’s 
neck. 

The storm came quickly on, with forked and dangerous lightning, and 
loud claps of thunder threatening mischief. PresenQy, all its fury seemed 
collectea over the abbey. The red flashes hissed, and the peals of thun* 
der rolled over head. But other terrors were added to Anson's natural 
dread of the elemental warfare. Again she fancied the two monkish 
figures, winch had before excited her darm, moved, and even shook their 
arms menacingly at her. At first she attributed this wild idea to her 
overwrought imagination, and strove to convince herself of its fallacy by 
keeping her eyes steadily fixed upon them. But each succeeding flash 
only served to confirm her superstitious apprehensions. 

Another circumstance contributed to heighten her alalia. Scared 
most probably by the storm, a large white owl fluttered dowisthe chimney, 
and after whoehi^ twice or thrice round the chamber, settled upon the 
bed, hooting, puffing, ruffling its feathers, and glaijjig at her with eyes 
that glowed like fieiy coals. 

Mistress Nutter seemed little moved by the'^tom, though she kept a 
profound silence, but when Alizon gazed in her fiice she was frightened 
by its expression, which reminded her of the terrible aspect she had worn 
at the interview with Mother Chattox. » 

All at once Mistress Nutter arose, aild, rapid as the lightning playing 
around her and revealing her movements, 'made several passes, with ex* 
tended hwds, over her daughter; and on this the latter instantly fell 
back, as if fisinting, though still retuning her consciousness, and, what 
was stranger still, though her eyes were closed, her power ^.sight re* 
mained. 

In this condition she fimded invirible forms were moving about her» 
Strang sounds seemed to salute her ears, Hke pbbexinff oS ghosts^ 
and she thought die felt the flajming of unseen wings around ner. 

All at once her a^ention vw town— she knew not wliy--4owards 
closet, and from out it she fimeied die saw issue the talldaikfignieof an^^ 
She was sure she saw him, for her imagination could not body torfSk foa* 
tures charged with such a fiendish expresdon, or i^es of s^ utiS|ert)l^ 
yoL. zoc. 2 b 
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faladi^ botliiefiuduaBafl^fBiaim^ 

Ska A* M «iar mm^ Bia atature was gigaatk^ mida^W plioa- 
phorio J%1>t andiroiidad him. As he advanced forked fi^ftodiigs shot 
ukCe theioesBf §»i the ihimder split ovoiiiead. The owl hooted iSnifully, 
quitted its pereh, and dew offhy the Vav it had entered the chamber. 

Tile JDtK Shape came ob. It stood neside Iifiatress Nutter, and she 
mostiatedhenilfbefoftf it. The ge s t ur e s of the figure were angry and 
usq ^ e riouS '" ■‘those of Xiftress Nbtter supplicating. Their converse was 
diwwued by the rattiBng of the storm. At last the figme pointed to 
Alison, ana the word Mdnight^ broke in tones louder than the thun- 
der from its Hm. All eonadOusness then forsook her. 

How long she continued in this state she knew not, but the touch of a 
finger applied to her brow seemed to recal her suddenly to animation. 
She hea^ a deep sigh, mid looked around. A wondrous chan^ Imd 
occurred. The stom had passed off, and the moon was tiiining brightly 
over the top of the <^ress tree, flooding the chamber with its gentle 
radSanoe, while her mother was bending over her with looks of tenderest 
stfieotioii. 

** You are better now, sweet child,’* said Mistress Natter. You were 
oyescome by the storm. It was sudden and terrible.” 

^ Tencime indeed !** replied Alison, imperfectly recalling what had 
passed. But it was not alone the ^torm that frightened me. This 
chamber has been invaded by evil beings. Methought I beheld a dark 
figure come from out yon closet, and stand before you?” 

^ You have been thrown into a state of stupor by the influence of the 
electric fluid,” replied Mistress Nutter, ** ana while in that condition 
yitioBS have passed tiirongh your brain. That is all, my child.” 

^ Oh i 1 hope* BO,” saitl Alizon. 

Such ecstasies are of frequent occurrence,” replied Mistress Nutter. 
** But sinoc^^u are quite recovered, we will descend to Lady Asshoton, 
who may wmoAier at our absence. You will share this room with me to- 
my child, for as I have already said, you cannot return to Eliza- 
beitb Device. 1 will< make all needral explanations to Lady Assheton, 
and will see Elisabeth in morning — ^perhaps, to<nght. Be-ass»uTe 

yourself, sweet dnld. •Thm is nothing to fear.” 

1 trust not, mother,” replied AJiaon. ** Bat it would ease my mind 
to bok into that closet.” 

) Do 80 , ^en, by all means,” replied Mistress Nutter, with a forced 
UMsila. 

Album peepod timorously into tiie little room, which was lighted up by 
^ Uteou’e There was a faded white habit like the rote of a Cis- 

tssuian munkhasigiiigin one comer, and beneath H an old diest. Alizon 
would fim have c^peiM the chest, hut Mistress Nutter called oat to her 
unpatienily, You will discoyer nothing, 1 am sure. Come, let ns go 
down staink” 

Aad Itey tim r^ 
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Kow the distemptt^di'nAid 
Hat lost that concord of harmonioua povm 
Which fbnna the aoid of happineas; and idl 
laoffthe pQiae vhluii* the paasioas all 
Hare buret tha&r bounda; and reaaoo« hatf artincfc 
Or impotent, of else ai^kroyin^ aeee 
The foul disorder Senseleai and deform’d, 

Conmlsire anger storms at large; or, pide 
And silent, settles mto fell revenge. 

Tmoanmu 


Ilfi 'uho is mudh of a traveller, whether he be ^ven to observe br ML 
can scarcely fail to be struck with the great contrast of inaniiers, as weB 
as tlic wonderful variety presented in the ooiuiteuandei of the diffiweel 
members of the genns homo with whom he oomes in oontaidH-the tael* 
turn and talkative, the civil and the surly, the mOTry and die wumiai 
£xti ernes in all things are, indeed, undedirabkf. Who has not siiflfkMi 
the infliction of being bored by a determined tatker, whom the reqpdfiMi 
of monosyllables alone would not stop in his prosings on dm, pathiM 
not more important and interesting subject than that of oodcing a cairn- 
flower or pitting a cabbage ? Who, on the other band, has not been 
foiled in attempting to draw on a conversation with the view of wluUng 
away the todiousness of a long coach journey, by the gruff, half-muttored 
reply of some sleepy insider, or by one who, squeeaing higpielf up into 
the opposite comer, would at intervals direct his cold gaey eye at you 
from under the bu^ brim o^ his beaver, as tliou^ he reamed your 
overture to chat with suspicum ? in all probability <|ebatiDg within hiinsalC 
whether you were a gendeman out of luck, or one of the aristoeraoy id 
the hght-flngered tnbe, who pass through those colleges of Art whiMh 
is taught the arcanum of lightening pockets*— a science in it 0 el£ 

Travelling, even to a proverb, brings a man curious companions, 
throwmg utter strangers together, fmm which often aprings the dosest 
intimacies — ^1 say brings, but more eonecUy should nave written did 
bring — for, amongst its many ianovationf, steam has all but done avrny 
with long journeys and ^umey^ aoquaistaoces* He iribo traveb the 
Icmgest Ime bv rail need scarcely trouw Ininself to invite ccmversatioil 
with his 'neighbour, for be is either too much eogromed in eonsuKhf^ 
hiB dial, and comparing the speed at whidi he is prograsring withdiA j 
the Choedmnt om Bullock onuthy, or some otoer line^ or 
popinpg hie &oiitii|Beoe out cf the idndow as he neam has < 

tmn, in aU {smbebilily grninUing diat th^^ 

a lialimJ thmi* janift- 

nilii jam. \m 

lia laiaeliMllNa 

2>2 
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hfti done nivch good ; 8e]l^eehl goes the steam, like a uwu emmpiug 
bondage, the doors fly open in a somewhat similar style to ^ose of the 
rock to Haji Baba, your luggage comes fl wg from the tc^ of the car- 
riage before you have yourself well alightea-— when, turning to bid good- 
by to your late companion, you find ne has vanished like a harlequin, 
and, following the genen# example, you rush about for omnibus or cab as 
though escaping from thcplague, or about to catch some vessel about to 
start on a voyage from this subltinary sphere to regions of eternal bliss* 
Huny, hurry and dash, from the commencement to the end of the jour- 
ney, wherein the loss of a minute is regarded almost as heinous as po^et- 
picking, whilst to one-half of the joumeyers it is only changing places 
from forming a part in the dull routine and uneventful commonalties of 
every-day life, in which not minutes, but days and years are wasted, as 
though old Time had emigrated from the cartn, and King Death, wearied 
of conquest and slaughter, would slay no more. 

Yea, verily, the old system has passed away, and we chat with our 
fellow-passengers as of old no more; and yet, although we fly on the wings 
of steam, who will assert that monotonous is thtb flight? Let such an one, at 
the same time, confess that he has neither imagination in his brain, nor music 
in his soul, else, how can he look on the grassy embankment by which he 
skims along;, and behold not a myriad glossy cords fleeting past, in which 
the butteicup, tlic daisy, and the green blade, uniting their beauteous 
hues, are vibrating in dazzling lustre, appearing like the strings of some 
mighty instrument — or yet not conceive a melody in the voice of the 
machinery of the monster which speeds him along, and readily adopt its 
mellifluous notes to Com* E Gentil, or Fake Away? 

We are all united in the opinion that steam is indeed mighty steam, 
and a great feature in the march of improvement; yet there are many who, 
with me, will often with re^t recal the dashing four-in-hand, the road- 
side house, the guard’s All right,” the coachman's “ Let them go,” and 
the country — the landscapes — the moving panoramas by which we took 
our devious way. Farew^l to thee, honest jarvey, and the team, the pride 
of thy heart ; no more^ shall we hear the pedig^e of the black wheeler, or 
the eventful history of the off bay leader, and the plates he-^was wont 
to win. 


^ Coach travelling, 1 repeat, not unfrequently bronght amusing com- 
panionship, and sometimes originated lasting friendships; amongst the 
latter, one that I most highly prized, originated in a conversation result- 
ing from my consulting the wishes of a'" fellow insider respecting the up 
or down of the windows, our destination being the same, and our journey 
together of some four hours’ duration on a winter’s day. 

Ihe acquaintance, however, of one of the strangest beings I ever met» 
and to whom 1 am dmut to introduce the reader, arose not from our 


journeying together, but, hemg an mcident travel, I relate it — for 
ringular was the commencement of our ac^uabtance, and smgpilar the 
place of our meeting^and that waethe Devil’s Bridge, in Wales. 

Fsa be it from me to attempt a description of a pl^ so oelehrated, and 
made so w^ known by the author and the artist, and so wonderful in its 

r andeur, as to rival ought that ever famed Switzerland ean boast Of 
1 will venture, to say no more than this^ that it is one of those places 
ifhkh, onpe to look i^pon, it never to foiget— a aoene whose wild andi 
lanaiitbbaanWaeeinatoleaveaspeniipon theqpm aad»when faraway 
luHniti one in dreama* 
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Time flew on ; in addition to my career of dissipation, gw|jteag, tiie 
all-jmwexfiil fiend, had fixed its cursed talons upon me, and it im- 

postible to rescue myself from the grasp. Ruin, disgrace, like ayawntng 
gulf, lay before me ; the dark mbts wmch ascended frtHn the Uaek abyss 
overpowered me ; I beheld the danger, but could not tear myself away. 

I will not inflict upon you the particulars of my gamoling career^ 
beyond this, that I was a novice-— a pigeon most cruelly plucked. Month 
folloa^ed month ; immense losses made me desperate ; that will-o*-the«» 
wisp — Hope, had led me on, and I remember it was at the period when 
the madness of my infatuation was fearfully revealed to me, that I 
received a letter from my affianced wife, in which she informed me that ^ 
my mother was seriously ill, her own health much impaired, and imploring, 
if I retained any afiection for them, to return immediately. That nig^t 
saw the consummation of my folly. Recklessly desperate, I hod resolved 
to retrieve in part my losses, or sacrifice all. I was ruined. Even then 
the bubble had not burst; tempted by a fiend in human shape, through 
an artifice conceived by hts devilish ingenuity, I became possessed of we 
sum forming my widowed mothers annuity. It follbwed the general 
wreck. I was a ruined, a disgraced gamester.** 

The stranger paused, displaying considerable agitation, and it was 
some moments ere he resumed his narrative. 

It could not long remain secret,*’ lie continued ; the dreadful truth 
was disclosed, and the best and most affectionate of parents became 
acquainted at the same moment with my ruin and my villaiw. The 
shock was too much for her in her advanced years and impaired state of 
health ; she died, and her last prayer was offered up for me. Yes, my 
name was on her lips when she closed them, alas ! in death for over I 
The intelligence of her demise Was conveyed to me as I lay on a bed of 
illness, physically andimentally prostrated together. 1 became delirious, 
and for some time my life was despaired of ; and yet I recovered; death 
rarely meets the soul in friendship, and I lived to suffer. J^rom that bed 
of torture I rose an altered beieg. Big with resolution, I determined to 
quit the metropolis and the demon crew with which I had associated, and 
pass the rest of my days in the tranquillity of roy%ountiy home. Fool 
that 1 was, the conviction gradually dawned upon my half-shattered 
mind tiiat 1 was a begw, and that the estate which for generations bad 
in my family descended from father tfl jon, would soon be in the pos- 
session of a stranger. 

During my illness not a souli sava my dunning creditofrf, had called 
to see or inquire after me ; and one of these ^harpies, to whom I owed a laige 
amount, I was given to understand had determined to arrest me imme- 
diately on my recovery. His purpose I was enabled to frustrate, and a 
person at whose bouse I had lost some thousands, having advanced me a 
little cask I hastened to quit the spot where had been worked my nun* 
Scenes of my early years! the home of my boyhood! it was mine to aea 
again. But ok tim transition ! The joyous spirit and buoyant step was 
mine no more. I returned to the home of my fathers the half-manian 
drivelling fool of matorer years I Driveller, ay I I remembar with wbat 
frantic grief I threw myself on the earth besioe a aolita^ bed of flo#a|a 
whidh had been my motheria pride, and which I had ieell litt 
tend. Neglected, all were drooping or dead, save here and dieiw a fmdl 
bud in all the fre^eas and loveUnesa of young atruggBng to view 
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amidst iiArtthered companions, rendering the contrast more rickening to 
my sightf 

** 1 staggered rather than walked up to my once bqipy dwelling- 
place, and on bring admitted, I stood to gaze on the family anns, wliich 
tor centuriejs iiad unaltered stood where I now beheld them, carved in 
solid oak, and whidi to me now appeared invested with the language of 
reproach. I sought the room wh^tn the family had been wont to 
assemble, and where 1 learned tl should find my deserted Helen. And 
thus alone I found her. 1 think I see her now, as 1 then beheld her, 
seated by the spacious window, her head reclining on her hand, whilst 
her gaze appeared to be intently fixed on the beautifiil landscape which 
the room commanded. 1 had prevented the servants from announcing 
me, and so deep was her reverie, that my approaching footsteps were 
unnoticed. Her features were but partly presented to me on my ad- 
vancing towards her, yet a glance, alas ! revealed how deeply had illness 
and grief told upon her lovely countenance. She was aUired in deep 
mounting, and in the book which lay open before her, and whose pages 
she had evidently been perusing, I recognised the family Bible.” 

Here the stranger again paused, and for a moment his eyes were 
suifnaed with tears. 

“ I dwell upon this scene,” he resumed, " for it was the last time I 
beheld her. The pangs of remorse deprived me at that moment of the 
power of speech. 1 would have uttered her name as I approached her, 
init iny lips moved without articulation; a feeling of suffocation oppressed 
me, when tears came to my relief ; 1 fell at her feet and wept like a child. 
If my anguish was great before, what can describe the torture I endured 
w'ben she turned to look upon me ? Heavens ! what a contrast to the 
laughing, happy girl I had left her. The hue of health on her cheek 
bad given place to a deadly pallor, whilst her figure seemed wasted to a 
shadow. There was a calmness in her look, a settled serenity in her eye, 
a gentleness, withal, that caused me to feel as though 1 were in the 
presence of one of those blessed* beings which my youthful imagination 
had been wont to picture as the happy denizens of 1m sky. 

“ I knelt at her feet, pouring out a rhapsody of words, acknowledging 
my \illany, pleading with the abjectness of torturing remorse for forgive- 
ness, and beseeching her, by our early love, to hope for brighter, happier 
days. But why tell you that l^r forgiveness I need not have asked, for 
her woman’s heart was mine ? Why dwell on a scene, the recollection of 
which liarrowB me to the soul ? Enough to say, that tears rained from her 
eyes as she bid mo seek a forgiveness above uie earth’s bestowing — that 
she would have said more had not sobs impeded ber utterance — had she 
not, overcome by emotion, fainted in my arms.” 

The strangere head here fell on his breast ; he again became Eolent, the 
recollectioiTof the ciroumstanoes wliich he had been describing evidently 
causing him most poignant anguish. Painfully interested as 1 had 
become in his narrative, I must ct^ess, that although I begged he would 
no more distress himself by continuing the relation, it was with much 
gratification I liatexied as he thus resumed : 

have already told you that it was the last time I briield her ; and to 
be brief, the hell hounas had been on my track; I was there arrested. 
I will not attempt to describe ibe effect produced on me by the combined 
passions dF galling lemorse and intense grief ; I became didirioua^ feazdie, 
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dn my viait to the placei it so chanced that, the moment I sought the 
guide, a gentleman, whom I had noticed on my arrival alighting from a 
postchaise, and who in all probability, like myself, since lus arrival had 
been partaking of some re^hmentin the hotel, required the attendanoo 
of that vexy li^ul appendage on an expedition to uie waterlUl— *a con- 
ductor. 


The guide, as is his wont when more than one person requires his 
attendance, made the inquiry if it would be agreeable for us toother to 
accompany him, wliich meeting with an assent from both, we descended 
the steps immediately fronting the hotel, commencing the series of views 
with a fall of the torrent, whilst standing in the robbers’ cave, of which 
the guide tells a legend. Should there not be a scarcity of the liquid 
element, the water bounds over the spectator’s head from the rock above, 
forming a beautiful veil before you, or, in the words of the guide, ap- 
pearing like a sheet of glass. 

So much was my attention absorbed by the extraordinary formation of 
the rocks around me, that for some time I had scarcely noticed the 
stranger at my side ; and it was not until we had gained the lowest 
depth of the gorge, that, in turning to avail myself of a scat command- 
ing a full view of the fall, my attention was arrested by his coun- 
tenance, which indicated great emotion, as he gazed on the vortex of 
waters which was boiling at our feet. 

From the first moment of my seeing him I had judged him to be an 
invalid. A closer observation revealed lines of deep suffering, not to be 
mistaken, in his pallid coimteuance, and a feebleness in his gait wliicii 
implied recent illness. Age .it could not be, for he was evidently not more 
than thirty, although his attenuated figure, combined with a number of 
grey hairs, which showed amongst his black locks, would have led a 
casual observer to pronounce his sojourn on earth to have been nearer 
forty years. • 

I remember that we entered into conversation through his taking a 
part in some remarks which I made to the guide in reference to the 
inscriptions of visitors’ names on the rocks around us, the stranger 
pointing out one of these to my notice, which had been cut in the stone 
with pot a little labour, and wliich he observed had struck him on his 
last visit to the place as one of the most ^uncommon and uncouth names 
he had ever met with. It was this remark on the singular patronymic 
carved before us, that commenced an animated conversation between us, 
which terminated not until long after we had completed the scries of 
views, which terminate at the *base of that singular perpendicular 
division of 'rock, through whose rent base the boiling torrent tumul- 
tuously rushes, and whose high crests arc spanned by that extraordinary 
combination of stones and human skill, known as the “ Devifs Bridge.” 
Here, after having delayed my departure some two hours later than I 
had originally intended, I left the sti^nger, the day being far advanced, 
and soon after sunset I arrived at that paragon of hotels, the Belle 
Vue, at Aberystwith. 

During my drive, the manner, appearance, and conversation of my late 
singular companion occupied muen of my thoughts. That he was one 
accustomed to move in the upper ranks of society 1 felt assured, from his 
bearing as well as the highly-cultivated mind revealed in his remarks on 
the various subjects on which we had conversed. The disposition he had 
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eviDced to enter into conTerBation and to continue with me throughout 
the afternoon, would naturally cause me to feel* some amount of interest 
in him; but the incident attendant upon our afternoon’s ramble, which I 
will now relate, excited also on my part rery considerable curiosity 
respecting lum. 

1 have already stated that I had noticed the working of his counte- 
nance, indicative of strong emotion ; I was also struck with the settled 
gloom which shadowed his brow ; and also, as more unreserved became 
our conversation, the bitterness which seemed, spite of himself, to per- 
vade his remarks whenever the theme touched upon our fellow kind. 

It was some time after we had dismissed the guide, and whilst reclining 
on the moss-covered rock, taking a last view of the wraterfall, that the 
circumstance occurred which was the subject of my co^tation and cu- 
riosity for long after we had parted. Whilst enjoying the beauteous 
scene spread before us, the sun, which for some time had been 
screened by a bank of clouds, burst suddenly over the vapoury bounda^, 
like a stroke of magic, lighting up rock, wood, and waterfall, with its 
glorious effulgence. The effect was sublime; and at the moment oc- 
curred to me a part of one of Bishop’s gems, and I began involuntarily 
to give forth — 

Till the sunbeam's genial ray 
Chase, &c., Stc., See 

Had I not, in the sudden exhilarating effect produced by the bursting 
flood of sunshine, forgotten that the stranger sat beside me, 1 should have 
hesitated in giving, unasked for, a specimen of ihy vocal powei'S, mine 
being veiy far from notes mellifluous. I was repeating the strain, when 
a kind of half-stifled groan froiti my companion recalled me to a know- 
ledge of Ills presence. Turning round, to my great astonishment, 1 be- 
held him lyiiyi^ flat upon the earth, his face buried in his bandis, and 
evidently suffering from bodily pain or deep mental anguish. Conjec- 
turing that he had been taken suddenly ill, I placed my hand on his 
shoulder, and inquirM if 1 could render any assistance. He sprang to 
his feet at the moment, and never shall I forget the expression of the 
features which met my gaze. 

Grief, intense passion — nay, frantic madness — spoke in his flashing 
eye ; his hitherto pallid countenance was flushed ; and contortions of the 
most fearful 'kind played around 1 i|b moyith, whilst his hands still clenched 
fragments of moss, which he had grasped in his anguish from the rock. 

I shuddered, for he appeared, with ills dilated eyes, to be gazing upon 
something against which he was uttering denunciations which I will not 
repeat ; and cold ran my blood when 1 beheld, whilst imprecations were 
on his lips,* his clenched hands raised up against the blue vault of heaven; 
and then, exhausted with his raving, he sank to the earth, gasping for 
breath, and helpless as a child. 

I did not speak, but stood beside him lost in amazement, hesitating 
whether to hasten to the inn for assistance, or to wait and watch his 
recovery. I had come to the determination of adopting the former plan 
of proceeding, when h^ with some difficulty, rose to a sitting posture, 
and began to look wildly around him, as though awakening from a 
dream. 

A pmg of pity shot through my heart as he tamed to address me 
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wlulst eadeavourinff to raise a smile on his countenanoe, wbioh bow 
traoes of the angmw he had endured in the ^oxysm I had witnessed. JU 
‘‘lam yery funt,” he eommenoed^ in a voice .scarcely artioulatey ^^and 
in pain, but snail soon recover; these attacks— these fit% I suffer from at 
times; you perceive that I aas indeed an invalid.*^ He paused: I did not 
speak, but gaxed at him with feebj^gs of blended somw and astonisb- 
ment. Perceiving me silent, ^ continued: “’lis dreadful to be so 
afflicted; my nervOua system is deranged The fits are vmy exhausting^ 
but I feel better now. Thank you— thank you ; you are very kind.’* 

By this time, with my assistance, he had risen to his feet, and, afite^ 

1 had expressed my commiseration for his sufferings, he request^ Mr- 
mission to lean on ni/arm, and we slowly quitted the place. He nad 
soon regained his comp^uiv; indeed, was so far recovered, that we 
sti*olled on to view the bridge again. And here I parted with my singular 
companion, he never once alluding, in the conversation which ensued, to 
the frantic and fearful outba^ak wliich I had so recently witnessed. 

Well might I cogitate, cfrivc from the “ Devil’s Bridge” that 

evening, on the singular occurrence which 1 have related, and feel con- 
vinced there was sometliing more than physical suffering that produced the 
ravings of the stranger. Little did 1 tlunk at the time that it was destined 
we were soon to meet again. 

There are few finer prospects afforded by our watering-places than is 
presented at Aberystwith. Standing on Constitution-bill, you embrace 
at one view the tow n, with its handsome uniform parade facing the sea, 
the ruins of the castle, the huge rocks basing the ruins, against which the 
tireless waves lash thftnselvcs, and at times send high into air the fan- 
tastic play of their foam; and, not the least important feature in the 
scene, the bold sweeping coast, and on the wide spread of ocean, here and 
there tlio sail of an outward-bound crossing the bar. 

Aberystwith possesses many solid attractions for the invalid; there is, 
perhaps, not another watering-place in the kingdom thi air of which 
produces so rapid an effect on the appetite and upon the spirits ; and yet 
it must be confessed ikat it is anything but a plflase of animat^n. To 
one visiting it without a party of friend^ it would be found almost in- 
sufferably dull, much depending, of coarse, on the resources of the indi- 
vidual’s mind ; but most of those who singly sojourn in watering-places 
where there are no amusements in the tolVn, and little or no fraternising 
amongst the visitors, find themsel^yes sqon in a migratory mood. Wonder- 
ful, beautiful, and harmonious at first, but dreadfully monotonous y&cy 
soon becomes the rush of waters An the beach; and speculations as to the 

E robablo reach of the next-coming wave as the incoming tide nears its 
oundary, soon cease to interest. 

The solitaire at Al)ery5twith might certainly amuse himself by saun-"^ 
tering over the pebbly beadi, and find rich food fur the mind in con- 
templating the curiously-marked stones and shells which are to be found 
by persevering searchers, or matter tb moralise upon in bits of wood or 
bone tlirown up by the restless world of waters. Nay, there is yet asi- 
other resource — to say nought of the subscription libi^# well mHoknA 
with sentimental lore — ^the castle- ways, so ddightfully situated, with w 
numerous seats to accommodate the promenaders. Ilere, he may a^y 
character in the number of WilhehninOs and Seraphinas, who, with dmk 
in hand, teem absorbed in the perusal of the soid-sebduing pages, or 
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Appear lost in reverie whilst guang *^o’er the waters of the deep blue 


l|It was the evening following my vi»t to the Devil’s Bridge, whilst I was 
ombe beach, enjoying, at the close of the sultry summer day, the refreshing 
bil|Kfrom the ocean, gazing on the huge globe of fire gradually descending 
toJBv^ves, and watching the jployof^the glittering, fimtastic figures 
its departing light creat^ in the depths beneath, when a footstep, 
close ]|phind me, diverted my attention, and, turning round, 1 beheld my 
strangle companion of the previous day. 

It was a part of the beach little frequented, and I certainly felt some- 
what surprised that the stranger should so unceremoniously intrude him- 
self upon me. 

I trust I do not disturb your reverie?” said he, with a smile, whilst 
seating himself on the pebbles beside me. 

I did not wish to show him that he was unwelcome; and in my reply, 
after alluding to the light nature of the meditations he had interrupted, 
I inquired after his health. " 

He appeared to be gratified that I had met him half-way in his over- 
ture to a renewal of our companionship, and we soon became engaged in 
an animating and interesting conversation. I know not if his object was 
to show mo the extent of nis attainments ; he certainly impressed me 
with the conviction that his acquirements were indeed great, and that 
he hod been gifted with a mind of no ordinaiy character. He had also 
that unaffected ease of manner which leads you to feel more at home 
with some in the course of a first interview, than an acquaintance of long 
standing with others more constrained. So freel^ did we converse, that 
a listener would have judged us to be old friends rather than strangers 
to each other ; and so we continued, until my companion, in the course 
of our colloquy, put a question to me which vividly recalled to my recol- 
lection the frantic fit I had witnessed the previous day, and impressed 
me with the opinion that, if his mind was not unhinged, there was indeed 
a dark cloud upon it. 

We were speakingf' of Colton, and my companion, after quoting and 
expatiating on the beauty of that passage which occurs in his “ Lacon” 
—wherein he compares knowledge beaming on the world to the moon 
shining on the ocean, which, though far removed from the wide expanse 
which it illumines with serene *and sober light, is the chief cause of all 
those ebbings and flowings which agitate that restless world of waters^’ 
—proceeded to ask me if I did not think the writer a man of great 
mind, and whether I had read his expressed opinion as to the courage or 
cowariice of tW act of self-destruction ? 

For a short time I was silent, his question having given birth to a 
fearful suspicion in my mind, which led me from that moment to regard 
the stranger with a much less favourable eye than before. I observed a 
derisive smile playing on his countenance, when at length, in answer to 
his question, I replied that I was *acqusunted with the expressed opinion 
he had alluded to; and more^ that the writer had adopted the expedient ; 
but that th# world looked upon the fitet of Colton having taken his own 
life as Bhoyving that he was conscious, at the time he penned the para- 
graph, of being destitute of that moral courage which is one of the finest 
traits in the character of man. In continuance of the subject, my com- 
panion made further observations, in which he treated the opinion of 
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the world with but littWreserve, dediming thet prejudice and Bupentl- 
tion, and udt reason ailff judraent, led ^e;Ta]i» 

The sun had long sunk below the horiaoD» and night was fast assert- 
ing its dominion OYor the vast expanse of waters before us^ when, nsing 
frodi the beach, we directe^^l^tepf towards the parade. Our con- 
versation insensibly led us ulHBmut^ on the precepts laid down in 
Hol 3 r Writ, and t£e possibilitjTonR, a| constitute, in this world cann- 
ing into practice the great teachings of Christianity. I have alwayl^ 
a great aversion to such discussions ; and on this occasion, the freedom 
with which my strange companion entered on the subject, and the lan- 
guage he used, somewhat startled me, and was, indeed, the chief cause of 
my pleading the chilliness of the night-wind to take the shortest way on 
our return, and, if possible, end the subject. 

I remember that it was as we w'ero passing a low ledge of rock 
which, from the shore running out some distance into the sea, with it, 
black and jagged surface appears like some leviathan reposing on its 
element, and as I had been pressed by the excited stranger at my side 
to admit that, with the passions implanted in man’s nature, it 'was as 
difficulty verging on impossibility to pi*actise the precept in all things 
of returning good for evil, that, suddenly stopping, and laying his hand 
on nw arm, he exclaimed, 

“ To forgive your bitterest enemy, to fondle the vaml)!^ whilst he 
ducked your blo^T’ And he burst into a frantic laugh, whicli made mo 
shudder. 

He did not, however, proceed, as I was apprehensive he would, to utter 
those fearful imprecations whieffi I had on the day previous listened to 
when he was similarly excited. By a strong effort he appeai’ed to master 
his emotion, and was silent^ though he trembled violently as we resumed 
our walk. 

1 began to regret that I had not earlier expressed in stronger terms my 
dissent from the principles upheld, and at the same time terinin^|i 
our acquaintance. 1 was inclined to look upon him with anything bi^a 
favourable eye — a wretch, perhaps, who was vainly endeavouring, by the 
sophisms of unbelief, to ease a load of crime which possibly darkened and 
oppressed bis soul. 

“ You perceive I am veiy excitable,” said the stranger, when he next 
addressed me; “ I should avoid such rtibjects.” He paused, as though 
expecting me to make a reply, but I ffid not speak. We ^valked on for 
some time in silence, when he again offiered a remark. It was or a different 
subject, to which 1 made such replies as to evince that 1 was not desirous 
of continuing our conversation ; and 1 felt not a }fii\o relieved as we 
neared the Bello Vue, at which hotel it appeared he was also staying. 

There appeared to be a mutual understanding as we •reached the 
threshold of the hotel, that we inould there separate. The unfavourable 
opinion which I had formed of 'Ae stranger prompted me to avoid rather 
than seek a continuance^ of his society. As we parted, I noticed him 
hesitate, as though debating in his mind whether or not to make some 
further observation to me ; but probably it was my faney ; and, wUBu^g 
ea(^ other good evenings wp sought our respective rooms. ' 

1 found several of ihe b^therhood present, some luxuriating amidst 
the fiunes of hohea, and others eng^aged at their writing-desks, preparing 
their despatches. Following fl^zample of the latter, I sat down and wrote 
my letters ; then, drawing a ohatrlo^one of the open winddVs, sat^njoying 
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ihe fine prospe^ of die fiir-apze^ng ocseaii» wUch the rising moon was 
just streaking with pallid lig^i^'i &ed in Tsuif dewever, # banish de 
stranger from my thoughts ;‘Hhere was a degree of mystery about him 
which 1 was carious to penetrate, and, baneful as I bad befim conceived 
his presence to ^ I began to regreir d^JLhad parted with him vathout 
leapning something.of huiiistoi^. 

It was somewhat inpre than an oNnBer out return, when the waiter 
^entered the room besojiiig a note^^and after a survey of all present he ad- 
vanced to me, and placrait in my hands. It bene no direction. I there- 
fore intercog^ed tm man if be was sure he had delivered it to the right 
person, to' which be replied that it was from the gentleman who had bmn 
with me that evening, and that he was instructed to wait for a reply. The 
black seal I noticed, ere I tore it open, bore a crest and motto^ whid I did 
not pause to deeipb^ As I conjectured, the note came from the stranger, 
and contained a pranilg request that I would favour him with an hour or 
so of my society. After a^ few moments’ deliberation, influenced, I must 
confess, in coming to a decision by my curiosity, I decided upon comply- 
, ing witli the request, and, conducted by the waiter, 1 found myself once 
more in the presence of my companion of the beach. 

As 1 entered the room he was setting at a table, on wliich was a writing- 
desk, and he appeared to have been engaged in penning a letter, whieb 
lay open befifte Jiim. At his feet, on the rug, 1 noticed a handsome dog 
the King Charles’s breed, which my entrance had awakened from its 
slumbers, and which 1 little thought, as its short bark met my ear, that 
it was to be a prized companion of mine for many years to come. 

The stranger, in rising to i-eceive me, expressed himself as highly 
'Ratified tliat 1 had accepted his iiivitaticui — reached me a chair — collected 
>nd locked up his papers; then reseating himself^ challenged me to wine, 
of which, evidently in expectation of my coming, there was on the table, 
together with spirits, full choice. My entertainer, previous to my join- 

* ; him, had taking champagne, whjph for some time after he con- 
ned fteely to imbibe, with little or no apparent effect upon him. 

I had been >vith hinc somewhat more than half an hour; there had been 
a kind of restraint in our conversation, which was obvious to botli. We 
r had talked of wines, of smoking, abstemiousness, illness and health, when 
the stranger, who was evidently much depressed in spirits, and who^ I felt 
convinced, had something which he wished to communicate, and was un- 
decided how to commence, suddenly rose from his seat, and, unlocking bis 
depository of papers, took from a small drawer therein a miniature point- 
ing, which, without uttering a word, he^ placed in my hands. 

It was the {Kirtraitj. of a young girl of some nineteen or twenty, with 
the most angelic countenance I ever beheld, whether produced by the 
limner's arti, or in the reality of breathing humanity. It was a sunihiny, 
joyous, happy face, and pure in expression as though belonging to the 
regions of heaven. The artist liad been peculiarly happy, for be had 
caught, and there before me was, life animation of being — ihe fine hazel 
eyes seemed as though they answered my steadfast gaze^and the lon^r I 
looked upon it, as n by some magic spell, itappb&ied as Aoug^ 1 field 
in my hand a thing of life. 

I know n6t how long gaze had been rivcitted upon die ^nting, 
when my compaaioo^ leaning over from his c^air, with a voioe that 
seamed uightly to folto, said, 

Is she not' beautiful?” 
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He did oat give me time to continued mtik a voioe as 

he proceeded* was scarcely articiuate* ▼ 

But sbeis dead-— dead-^dead. Shejplost to me for ever/' 

“ The love of such a being would make a paradise of earth*** I ex- 
claimed* mvoluntaril^. 

** And yet to me it has beeositBeli!*’ Bind the stranger* uttering the 
words with a startling energy. " ^ 

With these words he paused, and th^ hastily filling and draining his 
glass, continued, in a somewhat less excited manner, 

Can you wonder, sir, that my soul should be harrowed to its core 
when the image of such a treasure, lost by my own folly, is brought be- 
fore me? By a strange fatality, you, sir, brought yesterday the hippiest 
scenes of my life vividly before nie^ and unconsciously sent tlie iron deep 
into my soul by the utterance of a few lines of a simple song. The 
angel whose likeness is before you was to have been my wife, and, in the 
sunshine of our exchanged affections, that composition, which was her 
favourite, we sang many and many a time together. 1 know not, care 
not to know, whether 1 have been drawn towi^s you, stranger as you 
are, fiom that circumstance, or from the desire to account for that bitter 
spirit and haidened heart uhich 1 could not fail to perceive you judge as 
arising from something more than physical suffering. And if you did 
surmise that conscience was the devil busy witliin, I will show you how 
near the truth was your conjecture, and how just and well-merited has 
been iny punishment. Listen/' 

Reader, 1 do not pretend to give the language exactly as made use of 
by the stranger in communicating his history to me. Seven years have 
almost passed away since the meeting which I have been describing took 
place, and as I did not then entertain the most remote idea of giving my 
experiences of life to the world, I made no notes, and consequently now 
write from memory. The substance of the stranger’s communication is 
as fresh in my recollection though 1 liad listened to His strange nairra- 
tive but yesterday ; and though I cannot expect to give exactly his lan- 
guage, I sliall eudeavour to presence the fervour*and romantic colouring 
which pervaded his story. 

“The very room in which we are now sitting, a few, a very few years 
ago, beheld that fair girl its inmate. She sat where you are now seated, and 
by her side one to whom I owed my existence, gone also to her last home. 
Yes, they are for ever lost to me, and 1 wander now through the scenes 
which saw my happiest hours, to look upon them once again, and 
then ” • 

He paused; a dark shadow passed over his features, he filled and drained 
Im glass, and, pointing to the dog sleeping at his feet, thus continued; 

^ This little fellow was once caressed by her whose miniature lies before^ 
you. It is necessary that we part. 1 wish to find him a good master: wiBl 
you accept of him? You must take him with jou when you leave me to- 
night; I shall not see you to-morrbw, as I purpose leaving 1^ the nail 
early in the morning/' > ^ 

1 felt some reluctance in accepting the dog. He was valuaMe, 
thorougfa-lired, and as xuider the circumstances I could not oSer an equi- 
valent, I thanked my entertainer, but begged to decline the offer. The 
stranger, however, seeming hurt at my refiisbg to take the antmal, on 
his again urging the request* 1 rang tiie faeU, and had him at once trans- 
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fisrred to the stablei to be placeob the dtall of my Roainaate. Almost 
blind with age, I have the uttle Alow still in my possession ; a highly* 
prized memento of one of the n||Dy strange Incidents on the Road” it 
^ been my lot to meet witL 

As 1 have already observed, for somb time after my joining him the 
stranger drank freely of wine. This he afterwards changed for spirits, and 
it was about the time that their vpted effect began to manifest itself, that 
be commenced his narrative. 

Were mine a history of happiness,” he began, I would dwell on the 
opening and continuance of its joys — ^it is one of folly and madness, and 
brief shall be the recital of its bitterness. You see before you, sir, one of 
a family whesei progenitors can be traced far into the past — an unsullied 
pedigree, a name exalted as much in former years, as I, a depraved de- 
scendant, have debased it. My father died as I attained manho^, leaving 
me, his only child, sole heir of all save an annuity to my mother. The 
mdancholy event occurred within a few days of the time appointed for 
my marriage with the fair girl, whose childish friendship had, with in- 
creasing years, grown, as grew mine, into the warmest attachment. We 
had been playmates from our earliest days, for she was an orphan, con- 
signed by her father, on his death, to the guardianship of mine; they 
were old friends, and it had been their delight to anticipate, even in our 
infancy, the time when their friendship might be cemented by our union. 
It may be necessary here to tell you that her fortune, which was consider- 
able, IS now mine, and I live to enjoy it.” 

A bitter smile passed over the counfeapance of the speaker as he uttered 
the latter part of the sentence, and, after tossing off the contents of his 
glass at a draught, he resumed. 

** I was wealthy, ardent in my temperament, and though betrothed to 
one of tlie loveliest and best of women, eagerly panted for the novelties 
and pleasures of life in town, a description of which had been sent to me 
by on old schoolfellow with whom I corresponded, and who, on a hand- 
some patrimony, had been for some time, as he described it, revelling in 
enjoyment, and taking deep draughts from the goblet of pleasure vritii the 
choicest spirits in the laud. He ridiculed my intention of parting with 
my bachelorship before seeing a little more of the world, and closed the in- 
apiring theme, whose glowing colours had fired my imagination, with a 
pressing invitation to visit LondcAi and him, if only for a brief period. 

V The probation of my marriage, which musttaKC place in consequence 
of my father’s death, appeared to me in prospect intolerably long; and 
scarce had the tear of sorrow dried on my mother’s cheek, ere I hurried, 
by an impulse which I did not care to control, under a plausible pretext 
hastened to the metropolis. It seems to me but as yesterday, and ewn 
** now I can fisoev I hear the tones of mv mother’s voice when I parted from 
her, uttering tne last blessing I should ever hear from her lips* Yes, I 
left her and my affianced wife, and soon after had joined the votaries of 
pleasure in town, day after day followed the jphantom, and, spell-bound, 
plun^ deeper and deeper into the deceptive jaws of ruin. 

‘'A montn soon flew past I wrote to my widowed motiier and my in- 
tonded1)ride, alleging, as an excuse for my prblonged absence^ that I found 
it impossible to settle the affidiF— which I had caused my so to 

manage as to require my preseilCefor a neriod jjatown---as(niriiljg themthat 
as soon as the business was satis&ctorily arra^ge^ I wo^ r^um. 
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and was torn from the spot insensible to^ that was passbg tiomid me. 
The next that I rememMr is, that fearfilt and horrid visions were miMi 
dread faces were continually mocking me, and my disordered itnaginatioai 
pictured demon-like forma, who were snatching me away from the idol 
which my heart had loved and lost 1 was nlaeed under restraint, a 
raving madman ; and often have I since^ in tne bitterness of my send, 
cursed the hour when reason dawned again upon my mind. A few 
months had passed from the period of my inearceration, w&en I was restored 
to health and to sanity. The truth — the dreadful trath — was then re* 
vealed to me; the fair being, the likeness of whose happy youth and 
beauty lies before you, was no more. Death had seized his prey shortiy 
after our last interview. They told me that once since tliat parting she 
had seen me, and had bent her head to Iriss me as I 6l<mt. The pastor 
of the place and family physician had attended her in hta last 
moments; and the ftter gentleman, at her request, had given me an 
asylum iu his house, and met the demands which had led to my being 
arrested. She had left to mo her all. Great, too, was that fortune, but 
the inestimable fortune of her blessed self 1 had perilled and lost for 
ever! 

1 rose from roy bed a miserable wretch, a black spot on the eartii, 
a living slur on the fair face of creation. After a short and wretched 
sojourn of a few days under its roof, I again quitted the old hall, which 
the fortune of iny lost affianced wife had enabled me to save from passing 
into strangers’ hands ; and with a mind preyed upon by the most poignant 
recollections, and night and day afflicted by a remorse whoso keen pangs 
all efforts to deaden were in vain, I resolved u][K)n once more visiting the 
scene of my undoing. Leading to this resolve, a new feeling had been 
awakened in iny breast. 1 gave way to its dark impulses, to the new 
spirit which inspired me ; new to mo — for that spirit was revenge.” 

The speaker, at tliis point in his narrative, became fearfrilly excited ; 
he sprang from his chair, and paced the room with rapid strides, pausing 
only at times to take copious (h^ughts of spirits, baioly by w'ater diluted 
The wildness of his manner and expression of his gye strengthened the 
opinion which 1 had previously formed, that, although not shattered, his 
mind had not fully recovered the shock which it had sustained, and which 
he hod confessed to its having for a time sunk beneath. 

Yes,” resumed the stranger, continuing!; his rapid walk to and fro in 
the apartment, wild, uncontrollable feeling had doininiqp over me. 

I looked upon the world but as m aretia where I might play tlie deter- 
mined avenger, and man from tha^ moment becanne hateful to my sight 
I experience a secret pleasure in concocting plans to ensure the grati- 
fication of this thirst for vengeance. My imagination pictured those wba 
had* hired me to ruin as the actual destroyers of all my ^heart had 
loved and lost I went craftily to woric ; the powers of my mind seemed 
to be to an extraordinaiy degree quicken^ and aue^nted; and at 
beheld my designs succeed with scarce^a failure — os Uie meshes 
laid entangled my victims — so rose the ^y delight my heart eH|| 
know. Call it fiendish if you will, to me it WW priJRP 

ddigbt. 

" I catued it to be known that 1 had tiaea fnm tiie adies eC mj nun 
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a phcBDix of great wealth, and ms soon gratified by the gathering agam 
around me of those on whom I nod swpm to wreak my revenge. I pre- 
tended to receive their advances to a renewal of former friendship with 
gratification ; and the vulture crew, who had had so mercilessly preyed 
upon me in the unguarded days of my former proroerity, believing me to 
be the same weak mol that they had plundered bemrey eagerly fiocked to 
the quarry, little recking of my object and the plans 1 had prepared. 
I was wealthy; but what was Wealth to me but as a powerful agent to 
carry out my designs. I will not dwell upon all which 1 have effected 
by means of that wealth, nor enter into the particulars of the unwearying 
energy which, foiled however often, returned again and again to the 
pursuit, until the object was accomplished. Others besides myself have 
i lived to curse the hour which gave them birth, and I have, ay, gloated 
with a devil’s pleasure over the wreck on the reefs of despair of more 
than one who had contributed to my own downifil, when I knew foul 
play and ingratitude but by name. 

One of my coimorant friends, who had shared largely in the spoil in 
the dark hour of my adversity, had been fiendish enough to taunt me 
with my ruin ; naV) more, in return for my once taxing him, when heated 
by wine, with making his friendship for me but subservient to another 
olject, he had endeavoured to cast the stain of dishonour upon my name. 
He, too, sought me again with the rest ; and, in my impetuosity, I met 
his profferea embrace with the deadliest insult. He demanded satis- 
faction, and had it. We met ; and I know not that I ever felt the spirit 
of evil so strong within me, as when I stood within twelve paces from 
my opponent with an instrument of death in my hand. He was deceived 
as to my skill ; 1 had practised long and secretly, and at the first fire he 
fell dead on the sward. 


** There was another for whom I had waited long, — ay, till months 
had stolen into years. It was he who had prompted me to add villany to 
my folly, having suggested, in his devilish ingenuity, the stratagem by 
which I became possessed of the funds 'forming my mother's annuity. 
He had indeed beei^ a viper ; one I had sheltered to sting roe. Cold- 
blooded also was he in his villany ; for, in the midst of my ruin and my 
illness, he had refused to see me, dthough under the mask of friendship 
he had lured me to London, and introduced me to the gang of plunderers 
with which he was connected. ,,He was my dearest enemy. I had marked 
him for my, victim; and, after long watching for my chance with un- 
weaving vigilance, never was biid mci'e artfully snaxw by the hands of 
the fowler. With him I had resumec^ the outward semblance of former 
friendship, and affected to believe his protestations of the sincerity of his 
esteem for me, and the equity of his former conduct He was glad to 
perceive, gs he flattered himself, that I was as manageable, as trusting, 
and as blind as ever; and becomihg, after the renewal of our companion- 

« imewfaat reduced in circumstances, he calculated in emergencies on 
‘ pecuniary assistance. Ai^ this, from time to time, I granted. 

then he became affianced to a foir girl, with whose dowry he 
A to restore his fallen fortunes; and to her he was known but as a 


S ndeman of affluent dreumstanoes, and as a man of honour. Enough, 
at the day which diould haVe witnessed his marriim beheld him the 
inmate of a prison, not only a ruined, but a disgraoea gamester; for, in 
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addition to the sums he was indebted to mOi I had laid a snare aflbrdine 
him every facility, and he had forged name. To ffloat over the full 
measure of mv venmance, my last viotim, I proceeded to his prison to 
triumph over him ; out in this I was disappointed, for, curse him, I found 
only a corpse, with the throat eut from ear to ear ; his own hand had done 
the deed which robbed me of a part of my reven^.’* 

The stranger, who, towards the concision of his history, had become 
much excited, after the last sentence poured forth a rhapsody of words, in 
which were mingled imprecations fearful to listen to. I endeavoured to 
allay the excitement wmch I perceived was rapidly mastering him ; but 
my efforts were vain. He seemed to become unconscious of my pre- 
sence, his eyes wildly glaring, his countenance horribly distorted, and, as^ 
I before had beheld him, he sank on the floor exhausted by his maniac- 
like ravings. / 

1 imm^iately rang the bell ; the waiter came, and, together, we bore 
him to a sofa which was in the room. He* was much longer in recovering 
than from the attack which I hod witnessed at the Dovil^s Bridge ; and 
when he was sufficiently composed, I recommended his immediately 
retiring to rest. Looking at my watch, and perceiving that it was past 
midnight, I extended my hand to bid him good night. 

“ Stay,” said the stranger ; I have something that I wish to—” 
He paused, and then, giving me his hand, added, No matter ; good 
night.” 

I was leaving the room, when his voice again ctiUed on me to return. 
I stood once more by his side. He appeared to be hesitating and 
debating within himself on some undecided course of action, resting his 
eyes upon me the while with an expression of misery and suffering in his 
still handsome though careworn features, that would have awakened a 
pang of pity in the breast of a savage. After a long, and to me painful, 
pause, during which ho seemed to have decided against acting up to the 
motive which had induced hin^ to call me back, he again extended his 
hand to me, and said, 

“ I thank you for your company. Once more, gdbd night ; good-by.” 

His hand shook in mine as 1 held it, and the expression of his eyes, as 
we parted, 1 shall never forget. I quitted the room, and never saw hlnl 
again. 

1 learned the following morning that hb had left by the Cheltenham 
mail ; and, in a few ds^s afterwards, 1 saw a report in the papers of the 

death, by Jiis own hand, in a fit ot tempoihry insanity, of — , a 

member m one of the oldest families in snire, and the last of bis race. 

From circumstances related conneetdd with the death so announced, I 
had but little room to doubt that the self-destroyer was my late compa- 
nion of the beach, My Strange Acquaintance of the Devil’s^Bridge.” 
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THE C O U R T-M A R T I A L. 

BY MBS. EDWABD THOMAS. 

Ik TwaPARTs. — ^P abt IL 
Chafteb III. 

Ok regaining tbe miserable little suburban inn, at which they bad 
taken up their temporary abode on their arrival at Plymouth in the 
morning, Mrs. Thornton, in answer to her inquiries respecting him, was 
informed by the potboy, who acted in the capacity of waiter to the 
casual visitors as well, that the gentleman was still in the small back 
parlour where she had left him ; that he had not been out during the 
whole of the day; and that he had ordered nothing. 

On entering the said room, followed by her reluctant son, she found 
her husband pacing rapidly up and down the very limited space, as was 
his wont when under any peculiar agitation or excitement. There was 
no signs of fire in the coal-black grate, although the weather was most 
intensely severe; nor did it appear, from the bare and freshly scoured 
deal table, that he had had any re^shment. Still, his looks were too 
sullen and repulsive for her to dare to question how he had passed those 
long and lonely hours, uncheered by the gonial warmth of a fire, unsus- 
tained by the food which craving natpre demanded, in its sinking and sad 
ruminations. 

He did not betray the slightest token of recognition ; ho did not offer 
the slightest salutation, of welcome, either to his wife or son, after the 
wearifid, the woeful day they had both spent, nor did he ask one single w'ord 
of informatidb, as to the result of that important day, of them. As they 
seated themselves silently near each other, be judged, by the pallid and 
tear-stained countenance of the one, the shame and dejection of the 
other, and more than all, by the suit of plain clothes in which Richard 
was dressed, that the journey had proved a fruitless one : his wife had 
failed in her attempts to save her son, the money obtained with so much 
difficulty expended for worse than nought, and that another heavy incum- 
brance was^hrown upon his hands, in me disgraced and ruined fine gentle- 
man he then beheld. " ^ 

Although in the diill grey light eff a dreary winter aftomftn, which 
adds an lumost death-like hue to the face of misery and despair, he con- 
templated those of the two beingsi, which ought to have been so dear to 
him, mora waa than death itseu; still, still more firmly did he set his 
olosdy-eompressed and colourless lips, as if to firison, withm their stemly- 
Imlm port^ the partial sympathy which their evident sufferings might 
^Hcen in a bosom predetermmed not to be melted by compassion, and 
^^Kaued his harassing and nervous walk, as if they had not been pre- 
VIKrither to 1^ pained by his tadtumity, or annoyed by his restlessness. 
At lengil^ however, steg^mg with an abrupt and startling energy before 
Blchai 0 , OS if he hw been nsUng np feelings to a iwe ana violent 
attack on him, he Hdd, in a diy, find ton^ 
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“ Well, nr, what do you intend to do next? Of eoune vonr mother 
has told you that there are aeven tittle mouths at home which 1 must fill 
by my daily slapeiy.’* 

Father, do not fear; I wiQ not increase that slavery, but, if posafiili^ 
greatly diminish it by my own.** 

“ Uow, pray?” 

By obtauimg some lueralive employment” 

“You! Why, who do you imaginee would be idiot enough to give 
lucrative employment, or even employment tor nothing, to a piddioly 
denounced dranlcard ?” 

This groBsness, this illiberality was too much, even from a jnstly-in- 
oensed father, for the already overwi^ought feelings of the wretched young 
man, and, bounding from his seat as if shot while every fibre of his frame 
shook with the convulsive agony of a cruelly-wounded spirit he rushed 
out of the room, lest ho might say that iu a moment it d^ply-stung 
passion, the utterance of which he might ever after deplore. 

“ O David !” exclaimed the detracted mother, bursting into tears, 
and clasping her hands together in the wildest ecstasy of contending 
emotions — “ O David ! have you no mercy &r the poor boy? How can 
you be so utterly relentless towards him at such a time ? Good Godl 
your unkindness is enough to drive him to desperation.” 

, “ So much the better ; then you mi^ht feel disposed to take an interest 
in those who more deserve your affection.” 

“ 1 do love all alike; I protest I do ; but the fastest bleeding wound 
should be the quickest stanched. And, Heaven knows, his is sufficiently 
fresh to require the promptest assistance. I did think, I did hope, that 
you also, David, would aid me in allaying its smartings ; its throDbings ; 
its acute tortures. Remember, iny husband— oh! pray remember — ^how 
sensitive is the mind of youth ; how keenly alive it is to all the finer 
susceptibilities of humanity; how easily it is elevated by hope; how 
easily depressed by disappointment; how quick the sense of shame; 
how vivacious the sentiment of gratitude ; how strong its trust in others; 
how dependent its tenderness; how reliant its^ faith. Let us then 
soothe — only soothe tliat delicately-constructed mind just for the present, 
my dear husband, lest we overtlirow the glorious fabric of reason, and 
then have to sit amongst its ruins, desolate and ’unpitied; — let uS|pn- 
deavour to second that Providence who^never yet allowed tile son of 
the righteous man to perish. You would be the very last, l^vid, to for- 
give yourself should anytUng ofra more awfiil nature ooonr to distress 
us for him ; and the more particqjiariy, if you could, even only remotely, 
accuse yourself as occasioning the despair which we should both so eter- 
nally deplore, with all your affected staicism, your pretended Roman 
obduracy. Lei me hastim to the poor b(^ in your name ; let me be 
the beam of a land messa^ from you to him ; let us draw nim neatiar 
to our hearts by the bonds of miKortune ; let us reason together 
him, as friend with friend; and ^ whait a&ction can i|H|L 

suggest and confidmace eealiae in his behalf Do, dear 
You know not the happiaeM yoo imj yomeU^ the wrong you 
your better natnie, in thus shutting the door of your heart1|4DEve 
against the sorrowing child who is uoiyei erimiiial, but who may foon 
become so tittou^ your infiesiUli^. Let us eonsacrato tiiia.jsn^ to 

2 G 2 
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the unrestrained outpourioM of the holiest of all earthly affections ; let 
us mutually confer, mutuuly advise, mutually strengthen our son in this 
his first great trial — ^a trial that comes clouded wiUi dishonour ; let us 
disperse that cloud, and bid the sun of youthful enteiprise again irra- 
diate his onward path. Let us feel, and make him feel that the 
really upright need not despond, even amidst the most serious visitations; 
for tnat though weeping may endure for a night, still joy cometh in the 
morning ; the joy that fadeth ncA awa^; the joy which will, if we succeed 
in snatching this dear one from meditated m&my, shed its soft reful- 
gence over the humble but yet sanctified graves of the parents, sleeping 
well after their work was accomplished; whom he will come to seek and 
thank for their timely rescue, in, the fulness of his own honourable age. 
May I go to him, then, my beloved husband ? May 1 go to our stricken 
son, and speak encouragingly to him in his father’s name ?” 

You may do as you please.” 

Elated with this even uncordial pemussion, Mrs. Thornton flew up- 
stairs to the garret, where she imagined her son was. 

She found him seated by a smalt tabled on which lay his sword ; the 
other articles of a lieutenant’s full and handsome naval uniform were on 
the bed; while the remainder of his things were scattered about on the 
floor ; for all he had left on board the vessel from which he had been so 


ignominiously discharged had been sent on shore, with an exactitude 
which proved that he was not expected to visit it again. 

His mother perceived by the light of the candle, which was reflected 
full on his face, that Richard had been weeping violently ; perhaps over 
the departed glory of that veiy sword ; and, at the affecting idea of his 
blighted ambition, the tears sprang into her own eyes, and .clasping him 
to her bosom, she sobbed out, 

My precious boyj my adored Richard, bear up, for the sake of your 
mother.'^ 

I will — I intend,’’ he replied, returning her embrace with the g^atest 
fervour ; I should deem myself indeed libfit to live, if ever I did aught 
again to aggravate ypur many sorrows — if ever, for a single instant, I for- 
got what 1 owe you, what a mother I have had.” 

** And will have, my darling; and will have, till the warmth of this 
foq^ heart is chilled by death. Oh ! my Richard, would I could do more 
for you, for all of you; but, alas I I am but a powerless, poverty-stricken 
woman, God pardon me for murmuring, when 1 have actually the 
felicity of seeing you before my eyes; of feeUng your dear arms round 
my neck ; you, whom I might have ]pst in battle ! how should I have 
mourned then?” 

“ What ! more so than for my disgrace?” 

** A thousand times. Your disgrace, as you harshly term it, I look upon 
as the merest act of boyish indiscretion; one, far too heavily, too unjustly 


my father — ^my father I regards it as the most criminal of 

tMMmsrions-— ^ will never forgive it, never palliate it.” 
xes, he will. He already repents of his severity.” 

** And 'well he motlm, — and well be may, although he is mf 

father, and I have nven great provocation to anger ; yet, oh mother! to 
be reproached like & veriest fiuon— to be cast forth as the utterest re- 
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probate — to be shook off, as it weTe» like a cankered blossonit to rot on 
the face of the dank earth — to be thrust out of the pale of pat^al afiec* 
tion, paternal solicitude, paternal holiness— to starve— to starne— O 
mother! mother! not even to wait for the decent excuse of my importu* 
nity, ere he condemned me to destitution, ere he refused to rob my 
brothers and sisters for me, ere he left me to banquet on the prodigal^ 
huaksy* as the pro^r reward of my pri^igacy and intemperance —was 
most cruel. He might have delayed to exhioit such austerity until he 
saw the result of this moming^s fearful sentence on the agmeved mind of 
his son ; whether it sunk him to despur, or restrung him ror more deter* 
mined exertion, he might have paused ere his band launched the arrow 
which pierced the deepest, the surest, the deadliest 

** I know how much he has had to sour his temper, what struggles to 
contend with, what constant disappointments to endure. I know how 
hard it is for a man to witness the suent uncomplaining sufferings of those 
around him; whose wants, although mute, cry aloud in the wan cheek, 
the hollow eye, the attenuated frame, and declare the secret ravages of 
famine and penury, with a voice of anguish, which paralyses the energies 
of the heart ; the famine and penury which he cannot alleviate ! I know 
that*he has been a good father to me in many respects; Heaven forbid 
that I should ever lose sight of what be has done for me; but, mother, 
his upbraidings at such a time did almost cancel the sense of filial obliga- 
tion-*- did quite cut me to the souls quick I” 

His conduct was most unfeeling, I admit; yet, Richard, I am much 
mistaken if your father has not suffered the most poignantly from those 
ill-timed upbraidings. The shame of poverty, the mortifications of pride, 
and the invariable defeat of the most praiseworthy, the most legitimate 
endeavours to conquer outrageous fortune, affect the human mind 
variously. Some bow at once to the dispensations of Providence, with a 
submission soothing* to themselves and pleasing to the Almighty. Others 
yield to a hopeless moodiness, which discourages from all furtnor efforts ; 
and others contend to the last, fighting foot to foot with destiny, and 
struggling to maintain the unequal combat, with every one against them, 
and even the plaudits of sclf-gratulation ; and of such is your father ; 
therefore you must rather pity than blame him, for, in wounding others, 
he is still struck by the rqpercusslon of thp ins^ument he points at their 
bosoms.” 

Mother, I do pity him; nay,snore,»I am even grateful, in a measure, 
for his unkindness; for, although it did’appear literally to rend the skin 
from my heart at first, it has acted* salutarily on it since — most salutarily. 
When the bark is wounded, the tender sapling perishes ; but when the 
heart of man is excoriated by the hand of adversity, it seems strengthened 
and invigorated.’* * 

<< Oh ! my Richard, how do those words diffuse comfort on that of your 
mother. I wiU not deny that it has ndpitated, even up to this moment 
with a defineless, but yet most appaHing dread of your making sonaa 
desperate attempt to release yourself from your present overwhelniii^ 
misery. « 

You mean self-destruction, mother ? *More Jbhan once have I thoiwlit 
of it within the last foi:u|^d-twenty most eventful hours— nmm Aan 
once. T thought of it when 1 stood as a criminal before thoseVlentless 
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men — thongfat of it when you lay inaensible on this aching br east - an d 
1 thought ot it when, in an agony of emotion, I famried from a father’s 
direful scowl of reprehension. Yes! twice rince I have been in this ob- 
scure spot have I thought of it — twice have I stretched forth this hand to 
reach that sword, mother, on which your eye so misnvingly gases, to 
terminate all future shame, sorrow, and remorse; but we manlier deter- 
mination to rise above despair — Ae holier resolution not to provoke ever- 
lasting anguish and pain — ^the redeeming memory of the last prayer 1 
heard from those venerated lips ere I set sail on the wide sea of tenmta- 
tion, ^May he never faU from Thee, O God! may he never fall mm 
Thee r — and the consciousness which elevates and ennobles, even while it 
wrings the heart ; that from the very bud of youthful folly may spring 
the fruit of sound and vigorous virtue in maturity, if a man, schooled 
by experience and attempered by chastisement, is resolved never to con- 
vert that inconsiderate folly into deliberate crime — Whence 1 scorn and 
repudiate the cowardly escape which suidde offers for temporary misfor- 
tunes ; hence 1 despise end forswear the evil suggestions of a casual and 
enervating depression of the mind; yet not with an audacious contempt, 
revolting alike to God and man, but with a thankful and subduing 
triumph that humiliates the conscience which approves.” 

“My precious Richard! how do those sentiments assure me that you 
are not forsaken of Him who, while you still foster such, will befriend 
you?” 

“ I know it — I know it ! Mother, do not deem me either a visionaiy 
or an enthusiast; but I feel that stining within me which tells me that 
I shall be victorious over this first stroke of adverse fortune ; that I shall 
not only surmount this, but every other ground-swell on which my bark 
of life will in future be, perhaps, rudely tossed, but not submerged — ^no ! 
not submerged, for I shall land, at last, in a calm and sunny haven, with 
all I love around me. * 

“ The gauntlet is thrown down, mother, %he challenge is proclaimed, the 
lists prepared, and I fpel like a young athlete braced and breathed for the 
tremendous struggle — ^nerved to the highest pitch of resolution to wrestle 
with destiny, and to overcome it 1 Oh, the innate^ the strong self-reliance, 
the finnly abiding power of youth! what can subdue it, what conquer 
it? Now, for the first time, I JTeel thrown entirely on my own resources, 
to buffet witli the waves of the uufathouied ocean^of Time, without pilot 
and without chart ; yet 1 turn net away from the trial, nor fear ship- 
wreck from the attempt ; I feel Me %o dare all, and to succeed ^ aO — 
to will Fortune in despite of herself, and make her the anchor of the 
vessel which bears me safely and ^excitingly iuto the harbour of peace.** 

“ Ah ! my dear boy, that is a beautiful image,* but how is it to become 
a reality ?’^ 

“ By labour; mother, by perseverance; by dipping my pencil into the 
Iris-hues of hope ; by trusting to.the nunbow, a divine band set in the 
heavens to assure man that the waters should no more overwbdm him ! 
Li the r^Iar service, as it is called, 1 grant, there is higher rank and 
more dignity, but it is leas adventurous thim the merchant, the one I mean 
to try. In the former, promotibn and reward so invariably progress, are 
80 undeMtin^ly observed, that if only ordinary subordinate and amen- 
able to us laws, only commoidy obedient and submissive to Iub superiors. 
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a youth must attain eminenoa ; but whan be has nothing to trust to but 
his own exertions to work his way up the steep and slippery iliroud^ on 
the top of which are seated that wealth and fame amr mch he is so 
manfully toiling, how far, far greater is the stimulus to gain that inviting 
apex!*' 

« You are too sanguine, Kchard, and I tremble for your certain disap- 
pointment Be warned by what you jiave already sufiered, my dear 
son, I entreat you, and do not indulge in vain ana improbable expec- 
tations/’ • 

** They are not vain, they ore not improbable, mother ; they are as 
sure of accomplishment, if I live, os any antici|)ations can be, in a world 
subject to constant change and ever-recurring vicbsitude, for they are the 
inspirations of the best, the noblest impulses of man’s nature — the obla- 
tions of gratitude to the shrine of benevolence. But reaid this letter,” he, 
having taken one from off the bed, added ; read this letter, mother ; it 
came with that once too proudly ysducd insignia of boyish ambition— -the 
sword, whose lustre I have since so tarnished.” 

** Do not keep dwelling on that one painful point in your young life’s 
liistory, my darling. The lustre of that sword is only transiently 
dimmed. You may, and you will^ shed on it the glorious refulgence of a 
still more enduring radiance, if you only choose, Richard, to pursue the 
brilliant path of honour and honesty in which you commenced your career 
— only coutinuo to bo that which you have hitherto been, the hope and 
joy of your mother’s heart, so that she may pray for your future prosjpe- 
rity, without shaming the angels by demanding that &om Heaven which 
will rather provoke its auger against you than win its approbation, were 
you no longer worthy of divine assistance.” 

Do, pray, read the letter, mother ; you will there see the steady prin- 
ciples wliich did actuate your son up to this calamitous moment. You 
will there see if my one deviation from them is likely to bo permanent. 
You will there see that, young as I am, I cultivated the Kindred feeling 
which draws man to man ; that, in fact, when in my power, I served 
those who, in return, ore now willing to serve met that the bread I cast 
upon the waters is found after many days.” 

Mrs. Thornton, after kissing his clear, candid brow, and blessing him 
from the deepest depth of her soul, opened the letter, and read the fwow- 
ing generous effusion * 

• • 

" Mr DEAR Thornton, — father came on board this afternoon to 
see me, as soon as the result of (he court-martial was known, in such a 
state of hilarity, iliat I told him plainly such an exhibition of mirth was 
npt only highly indecorous and unbecoming In a person of his ;^ears, but 
also exceedingly unfeeling and out of place, and that he must either quit 
the ship instantly, or endeavour to conceal it ; for that every one in it 
berides, without an exception, was bitterly lamenting the harsh and unex- 
pected sentence Just pronounced upon you. 

** < That is iv he replied to my reproof; ^ that is it which makes nieeo 
glad ; not absolutely glad, either/ he continued, * becaule I Iba^ Mr. 
Thornton will feel it so acutely ; still, as far as I am concerned, 1 eanbut 
look.upou that very sentence as a fecial interference of Proridenoe, as 
however else should I hove had it m my power to evince til# gratitude 
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with which my heart is actually bunting for his kindness and humanity 
to you, Arthur, when you lay prostrated by fever &r aw^ from your 
home — far away from your mother’s gentle soothing ? Oh! my son, 
my dear, dear son! there is not one single word of the letter which you> 
sent us, informing us of your peril, your almost certain death, or his 
wonderful restoration from the grave, and of his attentions to you, which 
has not been kissed over and over again by our grateful lips — ^blotted by 
our grateful tears — clasped between our grateful hands as we knelt side 
by side in •prayer for you ! How can a &ther ever fq;rget the generous- 
hearted youth, the mere boy who, regardless of fatigue, indifferent to 
danger, nursed his child with unabating tenderness through a long and 
infectious disease? How can a father ever hope to repay such noble, such 

disinterested conduct? And how can a mother forget ’ and here he 

became affectingly solemn — 4iow can«a mother ever forget, that when 
her exiled darling was vibrating between life and death, the young guar- 
dian who watched over, him did not neglect the higher cares of the soul in 
ministering to the necessities of the body? The account of your receiv* 
ing the Sacrament together drew him to her heart, where he is held as 
another son ! Yet did we both despair of having an opportunity of testi- 
fying our gratitude and admiration of him, when, as if the yearnings of 
our hearts hod been at lost heard, this, to him mortifying, but to us most 
joyful, event happened to ease oiirs! 

* Oh ! if we can only persuade the gallant young man to view it in 
the same favourable light ; if he will only believe that good does occa- 
sionally come out of evil, his fortune is made — made through me, God be 
praised ! 

ti i Write to him then, Arthur ; write to him immediately, and in as 
delicate a manner as you can ; propose to him the command of the vessel 
wliose cargo I have just completed the Daphne ; you know what a handy 
little craft she is $ be as eloquent as you are able, without being offensive; 
persons who haVe never known reverses hgve no idea how sensitive arc 
the feelings of those who have— how jealous they are of their wounded 
pride — and the best intentions are frequently defeated by a rude and 
boisterous importunity, the natural effects of never-flagging rough pros- 
perity. Be careful, then, how you break the matter in question to Mr. 
Thornton; tell him that I shall be the only really obliged party in the 
transaction, for that, aware of his adnurable sailorakip^ I shall he satisfied 
of the safety of tlie vessel, and shall consequently benefit by his nautical 
skill, no doubt ; tell him, also, that 1 leave the disposal of its costly stores 
entirely to his judgment, and that in whatever way he may think proper 
to barter for our mutual advantage, I shall be perfectly content, convinced 
that he acts for the best ; teU him, in fact, that 1 look upon him as a man 
of the strictest, the most unblemished inte^ty; and that I shall be only 
too happy if he will honour me with a similar opinion ; tell him, as a 
final inducement to influence his sensibility, that the peace of your mother’s 
declining life and mine depends oxi his thus allowing us to relieve our 
bosoms of the overpowering weight obligation now oppressing them, 
by his condescending to accept the present humble proposirion.’ So, you 
see, my dear Thornton, simply how the affair stands. I thought 1 could 
not do better than state it in my old father’s earnest and eneigetic lan- 
guage. Win you then confer the &vour on him which he so sincerely 
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solicits ? Will you, waving the dignity of your late pomtioo, accept the 
command of a less disdoguidhed flag? and, so doing, afford a fond 
Ipther, a pious mother, the gratification of showing their gratitude tc one 
who was kind to a son who, until this day, did not know how dear he 
was to those parents, how worthy they were of that son's love, respect, 
and veneration. Do not deny us, my dear friend, do not deny us, my 
almost brother, but, early to-morrow morfling, let me have the more than 
pleasure of embracing you, of introducing you to my father and mother, 
os the future brave commander of the dauntless little Daphne, 

“ Awaiting that pleasing moment, 1 am, my dear Thomtoii, 

Yours, most faithfully, 

‘^Ajithvb Waubsn.'’ 

There, mother, there^ my blessed mother I you see your Richard is 
not quite an outcast, not quite a beggar!" 

Oh ! let us hasten to your father with the glad tidings : let him at 
once participate in our joy. Whilst he is a stranger to it, 1 consider it 
only half complete. Gome, Richard, cornel let him feel, that die sun 
which arose for us in darkness this morning, is setting, indeed, most gor- 
geously. Come, come, this will reunite our hearts again." 

Fully sympathising in his mother's ardent impatience, Richard hurried 
do^vn stairs after her, and entered the room just as she flung her lirms 
round her husband’s neck, exclaiming, O David, our boy is saved— 
our boy is saved ! Come, and tell your father all," she added, looking up 
with an expression of the most beaming delight. Come, and tell your 
father all." 

This was soon done, and when Mr. Thornton heard in wliat manner 
bis son had made the friends who now came forward to his aid, a pang 
of compunction smote his heart, and, instantly obeying its spontaneous 
and atoning dictates, he seized Richard's hand, and clasping it fervently 
between his own, said, in a voice tremulous with emotion, “ My dear 
son, I did not know your incomparable merit; j^pu must forgive the 
ignorance which rendered me unjust." 

My dear father — my dear Uther — say not another word! we have 
both been mutually ignorant of each other’s worth ; but this day has been 
a day of real instruction, may we never -forget the lesson it has taught us. 
May I ever remember, that 1 have a father, who, amidst thp most awfiil 
privations, never sullied his souFs intjbgrity, and never chided his son, 
save when he thought he held; ai^d may you remember, oh, my father ! 
that you have a son, who will yft efface that blot from the purity of his 
name — son who will hereafter consider it his duty, next to that which 
he owes to his Maker, to prove to the whole world that he ^we not dis- 
honour the name of such a father, without strenuously endeavouring to 
retrieve its glory ; and that that son will, through the blessing of Oidy 
yet become wh^ a moUier, in the faith of her heart, piedicted-Hifae 
making of hisfamifyj* 
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PARMA. 

AN HISTORICAL ‘ROMANCE. 

Chapter XXV.— (CoNxiNmaiD.) 

Cornelius had hy this time recovered from the first shock, and suc- 
ceeded in releasing himself from his wife*s embraces, who clung to him 
as if her arms were a sacred plAco of shelter whence none could tear 
him. He was still pale, *but more composed than might have been ex- 
pected from the general tenor of his character. 

If, Lopez, money be an object with you, as I have often thought it is, 
for the sake of these,” said he, pointing to his wife and daughter, — for 
their dear sakes wUl I buy safety of you at a fair price. A good moiety 
of my wealth is yours, if you preserve the other half and me for 
these poor, affectionate ones.” ^ 

“ Your daughter,” answered the Spaniard proudly, “ has offered the 
only treasure this world contains for me — ^the only blessing that I covet 
—the possession of her fair self ; and yet it is beyond my power to 
grant her what she exacts in return. 1 value pearls above gold, worthy 
Master Cornelius ; but were neither to be obtained except in the manner 
you point out, I must learn to live without them.” 

“I cannot believe in this want of power on your part,” said Cor- 
nelius ; but God’s will be done.” 

He drew a rosaiy from his bosom, and permitted a few beads to glide 
through his fingers. 

In the mean time, Margaret endeavoured, in some degree, to tran- 
miillise her mother, whose vehemence of sorrow knew no bounds ; whilst 
Chievosa, with folded arms, gazed sorrowfully on the group before him. 
As he stood thus, he ^emed a pitying angel amongst mourning mortals, 
touched by their woe, though himself above all sorrow. Few who had 
seen him then could have dreamed bow passion could convulse those 
chiselled features, and swell that calm-seeming breast. 

I feel now more resigned^” said Cornelius, whose pious impulse all 
had witnessed in tilent respect; *^more calm than I could have believed 
I ever should* be under these trying circumstances. But 1 have^ in fact, 
so tormented myself, for months, with t;|ie dread of what is now be&lliog 
me — so picturea to myself, for long, we#y days and nights together, the 
pangs of such an hour, that I think they are less in reality than my 
fancy had de|»icted them. I thank you, Lopez, for what you have done 
for me ; — if was kind to warn, even though you say you cannot save 
me.” 

« Believe me^ my friend, I but the truth. Even if I were to 

expose my life never so careles^, and yours, too, I could not at this 
juncture effect an escape to England; so perfectly unprepared am I for 
so pressing an emergency. It is utterly impssible.” 

later oj^rtunity will, I am amid, be lute indeed,” said Cor- 
nelius, with a mint smile. Had I but followed my brother’s plans— 
believed his words — we should now all stand free, united, and perhaps 
happy, though in another land.” 
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ezdamied Marearet — and hapfi^I Oh, fiitberl Ibad 
yon but believed uncle Faw, hew weH had it been for us nawT* 

** That is scarcely a kind, still less a politic ^^eecfa,” murmured her 
mother in her ear. 

Cornelius sighed heavily as he tiiot^ht upon his own folly. 

Oh, Mary !” he at len^h said, ^ ^ I knew you both safe, under a 
powerful protection, I couU bear my own fate, be it what it may, with 
retignation. But what will become of you r This thought troubles me.** 
I will follow you wherever you go/’ said his wife, dasping bis hand 
in hers. Your fate shall be mme. We have been jglad together in our 
days of happiness, let us weep toother in our hour of sorrow.** 

And Margaret?” said Com^us, severely. ** Because her father ia 
taken from her, ia her mother to leave her also ?’* 

Mistress van Meercn suffered her head to droop for a moment on her 
breast, then raising it again, her eyes beamed with an expression of in* 
effabJe tenderness as she gazed upon her husband. 

“ Margaret/' she gently articulated, “ has many friends.’* 

‘‘ I, too, will follow my father/* said Margaret, seizing the disengaged 
hand of Cornelius. 

‘‘ Nay, as for that matter, wo need not be anxious, Cornelias, upon 
her account. Let us sanction her immediate union with Lopez. Sio, 
then, has a protector whom we can at once intrust with her f^rsou and 
fortune. We can bear our own mishaps better when we know that she 
can no longer be affected by them.** * 

Cornelius hesitated. 

It were/* said he, ‘‘ an unseemly haste, and would do us no credit” 
All are now too absorbed in their own concerns to think of ours,** 
persisted Mistress van Meeren. ‘‘ If we^acl but a few days before us !** 
“ No — ^no !** exclaimed Margaret Do not repulse me from you 
thus; — what you suffer I should and wiU share. But if it were not so, 
we have yet many friends who could protect me if yoTi were away* 
Uncle Paul 

‘‘Ay, true —hod I but believed him,’* said the father, with a profound 
sigh. “ But, alas ! he could not now protect you long.” 

“ Long enough to get me to England, where the Sturgeons would 
befriend me,” said Margaret 

“ Why seek so far the protection, the kftidness, the safety, }rou can find 
so near ?** said Chievoso, reproachfully^ Do you, then, hate me ?** 

“ No/* replied Margaret frankly, gazing on him through her tears ; 
hut I mistrust you. It were eafy for you, methinks, to revive my con- 
fidence. Help us in this strait You often boasted of yomr power to 
do so.** 

1 had firmly put my trust in you,” added Mistress van Meerau 
“ I, too^ have hoped much from you, Lopei^*’ urged Cornelius. 

“ I will do my utmost-— risk life and limb to serve you, when w 
endeavours can be of any avail B6t why all this immodsTOte grielr 
Why give yourselves up entirely to foar? Hope ought to lightiii. tibe 
hour of separation, for yon have eveiy reason to hope.” w. 

^‘Hope and the Inc^uirition, whether Spanish or Flenusli, 
synonymous words,** said Comdhis, desponcuDgly. 

** They were not so fimaerly,** said Cnievosa ; but thi^ aze M^iidly 
changing. All the committees instituted by the king begin to lose tiieir 
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force. Unto death they certainly will not prosecute you. An act of 
such open aggression towards one who has so many friends would be too 
imprudent at the present crisis. Doubtless, as in so many other cases, it 
is your wealth that causes your arrest. It is too great a temptation to 
be withstood, and to confiscate it is their aim. You are too inoffensive 
for them to take your life.*’ 

It is Paul, your beloved uncle, who has brought all this upon us,” 
said Mistress van Meeren, indignantly, to her daughter. ** Had he not 
lived under our roof so many years, what pretext could they have had for 
this proceeding/’ 

^ It is too Tate,” said Cornelius, ^'to regret any portion of the past; 
but Lopez shows sense in speaking of the future. There is comfort in 
listening to him.” 

** Your life, I repeat, can bo of no value to them ; It is not that they 
seek, for they have no reason to fear you. But let the worst threaten ; a 
timely application to the regent or other powers — in short, you will find 
in me a friend, in spite of your suspicions. All you have to dread is, 
therefore, a wearisome conniicment, a disagreeable trial, more awful in 
its form than in its results, and a confiscation which you can easily evade 
if you choose.” 

“ True ; most true ! Absorbed in other fears, I forgot — I overlooked,” 
said the anxious father, that a few days — ^what do 1 say ? a few hours, 
perhaps — may deprive my Margaret of house and goods ; and, but for my 
own timely foresight, she might even have been reduced to beggary.” 

“ Listen to me,*’ said Chievosa, “ and 1 will prove that, though sus- 
pected by you, wronged and moJIigned by others ; though a Spaniard 
among Flemings — in short, I can be a true friend. I will point out to 
you how to save, not only your fortune, but your life, should it be in the 
slightest jeopardy, and that at the cost of my own safety, for they will 
guess whence Hhe advice could alone proceed.” 

“ One part*'of my property,” said Coni^lius, ^*and a large one, is safe 
with Master Nicholas Ilondinelli, in Florence. On that Margaret can 
always depend; and my brother has long since placed as much, if not 
more, in the hands of our trusty friends in England ; so that, happen 
what will, she never can be portionless.” 

“ You may save all — everything you have,” said Chievosa. “ I knew 
before of these sums placed abroad ; but 1 know also of a ceiiiain cabinet 
in this house. Start not, good Master Cornelius; you will see that I 
have had none but good intentions in surprising your secrets. This 
mysterious closet has been talked of *by many, £pend upon it. . The 
inquisitors will have no trouble in finding out, nor scruple in despoiling it 
of its hidden contents. They are too accustomed to that sort of work not 
to discover, whatever the arras, or even the bare wall, may conceal. 
Even the very flooring will be closely examined. They have visited 
similar closets too often, and have derive too mnch benefit firom them to 
be novices as to their ways and means. Buiy your treasures somewhere ; 
not behind your house altar, or behind your bed ; these will be strictly 
searched — ^perhaps knocked to^ineces. I'jfor seek to conceal any object of 
price in your garments. Rather huiy evexything you value in your 
cellars; or, better still, in those of a neighbour, if you can get at them.” 

” You seem veiy familiar with the ways of the Inquisition,” said 
Margaret. 
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am. What Spaniard is not? But do you believe that guilt is 
inseparable from such knowledge ?*’ said Chievosa, with emphasis^ and a 
look of so much meaning that the remembrance of some few words which 
had escaped Father Eustace in their last interview caused Margaret's 
eyelids to droop before it. 

I know of what I think might prove a good place of concealment) 
said Cornelius. My cellars communicate with those of a neighbour, 
who, wiser than myself, has long since j)etaken himself to a place of 
refuge. His house no one as yet has chosen claim, as he has given 
out that his departure was merely on account of business which might 
detain him some time; but I know well he will not return. He has 
extensive cellars, where I might bury what I please ; and, by concealing 
well the communication, winch were easy, perhaps those demons of 
avarice — 1 mean the inquisitors of the faith — may not bo able to discover 
it. Were my honest neighbour to come back, ho would not object to 
this arraligemcnt, I well know ; but the house will remain deserted for 
many a long day.*’ 

That will do,” said Cliievosa; if you afford me but the most trifling 
assistance, I ^»ill presently dislodge the whole of your worldly treasures, 
to which, I think, your wife and daughter would ho prudent if they added 
whatever they possess of valuable trinkets. Nothing, be assured, will be 
spared except their persons.” 

But wliy, dearest father,” said Margaret, lose precious moments in 
securing the possession of mere earthly dross? for me too, whom, if hann 
befai you, nothing shall persuade to remain in the world, or even to bring 
one stiver of the luckless money — the cause of all our miseries — to the 
convent, where I shall take the veil. Why give up all idea of flight be- 
cause Chievosa cannot afford you aid. Go to my uncle Paul; he has 
nothing to fear, he has incurred already all the dangers that can ever 
assail him. He, moreover, never fears ; ho may assist you to embark 
secretly, or, his party afford him so many means, he may^ conceal you, 
perhaps defend you openly.” • • 

That is a light from Heaven, which has struck your child, that she 
might be the means of your safety!” exclaimed MiStress van Meeren, a 
ray of hope brightening for a moment her clouded brow. “ Do not, 
dearest Cornelius, for her sake— for mine, neglect any chance of escape.” 

You might, indeed, tiy,” said Chievosa; we should have thou^t of 
this sooner.*' * 

Cornelius hesitated. He reflected that so deebive a step Its throwing 
himself on the protection of his Protestant brother would be considered as 
his breaking openly with the mother church, and, in case Paul could not 
shield him, effectuuly nun him and his family beyofld redemption. 

Whilst her father was weighing the chances with a heavy heart and an 
undecided spirit, Margaret glided softly feom the room, hurriec^ to her old 
and feithful nurse, whose blind devotion she knew she could entirely 
depend upon, and bade her in all haste seek out her uncle Paul, wherever 
he might be— aye, even within the doors of a Protestant temple, and to 
tell him Margaret entreated, on her bended knees, that he would come 
that instant to his brother, who at that moment sto^ in greater 
him than he ever did before, or, perhaps, ever would again. "Do not 
forget my words, good Catharina,” continued Margaret, impreirively; 
" you will be a guardian angel in our hour of greatest need if yon exe- 
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eate this commiBsion faithfully. Go: wait not to throw your faille 
around you ; run, make all the haste you can. Tour ^uestioDs 1 cannot 
answer, but be assured you never did me sudb good semoe— <fly !” 

Obeying this hasty, and, as she thought, most wild command, but 
implicitly trusting her young mistress, whom die thought blessed with 
the beauty of angels and the wisdom of sage^ the old woman hurried 
from the door with a quick, firm step, that could scarcely have been 
thought to belong to age. If argaret watched for a moment with, eager 
eyes her swift gait, then with a lighter heart returned to the room where 
liOT absence hi^ unpereeived, except by Lopez Chievosa, whose ^e 
was full upon her as she re-entered. The mother was urging with all the 
ardour of on affection, cemented by years, the course her daughter had 
proposed, no other suggesting itself that afforded any chance of imme- 
diate escape, which, after all, as she said, was the chief and most desirable 
object 

After a long debate, in which Lopez and Margaret remained neuter, 
but in which Mary tried by turns entreaties, persuasions, and reproaches 
— all the simple eloquence that flowed from her loving heart, and by 
which he had more tlian once been almost vanquished, Cornelius turned 
to Chievosa : • 

Do you think Paul might save them and me ?” 

Chievosa looked embarrassed. » 

^ I can scarcely say. It is not right to put such a question to me. I 
C|nnot be supposed to be a fair judge upon a |)oint of so much delicacy, 
for, lost or saved, once in his hands Margaret is lost to me for ever.** 

1 honour this cfandid admission,’^ said Cornelius ; but I see in your 
face your real thoughts on this subject. I do not the less understand 
them for your not daring to speak them out No ! I will not apply to 
my brother,” he continued, with a firmness be seldom displayed. You 
assure mo, Lopez, my wife and daughter are quite safe ? Let the worst 
befal me, I shall know how to bear it like a Christian. An application 
to Paul woufd inevitably involvt them.'V 

But we would gladly endure all things to save you, or be with you,” 
said Maiy. ^ 

Enough of this, if you would not embitter the few hours 1 may yet 
have to spend with you. I repose all confidence in Lopez. I cannot 
trust by halves, and can never believe he would betray one who so impli- 
dtly relies on liim,” 

Your brother could not saviie voi^” said the Spamard, oooUy ; and 
Margaret felt bhilled and wounded by this reply to her frdher’s honest 
effusion. * 

<< Let us thmi to business,” sud Cornelius. ** You say, Lopez, I shali 
return to my family, and I bdieve you. If you deodve me-—-* But 
come, help me to conceal the contents -of my treasury, whi^ 1 thought 
known to none but Paul and me.” 

^If I have surprised your secrets^ it was with a son’s feelings that I 
did so. 1 am rea^.” 

‘‘You must both attend said Van Meeraw to hueriiaenddai^ghte. 

“ God alone knows who may be the survivor; the seerat mostdie wfth 
UB four, but it is fidr that thim whom it chiefly oonoenis Aoidd be well 
acquainted iritk it And so^ Lope^” he conthiued, whilst leading the 
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waj to Us onoe Inu^ but bow deserted office^ "yon absolBtetj easmot tell 
me when tlie dreaded event may be foepet^ ?** 

said the yovng man. ^It may be moal^ heneer er the yssy 
next hour.^ 

They now eroased the room, but lately so neat and full of business^ 
where Cornelius had sp&at so many hours of his life with his hrotlier* 
The desk at which he wrote, his stool, the lam sUver watih that always 
lay beside Us inkstand — a dock in nze, ^ou^ eonddered in those days 
a remarkable specimen of neat workmanuip — all were these in their ao- 
custosned places; he alone — the repulsed brother^ was missing. 

The room had already, in a few ^rt weeks, assumed thatooldy forlorn, 
uninhabited appearance that comes so rapdly in the absence of daily occu- 
pation. It might have been thought that the moment was not one in 
which Cornelius could have been impressed with this ; but, grave as Us 
pre-occupation really was, none of the small party £elt it more deeply tboii 
he. It struck a chill to his very heart It was almost with ohil^h awe 
that Margaret and her mother, for the first time in their lives, and that at 
such time, entered the mysterious chamber. The door was soon fostened 
behind them, and the spoHarion of the secret drawers, never before 
profaned by a stranger's nand, progressed rapidly under the Spaniard's 
Buperintenaence. 

Mistress Van Meercoi and her daughter knew themselves rich before ; 
but the glittering treasures they here saw displayed surpassed what tliey 
had ever dreamed of. As the astonished mother saw drawer after drawer 
appear, and its goklen contents emptied into the large iron casket which 
CUevosa had Inought from Us own room for the purpose, a remembrance 
of the ambitious dreams she had once so confidently entertained with 
regard to her own heiress, came back to her mind; and a fresh pang of 
disappointment oppressed her. &it the sight of all this gold only made 
Margaret’s heart, sick. She thought how vain was man’s toil and even 
hjs success — how vain were all his plans to ensure happiness! She hated 
that wealth which Chievosa had by a few words taught hereto consider as 
the cause of all their preset affliction. 

When the iron box, which was by no means of small dimensions, was 
at lost filled, it was carefully closed, and the key taken out of tlio lock to 
bo concealed in the spot where the chest was to be deposited. Cornelius 
then desired his daughter to examine the next apartments and the stair- 
cases, that no prying eyes might witness their next movements. 

After the fiiirt momentary suTj^fbe af the sight of so much wealth liad 
subsided, Margaret saw its removal from the drawers with a vacant eye. 
Iler thoughts were far from the *scene in which she played her passive 
part. She felt that nervoua irritability and impatience natural to an 
active mind when unable to make its resources available. There must bo 
a thousand means of escape^ each more worth nttemprii^ she thought^ 
lihan thus calmly submittiiig to a threutoned danger as if it were an ac- 
complished foot ; and oMieagh Ae codd not have named one of those 
many chanoei^ she firadr reBed npan*tbe mgeomtj of her upde Paid to 
point them oat, and on his powers of aigmaent to penuade her fidher to 
embrace them. 

It was, ihenibce^ irith tnasidecaUe anxiety ilKViit thereto 
emissaiy that shej^ded fram the room upon the mission wfth which she 
wms mtmsted. we soon, however, beeaae esrars that thiee wee yet no 
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sign of the ^proach of her whose piesence she so much desired, and she 
was fain to nnd comfort in the reflection that a sufficient time had not 
yet elapsed for the possible consummation of her wishes. She would not 
look at the huge clock that decorated the staircase, fearing lest she might 
find this computation erroneous ; but casting a more obser^t eye around 
she ascertained that the house contained no other inmates but those who 
composed their own small party. 

This was now a circumstance of frequent occurrence, for the timorous- 
ness of Cornelius had caused mm to suspect his attendants one after 
another, and thus, under a pretence of restricted means, he had gradually 
curtailed his establishment. The few that remiuned Margaret nad con* 
trived to dismiss on various errands, the frequent passings to and fro, 
necessitated by her collecting all her valuables and those of her mother 
firom the various repositories where they were kept, enabling her to effect 
this in such a manner as to avoid suspicion. 

Having assured the expecting party of the satisfactory result of these 
measures, they now set forth in earnest on their expedition, in which thejy 
met with no sort of hindrance. Scarcely had they re-ascended to their 
ordinary sitting apartment, when the acute ear of the young girl caught 
the sound of the house-door cautiously opening and as cautiously closing 
again, to which succeeded the well-known footeteps of her old nurse on the 
stairs. The moment of suspense was one of agony to Margaret. She was 
about to rise to quit the apartment when the door slowly opened, and the 
old woman made her appearance. 

** Master Paul is from home,” she said, her feeble sight not enabling 
her to notice her foster child’s repeated signals for caution. He went 
away suddenly this very morning at daybreak, and is not expected to re- 
turn for some weeks.” 

Without observing the astonishment which her words excited, the old 
crone left the room. Involuntarily, when she heard her secret instructions 
thus carelessly revealed, Margaret’s eyes sought those of the Spaniard; it 
was not a predieditated glance, but the smile that curled his lip on hearing 
of her disappointment, struck and fixed her attention. jSlight as the in- 
dication was it awoke a new train of thoughts, or, it might be better said, 
revived suspicions that had never been well laid to rest. 

No one commented on Margaret’s bold measure or reproached her for 
it; her disappointment was evidently shared by her parents: an em- 
barrassing pause ensued, whiclf was broken by Chievosa, who said he would 
go forth to see if he could collect, fresh information on the all-engrossing 
subject. 

% 

Chapter XXVI. 

As the house-door closed behind Chievosa a melancholy feeling of for- 
lomness came over the little party. Paul absent — their best friends fled 
or incarcerated— their own liberty and safety compromised, and their con- 
fidence in tjieir only comforter in the hour of need, not so steadfast as it 
had formerly been — how bleak were thefr prospects! This they all 
three felt, although they felt it differently. 

The husband and wife stood hand in nand before the hearth that, for 
a series of years, had been to them an altar of unallayed happiness. 
By its side had all their joys bloomed — ^their hearts warmra with increas- 
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ing afifectioa for each other ; tinder its ample canopy were those con- 
fidences of the day be^n which ended behind the heavy curtains of tiie 
conjugal bed. The bright rays of its fires had, year after year, cast their 
glow upon the increasing loveliness of their child. Now now great was 
the change, as they gaz^ mechaniotlly into its darkened cavity, tears 
stealing slowly down their cheeks! Would they ever sit again by that 
once cheerful hearth with light hearts and merry spirits as of yore ? 
Would fate permit their dearest wish to»be accomplished — ^would they 
end their days on the spot where Cornelius's existence and Mary's hap- 
piness began ? They in vain questioned their boding hearts— they could 
but tremble and weep. 

Margaret united much of her uncle’s spirit and resolution to some 
natural touch of caution, and that hopefulness which is the very nature 
and essence of youth — ^its greatest charm and stay — a quality which 
never gives way but to a recurrence of calamities and disappointments, 
or to a baneful and artificial state of mind. She was, therefore, far less 
desponding than her parents ; and was rapidly turning over in her mind 
a series of plans by which to insure her father’s escape from the impend- 
ing danger, for she could not bring herself to rely, implicitly, on Chie- 
vosa’s assurances of safety and of ultimate succour. 

Before, however, the thoughts of any one of the three had clothed 
themselves in word^ a heavy tread' was neard on tho stairs, announcing 
to the afflicted family a most welcome interruption, let the visitor be who 
he might. 

Their momentary suspense was changed to joy when Van ^est stood 
before them, his ndin^ costume and dusty appearance testifying how 
lately he had been on the road. His countenance bore an expression 
very unusual to it ; and the Van Meerens felt assured that ho eitlier 
knew of the misfortune which threatened them, or was about to en- 
counter a similar one. The first word he spoke confirmed this conjec- 
ture. • • 

I hope I may not be to^ late,” exclaimed the honest burgher, 
avoiding his ordinarily verbose greetings. But hist ! Where’s the 
Spaniard ?” * 

“ He is just g^ne out,’* answered Mistress von Mceren. ** Is your 
business with him?” 

*^Jesu Maria!” exclaimed Van Diest, y^ith a movement of disgust. 

Not with him certainly. It is a lucky chance that has sent him out 
of the way ; for it is of him, not^o him, that I would 8peak^*. 

“ Indeed!” said Margaret, eagerjy. 

Yes,” continued Van Diest, approaching the husband and wife, and 
speaking in so low a tone that in order to hear what ho said the family 
were forced to group around him ; 1 am but just off my horse — ar- 

rived this minute from Brussels — did not even ride home or B*table Cor- 
nelia — left her with the first honest neighbour I met hard by your door, 
1 have ridden so hard that my very bqnes ache, and all to be in time to 
put you on your guard against — against ” 

“ Lopez Chievosa ?” said Margaret, impatient >>f Van Diest’s imnW 
of introducing the suUect. * 

<< How came you by that ?” exclaimed the worthy newsmonger in 
great astonishtnent. 

VOL. XIX. 2 D 
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<< Never mind how she came by said Mistress van Heeren ; bat 
tel] us quickly what you mean ?” • 

<< Ay, it touches us nearly,’’ said Cornelius, whose voice was husky 
with recent emotion, althougn at sight of his old neighbour he had tole- 
rably well mastered it; but though signs of disquietude were visible in 
every face, Van Diest’s usually observant eye marked them not, his own 
inward trepidation not allowing him to be conscious of that of others. 

It is inconceivable how youe should have become aware of it,” he con- 
tinued. True, Master Paul had always a vague mistrust of him ; but 
a certainty, and such a certainty, good God! how little any of us could 
have imagined!” 

^^Wcll, what is it? what do you mean?” demanded Mistress van 
Meeren, impatiently. 

You cannot tell us too quickly,” added Margaret, ‘^he may come 
back every minute.” « 

True,” said Cornelius; and I should be sorry if he heard any of our 
friends maligning him at the present moment.” 

‘‘ Malign ! Holy Virgin 1 you call that maligning ?” 

“ Well, speak out, we entreat,” said Marg^aret 
Van Diest gradually assumed a look fraught with mystery and import- 
ance, for a sudden recollection of the Spaniard’s threats put a check upon 
his communicative mood ; it caused an awkward pause, during which he 
turned over in his own mind the best means of giving his friends a timely 
warning without betraying himself. • 

** Spefk man !” said Cornelius, whose nerves were much shaken, “ if 

you have anything to say that it may be useful tb hear ; if not 

‘‘Why, you see, Cornelius,” said Van Diest, irresolutely, “ I wish to 
do the friendly thing by you ; but, still, the risks may be so great. How- 
ever,«if you promise to keep both my visit and my advice a perfect secret, 

especially from Chievosa; if I were assured of your discretion ” 

No one replied. Sorrow and anxiety asserted their rights too power- 
fully iu the bosom of every individuak present to leave room for any 
curiosity, and Van Diest’s lengthened prologue caused the interest his first 
words had excited*’ to die away. Even Mistress van Meeren was so 
absorbed iu grief as to become aware, for the first time in her life, that 
though a well-meaning, Van Diest was a tiresome personage ; but, as ho 
persisted in waiting for solicitation, Cornelius at length spoke : 

‘‘As to our silence, you may make yourself quite easy on that head. 
But if you do not wish to be found, here by Chievosa, you had better 
be brief:” 

“ Well,” said Van Diest, “for the sake of your safety, and out of the 
great friendship I bear you, I will tell you this much : I have ascertained, 
beyond all doubt, that this Lopez Chievosa— this Spaniard— -.this favourite 
of yours, my good Mistress van Meeren — your intended husband, ray poor 
Gi*cta — ^tliis man is a false traitor, a knave, a villain ! that evexy nonest 
Fleming should kick out of his d^rs, and one that will bring destruction 
on you if you fly not from him in time.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Cornelius, with an alarmed look. 

“ What proof can you give of so foul an accusation ?” asked his wife, 
impetuously. ^ 

“Oh! I’m better informed than you fancy,” replied Van Diest 
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<< What do you think of this by way of proof ? You are to be shortly 
airested by the Inquisitors of the Faith ! This is but too sure a fiustf 
Master van Meeren, though I mn sony to be the first to break such bad 
news to you.” 

“ You are not the first,** said^Mistress van Meeren, moodily; ^^Chievoia 
has been beforehand with you, and has warned us himself.'' 

** Wife— wife ! but that we speak to a true friend, I should chide yow 
imprudence. You know how desirous Lopes that we should ^eak 
of this to no one.” 

He told you this himself!” said Van Diest, incredulously. Nay, 
tliat is because he knew I would, and thought it best to be beforehaw 
with the news.” 

Then he knew you were possessed of his secret or secrets ?** inquired 
Margaret, earnestly. 

“ Why — ^yes,” answered Van Diest, hesitatingly. 

^'If that be all you have to say,” muttered Mistress van Meeren, 
it is not enough to shake our trust iu our only supporter and coun- 
sellor at this dreadful crisis. It proves nothing against him.’* 

** W'e ought not, indeed, to let our confidence be shaken on sligld; 
grounds ; you, doubtless, overheard him inoiitioning a^threatened arrest,** 
said Cornelius, who was well aware of his friend's peculiarities, ^‘or 
others informing liim of tins event, ^nd on this doubtful circumstance, 
which, after all, can easily be explained away, you have founded your 
suspicions.” 

* This wju too near the truth for Van Diest to deny it ; and not being 
willing to letray himself further, he remained silent. 

He assures me,” continued Cornelius, it is but a passing cloud ; 
that no eventual harm will result from it to me or mine. 1 am fain to 
believe him ; for 1 do not see wliat he could gain by deceiving me, who 
have ever been a fiieud, and am quite willing to become a fatlier to 
him.” • 

God forbid you should evev call such a violent, treaclierous scoundrel 
your son ! Do not trust your innocent child to him, Cornelius; believe 
me, I s|)eak from no sort of spite or ill-blood againsl him, but out of 
sheer kindness to }ou.” 

1 doubt it not, — 1 doubt it not,” said Cornelius, warmly grasping his 
old friend’s hand. ^*God knows I trusj you implicitly, but I really 
cannot make up my mind to mistrust Lopez.” 

And there, you are right, my ^ear husband,” said his wife ; depend 
upon it niy woman’s shrewdness could nol tlius deceive me, and 1 would 
stake my own life on Lopez’s honesty.” 

Margaret could Tiot lielp thinking that womanly shrewdness spoke a 
very differant language in different bosoms ; for at the very first words 
of Van Diest, all her but lialf-lulled suspicions of Chievosa’s real cha- 
racter were roused into tenfold strength, and slic could not understand 
the entire reliance of her parents upon one whom all others seemed to 
regard with distrust 

1 cannot myself make out Chievosa’s motives for betraying you,** 
said Van Diest ; but that he does play you false is a point on 
my belief is settled. God grant you do not become aware of this 
too late!” 

You are not the first who have entertained doubts of him,** replied 

2d2 
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Cornelius* But I truly believe others, as well as yourself, judge too 
much from appearances, and perhaps a little, also, from prejumce. His 
being a Spaniard, is, I conceive, his chief fault.” 

Not with me, I assure you,” smd Van Diest. I know many of 
that nation to whom I would intrust li^ and fortune. It is not the 
nation that I object to, but the individual ; and you would do well to 
take warning from my words. If others have warned you of the same 
danger, why you have all the^ better reason to believe me. What so 
many assert cannot be far wide of the truth.” 

it is not sufficient to mistrust Cbievosa,” said Margaret ; how to 
escape from him and the inquisition. Have you no counsel to pve us on 
that head ?” 

‘‘ To you, my pretty one,” replied the burgher, “my chief counsel lies 
herein. Give not your heart or your hand to one of whom you know so 
little, but keep both to bless some honest Fleming, when times are more 
settled. I repeat my caution to you all — Beware of Chievosa ! As to 
any apprehension of immediate violence, 1 think you scarce need enter- 
tain it, for I have heard for a surety that our gracious regent has 
promised — ^in writing, too — that all prosecution in matters of religion 
shall cease until sitbh a time as the king shall otherwise decide ; and as 
Count Brederode is in Antwerp at present, it is not likely that the 
promise given to him will be violated iu a hurry.” 

“ There is some hope in that,” said Margaret, joyfully. 

“And if we have but a few days before us, I can, perhaps — always , 
using tlie greatest caution — ^find means of getting you ab^rd a boat 
bound for the English or the Norway coast. ’Twero no di^ult matter 
for trusty people ; and if you be careful and wise enough not to let your 
valued friend Chievosa into the secret, may be we might manage your 
escape before any one could interfere to prevent it.” 

Now, Aough the parents would fain persuade themselves that their 
trust in ffieis Spanish friend was firm, still they involuntarily felt how 
much more advantageous would be an immediate relief from their appre- 
hensions than any chances of after-succour. They, therefore, embraced 
this idea with no less eagerness than their daughter, and promised Van 
Diest the secrecy he desired with regard to Chievosa, at the same time 
that they poured out their grateful thanks for his well-timed offers of 
service. He replied to their \rarm expressions of gratitude : 

“ Wait igatil you are safe at Miister Sturgeon’s, and then you will owe 
me something which it will be very eaiy for you to pay.” 

“ How ?” exclaimed Margaret, eagprly. “ Tell us but how, and you 
will not find us backward in cancelling so great a debt.” 

“ The way lies in your own hands, my dear’ young fiiend,” said Van 
Diest, turning a kind but grave* look towards Margaret ; “ and it will 
be, believe me, the greatest obligation you can confer upon me, and 
benefit upon yourself— break off from this Spaniard fop ever.” 

“ That is not so easily done as, said,” murmured, in soft, full tones, a 
well-known voice ; and, turning round, the startled auditors perceived 
Lopez Chievosa standing on the threshold of the doorf whose opening, 
in the eagerness of their conversation, they bad not heeded. 

“ I cannot say, my worthy Master van Diest, that I feel much indebted 
to you for the language you hold to my promised bride, nor do 1 think 
you act wisely or honestly in so doing.” 
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Though the Spaniard*s voice was calm, his dark eyes shot flames as he 
spoke, and his lip <j[uivered with suppressed emotion. 

At first, all parties looked confused and guilty, and they became still 
more so when they remembered how much Chievosa might have over- 
heard of what they had designed to conceal. Chievosa u as the firat to 
break silence. 

“I hope,” said he, turning to Margaret, “you are too prudent to 
suffer your judgment to be misled. I w8u1d, perhafts, have more g^race 
in saying, 1 trust your heart is too kindly inclined towards me to permit 
the insinuations of a professed scandal-monger— such as this idle gossip-— 
to make an impression on your mind. You do not answer me, Margaret ; 
nay, I respect your modesty" — and a sarcastic smile played for a moment 
round his mouth, imparting to it an expression of unutterable scorn, 
which gave way to a frown of deadly hatred, as he glanced at Van Diest 
— “ 1 respect your modesty, but let me give you, toof a caution — consort 
not with fools, lest their mlly infect you. For you. Master van Diest, I 
should scarcely have thought you womd have crossed iny path again so 
soon. It seems decreed, however, that we should not bo friends, although 
the quarrel is of your own seeking.” 

“ 1 seek neither quarrel *nor friendship wdth you,” said Van Diest, 
resolutely enough. 

“No!" replied Chievosa, in a tone of bitter raillery; “no; you seek 
not a fair open quarrel, but, ny slander and backbiting, you seek to do- 

S rive me of ray best treasure— to debar me from all prospects of future 
appiness— «to make of mo a hopeless, desperate mau ; and this misery 
you seek to bring on another — not from any manly motive or passion— 
not through jealousy or rival^— that I could understand — but you do all 
this from the most contcmpfrole of impulses — the love of gossip and 
national prejudice!" 

“You are mistaken," answered Van Diest, firmly. “I an^Muenced 
in my actions by nothing but the puiest friendslnp towards RR family; 
nor do I heed your existence, except it be in reference to them. And be 
persuaded, you can neither shame nor frighten me o^t of these feelings.” 

At this moment, a low hut continuous knocking at the house door 
arrested the attention of those within. It had been long before the deaf 
nurse w'ould have replied to these quiet summons, and Chievosa, at the 
request of Mistress van Meeren, who was eager to put an end to so pain- 
ful a discussion, desceiidhd, to ascertain yvhat could cause this,unuBual in- 
terruption at so late an hour, for dhsk was rapidly increasing. Van Diest, 
though unbidden, followed, as if suspicious of his movements ; and, after 
the expiration of a few seconds, he re-entered the apartment, pale and 
breathless with terror. 

“Hide me! hide me, for the Virgin^s sake!” he exclaimed. “ The 
Inquisitors of the Faith are behind me I Conceal mo somewhere— any- 
where !” 

But the consternation which his words sent to every heart prevented 
his request being heeded. Though prepared for the shock, or at l^gst 
imagining themselves to be so, yet toe reality came with a suddenness 
upon them which scattered their composure to the winds: they had flat 
b^n aware before how much of this feeling was due to hope. Their grief 
was too much mingled with terror to be loud; but so intense was it that 
eveiy other sentiment faded before it. Van Diest was as much for^tteu 
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as though he had never been: his clamours died away on their ears whilst 
they counted, with painful accuracy, the sounds of the many footsteps 
ascending the narrow stairs. Van Eliest, too, was fully alive to their ap« 
proach; and opening with a trembling hand a door opposite to that by 
which the inquisitors would enter, he bolted through it 

Urged on by instinct — for his fit of alarm Avas such as to deprive him 
of all power of reasoning — Van Diest darted ilp a private staircase lead- 
ing from the back iwm, throiigh a trap, to the second floor, and never 
stopped until he reached an attic chamber, evidently belonging to a 
menial. Finding it tenantlesi^ he unceremoniously entered, when, breath- 
less, panting with his exertions, for he was by no means accustomed to 
such rapidity of motion and intensity of feeling, he sunk upon a wooden 
trunk in the comer of the small room, where ho was compeHed to remain 
until his breath and consciousness should in some measure return. 

in the mean time, the apartment from which he had so hurriedly de- 
parted had been slowly filled with men, whose dark cloaks and slouched 
bats were adjusted in such a manner as to conceal their countenances, and 
who pressed silently towards the afllicted occupants, like the fitful figures 
of a dream. ^ 

The affectionate wife and daughter clung to Cornelius as if determined 
diat nothing but force bhoukl separate them from him ; but they, too, 
were speechless; for, to Implore the pity^f their dreaded visitors was, 
they well knew, to ask glad springs to flow from the arid sands of the 
desert. Chievosa advanced like an angel of light from among the dark, 
phahtom-like forms, whoso outlines were but barely visible in the evening 
light. 

''Bear up, iny friends,*’ he said, in his most cheerful tones; little 
patience, and some trust in me, will cnable^ou to get tliroiigh this affair 
much better than you imagine. I assure you, common report makes of 
it a far awful affair than it really is. When you return unscathed 
to your you will make light of this Jurying hour.” 

“ Shall I 'ever return ?” said Cornelius, sinking his voice to a timid 
whisper, but which the silence in the room render^ distinctly audible. 

“ Trust to me,” said Chievosa, with an air of self-reliance that greatly 
consoled the afflicted family ; “ ^ou see these gentlemen aro not so un- 
oourteous as they ore reported to be; they are willing, at my request, to 
use no sort of personal compulsion towards you. If you but consent to 
follow quietly whither they will lead, I’ll answer for it no harm will 
happen to you. Wliere resistance 'is usdess, it is wise to submit with good 
grace. They are now going to put their seals on everything in the house, 
that, in case yon should be found guilty, the^ may confiscate your pro- 
perty for the king’s benefit. If you do not feel able to go through the 
painiw task of accompanying them, I will take this duty upon myself.” 

In God’s name do it,” said Cornelius. My poor bead is confused — 
I feel sick at heart.” 

Well, I will prevail on them not to molest you during my absence— 
you see how very far from hostile are my intentions towa^ you.” 

May Heaven reward you for this kindness, I cannot,” said Cornelius, 
deeply moved. " You stay me when others would fly from me to the 
world’s end.” , 

' Chievosa, having interchanged a few words with the person who seemed 
to act as chief to the mysterious parly, that individual bowed almost sub- 
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misriTely, and, headed by Chievosa^ he and his followers left the rooms 
but it was evident that some remain^ posted before the door as sentinels^ 
to cut off all possibility of escape for those within. It was impossible to 
doubt the go^ intelligence that existed between the Spaniard and these 
men ; a circumstance that greatly added to the misgivings of M^garet^ 
whilst it filled the bosoms of her parents with renews hope. Their 
however, flowed copiously at the thought of their approac^ng separation, 
nor did they even venture to contemplate eventual misery that might 
ensue, well knowing such thoughts would increase tenfold the anguish of 
the moment. 

When ChievDsa and the men returned, their absence had been so pro- 
tracted that lights wore necessary, which they themselves had found 
means to pro^de. Wlien the flambeaux first flashed ou the mournful 
trio, their glare revealed not only the marks of sorrow on their counte- 
nances, but exhibited also very unequivocal signs of anger and disi^* 
pointment in the faces of those who bore them. It was easy to under- 
stand the reason of this change. They had found no trace whatever of 
tliat wealth for which Cornelius was famed, and which had doubtless 
been the chief aim of so bold a measure at so unpropitious a moment. 
Margaret distinctly heard one of the men mutter in Spanish : 

** Now tlio golden eggs are flown, what is tlm use of burdening out- 
selves with the hen?” 

To teach her how* to recover them,” answered another. 

And Margaret made up her mind to sacrifice oil that might ever be 
hers to save her father, but she determined to wait for competent advice 
before proceeding in a matter of so much delicacy. It was easy to per- 
ceive that Chievosa stood no longer so high in the esteem of these menials 
of the inquisition as heretofore. They now regarded him with distrust, 
evideutly considering him as tlie main cause of their disappointment. Of 
this Margaret became convinced, when sho heard the leader say to the 
object of their suspicion: ^ 

Wo made all the haste could to be l>eforehand wlm you, but it 
seems w'e are yet too late. You are very quick, senlior.” 

Chievosa made no reply; and again fpargarct ^rew pcqdexed, and 
lost all due to his conduct. ^ 

After some further discussion, conducted in so low a tone that Margaret 
could not distinguish a single word, Chievosa turned to Cornelius, and 
announced to mm that, out of consideration for himself, and to avoid 
unnecessary scandal, the inquisitors were willing to make a ^reat excep- 
tion in his favour ; they would allow his family to remain in, and retam 
possession of their house, until he should bo either acquitted or con- 
demned. They did not deem it necessary to put their seals on anything, 
so little of any value being in the way; but any selling, or otherwise 
removing of effects, of whatever character or denomination, would be 
csonstrued into an actual infringement of the fiscal rights, and resented 
accordingly. He further added, that out of private and extraordinary 
commiseration, the men were willing not to embitter their parting scene 
by their presence, but would retire until he should call tliem to renlbfe 
the prisoner. ' • ^ ^ * 

If you really be a friend to jus,” sdkl Mistress van Meereii; t6e 
moment that, at a sign from Chievosa, the men had withdrawn, cbtatti 
fiar me permission to accompany my husband to share whatever harddiips 
may be in store for him. Margaret will never lack friends in Antwerp 
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to protect her. Do this, and I shall bless your name morning and night 
in my prayers, and think you the truest fiiend I ever had.’' 

I will follow my parents,” exclaimed Margaret. 

Tliat which ]^ou request is beyond my power to obtain, nor do I 
think it a very desirable boon,” replied Lopez, with a peculiar smile. 

Nay,” said Margaret, moving towards the door with a rapid step ; 
‘‘I shall tiy my power then.” 

Unhappy ^rl, what are yoi£ about to do?” said the Spaniard, as with 
a few hasty strides he stood beside her, and laid a firm grasp upon hqr 
arm, which she vmnly strove to shake off. 

‘‘ Let me go, 1 entreat,” implored the young girl, perceiving the 
fruitlessness of her efforts to free herself. 

Margaret is right,” said the mother, in her turn; “if there be 
danger we will share it with him. 1 will see if these men will listen to 
reason.” 

Are you mad. Master Cornelius ?” exclaimed the Spaniard, in the 
greatest agitation. “ Are you distraught, that you stand by and see 
your wife and daughter seek their ruin?” 

Cornelius gazed for a moment steadfastly on the young man. ^ 

“ It is, then, as I thought,” said he, mournfiilly. “ Maiy — Margaret, 
1 command you to stay. Do you hoar mo ? I order you to my side !” 

The habit of obedience was so deeply rooted in the bosoms of both, 
that Margaret and her mother instinctively returned, though with slow 
and reluctant steps, to Cornelius, who, taking the hand of each within 
his own, said, impressively : 

“ Until now you have never given me the slightest sorrow. You have 
both been the light, the joy of my existence. Do not, 1 entreat, in the 
bitterest liour of my life, add to its pangs. Do not make my sad heart 
sadder, and take away from me the only stay, the only hope that 1 shall 
know in these days of ti*ial. 3Iy only comfort now will be to think 
that you, at least, are safe. If you lo\e me, prove it by obeying my 
injunctions ancL desires in all things. My first command is, that you 
remain peacefully here until yoq hear from me, or, if such may not be, 
until my brotlicr s r^tuim. 'Iff his care do 1 commit you both, and, 
above all, to the care of Him who never ^serts the innocent. Will you 
give me the promise of implicit obedience which alone can cheer my 
afflicted spirit?” 

Rising sobs stifled the answWs of those whom be addressed, but the 
silent pressure of their bauds sufiiciei^tly expressed their readiness to 
obey. 

“ Dear ones, my blessing rest upon your heads ; and, should we never 
meet again in this world ” 

“ Nay, nay ; you must not speak or think thus,” said Chievosa ; “ but 
in all cases you had better prepare everything for the possible chance of a 
long absence from borne. That I speak and act in your interest you 
must be, by this time, perfectly aware. What motive, indeed, could urge 
me to any but a friendly course tow*ards you ? Were you not willing — 
nay, urgent-— for a speedy union between your only child and myself? 
Were you not the champion of my hopes? Have I not, at great 
personal risks, given you timely warning, and prepared you for this 
calamity ? You see my advice was good, and I shall soon have it in my 
power to serve you more effioiendy. Listen, then, to my counsel; 
entrust your house, your worldly treasure^ and those who are far dearer 
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to you^ wholly to my care. Thqr shall be a sacred deposit^ and men 
back to you unharmed in deed or word. But to bid those you leave 
behind to seek vour brother at a crisis like this, is at once sealing your own 
doom, and pernaps theirs. If you really wish to secure their safety, and 
all which belongs to you — ^if you would be assured of theiAate and yours 
-—then sanction the speedy fulfilment of a long-made promise. Let the 
event take place in your absence that will make me the happiest of mem n 
Bid Margaret bless me with her hand within as short a time as may be, 
that I may have a right to protect her and you as I may desire. You are 
a father, Master Cornelius, and a loving one ; urge your daughter to 
embrace an opportunity of procuring for herself such ‘absolute security. 
We may now look forwam to rimes when unprotected females will 
encounter grater perils than those threatened ny the inquisition. I 
speak for her sake as well as mine ; for, frankly, Master Cornelius, to love 
and friendship I am willing to sacrifice much ; but if it be to meet with 
no better return than distrust, and perhaps a final rejection — if 1 am to 
be thrown aside like a worthless tool when my task is done — you cannot 
expect that I should be willing to abandon friends, home, the pleasures 
and pursuits of my rank, for such a result.” 

“ Ungenerous — unfeeling !'* murmured Margaret. To speak of tlds 
at such a time !*’ 

“ It is because moments are precious,” said Chievosa, that I lay the 
whole truth before your father whilst he is yet able to decide. You, 
Margaret, cannot, or will not, feel that these are times when maidenly 
caprice should be set aside — riiat we have no rime to throw away on all 
the delightful embarrassments of a protracted courtship, when death and 
disgrace may knock at the door every hour.” 

Chievosa speaks but the truth, my child,” said Cornelius, wbo had 
first listened with deep attention, and then with a gradually increasing 
eagerness, to the Spaniard’s address. You are yet too young and too 
inexjierienced to feel how coivect is the view that Lopei takes of the 
future. Besides, dearest Greta, %e has been devoted to you for years, has 
proved himself a friend to us in the hour of danger,, and is yet willing to 
become my deliverer — your guardian. Surely it were madness and ingra- 
titude to refuse any longer to fulfil an engagement entered into in more 
cheerful hours. All mists of distrust must vanish from every honest 
mind while Ibtening to his words. Cogie, Margaret, concede to my 
wishes in this one further instance; you may never have, to obey me 
again. There, Lopez, is her hand ; I give her to you, and enjoin her to 
trust and submit to you in all things, as she has hitherto done to me. 
Margaret, 1 require of you that you get a priest to sanction your union 
as speedily as possible, and iny blessing shall not be wanting even from 
afar. Mary, see that my will be obeyed. 1 doul^ not my (gild’s readi- 
ness to comply with my desires; but it is your^rovince to see those 
desires enforc^ should she be reckless and ingrate enough to hesitate 
after so formal a command. Mary, you at least will never grieve me. I 
know you will see to this for our child’s sake; and accept my best 
thanks, dearest, now, for all the enduring love^ and kindness you have 
borne me through Ufe. Should I not be able to thank you again hive 
below, 1 shall remember it above, from whence my blessing shall ever rest 
on you until we meet again.” 

As he spoke, he folded bis weeping wife in his arms, and seemed for- 
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getful of all else bat the pang of parting. At last be tore himself from 
her, and received his daughter’s embrace Her sorrow was not vehement^ 
but she felt as if her heart was breakmg. 

Promise, Margaret — ^promise/* he whispered in her ear. 

Anything^ather, to please or soothe you,” was the acaioely audible 
reply. 

^ Lopez Chievosa, I entrust to you my dearest pledges. Let happen 
what will, to me be a son — a husband to them ; and may Gk>d deal with 
you as you deal with the confidence I repose in you. The trust of an 
honest man and a true Christian, young man, is a thing too sacred to be 
trifled with.” 

Chievosa, in his turn, received a fatherly embrace from Cornelius. The 
next instant the impatient familiars were within the chamber, and, to 
avoid the prolongation of the painful scenes Cornelius, clasping his rosary 
firmly in his hands, followed them from the room without casting another 
glance on the fainting figure of Ids wife, whom Chievosa supported in his 
arms, or on Ids scarcely more conscious daughter, who had sunk upon her 


THE UNMATCHED SOUP. 

BY E. P. nOWSELL, ESQ. 

In one of those dingy courts in the Citjr, which I never enter with* 
out a strange feeling as though I were being squeezed, so obnoxious do 
they look to any tiling at all ’wide or free, ^ prison-like are they in their 
aspect, so associative of thin bodies and narrow ndnds — in one of these 
dismal localitiss, many years ago, stood the diniiig-house of old Jeremy 
Brand. The dining business had been carried on there from time imme- 
morial (Jeremy had it forty years), and at the period of which we speak 
a most extensive business it was. In all probability there were very*few 
houses in the City at that time where so much money was taken as at 
Jeremy's. And why was this ? Kot because the diidng-room was a 
nice one, for it was as dark and as dirty as it could well be — nor was it 
on account 9f the viands generally, for though they would pass muster, 
they were not particularly commendable, and certainly could not claim 
credit for attracting the number of visitors who daily satisfied their appe- 
tites at Old Jeremy’s.” It was mainly on account of Jeremy’s soup 
-—his perfectly unrivalled soup of all kinds, which he sold, too, at a very 
moderate pharge, that Jeremy had such a superb share of custom. 
Everybody who went^o Jeremy's had soup, ana everybody vowed that 
such soup as ihat soup they had nev^ tasted before, and, probably, shouUi 
never taste dsewhere again. ^ ^ • 

Now Jeremy had been solidted by all sorts of people, and^ ho bad 
been offered large sums, to reveal the secret as to how he made this 
soup. His modc-turtle^^is ox-tail — Ais gravy, were quite unlike what 
were obtained elsewhere; There was a peculiar flavour about them, a 
richness, an enticingness, that no cook out of Jeremy’s could achieve; 
and intense was the desire on the part of the best cooks in London to 
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ascertain the concealed method bjr which ^Teremy was enabled to amve at 
the wonderful result exhibited in that unmatched ‘soupi the piwms of 
which were so frequently and gallinglv sang in the ears of irritated 
competitors. But Jeremy was firm, lliat secret, he said, he never 
would divulge : his pocket would be injured and his pridh hurt by that 
soup, that now could only be obtained in Undertaker’s Court, being to be 
purchased all over the town. And what was more, Jeremy’s cooke ^ 
seemed to share their master’s feelings, Yor though mighty bribes had 
been offered to them to tell the mystery, they were likewise unmoved, 
and to all appearance immovable: and so it was that at this time 
Jeremy’s secret was locked up in the breasts of some four individuals— 
his business was greater than ever, and his wealth day by day grew and 
increased in a manner wonderful to behold. 

But this marvellous prosperity could not be ex{)ectod to last for ever* 
An evil day was at hand. One of the villanous-looking old cooks who 
was entrusted uith the making of the mnU*h]ess soup, fell in love with 
Jeremy’s pretty housemaid, who, though she hated the miserable old 
fellow, for a certain purpose pretended warmly to return his affection. 
Mary was, in reality, engaged to the son of a tavem-keeiwr in tlie noigh- 
bournood, and the only bar to' their union was one which, unfortunately, 
has very often existed — the bar of- insufficient worldly goods to make 
matrimony a prudent proceeding. Under these circumstances Mary’s 
wits were sharpened to discover some way of improving her pecuniary 
comlition, and the first thing that struck her was that there was a secret 
the possession of which would be cijnal in value to a littio fortune. True, 
there was every reason to believe that old Jonatlian had nevor in the very 
slightest degree divulged that secret to any human being, but there was 
no doubt of the venerable idiot being over head and years in love, and 
there was no doubt, either, that his silliness, in consequence, would exceed 
even the inordinate quantity invariably exhibited by persons in bis melan- 
choly situation. Well, then, s^e would set to work; and %he did set to 
work, and, melancholy to relate, old Jonathan, who had withstood the 
most tempting offers of advantage of every kind to^tjvcal the mystery of 
the soup — wlio had cast them all aside with scorn unspeakable — this 
hitherto faithful old servant was at last led into a shameful violation of con- 
fidence;, after an agonisingstruggle between love and duty, love triumphed, 
and in a trembling voice he whispered the secret into the ears of his beloved 
Mary. But ah, mark the consequence! Conscience was B(y>n busy, re- 
morse quickly ensued, and that vdfy night the wretched Jonathan, racked 
and tortured beyond endurance, 'walked from his bed to the kitchen, 
gazed long and lingeringly upon a quantity of that precious soup, with 
which he had been so proud to be identified, but the sight of which now 
drew from him moans inexpressibly sad and dismal, and theo did som^ 
thing to himself with a carving-knife, which put an end straightway to 
his mortal career. 

We need scarcely say that* the marriage of the diabolical housemaid 
with the son of the tavern-keeper was not long taking place. Hkey 
were quickly united ; money was raised for the caning a diniDg4ioi|^ 
and business was commenera forthwith, in a locality not far from Jevemy^l^ 
Of course the first thing done was the publishing far and wide the pot- 
session, by the premrietorB of the new dining-house, of the secret of 
Jeremy’s soup ; and in order to remove all doubt% the whole story (till 
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then withheld) as to the manner In which the secret had been obtained 
was likewise fully made public^ and the circumstance of the ancient 
cook’s tragical end was pointed to as confirmatory in great measure of 
its correctness. Jeremy went raving — his anger passed all bounds — he 
vowed he would have up the body of Jonathan and cut it into pieces^ 
he rushed to the new dining-house, asked for the mistress, and on her 
appearing seized her by the throat and all but choaked her (for which 
feat, by-the-by, he would have *%ufiered unpleasant pains and penalties, 
only his doctor certified to his having been labouring under a slight 
attack of delirium tremens), and then was so completely prostrated and 
cast down that he took to his bed and laid there for some weeks. Mean- 
while, a division existed among his old customers. Many had tried the 
new dining-house, and declared that its soup was at least equal, if not 
superior, to Jeremy’s ; while many, on the other hand, contended that 
Jeremy’s soup still maintained its clear and unquestionable superiority. 
This circumstance afibrded some consolation to Jeremy. All was not 
lost. His house might yet regain its position. If he could only get a 
decided majority of his customers to decide that, after all, there was no 
soup like his, he might by-and-by insinuate afresh ^bat the revelation of 
the secret by Jonathan was only a inade'«up story, and thus the time 
would, in all probability, return when men would own that Jeremy was 
still triumphant, and that in the concoction of soup he and his assistants 
might still look down upon all the world. This idea cheered the old 
man ; he grew better — he got well — he was about again, and day by 
day he was greeted with friendly smiles and encouraging w'ords ; and 
day by day was hist hand shaken by multitudes, who declared their con- 
tinuea belief tliat his mock-turtle and his ox-tail were unequalled, and 
could not be equalled. At length it seemed as though Jeremy’s oppo- 
nents were falling into a bad way. They made solemn affirmation that 
precisely as soup was manufactured at Jeremy’s, so was it made at their 
house ; they reiterated the story as to how the secret had been obtained ; 
they pointed afresh to the significant suicide of the unhappy Jonathan ; 
still, even those who, had supported them at the outset, now looked at 
them coldly and incredulously, and their visits grew few^er and fewer. 
At last one or two friends suggested that, as a final effort to convince the 
public that really and truly there wal no difference between the soup— 
that theirs quite equalled Jeremy’s, and that as their room >vas a much 
nicer one thijn Jeremy’s, the balance of advantages was on their side— 
a grand challenge should be issued to Jeremy. It should be proffered to 
him to entertain a select number of customers one day, whom they should 
regale the next ; and that on the third day a solemn gathering should 
take place, when judgment should be delivofcd as to which party's soup 
had been n^st exquisite, and thus the much-vexed and important question 
be finally set at rest. 

The challenge was given, and, after some hesitation, it was accepted. 
Great was the excitement ainong>the soup-loving public-7-intense the 
anxiety of the lovers of mock-turtle — indescribable uie agitation of the 
adherents of ox-tail. The da^s were fixed, the guests were invited, they 
were men of surpassing appetites, yet of exquisite taste ; an awful thing, 
indeed, would be their decision. 

The first day — the day of Jeremy’s entertainment — arrived. 

In the early morning the youthful servant of Jeremy’s married daugh* 
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ter, who had arrived two da^s before on a visits having, aa was her duty, im* 
mersed her mistress’s baby in a basin of water (it was an infant of remark* 
ably small dimensionsX was occupied in rubbing the squaffing little orea* 
turo dry with a coarse towel. Suddenly the midden sta^d from her sea^ 
placed the infant very unceremoniously in its cradle^ and learing the room, 
ran down stairs, and confronted Jabes Jolly, the remaining old cook 
(Jeremy would not have one in the place of Jonathan)^ who happened ta 
he making his way to the soup-room. • 

« Please Mr. Jolly,” said the little maiden, in her most persuasive tone, 

do let me presently go and look at the soup.” 

Now it was against orders for Mr. Jolly to allow any one to enter the 
soup-room, and he at first refused; but he was a good-natured fellow (I 
think, somehow, that most people who are in the habit of eating first-rato 
soup are good-natured), and on witnessing the pain his refusal caused 
the maiden, he reversed his decision, and doiming a kiss as his reward^ 
consented. 

“ Well, now, come at once,” said Mr. Jolly. 

“ Oh, I can’t come directly,” replied Mary ; IVe got the baby to 
dress.” 

Then you can’t dbme at all,” returned Jolly, “ for I daren’t let you 
in in a quarter of an hour's time.” 

“ Very well,” said Mary, after a moment’s hesitation ; “ I’ll bo with you 
in an instant.” 

She ran up stairs again. There lay the little infant naked in its cradle, 
screaming lustily. Its mother was very ill, and could not look to it, and 
no one else cared to inquire about it. Still, if left there, the wretched 
uproar it was making would bring some one to see what was the matter, 
and if it should be found lying naked and deserted, its attentive little 
nurse knew that she would be sent off straightway. On the other hand, 
if she waited until she had properly attired and fetched some one to take 
charge of it, she would lose the chance of a peep into the soup-room, 
which she was so curious to enter. Under these circumstances, Mary 
grasped the squalling infant, seized a blanket, enveloped it therein, and 
hastened down stairs to Mr. Jolly, who at once conducted her to the 
soup-room. 

The girl ran in and gazed iii utter amazement at the various huge 
vessels that stood around containing soup. There seemed a perfect 
ocean of soup; the sight took her very breath away. Presently slio 
stood by a most mighty caldron,* and t][midly moving one* of the im- 
mense ladles, brought into motion divers pieces of ox-tail, that might 
have reminded her of monsters making their appearance from the depths 
of the sea. The baby now laughed and crowed exceedingly, and 
wriggled about in the blanS to a dangerous extent, while the little 
maid let it rest (she could only herself just peep over) against* the side of 
the cauldron as she stirred the contents. A lively infant it was, and it 
stretched its hands out delightedly, as though it were not without some 
notion of the beauty and the richness of the concoction on which it vj^os 
gazing. 

The youthful maiden must have remained thus occupied for a quarter 
of an hour or so ; at the end of whioll time she was observed leaving 
the room, and subsemiently the house, with some degree of precipitation, 
and looking as thougn she were not altogether easy in her mind. 
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By-and-l^ there was aa outcry for the little servant and the bal^. 
They were searched for high ana low, and when it traa^red that the 
fonner had left the house, but without the in&nt, considerable alarm was 
excited. Nevertheless, the preparations for the banquet proceeded in 
due course; they could not be interrupted or interfered with for the sake 
of any babies ; and Jeremy, although vexed and uneasy when he heard 
what had occurred, was too busily occupied to dwell much upon the 
matter at that time. ^ 

The hour of dining was at hand ; the guests had assembled ; there 
was great commotion. Jabez Jolly was in a state of alarming exdte- 
ment. Jeremy forgot the baby, forgot its mother — forgot everything 
save the important point which was ere long to be decided. One moment 
he was down in the soup-room, swearing at Jolly like a trooper ; then 
he begged the old fellow’s pardon witli the utmost humility ; ^terwards 
he withdrew into his bedroom ; and one of the waiters declared, on look- 
ing through the keyhole, he hod seen him on his knees, doubtless praying 
for the triumph of Ids soup. 

The hour came. Dinner was announced. The guests were marshalled 
with great ceremony into the highly decorated dining-room. On the table 
was such an array of mighty tureens — one of partidlilarly gigantic dimen- 
sions occupying a prominent position at the top of the table — the eyes of 
the guests glistened, and Jeremy’s heart beat violently. Places were 
taken, and Jeremy, having in his agitation given thanks instead of asking 
a blessing, the cover was removed from the huge tureen before mentioned, 
and the helping actively began. 

It looks first-rate,” said the guest first helped, taking up his spoon. 

And tastes so, I’m sure, sir,” answered Jeremy, as he helped away, 
with tears in his eyes from excessive emotion. 

Oh, the devil!” — " Oh boo I” — “ I be” — Oh ! oh !” shouted two or 
three who had taken thoir first spoonful at the same moment; and, 
springing fropi their seats, they sputtered the soup about the room. 

Jeremy turned pale ! Eveiy one rose In alarm ! • 

What — what’s the matter ?” was the anxious inquiry on all sides. 

“ Taste and find,’'* yelled the others. 

Jeremy frantically took a huge spoonful. No sooner had it gone down 
his throat than he fell as if shot, and writhed like an eel being subjected 
to the skinning process. Directly after, however, he imrang to his feet, 
disappeared, and, in a moment retuened, dragging in tfabez Jolly by the 
hair. ‘ , w 

“Villain,” shouted Jorcroy—“ murderer, assassin! you have poisoned 
the soup : own it, wretch, before we die.” 

The guests made a rush at the old cool^md as many as could grasped 
liim with tiger-like ferocity. W 

“Ay, ay, villain, you have poisoned us,” they screamed in concert 

I liaven*t. Muraer!” shouted Jabez. 

“ Run for a doctor,” cried somej aud immediately two or three ran for 
a doctor. 

“ And for a policeman,” added otlters ; and straightway a policeman 
was sent for. 

“ Make him drink some himseW’ said one. 

The idea was immediately acted upon. Old Jolly was dragged to the 
table, and was compelled to swallow three table-spoonfuls. At the two 
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first he was so outrageous that it required the utmost strength of six 
furiously-iodignant men to hold him ; but at the thirds ho broke awav 
from all of them, dashed into the street, and was only secured after he had, 
in a temporary fit of insanity, knocked down four men, three women and 
a child, and broken two large panes of glass in the window of Mr. Isaacs, 
the cheap tailor at the comer. 

Almost directly old Jolly had disappeared a great uproar was heard 
without, and presently two police constables entered the room, dragring 
^tween tliem the litUe servant-girl who had vanished so mysteriously in 
the early part of the morning. She seemed in a state of sore afOiction, 
and presented a most dismal aspect. The moment she saw Jeremy she 
sprang forward, and threw herself on her knees before him. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Jeremy! Oh, sir! — oh, pray!” she exclaimed, weeping 
vociferously. “Oh, don’t kill me— oh, don’t; I couldn’t help it, I 
couldn’t, really — the poor baby !” 

“What about it?” inquired the astonished Jeremy. 

“ Oh,” she answered with a shiver, and a fresh burst of lamentation. 
“ Oh, throw that soup away — oh, don’t anybody drink that soup.” 

“ What about the soup ?” shouted every guest present. 

“Oh, gentlemen!’* cned the girl. “ Oh, the baby!” 

“‘What has the baby to do with the soup?” asked Jeremy, in a 
faltering voice, and turning very pale. 

“Why, sir,” began the girl; ‘but then breaking off suddenly, she 
repeated most imploringly, “ Oh, don’t kill me.” 

“Devil take the girl!” cried Jeremy; “we are not murderers — ^wo 
don’t cut throats.” 

“ But, sir — but the baby,” stammered the girl. “ I— I— wanted to 
look at the soup — and, sir, I couldn’t go without taking the baby — and 
_oh, oh ” 

“ Go on,” shouted Jeremy. 

“ Oh — yes — if you won’t kill me — and so — and so I took — it — into 
— the soup-room — and I — ha^it wrapped up in a blanket — ^and as I was 
standing looking at the soup — the do — dear baby took a— a jump— 
and ” 

“ You don’t mean to say it jumped into the soup ?” shouted half-a- 
dozen voices. 

“ Ye-o-e-es — (oh, don’t kill me !) — ^an^l couldn’t get it out — so I — 1 
ran — away — and left it. Oh/^you’li kill me, I know you will — oh, oh !” 

Such a yell arose from Jerem}band th^ horror-stricken guests — there 
was such a rushing to the door, and such a dose examiuation of the 
patterns of washluvid basins for hours after. # 

So it was. It was not ox-tail, but baby-soup they had liad before 
them. The poor little inilmj'^had been stewed — made soup of — the case 
was clear ; upon a careful search they found remnants of the baby mingled 
with tlie pieces of ox-tail. Poor old Jeremy’s business was settled ; but 
as he had no business to be in busineqii (considering his wealth), nobody 
much pitied him. He closed his shop tlm next day, and neither he ])ar 
any of his family were ever known to taste soup afterwards. 
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By Miss Julia Addison. 

AUTHOR OR “THE CURATE OP WILDMERE.” 

Chapter XIII. 

1 sat me down more heavily opprest, 

More desolate at heart, than e’er I fdt 

Before. Thompbon. 

When Miss Trimmer descended to the library she found no one there 
but Wentworth, who was standing by the window, in so deep a reverie 
that he did not perceive her entrance. 

“ Are you going tho thoon?” she commenced. “ I have been bithy all 
|the morning preparing my penthilth and brutheth to thketch out of 
"doorth with you and Florentn. I legret leth that we are going to looth 
you to-day, hecauth we are going to thpend the afternoon with the 
Mumfordth, very thtupid people, who dine at three o’clock, and are motth 
dreadful borth. Don’t you hate thtupid people, Captain Wentworth ; 
and don’t you detetht dining at three o’clock ?” 

As she spoke, her attention was attracted by a large bouquet of choice 
flowers which lay on the table. 

“ Dear me, what a tharming bouquet !” she exclaimed, “and arranged 
with thuch tathtc too ! 1 alwayth think there ith im month thcope for 

the dithplay of judthment and tathte in the arranthmeut of flowerth. 
Now, an artitht, Captain Wentworth, or one who painth like an 
artitht, hath a great advantage over thothe who have not thtudied 
painting. I think I can geth who thelected thethe flowerth ?” she added, 
as, after bending down to smell them, she looked up at Wentworth, 
expecting a reply to her observations. 

But Wentworth made none. c 

“ Are tliethc your choithe?” she asked, taking up the bouquet, and 
playfully holding it dose to his face. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Wentworth, starting j “ did you speak to 
me ?” 

“ Thpeak to you, Captain Wentworth ! ^Vhy I have been talking to 
you inthethantly thith latht auartor of aii^our. But I am afraid I have 
interrupted iy our meditathontli.” 

“My ineaitations !” repeated Wentworth, with an air of abstraction. 

“ Yeth, your meditationth,” repeated Miss Trimmer, pointedly. “ You 
were lotht m thought jutht now. I wath complimenting you upon your 
arranthment of thith bouquet.” 

“ You must reserve your compliments for Sir Robert Craven,” said 
Wentworth ; “ I had nothing to do with the bouquet.” 

“ Indeed 1 Hath Thir Robert been here then 

Not receiving any answer to this question, which, indeed, Wentw*orth 
did not seem to hear, she added, after a moment’s pause, 

“I have been withing all the morning for a moth-roAe. I could not 
go on the lawn to look for one ath the grath ith damp. I mutht try and 
hnd thome person kind enough to go for me. Do you know whether the 
grath ith damp, Captain Wentworth ?** 

“ I am afraid — that is, I hope not,’’ he answered, in an absent manner. 
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“ Really/’ sudAGssTrimmw to benelf, *‘thithidi unbearable. ACtbteir 
Tbilverdale would have brought nse a dothen rotheth, and repeated half 
a page of poetiy to each ; and Jffithter Pemberton would at ieatbt bava 
bad thome fun and ti^en notith of me in hxa pleathant way. I thought 
it better to bera with a little fiatteiy. We will now protheed to 
bithneth. Ta&ing of Thir Robert,” she commenced, lowering her 
voice, and assuming a confidential mr, you are probably aware of the 
^tathment exthithting between him and»a thertam young lady not hr 
ptfitant” Observing that her auditor had suddenly become very at- 
tei^ve, she proceeds, Which attathmenth ith encouraged by Lady 
TPagrove, wno ith ath fond of Thir Robert ath if he were her own thon, 
and hath long meditated their union. Indeed, Lady Theagrove*— but I 
dare thay you know all thith, do you not ?” 

Lady Seagrove has never honoured me with her confidence on the 
subject,” said Wentworth, changing colour, although he spoke with 
affected indifference. ^ 

** 1 am thurprithed,” said Miss Trimmer, that with your quickneth 
and penetrathon you have not dithcovered thith before. And yet,” she 
continued, hesitating a little, as if she spoke with great reluctance — and 
yet I am not thurprithed either, for, I regret to thay, that our dear 
Florenth, with all her^merritth, ith a thad coquette, and it ith ecthtiemely 
difficult for any one, even her motht intimate friendth, to know her real 
thenthiments, thinth the will often pretend one thing, whiltht in reality 
the meanth quite the reverth.” 

Impossible 1” exclaimed Wentworth, with an energy of manner that 
quite startled Miss Trimmer. 

I athure you,” she replied, mournfully, *4t ith with great pain that 
I, who love Florenth like a thithter, breathe even the thlightest word about 
her that ith not unmicthed praithe. Indeed, I feel extremely tliorry 
that I have thaid what I did, even to you ; but, like other people of 
wliothe nature truth and candour are the predominant featurth, I some- 
timth inadvertently thay thingth which 1 repent of afterwardth, tbo pray, 
Captain Wentworth — 1 know that to thuch a friend pf the family 1 thall 
not plead in vain — do pray promith that what 1 have thaid sliml go no 
further — that you will even try to forget it yourthelf ?” 

A bend the head was Wentworth’s only reply to her last appeal. 

1 hav|Rucceeded still better than 1 hqped or expected,” she said to 
herself ; ‘‘ror I have certainly made him very uncomfortable.”. 

Miss Trimmer was right ; for Wentwoath in vain endeavoured to per- 
suade himself that Florence's intended marriage was a matter <ff indifTer- 
ence to him, or at least that he merely regretted on her own account 
that she shoufd be united to a man who he thought would not make 
her happy. , 

He returned home veiy melancholy; and throwing hims|lf on a sofa, 
remained for a long time unmindful of everything but his own thoughts. 
At last he started im, and resolved to employ himself, that he might not 
think any more. The clock of a neighbouring church had just struerk 
four, and he determined to read until it should strike again ; but thougl^ 
he kept his eyes fixed on the page before him, he could not command his 
attention, and the chiming of the next hour found him still pursuing the 
same train of harassing meditations. He dosed the book without having 
YOL. XIX. 2 E 
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Jjie remotest idea of what he fiad been reading, and widked out into 
ibhe street^ without knowing where he was going. 

On his return be found several letters l^ng on the taUe. Among 
these was one on pink-laced paper^ written in a hand which* appeared as 
if the writer had studied to make it illegible. It was enclc«ed in a 
delicate primrose-coloured envelope, and s^ed with blue wax. On the 
seal was the figure of Cupid, with a bow in his hand, standing on a heart 
^rced by five or six arrows, yrith the motto, Oh ! amour trop cruel !” 
nith considerable difficulty Wentworth deciphered the following : ^ 

My deak Sm, — It is with immense reluctance that I take a#ep 
which it required huge “ screwing-up of courage to the sticking-place’* 
to resolve upon taking. Nothing but my strong persuasion of your 
benevolence, the distressing predicament in which I am placed, ana the 
few, the very few, friends whom fate has permitted to cross the thorny 
and briery path of my sublunary course, could have induced me to ask 
the favour I meditate. 

1 began this with the intention of explaining all ; but, alas I my pen 
refuses to respond to my dictation, and I must, therefore, content myself 
with entreating you to call upon me at seven o’clock this evening, 
assuring you that, by so doing, you w'dl confer an everlasting favour on, 
and ctenially oblige, 

“ Your unhappy, but most sincere friend, 

‘^CyNTHIUS ViKGILlUS SlLVEBDALE. 

« Elysium Terrace, August 2nd. 


P.S. I shall * pine away the lonely moments, pierced with anxious 
thought,’ till 1 receive your answer, which, I trust, you will kindly send, 
without delay, by iny messenger, and so put an end — as you only can 
do — to iny soul-rending suspense.” 

To this epistle our hero wrote an ans^fer in the following terms : 

“ Captain Wentworth presents his compliments to Mr. Silverdale, and 
will be happy to call on him at the time mentioned. Captain W. is sorry 
to hear that Mr. S. is unhappy, and will bo glad, if it is in his power, to 
render him any assistance.” 

Having directed and scaled his letter, Wentworth rang the bell, and 
a little gi^, tlie daughter of his laualady, making her appearance, he 

S ave it her to deliver to the poet’s messenger. Just as he had done so^ 
0 perceived that he had scaled it with a large seal, bearing the impres- 
sion of a coat of arms. Hastily tearing off the envelope, he substituted 
another with a small' seal, bearing simply his Christian name of Charles. 
He then agafb gave the letter to the child, replaced the larger seal in 
his writing-desk, sat down, and was soon again lost in thought. The 
seal which he still held in his hand had been given him by his mother, 
who had hod it engraved on puipose for him when he was a boy* The 
remembrance of her mingled, as it frequently did, with his other feelings. 

“ How little did she imagine,” thought he, that her son would be 
one day banished and disowned ! Could she have foreseen my father’s 
treatment of me, she would have died still more unhappy. And you, 
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cruel author of her sufferings !*’ he oontuiued) do you ever feel one 
pang of sonow or remorse for your conduct towards your vietim ? Ihoas 
the thought that you einbittcred her existence, and at last hpoke her 
heart, e?er saddra you, or cause you a moment^s regret?" He drew 
forth, and gazed at l»er portrait, until his eyes were dimmed by the tears 
that fell fast upon it. How she loved me !" he said to himsdf. The 
longer I Hvc in the world, the more 1 feel convinced that nothing can 

£ er supply the place, or compensate forjbhe loss of th^ best, and truest, 
d most constant of friends — a tender and afifectkmate mother!" 


Chapter XIV. 

I have hnrl a most rare Tislon. 

Mitlsummcr's Ntyhfa Dream. 

Soon after Wenbvorth s departuie, Mr. Silverdale had called at 
Seagrove IlalL He found Florence alone in the drawing-room arrang- 
ing some skotohes in a portfolio. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I find you as I expected, 

Where ^Hunting, music's strains 
With rival beauties t]ie aitciitioii claims. 

Is it not so ? But I ho])c I am not putting any of the Muses to flight 
by an inopportune intrusion.” 

“ It is impossible that the Muses can bo disturbed by sucli^ devoted 
admirer as yourself,” uas Florence’s smiling reply. 

Mr. Silverdale shook back the long straight lock of hair which always 
hung over his eyes, acknowledged the compliment by a bow, and then 
produced a gilt edged sheet of pink paper, on which was priiitcu, in faint 
blue ink, the prospectus of a work of his own. 

“ It is,” he said, as he handed the paper to Florence, “ a volume of 
poems which I am about to, publish by subscription. Vive hundred 
subscribers, of throe guineas each, will only just coviy* the expenses of 
publication, towards which number I have at jireseiit but seven.” 

“ That is a very small proportion,” observed Florence. 

It is,” said Mr. Silverdale, with a sigh. 

I am almost surprised you liave courage to proceed with such an im- 
dertaking,” said Florence. • 

• 

** Hope springs ctontal in the human breast,” 

said the poet, wdth a grim smile, “ and 1 have little doubt of ultimately 
succeeding, tliough it is hard for even lirst-ralo talent to make its w^ay in 
these days; but ‘never despair’ is my motto. And that true genius 
will shine fortli like the sun, in spite of all obstacles, is a fact* which his- 
tory and experience add their joint testimonies to prove. What a cheer- 
ing and animating reflection ! Its happy possessor may, indeed, witliout 
hyperbole, • 

The dark'ning universe defy 

To quench his immortality ! ^ 

But, to return to my book. It will form, as the prospectus states, a 
splendid quarto volume, elegantly bound, and illustrated with a superb 
engraving to each poem, from original designs, all drawn by amateur 

2 1 ^ 2 
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artists, and those solely ladies ; which, I think, cannot &il to give a pe* 
culiarJy interesting and attractive character to the worl^ and to increaee 
its popukirity.” • 

Florence desired him to set her name down for a coj^ of the work^ 
and added that she had no doubt Lady Seagrove would take one. 

And now,” said Mr. Silverdaie, when he had thanked her, 1 have 
a great favour to beg of you. May I hope Aat you will grant it?” 

‘‘ I shall be happy/* replied Florence, “ if ^ ^ 

“ If I” interrupted Mr. silverdaie. Let not your lips utter that worop 
but allow me to tell you my wishes. 1 have already several drawmgs, 
executed by kind and accomplished ladies ; may I venture to request that 
your fair and fairy fingers will condescend to practise 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 

To quench it, 

in my behalf?” 

Florence expressed her readiness to assist him if she was able, and in* 
quired the sulject of the poem he wished to have illustrated. 

** There are several,” said Mr. Silverdaie, which no amiable and 
talented Apelles has yet deigned to immortalise. The one 1 am most 
desirous to see depicted is called ^ My Noonday Dream,* of which I 
will giv^ou a slight sketch. I am described as lying asleep in a grotto, 
in the f(mgrouud: 

“Where woodbines cluster round the door 
^ Where shells and moss o’erlay the floor. 

There, • 

Bapt in a wild poetic dream, 

I am suddenly surrounded by a host of spirits, terrestrial and celestial ; 
Cupids, satyrs, fauns, and naiads offering me all their pleasui’es as 
an inducement to be one of them ; while in the centre of tne picture a 
sea appears, qnd discloses, swimming in its crystal waters, innumerable 
mermaids, dolphins, and sirens, who point to the coral rocks and beds of 
pearl, ‘dimly seen,’ in the dark unfathomed caves beneath, and tempt 
me to become a spirit of the sea. On the shelUstrewn beach stand 
Apollo and the Muses, Pan with a shepherd’s crook, and all the principal 
goddesses of ancient my thology, Minerva with her ^gis, Venus drawn by 
doves, Juno supported by Iris, Diana prepared for the chase, and Ceres 
loaded with fruits, corn, and flowers, all vieing with each other in offering 
me their various gifts and advantages, and pressing me to determine 
which of them I will accept. On tiie other side, tl\e greatest poets of all ages 
and all countries are congregated together ; Homer and Horace, Milton 
and Shakspeare, Dante and Virgil, Schillerand Byron, with a host of others 
of inferior^ note, all holding out laurel crowns, and entreating me with 
different expressive actions and gestures not to allow any of the delights 
offered by the various other personages to allure me from following their 
bright footsteps to the Temple of Fame, which is seen rismg amidst clus- 
tering vines, grassy hills, and majestic forest trees. In the distance, 
beyond the heathen deities, appear Mount Parnassus, the plains of 
Helicon, with the golden-sanded Pactolus slowly meandering. This, I 
think, woul4 furnish an excellent and copious subject for a picture.” 

“ Copious enough, certainly,” said Florence. “ It is far, veiy far 
above my powers.” 
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You w31 not refuse me!” cried the poet. Six ladies have already 
declined the task.” 

I fear I must be added to the number,” said Florence. 

" Will no power of ratiocination, 

No soft persuasion’s gentle force, 

induce you to 

Bevoko your stem decree?" 

* # . . 
said Mr. Silvcrdale, imploring^ly ; ** I will tell you another point in the 

story which my friend Mr. Bombastus Verbose thinks still letter. Yoii 
know Mr. Bombastus Verbose, of course, the editor of the Literary 
Lumber MagazineV* 

Florence said that she was not acquainted with Mr. Verbose’s writings. 
I am surprised at that,” resumea Silverdale, ** for he is, in my opinion, 
one of the gx'eatcst literary characters of the age. The scene which he 
prefers is wlicre, after I have declared my determination to accompany 
my brother bards, a violent and obstinately-contested combat ensues be- 
tween them and all the deities and spirits of earth, sea, and air; who, 
furious with jealousy and disappointment, fall upon the poets and endea- 
vour to tear them in pieces. However, the poets are victorious, and cany 
me off, covered with laurel- wreaths, in a triumphal car, drawn, or rather 
whirled through the air by winged and fiery coursers, towards the Temple 
of Fame. What is your opinion? Do you like thid better than the 
other ?” 

“ No,” said Florence, unable to refrain from laughing at the air of 
gravity and self-satisfaction with which he spoke; “ I think it would 
be still more difiicult.” 

Mr. Silverdale looked disappointed. 

Have you no poem that could be illustrated with a less intricate 
drawing ?” said Florence. A subject with not more than one or two 
figures?” , • * 

“ Why, really,” said Mr. Silverdale, ** two or three figures are nothing 
at all. Any person who has the slightest talent for drawing can make a 
composition with one two, or two or three figures. 1 should not think 
of asking you to do anything so simple. I own I am grieved, that with 
talents more than equal to the task, you will not undertake this dream.” 

** Are all your dreams as singular and ftotastic?” asked Florence. 
Some of them more so,*' replied the poet. Yet all are*not, either ; 
for I had one last night, whi^ might come to pass if you choose. I 
dreamed that you, with your own fair hand, gave me a rose. Will you 
not make this dream a r^ity ?” 

Willingly," answered Florence, handing him a vase of flowers; 
a you may ti^e as many of these roses as you please.” 

<< What a heartless way of doing the thing !” exclaimed Silverdale. 

If you have one spark of kindness in your composition, you will pve me 
one only, yourself. • 

There is a rose, then,” said Florence, selecting one of the most beau- 
tiful ; or stay, I think tlui is more worthy of your acceptance.” ^ 
A thousand thanks,” exclaimed SUver^e, pressing the flower to his 
I never before saw a rose like it. It is as unique as it is lovely, 
only fear now is, 


Lest I die with too much pleasure. 
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Now, indeed, I might 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 

<< 1 should be sony if my presence produced such dismal consequences/ 
said Florence, smiling. 

I shall cherish and preserve the flower to the latest day of my life,” 
said Mr. iSilverdale, placing it in his button-hole. 

1 regret that Lady l^agrQ.ve is out this morning,” said Florence, 
breaking a pause which eflsued. 

“ Do not regret it on my account,” said the poet, for when I have 
your society it is impossible I could wish for any other.” 

“ You are very complimentary,” said Florence. 

“ Indeed,” he replied, “ by the glorious heaven above us, it is no com- 
pliment. If 1 /ou take an interest in me — if — ^if you are hind to me, 
fate may frown, or fortune smile unheeded.” 

He would have added more, but Florence interrupted him by asking, 
as she rose from her seat and moved towards the open window, whether 
he would walk with hei^ and meet Lady Seagrove, whom she saw at a 
little distance coining down tlie avenue. 

Chapteu XV. 

If e’er 1 loved her, all that love is gone. 

Jiomeo and Juliet. 

I dare say this quarrol will drink blood another day. 

Henry VI. — Part I. 

Since the day of the archcry meeting a gradual alteration had taken 
place in Mr. Silverdale’s feelings ; or, as he himself expressed it, “ a 
change had come o’er the spirit of his dream.” It was at the archery 
meeting that he had first seen Florence Hamilton, and he was not long 
in becoming arvare that she wa^ as superior to Lady Louisa Tufton in 
temper and character, as she w'os in beau1;y of person. It is but justice 
to say that for sohie, time, believing that the fair widow, with all her 
coquetry and teasing ways, really loved him, he struggled against this 
fresh preference ; but on another scene occurring/ in which Lady Louisa 
was even more unreasonable and out of temper than when they sat 
together in the gallery at Craven House, he, after trying to pacify and 
induce her .to bo reconciled for nearly an hour, left her, completely 
wearied and disgusted ; and fn)m that «time, having argued himself int9 
the conviction that she could not love him sincerely, or she would not sa 
constantly make him miserable, he gave himself up entirely to his newly* 
born love for Florence. In this transfer of liis affections he was really 
uninfluenced by mercenary motives. It is true that ho knew he could 
not afford in his present state to many a woman without fortune, 
but Lady Louisa possessed a veiy comfortable independence, such as 
Mr. Silverdale would have been more than satisfied with, en attendant 
the realisation of his golden, dreams of the fortune that was to result 
from his poetical talents. 

As he walked slowly onwards in the direction of the town of B— — , 
after his visit to Seagrove Hall, he fell into a reveiie about Florence* 

How silent she was,” he said to himself ; “ and how reserved in her 
manner towards me, after I had hinted at my sentiments. Sure signs of 
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a tenderness of feeling. Cjnthitte Silyerdale, yon have made an impree* 
sion. Then the rose-— how carefully she chose oat the one most wortl^ 
of me, as she said. I will compose a sonnet to it” 

He did so, and recited the commencement aloud : 

• 

"Oh, lovely rose! bright imago of my fiiir, 
ril ever cherish thee with fondest care; 

Sweet flo^apr — as 1 tliy glossy jHitals view, 

Embalni'd in fragrance, and inipearl'd with dew, 

A thousand thoughts of her o'crwlielin iny heart; 

Alas! too cruel fate has bade us part ** 

Here he stopped, to consider whether he should leave the last line^ or 
substitute another of a more cheerful character, and had just determined 
that the latter would be more suitable, as he was not compelled to part 
from Florence, and fate had not yet been cruel to them, when he waa 
startled by hearing a loud harsh voice exclaim : 

Tliat’s an uiicommouly fiue rose you have in your button-hole ; I 
admire it exceedingly !” 

“ Oh, good morning, Sir Robert,’* said the poet. “ I hope you are 
well.” 

“ Very well, thank you,” growled Craven, still looking at the rose* 

I am sure I have seen that flower liemre. It is a very remarkable one^ 
with that vivid crimson colour, and those curious white streaks. A new 
variety, raised by my own gardener.” 

It is beautiful,” said Mr. Silverdalo ; and I prize it highly, both for 
its own sake, and tliat of the donor.” 

The donor!” cried Craven, his colour rising. ‘‘ Who tlie deuce gave 
it you ?!i 

You are curious, Sir Robert ; and not over polite.'^ 

<< I liave a right to be so,” answered the baronet, gruffly. 

“ How ?” asked Silverdale. 

ril tell you,” said Cravens 1 am positive that tliat rose you are 
so proud of was once mine, for there is not another plant of the kind ia 
England, and there were only two flowers on the ^ree, one of which is 
in my drawing-room, and the other 1 took this morning as a present to a 
young lady.” 

“ And a young lady this morning gave it me, in token of her — ^her— ' 
preference.” * 

You do not mean to say,” e^plaimed Sir Robert, his voKse tremblmg 
with rage, that Miss Hamilton gave you that flower ?” 

** No less a jierson,” replied the poet, complacent^. 

And in token of preference ?” 

“ Most true.” 

Most fjEdse !” thundered Sir Robert. Give mp the flov^er !” 

I would rather give you the last drop of my heart’s Mood,” said 
Silverdale, taking the rose carefully in his hand : 

“ Oil, beauteous rose! 

Not worlds could tempt me o’er to part with thee. 

Good morning, Sir Robert It is rime that I should ” 

Homewsoed plod my weary way.’* 

No, no !” cried Sir Robert, seizing his arm. This demands an 
explanation.” 
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<< I have none to offer,” said Silverdale, shaking him off ; nor have 
you a right to demand any : 

I see no reason if I wear this rose 
Th^ony one should, therefore, be suspicious." 

Confound your poet^!” cried Sir Robert, in a paroxysm of anger. 

Speak to me in plain English. TeH me that what you said is a joke, 

I could not utter such a falsehood,” said Silverdale, smiling proudly. 

“ Then by Heaven 1” said Sir Robert, grinding his teeth, “ you shall 
hear more of this ! And, in the meantime, you shall not go showing and 
bragging about my flower. If you won’t give it me quietly I must 
take it.” 

As he spoke, he attempted to snatch the rose from Silverdale, who, 
growing angry in his turn, pushed away his arm, exclaiming, 

‘‘ Hold, Sir Robert, or beware of the consequences !” 

But almost before he had finished speaking Craven had rudely tom 
off the head of the rose, dashed it to the ground, and trampled it under 
his feet. 

Do you think I shall tamely suffer this !” cried Silverdale, his face 
reddening with passion. No ; Dsonsider it an insult — an insult I shall 
neither forget nor forgive !” 

“ You talk of insult !” cried Sir Robert, ” when it is I who am in- 
sulted, I who am ” 

Rage choked his utterance. 

** There is but one mode of redress,” said Silverdale, shortly. 

” I was about to say so,” exclaimed Sir Robert. A brace of pistols 
this evening on Sedgefield Common. Do you understand me ?” f 

Undcrsta^d you !” repeated Silverdale, with a contemptuous sneer. 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs now caused both the disputants to look 
round, and they saw Pemberton. 

What is the matter ?” he inquired, observing their flushed faces and 
angry looks. 

Sir Robert and Silverdale began immediately to recount their affronts, 
each telling the story his own way ; but as they both spoke at once, each 
striving to be loudest, he of course understood neither. He told them 
so, and then appealed to Silver^e, as the least violent of the two. 

^*No, no,” exclaimed Sir ftobert; “hear me. He distorts every- 
thing.” * • 

”1 will not stay t^be further insulted !” cried the poet, in g^eat indig- 
nation, turning to d^art as he spoke. 

It only remains, then, to find our seconds and fix the time,” said Sir 
Robert. ** The last we can do at once.” 

By all flieans,” replied Silverdale ; ** let it be at eight o’clock this 
evening. The place, as you said, Sedgefield Common.” 

Agreed !” said Sir Robert, briery. 

** This evening do I meet thee fdl as death," 

said the poet, mth an air of great heroism. 

” Good Heavens 1” said Pemberton, ** what am I to understand by all 
ibis ? You are not serious ?” “ 
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^ I caA answer for myself» that 1 neyer was more so," said Sir Robert, 
with a fierce look at his future aiitaeonkt. 

« And 

I am in most profound earnest,** 
said Silverdale, solemnly. 

“ But, my good friends " commenced Pemberton. 

Coll not friends the two bitterest eneq^iies who ever trode the earth," 
interrupted Silverdale. 

** But you must be friends. Come— I am sure you will be able to 
settle this dispute amicably," said Pemberton. 

Loud exclamations as to the utter impossibility of doing so were the 
only answer ho received ; and the strenuous efforts which he continued 
to make — after having gathered from words and casual expressions 
dropped by the rivals the origin* of the quarrel — to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, were enth^ly fruitless. When at length the poet, at the highest 
pitch of heroic indignation, walked off with a rapidity of pace and vehe- 
ment energy of gesture very unusual to him. Sir Robert urgently enti^eated 
Pemberton to be his second. For a long time Pemberton refused ; but 
at last, chiefly fiWm the good-natured hope that he might be instrumental 
m adjusting the affair without fighting, most reluctantly consented. 

Having walked very quickly for about a mile in the direction of 

B , Silverdale, tired and out of breath, beg^n to reflect more calmly 

on what had passed ; and presently, in a very troubled state of mind, 
sat down on a heap of stones by the roadside, to collect his scattered 
faculties, and consider what was best to be done in this new and unfore- 
seen emergency. 

He wqs engaged that day to dine at Mrs, Mumford’s, which engage- 
ment, knowing that he should meet Florence Hamilton, and be sure of 
not meeting Sir Robert, he resolved to keep. 

** But who can 1 ask to be my second?" he said anxiously to him- 
self. **Mr. Simon Mumford?* And what should 1 getf Grim, for- 
bidding looks, a grave lecture on the folly, sin. and wickedness of duel- 
ling, and a solemn admonition to go home, read the Bible, pray for a 
new heart, and a better frame of mind ; and then extend the olive-branch 
of peace to Craven, with meek and Christian humility. Mr. Bombastus 
Verbose? 1 might just as well apply to the Great Mogul or the Pacha 
of Egypt. There would be quite as mucli chance of succeeding with 
those princes as with the awful an^ unapproachable editor of the Literary 
Lumber Magazine, Captain Wentwortn ? Ha! that is a bright thought. 
He would be just the person; but my acquaintance with him is too 
slight; and vet he appears l^nevolent and kind-hearted. 1 do not 
think he would refuse me. I can but try. 1 will write to him as soon 
as I reach home." 
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In commencing onr sketch of the Commercial Snob, we must, injustice 
to the body of ambassadors to ^vbich he belongs, premise that they are a 

S different class of the genus homo to that wliich formed their fraternity 
a century ago. Bagmen is no longer an appropriate designation to them 
applied, as those appendages to the craft are now almost universally dis* 
earned. There is, we are aware, one of the old regime — the last of his race 
remaining, who, booted and spuiTed, surmounts his saddle bags astride an 
ancient-looking Rosinanto, whose appearance is in admirable keeping with 
the frosty-face and grizzled looks of hia rider. We haveaourselves contem- 
plated this lingerer on the scene wltli feelings somewhat akin to awe. We 
never behold his spare anatomy and his antique dress without being re- 
minded of the Last Man, or those mystic spiiits which are said to revisit 
the glimpses of the moon. We should, indeed, be inclin^ to regard him 
as a “ Day Ghost,” had w'e not been led by curiosity to lollovr lus move- 
ments, until we have soon him converse with those whom wo knew to be 
in the flesh. Many summer and winter da)s have passed away since this 
remnant of the past, the last of his race, was first pointed out to our ob- 
servation; much of the enthusiastic spirit of young manhood has passed 
from us, the romantic hues which coloured the path of life have 
vanished from our vision, and the sardonic grin of old time has revealed 
itself in the dissolving view — since we first saw the ancient solitary rider, 
and yet is he unaltered. On, on he jogs his accustomed route, town after 
town, true as the dial to the sun to his time; the same round, the same 
spot, the same hour. Could we but follow him and listen to his voice, 
certain are wv that he would bo found ever to utter the same words, at 
tlie sumo time, and the same place. In our peregrinations he is the 
nearest approach Ithqt we have met with to the Wandering Jew; and we 
think it neither impossible nor improbable that that condemned, undying 
piece of mortality may, in the catalogue of his punishment, have included 
that of the life of a commeicial ambassador. But to our sketch of the 
Commercial Snob; and here 1st us, without further preface, introduce Mr. 
Spiff. 

The reader must have seen Spiff. Be be a dweller in town or village, 
he cannot but have observed rattling over tlie stones of the one, or through 
the quiet streets of the other, his dark-green bodied, high-wheeled gi^ 
ornamented with a gay-hued dashing-looking rug, hanging over the seat^ 
a handsome terrier or setter seated thereon, alongside of Spiff himself^ 
piloting his sixteen-hands chestnut slasher, wliich, with sleek glistening 
coat and silver-studded harness, looks as gay as his master, and can do— 
only ask Spiff— how many miles a*i hour? Of a verity, Spiff’s is a spicy 
turn out, and, to do him but bare justice, he displays considerable taste and 
style in the equipment of his own five-feet ten of humanity. You shall 
see worse cut coats in Regent-street, ay ! and many of them too, any 
hour of the twenty-four, unless taste displnyed, than in the pattern of 
his waistcoat, and Uie harmony of contrasted colouring of the same witih 
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the cataract of satin, or the modest tie which enctrdes his neck. And 
yet is this very Spiff one of the snobs of his order. * 

Binks, tlie stage-bogman, we need scarcely tell our readers, is a gross 
caricature. Such a monster ! who is represented vrith a white hat, bright 
blue scarf, red waistcoat, and darning tartan trousers ; and who never hem 
of any Milton, but one who travelled in the button trade; was never seeit| 
even in the middle ages of commercial travelling. Yet, must we confessy 
that in Binks the public have had prcsedled to them a character bearing 
some affinity to the Commercial Snob. Spiff, who, when off his journey, 
scjoums in a tenement in whose largest r(X)in to swing a cat would be 
not exactly, as Spiff would say, on the cards, — and dines off cold meat 
more than twice a week, or, as a single lodger, takes plain meals with the 
fiimily at so much per day ; when out, sits down to the rich spreads at 
the hotels wnth an air as though he weiti in the liabit of dining only in 
marble lialls,” and wus worth at least thousands a year. Woe to the 
cook if Spiff should detect the most minute departure from what he knows 
to be “ the thing.*’ No prince in his palace, no grumbler, however great, 
ever turned up his nose with more contempt and ill- humour at a dinner 
that was deficient of something in particular, which, because not thought 
requisite and not provided, was the very thing wanted, than Spiff. 

Roast beef!” ho cries; sick of it. And os to that saddle of 

mutton, it’s not cooked to suit me. John, toll your cook that he may be 
able, perhaps, to o[ftrate for chaw-bacous, but not for gentlemen. What 
have you got to follow ?” 

** A brace of wild ducks, sir ; plum-pudding and cheese-cakes.” 

“Wild ducks again! *pon my soul, I’ve been , wild-ducked to death 
lately ; and d — n the pastry, I say ! I hope you have a good Cheshire 
cheese in the house, and some decent colory. I’ll try to make a dinner 
of bread and cheese.” 

The grumbler, however, well knows he will do nothing of the kind. 

Spiff, let roe send you a sljce of this beef ; ’tis done td a turn ; there 
—and a little of the fat, you’ll find it delicious?* ^ 

“ Thankee, Mr. Prosidont ; at your recommendation I’ll tnr it, for it 
does seem properly cooked. Pity the mutton’s spoiled, for I should have 
preferred it, Fagh ! ha\e you tasted this sherry, Mr. President? Let me 
beg you will have it changed ; they have, surely, better wine than this in 
the house, it’s hot as vitriol, and more than half brandy, I'll swear. Ah I 
the Crown, at Fuddleton, is the house for a glass of ^ood sherry. 
George Smith” (be it observed, file Commercial Snob ever calls by their 
Christian names the landlords who stand high in Ids estimation, with 
whom he is intimate, and in whose bars he is regarded as a soriicbc)d}')j— • 
“ George Smith never put a poor gloss of wine on the table in his life. 
Have you tasted his port lately, Jenks?” • 

“ Yes, last Sunday three of us did five bottles of it, and splendid stuff 
it is, by Jov^” replies Jenks, the vice-president who, by the way, is 
himself a rising scion of commercial ^obbism, and who, being ^oung on 
the road, could not, in the practice of his new vocation, a la Spiffs da leaa 
than acquiesce m what the latter said, regarding him as he did as a mdddL 
Be it observed, too, that this was Jenks's third journey only, and aa he 
had originally been simply an under waichouseman, or book-keeper, in 
the house now repreaented, his opportunities of becoming a judge of wine, 
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on a salary of some five-and-twenty shillings a week, had been somewhat 
limited. When to this, too, it is added that every glas^ he took beyond a 
pint would cause his detention in bed as many hours after the usual time 
of rising next morning, if able to rise at al^ it will be evident that his 
judgment, in confirmation of Spiff s eulogium of Smith of the Crown’s 
wine, was calculated to have some weight. 

Perhaps, the servants in the house ore not aware when Spiff has arrived. 
Perhaps the ostler doesn’t knoV, nor the boots — oh, no! perhaps not. 
Perhaps Spiffs voice is not heard occasionally elevated above the common 
pitch, and perhaps boots, ostler, chambermaid, and the whole string of 
functionaries, are not by liim sometimes individually and collectively con- 
signed to a place, not only from which no traveller ever returns, but to 
which no adventurous spirit has ever been known daring enough to wish 
to go. 

Spiff is a good customer to the houses in which he sojourns. He has 
frequently some of his customers to dine or sup with him, and as he stays 
in a town of any calibre some two or three days or a week, he is a customer 
worth attending to, and Spiff knows it. The host ever salutes his coming 
with a snulc and a glad to see him ; the helpers of the house know it 
would not be well to offend him ; he conducts himself to them accordingly 
and Spiff loves obedience. 

The Commercial Snob is universally as unfurnished within his cranium 
as lie is well decked without his corpus, and hence 4s his conversation 
very limited in its range of themes, lie is great alone in the histories of 
all the landlords, landladies, waiters, et id t/enus omne^ belonging to the 
houses which be patronises on his circuit ; aud may be pronounced a fair 
authority os to why old John, the ostler, left the Swan,— or why William, 
the waiter, left the George. He not unfrequently talks politics ; and not a 
little wortliy of notice is it that the side he espouses is invariably the non- 
movement party — ^for the Commercial Snob, in his predilections, is quite an 
aristocrat. He^talks politics; but as his infqrmation is gathered solely from 
a dip now and then into the mazes of a few articles in the newspapers, 
his capability to discucs a question is but limited ; and he^ therefore, falls 
back upon a style in argument, which he finds answers his purpose so well 
in other respects, — and that is, the bold and swaggering Drawcausir 
style, lie deals only in generalities, never condescending to descend 
from the hectoring declamatory position to enter into particulars, and 
advance prooft. 

^ “ 1 tell you what, sir,” says Spiff, with a loud voice, “ Reform was a 
piece of humbug, — yes, sir, humbug! Free-trade is humbug; both 
inroads on the constitution; yes, sir, on the glorious constitution of 
this countr}' ! Tis the onward spirit of the age, as it is called ; aud a 
d — d bad spirit it is, too. Ruin to every&ing and to everybody, and 
nothing else, don’t tell me.” 

But, Mr. Spiff,” inquires Brown, who is in the tea-trade, to whom 
the Reform Bill gave a vote, who cxmtributed to the League Fund, and 
whe^ in spite of the big words having come from the great gun Spifl^ 
with his handsome stock and stylish waistcoat, ventures to attack him,-— 
**hut, Mr. Spiff, will you show us where is Uie injury you speak of 
done ?” 

^*Done, sir!” exclaims Spiff, in a yet louder voices with a look of 
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mingled surprise and indignation. **Done, sir^ to eyeiTthing, to evexy-* 
body ! Tsaj, sir, Reformers, Free-Traders, and ihe whole kit of them, 
are enemies to their country,— a country, sir, that would be all the better 
were they out of it. If they don^t like it, sir, why let them leave it; 
that’s what I say,” and with this sublime climax Spiff usually winds up. 

Should the inquirer for proob not have sufficient penetration to ais« 
cover what an empty head the well-oiled, curly locks of the nobby Spiff 
cover, his next request for better logpc tg substantiate the charges made 
would be met with a still more vag^e, and still more emphatically 
delivered piece of oratory, interspersed with sundry demmes, ana in whicm 
the epithets of vagabonds, thieves, 8m,, would be plentifully sprinkled ; the 
conclusion being, most likely, that the said Spiff would walk twenty miles 
barefoot any day to see the whole lot hanged. With such a politician, 
Brown, Black, or any one else, would soon discover that argument would 
be worse than useless, and, as amatter of course, the silence of contempt 
is duly construed by Spiff as an acknowledgment of defeat, and lienco 
on that head Spiff ever considers himself impregnable. 

The Commercial Snob, with all his assumption, which renders Iiis 
gaucherie more striking, is often guilty of habits at table which pretty 
plainly reveal the vulgarity of his domestic education. You shall hear 
him perform with his teeth for half an hour after dinner, os though they 
were a wind instrument ; and, when drinking his tea, he will make a pecu- 
liar noise whilst swallowing the liquid, as though it hod, first, great diffi- 
culty in effecting a blubbering entrance through his lips, and afterwlrds 
had to pass over a series of cataracts in his mouth ere reaching the gullet. 

The Commercial Snob has a most reverential reverence for title. He 
has, of course, his remarkable events which have occurred to him since he 
has been out, and, with the Commercial Snob, these are ever connected 
with what he calls great folks ; meeting with Sir Somebody, or my Lord 
So-and-So. It was only yesterday that we heard one of the {jeinis 
describing how he had journeyed with Lord Tomnoddy ou^ide the coach 
from Grantham to Newark, and what Lord Tomnoddy had said io him in 
the course of a long conversation, and what ho had said to Lord Tom- 
noddy; the interesting incident was told by him at least a dozen times 
during the day. Nay, we know one of those great card and title wor- 
shippers, who has a stock story of an oyster supper and, an hour or two’s 
chat which he once had with Sir Hector Lofto Plantagenet. 

“ I assure you, sir,” says the Snob, in winding up nis reli^ou of the 
event ; ** I assure you that Sir Hpetor Lofto was just as frde and easy, 
and as pleasant, as though he had been one of ourselves.” 

The Snob tells the story as though he had partaken of one of earth’s 
best joys in having conversed with a real baronet, and feels that he has 
therein enjoyed a privilege equal to a visit to the seventh heaven. 

This paper would be far from complete did we not speak of the Literary 
Commercial Snob, for such a being is there to be found on the road. A 
most striking character in this line occurs to us whilst writiqg — a big 
burly fellow, who looks much more lilcc a butcher tlian a bookworm, aqd 
who by some means has contrived to obtain a reputation amongst jAe 
brotherhood on the strength of what he is going to do. ^ 

Yes, some five or six years ago, it began to be whirred that Click 
was engaged on a work upon Coromercim Rooms and Commercial Men, 
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aod tliat it would be a rare ahow-up. There were some who had been 
indulged with a sight of the manuscript ; nimoius were rife that So-and- 
So were hit off to the life, and expectation was •on tiptoe for the cotuing 
treaL Click is sdll on the road; and althoogh five or six jears hwse 
elapsed since tlie work was undertshen^ it has not yet seen the light. 

During that period, howe%'er, Clidt has been great, very great on the 
road. This LiWary Snob has mled the roast, and found his decunoos 
at the hoard final, any time tbe^ five years, on strmgth of the reputed 
work in preparation. With very little brains, in cx>mBaon with the race 
of Commercial Snobs, he has an awful stock of conceit. You may see him 
go through a regular series of attitii^es in the commercial room, affecting 
the strange eccentricities of genius ; and many a time and oft have the 
functionaries in the inns boon soundly rated for disturbing him, wlicn, with 
his groat greenish-grey eyes fixed on the ceiling, he has been lost in 
abstraction of thought. Need we say that Click s long-promised work 
never has, and never will sec the light. Need we say that although 
he has managed, and cleverly too, to cause it to be believed that he is an 
occasional contributor to the first publications of the da}', that he never 
penned a line that over reached tlie hands of a Printer’s Devil. 

Like the Witch in “ Macbeth,” his cry has been, “ I’ll do, Pll do!” and 
alas! for the permanent fame* of burly Click, all has yet been, and ever 
will be, whilst lie vegetates on earth, bubble, bubble.” 

Our paper has extended too far, or we would give some further illus- 
trafions of Commercial Snobbism. We must n<3t, however, conclude 
without observing, in justice to the Commercial Men of the present day, 
that, apart from the snobs, there arc many very iiitelligeiit, liberal-minded, 
geiitlemaidy fellows amongst them. Ilichard Cobdcii, not many years 
ago, was one of the brotherhood; nor is he the only one of the body who 
has become a member of the House of Commons. The writer of tlie 
most popular song of its day, *• All round my hat,” is still on the road, 
and, what is more, with much talent has not a particle of snobbism 
about him. XVashingfon Irving, when ri England, mingled w’ith and 
spoke admiringly *of the body ; and well wc know that the entree of the 
commercial room is ^nerally considered desirable by many who, although 
not engaged in business, are in the habit of sojourning at hotels To that 
desire the writer of this sketch owes an evening’s society with the brightest 
living ornament to the literature of England. From experience we know 
that ineu mind, the great fii intellect, wlio have shed a lustre on tlie 
age in which they live, often mingle jvith the brotherhood — a body of 
men who may be said, at the present day, to be chanicterised by gentle- 
manly bearing, frank, intelligent, anecdotical, and cheerful companion- 
ship, although dotted here and there by a Commercial Snob. 
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1 TjlL£ OF THB EIGHTH CENTUHT. 

Bt the Rev. James Banhikel. 

Chapter VJL 

THE THIRD DAT*8 HUNT. 

The morning opened brightly, and tlio princess, with her train, accom- 

S nied the hunters as far as the Birthday Knoll. As, however, a violent 
understorm came u{K)n tlie party at tJiat spoi^ Sir Edred took advan- 
tage of the circumstance to urge her return. Arnold, after a glance of 
deep meaning to the knight, warmly supported his proposal. Sir Edrad’s 
brow darkened as he turned on the hold harper; but the minstrel 
merely hummed the tune of the mysterious song which had so perturbed 
Edred on a previous occasion ; and, grinding his teeth, the Northman 
remmiied silent. Arnold's urgency, however, decided the matter: he 
was known to be a careful observer of Nature, and an almost unerring 
judge of the weather ; and the princess returned to Arlstadt. 

“ It is strange, Alice,” said she, very strange ; but at times I feel 
on absolute aversion to Sir Edm. And yet 1 ouf^it to be always warmly 
grateful to him for saving my father's life.” 

“ If you will pardon me, madam,” replied the damsel, ** for disagreeing 
with you, I must say that I see notliiug at all strange in your aversion : 
I, for one, share it most cordially. If it had been Sir Eustace, now,” 
added she, maliciously, “ to whom your highness had taken a dislike, I 
should have beSh really surpiiscd. And tlien, too, do you so soon forgot 
the warning of the Rose Queen ?” 

The princess, whose countenance relieved by the earlier, had been 
covered with blushes by the latter portion of her ’friend’s aildress, eagerly 
cauglit at the concluding sentence, both to excuse ^crT(»eling and cover 
her confusion, and exclaimed, “ True, true ! I low strange that I should 
even for an hour have forgotten that warning !” 

Wc will, however, leave for the ^ircsent our princess and her train, and 
return to the hunters. No sooner had dm ladies departed, than they 
divided into three troops, and took the directions agreed orj over niglit. 
Sir Edred expressed his wish, whkdi was acconlingly granted, of taking 
with him only a few companions. Alurod was desirous, on tlio other 
hand, of having as largo a force as possible, os he expected to find plenty 
of sport ; an expectation which was shared by his subjects and guests, so 
that Eustace, though having a far larger troop than Edrcd^ was but ill 
accompamed. * 

“ They will not bo able to make the least resistance,” thought Sir 
Edred, as he mused for a moment, whilst his steed cropped a few leaves 
of tlie Zornbaum, and looked at the receding party. As ho did so, his 
glance again met that of the minstrel, who h^ ouce more attachc<l hitn* 
self to the young knight. Arnold smiled — a smile full of deep meaning; 
and though he could not fathom it, an indistinct foreboding of evil passed 
through Edred's mind. He felt, however, that this was not a time at 
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which he could question the minstrel, and setting spurs to his horse he 
was soon out of si^t. 

Sir Eustace ana his party had not ridden &r, when the identical wild 
boar, which had cost so much interesti sprang up almost under his horse’s 
feet, and, as on the praceding day, led his pursuers a weaiy chase orer 
some of the most difficult ground in the forest. The party had been so 
small at the outset, and so many had been unhorsed or distanced, or 
otherwise disposed rf, that whqn Sir Eustace at len^ found himself on 
better ground, with the boar only a short distance wead, he was accom- 
panied only by three of his followers, one of whom was Arnold. They 
gave chase for half a mile down a wide avenue, until they came to a spot 
where several glades met The boar halted for a moment, and looking 
round on his pursuers, chose the path which led direct to Sdireckenstein, 
and then set off at increased speed. 

This will never do,” said Arnold, drawing his bowstring close up to 
his ear. The aim was good — the bow twanged— the arrow entered the 
'^boar’s side, pierced the tough hide which haa hitherto been proof against 
every missile, and reached the heart. And the savage beast turning 
round to face his destroyer, uttered a wild unearthly yell, and expired. 

Of the various avenues which met at the point before mentioned, one 
led in the direction of Arlstadt Down this the small party now pro- 
ceeded. They had not gone far, however, when Arnold despatched 
Eustace to announce the result of the eupdition, and request that a rein- 
fotfrcemeiit might be immediately sent to meet him and assist in carr}'ing 
the boar. Soon after this he halted, and, dragging the carcase into a 
small i^cess amongst the hushes, expressed his intention of waiting there 
till assistance should arrive, and desired his two companions to make the 
best of their way to Arlstadt, and procure fresh steeds both for himself 
and them. ^ 

Scarcely were tliey out of sight ere a party of the Sclireckenstein com- 
pany appeared in the glade. 

“ I wonder^that we have not fallen in v/ith them yet,” cried one of the 
party. However, we must obey orders. The baron himself, I know, 
intended to move forward in such order as to ensure his falling on their 
main body and canying off the king, or, at any rate, seizing those 
knights whose prowess prevented the success of our first enterprise.” 

Arnold smiled the same strange smile which had some hours before 
disturbed Sir Edred ; and the Vroop passing on, were soon out of sight. 

At length his envoys to Arlstadt returned, and, telling them of what 
he had seen and heard, Amolph pressed on as rapidly as was consistent 
with the enormous bulk of the wild boor. He was just turning short 
round, to take the open road to the place of rendezvous, when Alured 
himself met him, at the head of a strong body, and in every direction the 
horns sounded, commanding the retreat or, answering the command. As 
the minstrel rode by the king to the place of rendezvous, he narrated to 
him all that had occurred. Alured was much concerned at the intelli- 
gence, and detached a strong force* in the direction taken by the troop of 
freebooters, under the commAd of Sir Ernest of Brenheim, forbidding 
Sir Eustace, on aocondt of the utterly jaded condition of his steed, to 
accompany ^em. He bimself, urith Eustace, Arnold, and the main body, 
advanced in the direction taken by Sir Edred, leaving the boar in charge 
of a small troops with orders to blow the royal trumpet evexy five minute% 
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88 a signal of recal fiir aD stiwgfcni. Th^ had moaaded aome wajr ere 
diey met with anj' trace eimer of ftieiia or he. At leiigth, At the 
aurnmit of a low ndge, they found a noble char^ lying dbad on the 
mimd, and a gallant warrior, apparently dying, by his side. From his 
broken accents they ^fathered that, not finding the boar, Edred had 


pushed on until he was suddenly stepped and atmeed on all sides by a 
large body of freebooters. The conflict was a desperate one. Edred's 
horse fell 'mortally wounded, and his rider> entan^ed by the fall, was 
overpowered and bound. His comrades were au shun fighting 
lantly, except the dying man, who, finding himself done and wounded, 
as well as his horse, cut his way through the enemy, and fled for his life. < 
His noble charger earried him widi gr^ually abating speed, till, worn out 
by fritigue and loss of blood, he sank lifeless to the ground on gaining the 


joined their leader, and Sir 'Hildebrand had immediately ordered a rapid^ 
retreat to Schreckenstein, annoyed that he had failed in his attempt to 
surprise the king, and apprehensive lest ho should be discovered and 
attacked by an overwhelming force. 

The whole body of hunters, therefore, formed at the Birthday Knoll, 
and moved in procession towards Arlsiadt, preceded by six horsemen, 
carrying the boar between them, and beaded by Arnold of the Brocken, 
whom king, amidst loud acclamations, proclaimed victor of the day. 

The princess smiled her sweetest smile as she placed the chaplet on 
Arnold’s brow, for she loved minstrelsy right well, and no embarrassing 
feeling prevented her from expressing her sentiments. And woe to that 
maiden who does not honour the minstrers calling I If she be virtuous, 
her virtue is but the passionless absence of vice; if she be beautiful, hers 
is mere personal beauty— the beauty of the body and not of the soul ; 
if she possess talents, they are all of a base mechanical order: —she is 
without heart and without mind, unsuited for friendship and incapable of 
love. • • 


And now Arnold resigned his savage priae into the hands of the 
proper authorities, having first repossessed himself* of his arrow, which 
was made of pure silver, in the form of a cross, with a Greek inscrip- 
tion on it. As he extracted this, a hot sulphureAis vapour arose from 
the wound, and the whole carcase, on closcj inspection, appeared to bo in 
a state of decomposition. Some thought that this was produced by the 
long run which the animal had had on two succeeding days; others, that 
the thunder, a tremendous peal of whidi had occurred just about the 
period of his death, had accelerated his decay ; whilst others, and amongst 
these the minstrels, ascribed the result to supernatural agency. 

And now again the feast began ; for the misfortunes of tiie day were 
not allowed to interfere with the hospitality of the palace, nor had they 
in the least degree damped the appetites of the guests. All, indeed, felt 
a gloom upon their spirits, especially^ Alured and Eustace ; all except 
Arnold. He did not, however, appear at jU concerned at the capture of 
Sir Eldred, and exerted himself to the utnMt.to rally the spirits of the 
whole company. He succeeded in his attempt even beyond his h(aM; 
and all were of opmion that neither of the preceding detors had done 
the honours ^ the feast so well as that matchless minstrel and peeriess 
alDlier, Arnold of the Brocken. Three, however, out of his assembly, 
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ha ffioA his skill. Akred was full of thoi^ht for his preserrery blamed 
himself continually for not insisting upon bis talmg a sufficient guards 
and turned over in fcis mind the chances of his being killed in eold Uood 
by the miscreant into whose hands he had fallen^ ere he could be suc- 
coured. Eustace was full of remt that he had been u^ble to repay 
the service of the preceding day b^ savin^^ his rivab dying in his defimce^ 
or at least dbaring his captivity— full of indignation ^ ^ treachery of 
Sir Hildebrand. But the most impracticable mourner was Sir Gideon of 
the wall-eye, who continued during the whole of the banquet to lament 
over die loss of the wild boar. Every mouthful that he ate suggested to his 
• wounded sjiirit a sad comparison with the beloved dish; every draught 
that he quaffed reminded him that he was not washin^down any portion 
of die inestimable beast. It is even said that tears were seen ever and 
an^ to course down his aged cheeks, tears of real woe. 

Lady Aleth^, whatever might be her persolial feelings with reg^ 
to Sir Edred, could not but he much distressed by the fact of his captivity. 
"^She found, however, in the minstrel, ample employment for her dioughts. 
It is, indeed, probable that from tliat day to this there never arose so 
perfectly delightful a companion in die way of conyersation, until Wash- 
ington Irving, after the lapse of more than ten centuries, apMored on 
the field. And, allowing for the difference of times, and himits, and 
manners, and for the directly poetic hue which coloured everydiing, that 
the Teuton said, there was so close a i*e8cmblance between diem. Arnold 
bad the same manly grace, the same elegant simplicity, the same indc- 
scribalde charm of good taste and good feeling — everything that he said 
was woi th treusuiing up to the end of time ; and what raised both above all 
other competitors was, that they evidently were the most delightful men of 
their age, not because they tried to be so, but because they could not help 
it. I'hero was in everything a desire to please — there was in nothing an 
attempt to shine. 

At lengthy the accustomed hour drew nigh, and the princess haring 
called upon lilin to soig, Arnold arose from the seat of honour, slowly 
took Ills harp, and after carefuUy tuning it, commenced 


THE TEUTON. 

'Midst tlie tiles of the forest the oak stands alone; 

None disputes his dominion, none questiups his throne; 
And each bird of tiic tar, as it soars on spread wing, 
Salutes the dread eagle alone as its king; 

And the beasts of thi> wild, in tVir haughtiest mood, 
Never cope with the lion, the lord of tlie wood:— 

And thus midst the nations, alone in Ms might, 

The Teuton claims proudly to rule os his right. 

The Teuton! the Tenton! the Teuton! the Teuton! 
The pride of the Koman our prowess has bow'd, 

And the craft of the Greek by our f-alour was cow'd; 

And toe millions of Celts in Gaul, Britain, and Simin, 
Have ykdded their homes to the swords of Almaine. 

From that sea wheretoe billows are numb’d by toe edd, 
To toe aone where tl^andwastes like oceans are roll'd, 
The sons of toe Teuton— the Teuton alone— 

Or role in the castle, or reign on the throne. 

The Teuton! toe Teuton! the Teuton! the Teatoal 

And vain ’gainst the Teuton those demons of war— 

The Alan, and Tartar, toe Hun, and Avar. 
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Soon^ iooD thiU the East, like her siitir 

Reoeiire the bold Teaton an unbidden 

TUI the earth and her children acknowledge onShnray 

From the shores of lem^ to those of Cathay. 

And if a new universe rise to our view, 

The sons of the Teuton will conquer that too. 

TheTeutonl the Teuton! the Teuton! the Teuton! 

And why stands the Teuton alone in his might? 

Why chums he Uiua proudly to rulp as his right? 

Oh, it is not alone that our sinews are strong, 

And our bosoms unsolUed by falsehood or wrong; 

And it is not alone that our souls are as fVeo 
As the clouds of the heaven or the waves of the sea; 

And it is not alone tliat our stoutest hearts own 
The symbol of God in the king on the throne. 

The Teuton! the Teuton! tlio Teuton! the Teuton! 

But it is that the maidens who spring iVom our raco 
Are mateiiless in form and are iK.>erless in face; 

And whnt the true Teuton aye prizes still more, ^ 

They arc pure as the foom-llakeA untouchM by the shore. 

*Tis the true love of woman that makes the true knight; 

And onr valour is kindled by eyes pure as bright ; 

And though seeking for glory the Teuton may roam, 

StUl the heart of the Teuton is aye in Ids home. 

The Teuton! the Teuton t the Teuton I the Teuton! 

But no harp can declare, and no lay can express 
Wliat the hearts and the tongues of all mortals oonfessl 
For though bright are the maidens of lovely Almainc, 

The loveliest were honour'd to bo of % train! 

As the fame of thy Uncage, unrivaU'd, art (hou. 

And the fairest, and proudest, before thee must bow: 

And the Teuton, low bending, thy sceptro must own, 

Hailing thkb as his conqueror, — Mev, tueb alone! 

Tho Teuton! the Teuton! the Teuton! tho Teuton! 

Arnold’s song^ was received with that enthusiasm which Is always 
accorded to those who successfully appeal to the most powerful passions 
of their audience. The yoiuiji^T wan'iors had joiped unanimously in the 
chorus of the second verse ; the elder had united thqir voices to swell 
each succeeding* one. As Arnold, at the conclusioVi of tlie last stanza, 
knelt on one knee to tho Princess Aleth^, the male jf^icsts, young and 
old, followed his example; and as they rose, the ladies also rose from 
their seats, and joined ^ tlie last^repetition of the burden. Yet even 
then, above the clear tones of the inaidSns of Alnuune, above the deep 
bass of her warriors, resounded magnificent voice of Arnold of the 
Brocken. • 

Aleth^ was perfectly overcome. She rose, and attempted to express 
her thanks, but was fain to burst into tears. Yet what are more eloquent 
than die tears of youth and beauty ? 

The princess having deported, the party resumed their seatl; and after 
the revel l^id proceeded to a sufficient length, the king addressed the 
assembly, and stoted that it was his intention to suspend the festival for 
the present; to proceed on the following Monday, in person, at the 
head of a sufficient force, agaiiist Schreftenstein ; Bberate Sir Edoed, 
hang Sir Hildebrand and all his relatner^ and, having garrisoned^ the 
castle with good men and tnie^ return to Arlstiidt, ana oondude the W 
joiciDgs which had been so unpleasantly intermpted. He had heard^ 
Jhk” he said, “ that the Khan of the Avars was advanoing at the head 
^ 2f2 
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of an enormous army of barbarians. He could not, indeed, speak with 
any certainty on thif point, but lie bad despatched messengers to his 
allies, to request th A to hold themselres in readiness to advance at a 
moment’s nodce, if their aid were required to stay the progress of the 
common enemy. He should himself be employed daring the mmrow in 
preparations for the expedition, but his daughter and unde would do 
their best to entertain his guests, who would, he trusted, all await his 
return.” i- 

Loud cheers followed thb speech from the throne ; and Sir Eusta^, 
with the greater number of the strangers, requested permission to join 
the expedition. Alured permitted the knight of Rheinfels to accompany 
him, and allowed a certain number of the others to follow his banner. 
They were to be chosen by lot 


Chapter VIII. 

SIR EDRED. 

The reader may well imagine that Sir Edred’s feelings were none of 
the pleasantest as he found himself bound hand and foot on a powerful 
liorsc, and proceeding rapidly towards Schreckenstcin. Death in the 
field is one tiling, death in a dungeon another ; he felt, too, that by sup- 
pressing the intelligence which he had obtained on the other night ne 
had sealed his own fate ; how Eustace had escaped the bands of Hilde- 
brand he could not imagine. The idea did, indeed, cross his mind that 
the God of the Christians might have interfered either providentially or 
miraculously to preserve His faithful worshipper; but he scouted the 
notion os absurd. No,” said he, ** if Zernebock could not protect me, 
I will not believe that any divine or angelic power has preserved Eustace. 
There are no gods ; all is chance ; and yet — ’ And he began to meditate, 
ending by imprecating every curse that the heart could wish, the mind, 
frame, or the f onguc utter on Zernebock, rAmold, and Eustace. 

At length the pavalcade, after a long and hurried retreat, reached the 
mouth of the gorge in which the castle was situated, and, as they lialted 
to I'eccive their leader’s commands, the prisoner had an ample view of 
the massive building in wliich he was about to be immured. The main 
body of the castle was an exact square ; there wtf e, however, four towers 
on each side, running up outfide from the b{3e to the summit of the 
walls, and rising half as high again above them ; and in the centre of the 
castle arose one vast tower, which, equal to four of the smaller towers in 
girth, rose high in the air above them all. The material of which tliO 
whole building was constructed was a hard shiniqg stone of a jet-black hue 
and dazzling hrigflitness; along the parapets flickered lurid flames, red, 
blue, and orange colour; through the qmments, which at a certain 
height from the ground were thickly scattered, shone lights like those of 
large bonfires ; and from the Donjon Keep floated the teiril^e standard 
of the dreaded baron— on a ground of gold, surrounded by a black border, 
a bloody hand. Sir Edred’s practised eye surveyed the fortreM iu evezy 
direction, but he ccsild not discover that which he sought,— namely, any 
weak or assailable pmnt by^ which a captive might escape, or an enemy 
gain entrance; Nor was his despondency at all reeved, when he found 
himself lodged in a dungeon at least a hundred feet Mow the 8uxfime|||| 
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the eartL There he was left in darkness and in solitude^ chained to the 
ground, and carefully barred and bolted in. ^ 

And yet, strange to say, his spirit was by no means bofred or hum* 
bled; nay, it was rather roused and strenraened. He had not been 
able to meet the glance of the Christian minstrel, but death, oaptintr, 
torture and all the evils either this world or of the next, servM only 
to nerve him the more. He trusted in himHif, and Aimiejf did not desert 
him. • 

At length the gates of the vault slowly opened, creaking on their 
rusty hinges, and Sir Hildebrand appeared, accompanied by twelve tor- 
mentors, each bearing some horrible instrument of torture. 

“ Villain!” smd the baron, “is this the way that you repay my hospi- 
tality ?** 

“ I am ignorant,'* cried the knight, “of what ‘crime you lay to my 
chaige. You bad better spare your words and come to action; those 
geiifemen are evidently impatient. The curse of Zemebock be upon 
them and you !*’ 

As he uttered the last words they seemed to bo repeated by a deep and 
loud echo, whilst a peal of thunder roUed under the foundations of the 
castle, and it tottered from its summit to its base. 

“ Well," said Sir Edred, enjoying the astonishment, not unmixed with 
terror, which was visible on tne countenances of his unwelcome guests, 
“ are you afraid of a man chained down to the ground ? What is it to 
you that I spared your life when you were in my power beneath the 
shadow of the Zombaum? Has Sir Hildebrand turned craven ?" 

“ The Zombaum ?" cried the baron, the whole scene rising vividly 
before him, whilst a supernatural and irresistible horror crept over his 
senses— “ the Zombaumr" and ho gasped for breath. “ And where 
wast thou?” 


“ Where 1 was is nothing to thee. I was near enough to have slain 
thee, and carried thy head tp Kuig Alured, who would| doubtless, have 
given me his daughter’s hand os my reward. * But if thou dcsirest to 
know where I was, I will tell thee. I was in tho«Zombauin.” 

As Sir Hildebrand reflected on all that had happened at the time in 
question, as well as the strange sound which he h^ just heard, and the 
strange tremor he had just experienced, he determined to defer— at least, 
for the present — ^his destined vengeances Nay, as he gazed on the stem, 
calm, fierce, yet contemptuous aspect of his prisoner, ibe thought passed 
through his mind that he might perhaps be in the presence of Zerne- 
bock himself. He might be excused for the idea; for it was not the flrst 
time that men had imasined they could detect a strong family resem- 
blance between the Kni^t of Drontbeim and his reputed ancestor, many 
of whose statues, it is scaroejy necessary to remind the reader, were then 
in unimpaired existence. 

I will leave thee for the present," said the baron ; and firing two 
of his attendants to unbind the captfve's hands,^ and give him food and 
water, he departed to hold counsel irith his familiar. 

The familiar was, however, out of humour, because the knight-had in 
the late foray in opposition to his advice, and refused^ t^ make 
any answer. Next day ^g Sunday, on which day the evil nirit wu 
iH^ways silent, he detennined to wait till Monday ere he troubled his 
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And Edred was thus reprieved; though of this he was not aware. He 
knew, indeed, that either he or his patron fiend had succeeded in terri- 
fying his captor, and that he was for the present spared; but how long 
Sir Hildebrand’s fears might last, or what might be the treatment on 
which that worthy would finally deride, he had no conception. 

He had lain ruminating for some time on his position and prospects— 
it might be one or it might be six hours, for he was not in a mood to 
count the time— when a side door softly but rapidly opened, and one of 
the tormentors entered, bearing a lamp m one hand anil a dagger in the 
other. 

Welcome!” cried Edred ; thrice welcome ! Do thy work speedily 
and workmanly ; I hate boggling.” 

Hush !” replied the tormentor. Hush ! the very floors have ears 
in this magic castle. Silence, and listen ! I know by the mark which 
I saw ore while upon thy breast that thou art dear to my master’s master; 
nor did I hear unmoved the deep voice and the deep thunder; and, ^re- 
fore, I come to free thee.” 

** I come to free thee,” uttered the deep voice; or was it the echo of 
the dungeon vault? The captive knew not, recked not; but availing 
himself silently of his new friend’s good oflices, he rose, and following 
his guide through a narrow wining passage which penetrated the 
northern mountain, aftcT a steep and diflicult journey of more than 
tlireo miles, he found himself on the summit of the ridge in open day- 
light. 

** We part here,” said his guide; I to seek the camp of the Avars; 
thou, no doubt to return to the court of Alured. But let mo warn thco 
not to toko tlie direct route to Arlstadt ; since, if thou dost, thou wilt 
assuredly be recaptured by my lato lord. I advise tlice to take yonder 
path, which leads far away to the north-WTst. Wlieu thou liast distanced 
Schreckenstcin thou inay^t make for Arlstadt.” 

Sir Edred thgnked his companion for his services, and receiving from 
him one of the daggers«\vhich he w'ore in Sis belt, sot out at a rapid pace 
in the direction whfoh^he had indicated. In the strength of vigorous 
manhood and endangered freedom he walked on, through the w'hole of 
that day and the ensuing night ; nor was it tiU the day began to dawn 
that ho felt in any degree weary; then nature exerted her rights, [and 
worn out with huuger as much fatigue, he concealed himself in the 
centre of a dcaise thicket, and soon fell into a deep sleep— a sleep which 
lasted until tlie dawn of tlie following day. 

On first awaking he could not well remember where he was; but 
after a few mluutes’ consideration the reality of bis situation became dear 
to him, and rising, and looking carefully around him, he proceeded as 
rapidly os on^the previous day. Nothing occurred to attract his atten- 
tion in any way, until, about an hour befofe noon, he reached an open 
space in the forest, where a stream sparkled tlirougfa a sofl^ rich glade, 
lie was about to drink and pass OD,iwheD, happening to look down the 
valley, he beheld two mules graring by the side of the brook, and under 
the shade of the neighbouring trees a man seated on the ground, with a 
substantial repast spread out before him. The knight immediately turned 
his steps in the direction of the meal, and was a good deal surprised 
when tne strong^, as he iqpproached, rose and, saluting him courteously, 
said: “ 
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^*^1 m ddiglited to gee you^ Sir Knight; I hare been coq^eotiiig you 
this half hour; pray make me happy by partalduig of my an. 

Nay, do not be alarmed— I am no ficimid of Sir HiUeoruid, or Sir 
Ettstoce either. Come, seat yourBolf mul loae no time. You ought to 
hare a ^ood a^tite ere this.^ Fasting and exercise are ihe best oondi* 
menis with which I am acquainted.’* 

The proisions were of fint-nte ezcdtenee^ and had ^ey not been 
so Sir Edred would have been unwilliogsfco cavil at them at that moment. 
A loaf of the finest white bread, a piece of the best Alpine cheea, a 
venison pasty, such as the first cook of the present day might have been 

C id to have executed, a fiask of the last llhenisb, and ajar of strong 
from the foot of the Jura, formed a tempting spectacle for a hungry 
man. So, without staying to resolve any doubts, or put any questions 
which the singular address of his host might have suggested to him, the 
Knight of Drontheim commenced a vigorous and well-directed fire, as 
our modem historians have it, and after a mere show of resistance ou the 


part of the enemy, succeeded, with the aid of his ally, in driving diem en- 
tir^ from the field. 

Tne meal thus despatched, Sir Edred had time to bestow a carefiai 
scrutiny on his host His appearance would have been strildng an^ 
where ; but, in the depths of a German forest towards the close of the 
eighth century, it was singular beyond all expectation or compare. Ho 
was not much above the middle stature, and dightly made. His eyes 
were of a dark grey, and very piercing ; his forehead ample, but low ; 
his nose aquiline, and strongly markra; his hair and eyebrows, his 
whiskers and moustochios, of a jet black; so also was his beard, which flowed 
down to his waist ; the lines of his cheek were graceful, but those of liis 
mouth had at times an unpleasant expression, though when he smiled hs 
showed lips of classical symmetry, and teeth which, for exact rogiilarily 
and dazzling whiteness, could not be surpassetL lie was dressed in tlie 
richest manner according to the Oriental fashion ; but thgugh the green 
turban, thickly studded witli ^^bndid jewels, denoted him to be an opu- 
lent shereef, or descendant of the impostor Mohammed, his long ringlets 
seemed at variance with the rest of nis costume. * 


With whom have 1 hod the honour of speaking ?” said Sir E<fred; 
or rather, I should say, to whom do 1 owe the rich repast of which 1 
have just partaken ?” , 

** My name is Mohammed ben Ibrahim, great grandson of the Pro- 
phet of Allah.” 

** And what makes so illustrious a Utrauger travel in those wild parts 
without an escort ?” 


1 have business to do which I can do best alone. I am a physidan 
and an alehymist, and am desirous of ascertaining oortain fa^ which m 
needfril to the perfection of otfr science ; and I am also desirous of seeing 
more of the worid tfian 1 could were 1 not to make my journeys in sdituda, 
Beffldos, my own arm is strong, acid considering the character of yoa 
Europeans, and my own resources of one kind or other, I am safisr aims 
oitogedier, than virtually alone, as 1 should be, in the company of unlgmn 

J^ou do not look strong, and you are, I may almost say, urttpHtadL” 
A strange smile passed over the stranger’s face as he drew a ropier of 
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the finest Damascot temper, and bared an arm which, though amaU, was 
one mass of the atrongest muscle. 

There breathes not the warrior,” said he, whether Frank or Arab, 
but would find an equal in Mohammed ben Ibrahim. Wouldst wish to 
have proof of my strength ? ^ Knight And ere Edred could reply, 
he tore up a young oak some ten foot high by the root^ and threw it 
into the air as though it had been a mere walking-stick. 

Sir Edred needed no further proof of the A^b’s ability to defend 
himself. 

‘‘ And soon we had better make the best of our way towards Arlstadt, 
or we may be overtaken by the followers of your late host— though in 
good sooth they would find the meeting with us but a sorry bargain,” 
said Mohammd. 

The strangers now fell into conversation, which became more and more 
interesting, till at length Sir Edred, without being fully aware of the 
fact, found that he had confided everything to his companion. He 
seemed, indeed, to be perfectly fasdnated by the wily Asiatic ; and, ere 
the sun had gone down below the horizon, he had related everything 
which had happened since his arrival at Arlstadt : nay, more than this-— 
he had opened his whole heart, and disclosed all his wishes, all his hopes, 
and all his fears. 

^ I am glad to have met at length with one honest man among the 
Franks,” observed Mohammed, as the knight ended his communication; 
« very glad indeed ; and, by the beard and bones of the holy Prophet, it 
shall go hard but I will serve you. Nay, my good friend, you need not 
look so surprised ; you are an honest man — ^tiic first that 1 have found in 
Christendom. Others desire what you desire, and have not the moral 
courage to put their desires into execution ; others have the courage to 
act as you have done, but want the courage to avow it. I admire you— 
you are the first man that I have seen worthy to be my friend since I left 
Cordova ; givq me your hand.” And he grasped and shook it in a manner 
that made the stout Northman fully awaii) of his strength. 

After a short halt, to refresh both themselves and the mules, they 
moved forward once 'more, nor did they rest for the night until some 
hours after sunset. They rose early the next morning, and, after a 
hearty meal, proceeded on their way without any adventure, till 
shades of evening fell around them. 

We may take a good night's rest now,” said the alchymist, provided 
we can find k safe retreat.” « 

This was soon obtained. A narrow path led them from the more 
beaten track which they had lately been travellinjg through the dense 
forest, till after following it for about a mile, they found themselves in a 
small valley, surrounded and sheltered on all sides by lofty trees. On the 
opposite sidb to that by which tliey entered the ground, after a steep 
ascent, formed a terrace, defended in the rear by lofty cliffs, whicJi rose 
behind it in a semicircular form, pown the centre of this rod^ screen 
dashed a stream, which, after various cascades, formed a pool below the 
terrace ; and the clifft were studded with trees and bodies, which spread 
their sbfdows far over the terrace. Here we most leave the travelfeisfijr 
awhile. 
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A BtOOBAPBT* 

Chaftbb XV. 

Throw not ibe flower away! • 

Oh, tako it back; it wiU haTO ohaims ibr thee 
When joy a Btranger to thy heart may be. 

A moment stay;— 

A Anger Hgfat aa mine^ 

A hand ai ftir, 

Shall such a Aower one day entwine 
Among the treases of her hair; 

Before the mecknesB of whoso brow 
Thy lofty looks wiU bow. 

When, thus bedeck'd, comes one so Adr to see^ 

Think of the hand which g^Tos this Aower to thee. 

“ GlUDlTTA TO AiK>IIA1. 

Oh, I am so happy ! for ere long joy is to he thy lot One more 
day, and then wo part for a longer time than before. But 1 must first 
show thee the dwelling of thy bride. 1 told her to look at thy brow 
during that sacred service. Did not her eyes touch thine? Thou hast 
not forgotten her soul ! To see her is to love her. She was to enter our 
convent: I was not She has not entered, hut I have. The veil was 
for me, then ; and, when 1 have shown thee the wJy, I wilWgo home. 
That word has a good meaning for me ; it echoes among the walls of 
Sta. Maria Novella 1 Meet me in the Gorso before 1 go ; I am always 
there.” 

A note, in the above words, was put into my himd by Ippolito, who 
said he had received it from A peasant-girl, wbe^ kiued nim. 1 read it 
with more pain than I had suffered during all my distresses. It probed 
the wound which healeth not * 

I was in the street when the note reached me, and, when I had read i^ 
1 wandered from house to house, my heart suddenly numb and hard, my 
thoughts shadowy as thin vapour. I cried two or three times, not as 1 
once saw Giuditta cry, but with an €^e bent heavenward, and pale, 
emaciated cheek, the tnroat making a mockery of laugbter*by its inarti- 
cnlate utterance. A flower-girl skip^ up to me as 1 walked along, and 
gaily presented me with a Camilla, wnite and pure as the feet of a virgin 
at too altar. I flung it from me sullenly, and beg^ the prl to go. 
She ran off to pick up the flower. A hadeet^ holding others, hung at 
her arm, and she wore the lig^t straw hat of a peasant. She returned to 
me singing the above vetsea 1 did not know her at first, becBuse she 
looked happy ; but when ahe gave ipe back the flower, and smiled, and 
sang, I saw Giuditta in the lower-girL When she had finished, die 
took me to a doorway, leading me by the aim, and said, with a look eC 
the most exquidte giadneas, It is here that Adora is.” With^heiaine 
look of joy she kisBed her hand to me, and skipped away. I ooiddliet 
follow her, but sat myself down on the st^ to weep over her the 
mieonsdons woe of the broken-hearted. 
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But my mind wandered to Adorn; the instant that her fonn was within 
view of my inward vision, a deep calm came over me, and poured into my 
breast the joys of m world to come, such as 1 had felt in childhood on a 
summer's eve, at the hour of music and prayer. She seemed my lUviuity, 
was omnipresent in my miad^ the director of its laws, its pervading pro- 
vidence, the fountain of its hope, its love. She was a divinity whose 
rule engendered in me the pure and perfect, in whose empire there could 
be no rebellion, no seat of a fallen and unJ^ppy, but only one extended 
sphere of bliss. If evil had ever prevailed within her enchanted dominion, 
she would charm it into slumber; her influence all harmonious, the resist- 
less virtues through which its exercise had force, the fine ideal of attri- 
butes divine, selected without blemish from the mixture of good and evil 
which governs a lovely and immortal world. 

My love was not like that of man, it was adoration ; an hallowed con- 
sciousness &om above ; the contemplataou of objects afiur ; of beauty which 
lingered on the distant horizon ck heaven; of charms unapproachable, 
save to the longings of hope. 

With my eyes drooping towards the ground, the moments fled, but my 
mind was stationary on her. As in former states of intense feeling, the 
enthusiasm increased until its touch thrilled ou those perilous chords 
wliich reason could not harmonise, and whence no sweet internal melody 
could bo drawn. Within the depths of my mind lay an ill-accorded lyre, 
as in the recesses of iEolian caves, which resound not the gentle waftiugs 
of the breeze, but, once opened, ^gorge the hurricane. 

Time was, when, through pride, 1 studied to conceal from the eye 
of mail si;ch dismll region of my inward being ; but it is no dishonour 
to resemble Nature in all things. She has her haunts of eternal winter, 
where devastation alone exists ; or if life springs up within them it is 
monstrous, almost unnatural. And these fca^ul wilds are often found in 


the midst of her most cultivated places. This is the insanity of Nature ; 


and it is only jier loftiest sons w] 
entire proportions. « 


are created after her, to reflect her 


entire proportions. « • 

The whirlwind uproots the mountmn pine, and bears that colossus 
tlirough the airy plams; it diverts the cataract from its fall into the chasm, 
and hurries it in spray to the pasdng clouds ; it drives the rivers back on 
the swollen rills ; it devastates all that summer sweetens. So, in the| 
mind insane, the unbound fancy uproots the tree of knowledge, drives tho^ 
flow of passion into cloudy regions, arrests the tide of sense, and scatters 
its associated thoughts in wild oonfudan* 

While I sat^ the gates of the palace were unclosed, and empty carriages 
drove into the court. I stood up; my musings nve way as the noise 
and bustle of domestics and equipages increased amout me. 1 stood up 
in an Bgonj of ezeitemont lest Adora should bo among the number of 
thosej'rao were to depart Hie inner door of the ps^e was shortly 
opened and two femi 


tihose{wiio were to depart Hie inner door of the psuace was shortly 
opened and two females entered the first carriage, whii^ drove away ; 
they were MdUssa, and her mother^ Dione. 

There was another party also about to quit the mansion; agitated 
within, though outwardly calm, 1 awaited the next scene, and it was not 
long behind— the lemaining caniage drew up. Theonoe the 

steps and disappeared tibow 

This, then, 1 argued, is the Marsino Palace, and ogns of mourning 
outside confimed my suspicion — a hatchment was hmig above the gates. 
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Ckmld I rely oq poor Ginditte, that Adora was there? Who was Adore, 
that she should be thus iutioiately allied with those whom 1 viewed as my 
relations, in die absence of closer tbs? At the questm a thoQght 
struck me, and spuks flew across my eyes from its stimiuil^ blow. 1 
said, should Ippolito be my father’s child, and Dione his mother, is it 
not now oertam, fiom the resemUauoe between the two, and firom the 
same roof affoiding shelter to both, that Dione is likewise Adora’e 
mother ? If I had to resign Melissa, as heing my spiritual sister, how 
much less could I thiuk further of Adora ? 

The doors had not closed. 1 walked forward, and was recognised 1^ 
the domestic as I inquired for the Countess of Marsiuo, and was ushered 
by him into a private room, where Adora sat. My head was steady for 
a moment, as I beheld the only face on earth that was beautiful to me. 
She rose from her seat — she approached me, and my heart in a moment 
filled with a brother’s love. She stood still an instant, raised her arms, 
and uttered, It is he With tiiese words she fell forward. 1 caught 
her in my arms, kissed her with the suppressed affectioii of all thoso 
years, and placed her on a couch, when I was reminded of another, over 
whose sleep I had once leaned with so much unhappiness. Ilow the loss 
of that hour seemed replaced in the present Tnere was now a tear-- 
one tear which grew larger under the lid of Adora’s still closed eyes. 1 
dared not kiss it away ; the brother’s joy was over— was in the backward 
rolling past. 

iEthra entered ; I stood before her, horror-stnick, my nostrils dilated, 
my eyes and mouth open, luy knees shaking I I was about to fly, when 
suddenly she stood steadily before me, fixed her eyes, and fell. I leaned 
over her, forgetting the one I loved for the one I had iiyured, and raised 
her head, while on one knoe I gave her tho support of niy feeble arm. 
At this juncture Giuditta ran into tho room, and with a look of sense and 
love seized the hand of Adora and locked it in mine, while she took 
Aithra to her arm^ and in that embrace restored sanctity \p the impure. 


Chapter XVL 

Ox that day, truly, it pleased Heaven to visit me with divine affliction; 

’ a cloud descended on my soul, and boro me upwards through regions 
where objects of sense wore not Yes, a iivck doud envelope my soul, 
and carried me over the way from this world to that where all is doubt 
and hurry. Strange ; I feel, that, nn recurring to tho period in question, 
my faculties touch on the tender seat of my ilelusion, and, for a moment, 
the old disorder is renewed. But the dangerous emotion is over ; like the 
dying reverberation of a fflscord, the evil has lasted but a few moments ; 
long cnongh to prompt my memory, however, to a rehearsal of each suor 
cessive event. * 

During this visitation I sallied forth into the open country, unconscioiu 
of the presence of my reason. A supernatural impulse jmded nw as if it 
were on its way to the holy sepulchre ; and I followed passively in its 
path. 1 laboured under a loan of sin, which glided on to reodve some 

E romised relief. My body felt unconcerned; it was but the vessel wUkdi 
eld the repentance; and the impulse which it fallowed was imeoiiMibos 
of toil. The oUects of the journey teemed afer, bat their ifflatance to 
dimiuMh , though the means of my progress were unfelt; for the sole 
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emotion was confined to the presence of a glowing qpirit conducting itsdf 
fiom pain. 

I wande||d for many days, and at length sat before moss-grown walla; 
it was the xerrini domain. The once lord of it was no more; but his 
mother and sister lived there in the Lombard |dains; 4Xone the moumer, 
and Melissa the wife of another, and a parent. * There, enshrined amidst 
Corinthian columns and gardens, where the mulberry flourished, and the 
orange grew, dwelt in peace the one I had so loved. There sh^ perhaps, 
thanked Heaven that she had escaped my toils; there she l^sed her 
children, the witnesses of present gratitude. I sat before the moss-grown 
walls, and wept as I thought of we past But away with the recoll^on; 
it overwhelms me again! 

Ippolito was at my side ; when I recognised him I felt that my pil- 
grimage was at an end. I entered the new Ferrini villa ; Dione received 
me with open arms ; I was still her child. I told her ail my troubles ; 
I heard wiw returning joy of the welfare of her daughter, the lofty Duchess 
of Valisneri, whom I saw not With tears she announced to me the 
death of her son, which news I heard with sorrow. 

1 confided to Dione my love for Adora Abarbanel ; by which name I 
made allusion to the beautiful novice. She entered into my views with 
a tone of parental tenderness ; but, though she blessed me and earnestly 

E rayed for my happiness, her looks were expressive of surprise. She, 
owover, continued to assure me of her belief that it was not yet too 
late to claim the hand of the betrothed-— the intended bride of Heaven. 
Her words afiected me deeply; I confided in her as the prophetess 
of my hopes, for whatever me thotight appeared to me certain to be 
accomplished. 

Observing that her countenance was still excited, I inquired why she 
had shown surprise when I mention^ the Signorina Abarbaners name. 
Because,” replied she, 1 am her nearest relation.’’ 

“ How so^?” I said ; my eyes now suffused from emotions of joy and 
wonder, the previouseworas of Dione haVing obliterated my former fears. 

Her late mother was my own sister; she was one of three Ficco- 
lomini,” replied Dione. 

“ What is her real name?” 

“ You know, for you have spoken it already — Adora Abarbanel.” 

“ Is Adora really her name ?” * 

«Itis.” 

1 was astounded ; my mind undenvent an immediate revulsion ; I at 
once thought of what Angus had said to Ippolito in former years, whom 
he then called by Adora’s name. Had he mown her? It must have 
been so, or he could not have pronounced a name which, given her by us 
owing to her likeness to Ippohto, had finaUy proved to be her own. 

“ Has she a brother?” I asked. • 

No,” said Dione^ calmly. 

Do you not know who Ippolijbo is?” said I. 

No.” 

Then my fiither was mistaken.” 

Dione scaroely heeded these words. I added, after a brief silence : 
Have I then your consent to this alliance?” 

If she loves you^ it is not, as I said just now, too late; the veil is not 
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T6t taken. Strange mult of aU my earn! I wIuh at the instanee of 

her father, have h^ her educated for a convent that die might become 

the bride of Heaven, have not the heart after all to vdthhold her from 
** 

you. 

And at that moment her thoughts qintted the world to be with my 
father ; she was in secret prayer. 

Bless you, kind, indulgent, forgiving friend. Where is she to be 
found ? Is she still with ABthro, at Milamf ” 

** How know vou so ? She is ; and the difficulty lies there. She is 
at this time finally consigned to her counn, ABthra, by her father ; in a 
few weeks she becomes a nun.” 

** What can I do ? Oh, advise me !” 

“ I know not how to advise or how to act. She is not allowed to quit 
Milan any more. The visit she lately paid at Florence to Thoonoe was 
the last that was to be permitted, it would be vain, therefore, to 
summon her here.” 

“ Do help me !” 

** Proceed to Milan. See ABthra yourself. Reveal all to her— ehe is 
kind-hearted — and tell her that, whatever Adora determines on as best 
for her own welfare, shall have my blessing.” 

1 w'as sick at heart, and at these words felt all my malady. 

It was I who killed •Morsino,” 1 said, mournfully. 

Dionc looked at me with a glance of severity and pity, the only 
unpleasing look I had ever known in her. 1 sank upon the earth, no 
longer able to sustain myself under so heavy a load of debasement. As 
I lay thus in ashes and sadccloth, I muttered the names ot all I had 
injured, of all I had destroyed. 

Diono raised me, and wept with me. 

1 deserve not Adors,” said 1. She shall pursue in self-denial her 
narrow way to Heaven. 1 will see her no more.” 

I sat silent, and refieoted ooufusedly. • 

** She has not a mother to ^scue her— to save her I Who is her 
father ? When did her mother die ^ • 

** Her father,” said Dioiie, still grieving, is a Spaniard of high con- 
dition ; but, alas ! on one subject, at least, he is insane. He lost my poor 
rister — nay, all his children, except dear Adora — at Reg^o. It must be 
thirteen jtears ago. All were engulphed together.” 

“ By the earthquake ?” 

“ Yes.” • , ’ • 

The earthquake at Reggio — ^thirteen years ago ! My father was 
there. Come here^ Ippolito.” 

“Don Abarbaoel was buried alive,^’ continued Dione, little heeding 
me. “ He succeeded in rescuing himself and Adora only fron| the ruins. 
But his reason forsook him, fei^since that hour he has lived in the belief 
that, like Laurus and his Saviour, he also rose ogaun from the dead.” 

I whispered a few words, but oo^ld not utter, for I felt choked. 
Dione ob^rved my agitation, which was mat, and, not in dm least 
tmderstanding its cause, became alarmed, i had made the diesoveny pf 
Ippolito*s parentage^ and it carried with it the solation of his estnior- 
moary likeness to Ajdoro. Dione had not yet seen him. EUbret 
iog in the ante-room; so I made her a sign to admit bail. 

He entered with calm looks. 
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<< Behold that sweet face/^ said I, wildly t tell me at a glanee who 
it is." 

What means this? ItisAdonu” And die snatched him to her anna 
But on looking again at his face she slighty repelled him, and added 
doabtingiy, '^No, she is xatfaer older; besides, yon would not have 
done so.” 

I desired Ippolito to retire 

You have said enough; noifaiiher proof is to be desired. In mitiga* 
tion of my offenoes^-of all the evil I have done you and yours-^above all, 
in return for your mercifiil forgiveness, reome another child unto your 
heart: Ippolito, brother of Adora!” 

Shortly afterwards 1 communicated to her his touching history. She 
therein heard, for the first time, particulars of how her sister perished ; 

from her heart she rdoiced that my father who had so loved her, 
had closed the eyes of the lost one. 

Diono manifested the deepest fondness for Ippolito, whom she caressed 
with maternal love, and he instinctively returned her aJOTection. She 
obtiuned from him the ready promise that ho would often visit her; but at 
my request she, for tlie present, kept him in the dark respecting liis 
birth. I wished to reserve that knowledge as a surprise for him at his 
first interview with the real Adora. 

1 did not prolong my stay, though fain would I have done so, for I 
observed with concern that Dione was at last altered by time, a change 
now suddenly wrought through long-continued illness. I had a presen- 
timent, which, alas 1 was verified, that I should not see her more. Re- 
stored to heoltii myself by her healing kindness, I departed amid earnest 
and repeated blessings. 

** Come, Ippolito,” 1 said, ‘^you have found a mother in her who has 
ever been otic to me ; and now, assisted by the will of Him in whose 
presence such wonders are wrought, you shall receive a sister. Yes; it is 
possible tbatcthc ties you so longed to realise in me, may yet be in re- 
serve.” 


‘FfStftuIe. 

Chaptsb L 

All glory is not like tha^ of the sun, which dazzles the beholder ; 
there is glofy of a fnilder kind in whic^i the grateful heart delights, whose 
light is soft and thrilling as a mother’s love. Blessed is the mourner 
who feels its rays, and, resigned to what has been ordained, submits cheer- 
fully to the tri w of misfortune. 

From the hour in which I saw that Adora loved me, I ceased to enter- 
tain a thought of wrong; it was impossible for me to feel her love and 
persist in a course of sin. This was the proof of love 1 Having ex- 
perienced it, 1 knew my safety, imd feared no more my father’s terrible 
warnings, which till them had sounded in my ears unceasingly, like the 
oonfessions of a tcmiieaied soul. 

'This gave me a new feeling, a positive taste for the happiness whic^ 
virtue secipes. That happiness I enjoyed ; most truly was I blessed ! 
What love was mine^ that it should be as much greater than I had felt in 
youth, as heaven is greater than earth t 
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But think not that I boost of it; think not that I wodki^ispli^ the 
gloiy which 1 at last inherited, the mild gluaey of love. It was ooinwrsd 
upon me, not as a worldly gift, but that 1 might be enabled throaglt 
its holy light to softer fer mysi^l The career whidi 1 had chosen, or 
rather as 1 now believe, which had been mapped out for me by the hiuid 
of mercy, was not to close thus propitbusly, nor to be thus unduly re* 
wurded. Suffering hadi hitherto b^n my olyect; I had caused othcM 
to pass through its ordeal on my aocouat ; henceforth I was to bo the 
sufferer. 1 was to bear the pangs which others had endured at my 
lianda ; to kam by experience of a novel kind, that although the intellect 
could be no further gratified by garing at the £sce of sorrow, there ware 
yet means inexhaustible of awakening that selfish sorrow— that un* 
dimmed mirror of the past— regret! Ilow else could a soul so fallen 
meet renovation ? Virtue was to be my conqueror ; penitence my path 
to hope; divine mercy my destined portion. If my early life were 
strange, how much more ad was my submquent history. 

A(k>ra, then, was die cousin of J^thra ! In a state of frenzy, 1 had. 
continued at the Marsino Palace until these two fair beings bad recovered 
from their surprise. Adorn, with my assistance, arose, and stood in the 
meekest attitude that love and grief can aMume, her open hands toTOthcr, 
her ryes directed above. The countess was lest nati^; she had more 
self-reliance, less dependence on Heaven. In die presence of Giuditta and 
her cousin she refrained from all further expression of her passion ; she 
respectiHl opinion, and at that moment her sister and Adora stood to her 
in tlie relation of the world. 8hc remembered that she was a woman ; 
that character concerned her much ; that a passion which she could not 
indulge, was worthless in comparison with her good name. It was inex- 
pedient to repeat the abandoned exclamation ; if disposed to do so, the 
chilling touen of prudence set the wavering inclination at rest. Her 
struggle was hysterical ; she breathed hard, and gulped the air. Her 
will paralysed her tongue, but every other muscle of expression spoke 
convulsively. Passion was thus^9]oquent, though sikoced. 

What happened to me after this scene is alr^y related. 

W'hat compensation could I offer to the frail and forgiving £thra for 
my part in the past? To beseech her pardon, and receiving that, to 
implore the forgiveness of Heaven, was my first tliouglit. 1 wrote to 
the LadjlITrivuLno, desired her to proceed to my castle, and invite tlie 
countess and her cousin to visit her there, calling them my relatives and 
friends. 1 told her of my derire t# return to my country, and be united 
to the most adorable of women. 

My relative was of so kindly a nature that I felt sure of her com- 
pHanco; and 1 was right : she was oveijoyed at the prospect I had 
pictured, and wrote by the same conveyance to the countoss as to me. 

1 refrained from calling at the Marsino Palace £or a time:* it was not 
want of love, but of courage, by which 1 was deterred. I put off thk 
restraint, however, on receiving my despatches from Volterra. I bad 
wished, perbaps, to prepare for myself a kss cold receptnm diaii 1 hid a 
right to expe^ considering all — above all, my passion for^smOliheiii^ 
which I could not disguise. 1 hod found out the state of Adara*s feefiogf 
when we bad met last ; the discovery bad helped to diffuse over mjr gqid 
a present calm, a joy vast as tranquil. 1 now hastened to the pplm, 
and was conduct^ to a boudoir, which opened out of the kige 
saloon. 
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The countess was alone; she did not look me in iihe &oe ; and, alto* 
gether, received me fvith more oetemony than conld have been fore- 
seen. 


have received a letter this morning, ” said iBthia, at len^, 
smiling, ^^from the Signora Trivnhdo, inntin^ me and my cousin mto 
Tuscany. I have some scruple in accepting this proposal mm a stran- 
ger, especially from a relative of yours, and that in your own castle, after 
what has so recently transpired^” 

I was silent, knowmg not how best to reply. 

** However,” she continued, it is known in Milan that you were 
driven into the duel without enlanation, and that you conducted yourself 
with g^at generosity during the fatal struggle.” 

I was all astonishment; how could this have been known? 


It may surprise voi^” continued ^thra, that you have not been 
summoned by the authorities to an account of what occurred. It is only 
since we met that I have myself heard the particulars: the second of the 
late count has been a friend to you indeea! When your life was de- 
spaired of, he deposed before the government that, without other cause 
than a suspicion whispered into his ear by the assassin who stabbed you, 
the count had sent you a challen^ to meet him in one hour. This state- 
ment, — ^the cruelty of lus suspicions of me,-— the dissipated life he pur- 
sued in my absence, — ^these circumstances combined, brought the inquiry 
to a speedy issue, and rendered even your appearance unnecessary at that 
time.” 


Strange,” exclaimed I. 

‘‘ One word more,” said the young widow ; “ I thought your behaviour 
harsh at my husband’s tomb, considering how inextricably you were mixed 
up with my misfortunes.” 

What skill, thought 1, has this frail creature exercised in the present 
interview. I sank on one knee, and said, ** Forgive me, my troubles had 
overwhelmed ^y reason.” 

You have my p^on,” she said, and I give it freely, on the under- 
standing that a veil is thrown over the past.” 

O madam !” I replied, glad thus easily to escape her censure, ‘^all I 
ask of you is pardon. Give me but that^ and, forget what else I may, 
your generosity will ever be present to my recoll^tion.” 

I^t us say no more, then,^ on the past,” said the countess, f|^e 9 enting 
with grace and dignity her hand, to which 1 did homage. At ^ same 
moment the door opened; taken by surprise I started back, second 
wing of the door moved in front of me, and hid me for an instant from 
sight. The person who entered embraced the countess before he could 
be warned of my presence. The conversation and manner of the coun- 
tess had bcmn strange ; but this was stranger stiU. She saw my thoughts, 
and, throwing off her confusion witii extimordinaiy readiness^ m i y ** My 
cousin.” 


He was the count's second; butcher cousin ? 

We bowed coldly, but not inimical^. I asked permission to call again 
diortly, glad to gi^ amy, and, dosing the door, passed into the saloon 
which \wL to the staiiiBie. In a second the countess followed, and, 
whispering, ** Call again at thxe^” re&ed once more into her boudoir, 
to jom her couria. 
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BOOKl. 

Ghapteb X. 

THE BANQUETINO-BALL. 

The banqnetinfl^hall lay immedtately under the long gallery, com* 
spondiDg with it in all but height; and though in this resp^t it fell 
Bomev(hat abort o( the mag^iifioent upper room, it waa quite Imy enough 
to admit of a gallery of its own for spectators and minstrela. Great pains 
had been taken in decorating the hall for the ooeasion. Between the 
forest of stags’ horns that branched from the gallery-rails were hung rich 
carpets, intermixed with garlands of flowers ; and baimers, painted with 
the arms of the Asaheton family, were suspended from the corners. Over 
the fireplace, where, despite the advanced season, a pile of turf and wood 
was burning, were hung two panoplies of arms, and above them, on a 
bracket, was set a complete suit of mail, once belonging to Richard 
Assheton, the first possessor of the mansion. On the opppsite wall hung 
two remarkable portraits, the* one representing a rdigious votoress, in a 
loose robe of black, with wide sleeves, holding a rosaij and missal in her 
hand, and having her brow and neck entirely concealed W the wimple in 
which her head and shoulders were enveloped. Such of her featurea as 
could be seen were of extraordinary lovelmesi^ tho^h of a voluptiiias 
cbaractfir, the e^es being dark and languidfinj^, and diaded by long 
lashes, and the lips camation-hued and This was the fair votaress 
Isole de Heton, who brought sueh Randal on the abbey in the reign of 
Henry VI. The other portait was that of an abbot, in the white gomi 
and scapulary of the Cistercian dfder. The oountenanoe was proud and 
stem, but tinctured with melancholy. In a small shield at one comer the 
arms were blasoned--argent, a fess between three mullets, ^le, pierced 
of the field, a crescent for difference-^proving it to be the portrait of John 
Paslew. Both pictures bad been found in the abbot’s lod^gs when 
taken possession of by Richard Assheton, but they owed thsir present 
position to his desoenmt, Sir Ralph, whe, discoveriiig them in an out- 
of-the-way doset^ where they had been oast aside^ and stnudB |dBi thrir 
extraordmary merit, hung tosm up as above statod. * , 

The long oaken taUe^ usually standing in the middle of the bdl» had 
been removed to one nde, to allow free scope fiv dandng and other 
pastimes, but it was still dieted to hospiaUe uses, bring covered with 
TOUXCL 2 G 
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treachers and drinking^-cups, and spread for a mibstantial repast Near it 
stood two carvers, with aprons round their waists, hrandishmg long 
knives, while other yeomen of the kitchen and cellar were at hand to 
keep the trenchers well supplied and the cups filled with strong ide, or 
bragget, as might suit the taste of the guests. Nor were these the only 
festive preparations. The upper part of the hall was reserved for Sir Balpa s 
immediate friends ; and here, on a slightly-raised elevation, stood a cross 
table, spread for a goodly supper, the snowy napeir being ornamented 
with wreaths and ropes of flowers, and shimng with costly vessels. At 
the lower end of the room, beneath the gallery, which it served to sup- 
port, was a Gothic screen, embellishing an open armory, whkh made a 
grand display of silver plates and flagons. Through one of the doorways 
contrived in this screen the May-day revellers were ushered into the hall 
by old Adam Whitworth, the white-headed steward. 

I pray you be seated, good masters, and you, too, comely dames,” 
said Adam, leading them to the table, and assigning each a place with bis 
wand. Fall to, and spare not, for it is my honoured master’s desire you 
should sup well. You will find iliat venison pasty worth a trial, and the 
baked red deer in the centre of the table is a noble dish. The fellow to 


it was served at Sir Ralph’s own table at dinner, and was pronounced 
excellent. 1 pray you try it, masters. Here, Ned Scargill, mind your 
oflEkse, good fellow, and inreak me that deer. And you, Paul Pimlot, 
exercise your craft on the venison pasty.” 

And as trencher after trencher was rapidly filled by the two carvers, 
who demeaned themselves in thehr task like men acquainted with the 
powers of rustic appetite^ the old steward addressed himself to the 


dames. 

What can I do for you, fair mistresses ?” he said. “ Here be sack 
possets, junkets and cream, for such as like them — French pufis and 
Italian puddings, right good, I umrant you, and espedally a^ired by 
my honourable«good lady. Indeed, I am not sure she hath not lent a 
hand herself in their pIrepanitioD. Then* here be fritters in the court 
fashion, made witlf curas of sack posset, eggs, and ale, and seasoned widi 
nutmeg and peppw. You will taste them, I am sure, for they are favou- 
rites with our sovereign lady the Queen. Here Gregory, IKekon— 
beilir yourselves, kMives, and pour forth a cim of sock for each of these 
dames. As youdriM, mistresses neglect not the health of our honourable 
good master , Sii: Ralph and bis lady. It is well ; it is well. 1 will 
convey to them both your dutiful good Visfaes. But I must see all your 
wants scq»plied. Good Dame Opensh|w, you have nought before you. 
Be prevailed upon to taste these dropt raisins or a fend pudding. And 
you, too, sweet Dame Tetiow. Squire Nicholas gave me special caution 
to tidee care gf you; but the iigunetion was unaeeded, as I dbould have 
done so wtdi^ it Another cup of cana;^ to Dame Tedow, Gregory. 
Fin to the brim, knave— -to the very brim. To die healdt of Sqtdre 
Niohedas,” he added, in a low tmie, cs he handed the hrimining goblet to 
the bludiing dame; ^aad be sure and teU him, if he quesdonsyou, that 
I obeyed l£ behetfte to the best of my ability. I pray you taste this 
pippm-jelly, dame. It is as red « nfoiet, but not so red as your lips; or 
some leach of ' almonds vhiidi, lily-white thoi^h it he, ie not to be com- 
pared with the teeth that ehail touch it** 
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hfltrtl mwtBr ftewaid^ jo onm W Imit Ast pmUf mdi 
fro* til* iqnoiie r^ad Dame Tetiow, hnfjhin. 

laay be the xeo^eotuin of gometiiing tf^ to me oj hiai| hro^glit 
to mind bj jonr praenoe,’* lej^lied Adam Wlntwordi» gatfamtij* 

I ean aerre yen in ang^t else, ngn to me, dame. Now, loumsi fill the 
CUM ala or bmgget, at your pkasnre, meston. ^ Dnwkf and stint not, 
and yon will the hitter please your liberal entertaiiier and my hoDomi 


Thus exhorted, the meets set seriously to weatic to fidfil the homtable 
intentions of the pronder of the fisast Cups flowed fiMt and and 
ere long little was left of the venison paafy but the outer eros^ and 
nodnag more than a few fragments ci the baked red deer. The b^tar 
articles then came in for a shwre of attention, and salmon froaa the 
Kibble^ jack, trout, and eels from the Hodder and CaUar, boiled, broiled^ 
stewed, and pickle^ and of delicious flavour, were discus^ with infinite 
relish. Puddings and pastry were left to more delicate stomachs— the 
sdids only being in request with the men. Hitherto^ the demolition of 
the viands had given sufficient employment ; bnt now, the edge of appe- 
tite beginning to be dulled, tongues were unloosed, and much merrtnimt 
prevail More than eighty in number, the gueste were dispersed with- 
out any regard to order; and thus the chief actors in the revel were 
scattered promiaottously about the table, diversifying it with their gay 
costumes. Robin Hom sat between two pretty female morria-danoers, 
whose partnoia had got to the other end of the table; while Ned Hud- 
dlestone^ the representative of Friar Tuck, was equally fortunate, having 
a buxom dame on rither side him, towards whom he distributed his 
fevours with singular impartiality. As porter to the tibbey, Ned made 
faiinself at home, and, next to Adam Whitworth, was perhaps the most 
important personage present, continually roarii^ for me, and pledging 
tiie damsels around liinL From the way he went on, it seemed highly 
probable he would be under the table before supper was over; but Ned 
Huddlcstone^ like the burly pnest whose gown hb wore, had a stout 
bullet-bead, proof against an assaults of liquor ; and tl!;e dopiouB draughts 
ha swallowed, instead of subduing him, only tended to make him more 
i^opoarioos. JBlemed also with lusfy longs, »iu8 shouts of laughter made 
the roof lin^ again. But if the strong liquor failed to make due imprsi**^ 
sion upon him, tiie like cannot be said ofe Jack Boby, who, it wiU be 
remembered, took the part of the Fool, and who, having drunk/>vernnidb, 
mistook die hobly-horse for a real Iteed, and, hi an wort to bestride it^ 
fell headforemost on tlie floor, and, bmojf foimd ineapaUe of risiDg, was 
earned out to an adjoinmg room, and laid on a ben^ This, however, 




ihor ei;^ oftn cnoogh to h ei AteB toeir miitl., non. of tluin t m ut i 
tb. miw for whto th^dnak lAwrntee ffiadood, Mr. Parionr'. I imm 
bod fet ta ntoa ly got next to hi. old flun., 8ak.y Wond.^ irhil. rhd 
BsMan, th» fotwter, irho aaetod .ad Nu^ btoirank 

whaat u ovnlfy tonder iMlinf tuhtutod, had hlnwiM togwdm.^ A 

little beyond diem nt the Badlimn*adb« wd fiemiNon 

Bnrap, wbo^ bhi i Hilf «> hi. good nmaao:^ dnak tpani^y » 

nod irn. conteot to on iwMtmMt. and « boid of m oonii 

firam nboy are termed m this ditoneL Tom the ttd hi. 
companion, dm tdmrm^ ate for dm neat iraik, hot wwt oomwA a t aHto 
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•paring in the matter of drinki thrir eerrieee as nrinstrels being required 
later on. Ibus the yarious guests enjoyed themselves aecordiuff to liieir 
henti and universal hilarity prevailed. It would be stranm indeed if it 
had been otherwise, for, what with the good cheer and the briefat eyes 
around them, the rustics had attained a point of felicity not likdy to be 
surpassed. Of the numerous assemblage more than half were of the 
fiuror sex, and of these the greater portion were young and good-looking ; 
while, in the case of the mfbrria-dancers, their natural charms were 
heightened by their fanciM attire. 

Before supper was half over it became so dark that it was found neces- 
sary to illuminate the great lamp suspended from the centre of the roof, 
while other lights were set on the boem, and two flaming torches placed 
in sockets on either side of the chimney-piece. Scarcely was this accom- 
plished when the storm came on, much to the surprise of the weatherwise, 
who had not calculated upon such an occurrence, not having seen any in- 
dications whatever of it in the heavens. But all were too comfortably 
sheltered, and too well employed, to pay much attention to what was g^ng 
on without, and, unless wnen a flash of lightning more than usually vivid 
dazzled the gaze, or a peal of thunder more appalling ^han the rest broke 
overhead, no alarm was expressed, even by the women. To be sure, a 
little pretty trepidation was now and then evinced by the younger damsels, 
but even this was only done with the view of exacting attention on the 
part of their swains, and never failed in effect. The thunderstorm, 
therefore, instead of putting a stop to the general enjoyment, only tended 
to increase it. However, the last peal was loud enough to silence the most 
uproarious. The women turned pale, and the men looked at each other 
anxiously, listening to hear if any damage had been done. But as nothing 
transpir^, their spirits revived. A few minutes afterwards word was 
brought that the Conventual Church had been struck W a thunderbolt, 
but this was not regarded as a very serious disaster. The bearer of the 
intelligence was littie Jennet, who said ^he had been caught in the ruins 
by the storm, and aft%r being dreadfully frightened by the lightning, had 
seen a bolt strike the steeple, and heard some stones rattle down, after 
which she ran away. No one thought of inquiring what she had been 
doing there at the time, but room was made for her at the supper table 
next to Sampson Ilarrop, while the good steward, patting her' on the 
head, filled her a cup of canary with his own hand, and gave some 
cakes to cat 

Ey dunna see Alizon,” observed the little girl, looking round the 
table, after she had drunk the wine. 

Your sister is not here, Jennet** replied Adam Whitworth, witii a 
smile. ** She is too great a lady for us now. Since she came up with 
her ladyship ftom the gr^n she has been treated quite like one of t^ 
g^estt and has been widking about the garden and ruins all the afternoon 
with young Mistress Dorothy, who has taken quite a f^cy to her. 
Indeea, for the matter of that, all the ladies seem to have taken a fancy 
to her, and she is now closeted with Mistress Nutter in her own room.** 
This was gall and wemnwood to Jennet 

She’ll M hard to please when she goes home again, after playing 
the fine dame here^” pursned the stewar£ 

*‘Then ey hope she’ll never come home again,” rejoined Jennet, q^te- 
foUy, we dunna want fine d a me s i* our poor ootlage.” 
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For mj put I do ooi mndor Afim pleufM tko gmMUUmf^ trib** 
aerved Samfioii Hampb sum sucii paba havo heva tdcan utt bar 
mammn aiid adwcation ; and I muat say aha doea gmt eiodii to har 
instmetoTt bnr veaaons mmeeaasaiy to anontioD, dudi be namdeaa t 
widi I conU 8BJ the Mine tar yon, Jennet; but though yoaVe not defi« 
dent in ability, you ve no peraaveiaQce or pkaanie in atudy.*’ 

** Ey knoa os much os ey care to knoa,’* replied Jennet, an more dHOt 
yo con teadi me, Mester Iiarn^ Wbyes AJiaon always to be thrown i’ 
my teeth F** 

Because die’s ibe best model yon can hove,** rejoined Sampson. 
** Ah, if I'd my own way wi’ ye, lass, I’d mend your temper and laaa- 
oata. But yon come of an ill st^, ye saucy hussy.” 

** £y come fro’ th* same stock as Allzon, oimy hoa*,” said Jennet. 

«< Unluckily, that cannot be denied,’* replied Sampson ; but yon're as 
diflPerent from her as light from darkness.” 

Jennet eyed liim bitterly, and then rose from the table. 

^ Ey’n go,” she said. 

(<Xo— no; sit down," inteiposed the good-natured steward. *^Tha 
dancing and pastimes will bem presently, and you will see your sister* 
She will come down with the ladies.” 


" That's the very reason she wishes to go,” said Sampson Harrop* 
The spiteful little creature cannot bear to see her sister better treated 
than herself. Go your ways, then. It is the bast thing you can do. 
Alizon would blush to see you here.” 

Then ey’n e’en stay an vex her,” replied Jennet, sharply ; ** boh 4^ 
winna sit near yo onny longer, Mester Sampson Harrop, who ca’ yersel 
gentlenuin-usber, boh who are nah gentleman at aw, nor owt liLs it, 
boh merely parish-clerk and schoolmester, an a poor schoolmester to 
boot. Eyn go an sit by Sukey Worseley an Nancy Holt, whom ey see 
yonder.” 

“ You’ve fonnd your match. Master Harrop,” said the steward, laugh- 
ing, as the little girl walked away. * 

** 1 should account it a disgrace to bandy words i^itTi the like of her, 
Adam,” rejoined the clerk, angrily ; but I’m greatly out in my redcon- 
ing if she does not make a second Mother Demdike, and worse cotdd not 
well befal her.” 


Jennet's society could have been very well dispensed with by her two 
friends, but she would not be shaken on. On the oontraiy, jStiding her- 
self in the way, she only determined ithe more [lertiuacioualy to remain, 
and began to exercise all her powers of teating, which have been described 
as considerable, and which on this occasion prored eminently succetsfuL 
And the worst of it was, there was no crushing the plaguy fittle insect ; 
any effort made to catch her only resulting in an escape on her part, and 
a new charge on some undefishded quarter, with sharper stinging, and 
more intolerable buzzing than ever. 

Out of all patience, Sukey Worseley at length exclaimed, ^ should 
loike to see yo swum, crosswise, i’ ih’ Calder, Jennet, as Nance Bedfeme 
war this eftemoon.” ^ 

May be ye would, Sukey,” replied the little girl, boh ey’m nah so 
likely to be tried that w^ as yourself, lau; an if ey war s w um ey dimild 
sink, while yo, wi’ your broad back and shouthers, would be sure to float, 
boA then yo’d be counted a witeh.” 

VOL. XIX. 2 H 
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** Heed her not, Sukej," said Blackrod, unable to nuat a langh, tfaongfa 
the poor girl was greatly discomfited by this personal allusion; ^*ye majr 
ha’ a broad back o’ your own, an the broader the better to my mind, bon 
mey word on’t ye’ll never be ta’en fo’ a witch. Yo’re far too comely.” 

Ibis assurance was a balm to poor Sukey’s wounded spirit, mid die 
replied with a wdl-pleased smile, "Ey hope ey donna £>ok like one, 
Lorry.” 

^ r^ot a bit, lass,” said Blackrod, lifting a huge ale-cup to his lips. 

Your health, sweethearttt 

“ What think ye then o* Wance Redfeme?” observed Jennet. Is she 
neaw comely? — av, comelier far than fat, fubsy Suk^ here; or than 
Nancy Holt, wi’ her yallo hure and frec^et feace ; an yet ye ca* her 
a witch.” 

Ey ca’ thee one, theaw feaw little whean— an the dowter— an gran* 
dowter o’ one— an that’s more,” ofied NandJ^. “ Freckles i’ your own 
feace, ye mismannert minx.” 

** Ne’er heed her, Nance,” said Phil Rawson, putting his arm round 
the angry damsel’s waist, and drawing her gently down. ‘‘ Every one to 
his taste, an freckles and yellow hure are so to mine. So dunna fret about 
it, an spoil your protty Ups wi* pouting. Better ha’ freckles o’ your feace 
than spots o* your heart loikc that ill-favort little hussy.” 

Dunna offend her, Pliil,” said Nancy Holt, noticing with alarm the 
malignant look fixed upon her lover by Jennet. She’s dawn^rous.” 

Firriips tak hcr!*^ rcpUed Phil Rawson. ** Boh who the dule’s 
that ? Ey didna notice him eforc, an he’s neaw one o’ our party,” 

The latter observation was occasioned by the entrance of a tall per- 
sonage, in the garb of a Cistercian monk, who issued from one of the 
doorways in the screen, and glided towards the upper table, attracting 
general attention and misgiving as he proceeded. His countenance was 
cadaverous, his lips livid, and his eyes black and deep sunken in their 
sockets, with aHbistro-coloured circle around them. His frame was meagre 
and bony. What reifiained of hair on bis head was raven black, but 
either he was bald* oi;i^ the crown, or carried his attention to costume so 
for as to adopt the priestly tonsure. His forehead was lofty and sallow, 
and seemed stamped, like his features, with profound gloom. His gar- 
ments were faded and mouldering, and materially contributed to his 
ghostly appearance. 

Who IS, it?” cried Sukey and Nance together. 

But no one ODuld answer tne (juesdon. 

He dusna look loike a bein’ o* this world,” observed Blackrod, 
gaping with alarm, for the stout keeper was easily assailable on the side 
of superstition ; ** an there is a mowdy air about him that gies one the 
shivers to see. Ey’ve often heerd say the abbey is faaanted; an that 
pale-feaced chap looks loike one o th’ owd monks risen fro’ his grave to 
join our reveL” 

** An see, he looks this way,” cried Phil Rawson. ** What flaming 
oen ! they mey the very flesh crawl o’ one’s booana.” 

^ Is it 0 gnost, Lony ?” said Sukey, drawing nearer to the stalwart 
keeper. 

** By th* maskins, lass, qr 'eonna tell,” replied Blackrod ; ** boh whot- 
ever it be, ey’ll protect ye.” 

Tak care o* me, P^” ejaculated Nancy Holt, pressing close to her 
lover’s side. 
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** Eigli» that I win,” rojoined the forester. * 

Ej duona care for ^osts so long os 70 are near me^ Phil»** said 
Nanw, tenderly. 

“ ften ey*n merer leave ye, Nance/’ replied Phil. 

Crfaost or not/’ said Jennet, who bad been oooumed in regarding Am 
new comer attentively, ** ey'n go an speak to it Ey’m nan afoe^ if 
yo are.” 

Eigh do, Jennet that’s a brave littl^lass,” said Blackrod, glad to be 
rid of her in any way. j. 

" Stay!” cried Adam Whitworth, oomingnp at the moment and over- 
hearing what was said ; you must not go near the gentleman. I will 
not have him molested, or even spoken with, till Sir Ralph appears.” 

Meanwhile, the stronger, without returning the glances fixM upon him, 
or deigning to notice any of the company, pursued his way, and sat 
down in a chair at the upper table. 

But his entrance had been witnessed by others besides the rustic guests 
and servitors. Nicholas and Richard Asshetou chanced to be in the gal- 
lery at the time, and greatly struck by the singularity of his appearance, 
immediately descended to make inquiries respecting him. As they ap- 
peared below, the old steward advanced to meet them. 

** Who the devil have you got there, Adam ?” asked the squire. 

** It {Misseth mo almost to tell you, Master Nicholas,” replied the 
steward ; and not knowing whether the gentleman be invitea or not, 
I am fain to wait Sir Ralph's pleasure in regard to him.” 

Have you no notion who he is ?” inquired Richard. 

All I know about him may be soon told, Master Richard,” replied 
Adam. He is a stranger in these parts, and bath very recently taken 
up his abode in Wiswall llall, which has been abandoned of late year^ as 
you know, and suffered to go to decay. Some few months ago an aged 
couple from Colne, named licwit, took possession of part of the hall, and 
were suffered to remain there, though old Katty Hewit, gr Mouldheels, 
as she is familiarly termed by the common folk, is^n no very good rejmte 
hereabouts, and was driven, it is said, from Colne, owing to her practices 
as a witch. Bo that as it may, soon after these Ilewits were settled at 
Wiswall, comes this stranger, and fixes himself in another part of the ball. 
How he lives no one can tell, but it is srid he rambles all night long, like 
a troubled spirit, about the deserted rooms, attended by Mother Mould- 
heels ; while in the daytime he is never seen.” 

Can he be of sound mind ?” gske^ Richard. * 

Hardly so, I should think, Master Richard,” replm the steward. 

As to who he may be there are many opinions; and some aver he is 
Francis Paslew, grandson of Francis, brother to the abbot, and being a 
‘ Jesuit priest — for you know the Pai^ws have all strictly adhered to the 
old faith, and that is why they have fled the country and abandoned 
their residence— he is obliged to keep Umself concealed.” 

If such be the case, he must be praased indeed to venture here,” ob- 
served Nicholas; ** and yet I am half inclined to credit the report ^Look 
at him, Dick. He is the very image of the old abbot” ^ " 

Yon portrait might have been painted for him,” said Richard,^ 
at the picture on the wtdl, and from it to the monk as he qKflce ; the 
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Thoro is an old monastic lobe iqHstaua m the docet adjoimog^ the 
Idem occupied by Mistrem Nntler/’ obi^ed die stewaid^ odd to Im the 
garment in which Abbot Paslew suffered death. Some etaina ase upoB 
it, supposed to be the blood of the wizard Demdike, who perished in an 
eztracndiiiaiy manner on the same day.*’ 

have seen it,** cried Nicholas, <^aod the monk’s habit looks pie* 
cisely like it; and if my eyes deceive me not, is stained in the same 
manner.’* ^ 

I see the spots plainly qu the breast,” cried Richard. How can ho 
have procured the robe 

** Heaven only knows,” replied the old steward. It is a veiy strange 
occurrence.” 

1 will go question him,” said Richard. 

So saying, he proceeded to the upper table, accompanied by Nicholas. 
As they drew near, the stranger arose, and fixed a grim look upon 
Rioharo, who was a little in advance. 

is the abbot’s ghost!” cried Nicholas, stopping, and detaining his 
oousin. ** You shall not address it.” 

During tho contention that ensued, the monk glided towards a side 
door at tho upper end of the hall, and passed through it. So general 
was the consternation that no one attempted to stay him, nor would any 
one follow to see whither he wcMit. Released, at length, from the strong 
grasp of the squire, Richard rushed forth, and not returning, Nicholas, 
after the la{)sc of a few minutes, went In search of him, but came back 
presently, and told the old steward he could neither find him nor the 
monk. 

** Master Richard will be hack anon, 1 dare say, Adam,” he remarlmd ; 
** if not, I will make further search for him. But you bod better not 
mention this mysterious occurrence to Sir Ralph — at all events, not until 
the festivities are over, and the ladies have retired. It might disturb 
them. I fear Jiho appearance of this monk bodes no good to our family ; 
and what makes it woi^^c is, it is not tho 'first ill omen that has befallen 


us to-day. Mastsr Richard was unlucky enough to stand on Abbot 
Paalew's grave !” * 

Mercy on us ! that was unlucky indeed !” cried Adam, in great 
trepidation. Poor dear young gentleman. Bid him take especial 
care of himself, good Master Nicholas. I noticed just now that yon 
fearsome monk regarded him more attentively than you. Bid him be 
careful, 1 cofijqfe you, sir. But here qpmes my honoured master aud his 
guests. Hero, Gregory, Dickon, bestir yourselves, knaves, and serve 
sui^r at the upper table in a trice.” 

Any apprehenstoiis Nicholas might entertain for Richard were at this 
moment i^ved, for as Sir Ralph and his guests came in at one door, the * 
young man entered by another. He lookra deathly pale. Nicludas 
his finger to his lips in token of silence— a gesture which the other ng^ 
sified that he understood. , 

Sir Ralph and his guests having taken their places at the taUe^ an 
excellent and pl^tifU repast speedily set beiore them ; and if they 
did not do quite sndh ample justice to it as the hnngiy rustics at tfate 
kmer bomd had done to die good things provided for them, the cook 
could not reasonably oomplam. No allusion whittever bring made to dm 
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meat atnoge ominenoe» the ehmAilness of tfie omjpany wai unititer- 
n^d; iMitthexioiaetik tbeknrerpartrfthefaeUbedinegmtmeime 
8DMkied> pertly out of res^t to the boat^ end pfird>[ in oomoqniuioe of 
the aleru oooeiMnied by me iuf^KMMKi eimmetiml visitetkm, Richevd 
oontimied silent and preoccupied, and neitner ate nor drank ; but Niobobii 
appearing to think bis courage would be best sustained by an extra allow* 
ance of clary and sack, applied himself frequently to the goblet with that 
▼iew, and ere long his spirits improved go wonderfully, and his natinal 
boldness was so much increased, tliat he was ready to confront Abbot 
Paslew, or any other abbot of them all, wherever they might dmnee to 
cross him. In this enterprising fmine of mind he drew Richard aside 
and questioned him as to what had taken place in his pursuit of the 
mysterious monk. 

You overtook him, Dick, of course ?’* he said, “ and put it to him 
roundly why he came hither, where neitlicr ghosts nor Jesuit priests, 
whichever he may be, are wanted. What answered he, oh ? Would I 
had been there to interrogate him ! lie sliould liavo declared how he 
became possessed of that old xnothcaten, blood-stained, monkish mwn, 
or 4 would have unfrocked him, oven if he had proved to be a skeleton. 
But 1 interrupt you. You have not told me what occurred at the inter* 
view ?" 

There was no interview,’^ replied Kichartl, gravely. 

“No interview!” echoed Nicholas. “’8bh>od, manl — ^but I must be 
careful, for Doctor Ormerod and Parson Dewhurst are within hearing, 
and may lecture me on the wantonness and profanity of swearing. By 
Saint Gregory do Northbury ! — no, that*8 an oath too, and what is worse, 
a ||k)ish oath. By— -I liave several tremendous iinprecaiions at my 
tonne's end, bnt they shall not out. It is a sinful propensity, and must 
be controlled. In a word, then, you let him escape, Dick 

If you were so anxious to stay him, I wonder you came not with 
mo,” replied Richard ; “ but you now hold very dificreiit janguage from 
what you used when I quitted abe hall.” ^ 

“Ah, true — right, Dick,’' roplted Nicholas; “my sentiments have 
undergone a wonderful change since then. 1 now fegret having stopped 
you. By xny troth ! if 1 meet that confounded monk again, he s^l 
give a good account of himself, I promise him. But what said he to 
you, Dick ? Make an end of your story.” 

“ 1 have not begun it yet^” replieil Rlctiard ; “ but pay attention, and 
you shall hear what occurred. JWhen 1 rushed fordi,^th^ monk had 
already gained the entrance-hall. No one was within it at the time, all 
the serving-men being busied here with the feasting. 1 summoned him 
to stay, but he answered not, and, still grimly regarding me, glided 
toward the outer door, which (I know not by what chance) stood open, 
and passing through it, closedrit upon roe. This delayed mb a moment ; 
arid when I got out, he had already descended the steps, and was moving 
towards the garden. It was bright pioonlight, so 1 could see him 
tinctly. And mark this, Nicholas — the two great bloodhounds were 
running about at lorge in the court-yard, but they slunk off, as if alarmed 
at his appeacanoe. The monk had now gain^ the and #as 

shaping tus course swiftly towards the milled Conventual Chnrab. DefriPP- 
nuned to overtake him, 1 quickened my pace; but he gained the old hue 
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before me, and threaded the broken aiales with noudeae celerity. In ^ 
choir he paused and confroDted me. When within a few yarda of liiin, 
I pauaed, arrested by bis fixed and terrible eaze. Nicholas, his look 
Jri>ze my blood. I would have spoken, bat I coaid not My tongue 
dove to the roof of my mouth for very fear. Before I could shake off 
this apprehension the figure raised its hiad menacingly thrice, and passed 
into tne Lacy Chapel. As soon as he was gone my courage returned, 
and I followed. The little chapel was brilliantly illuminated by the 
moon ; but it was empty. I could only see the white monument of Sir 
Heii^ de Lacy glistening in the pale r^iance.” 

** I roust take a cup of wine after this horrific relation,’* said Nidiolos, 
replenishing his goblet. It has chilled my blood, as the monk’s icy 
gaze froze yours. Body o' me ! but this is strange indeed. Another 
oath. Lord help me ! — I shall never get rid of the infernal — I mean, 
the evil habit. Will you not pledge me, Dick ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

You are wrong,” pursued Nicholas — decidedly wrong. Wine 

f laddeneth the heart of man, and restoreth courage. A short while ago 
was downcast as you, melancholy as an owl, and timorous as a kid, but 
now I am resolute as an eagle, stout of heart, and cheerful of spirit ; and 
all owing to a cup of wine. Try the remedy, Dick, and get nd of your 
gloom. You look like a death's head at a festival. What if you nave 
stumbled on an ilUomened grave ! What if you have been banned by a 
witch ! What if you liave stood face to face with the devil— or a ghost ! 
Ilecd them not ! Drink, and set care at defiance. And not to gainsay 
my own counsel, 1 shall fill my cup again. For, in good sooth ! this is 
rare clary, Dick; and talking of wine, you should taste some 
wondeiful Rhenish found in the abbot's cellar by our ancestor, Riffiiupd 
Assheton — a centuiy old, if it lie a day, and yet cordial and corrobo* 
rative os ever. Those monks were lusty tipplers, Dick. 1 sometimes 
wish I had been an abbot myself. I should nave made a rare father 
confessor, especially tc^ a pretty penitenti- Here, Gregoiy, hie thee to 
the master cellar<^, and bid him fill me a goblet of the old Rhenish-— the 
wine from the ahbotVi cellar. Thou understandest— or, stay, better bring 
the flask. 1 have a profound respect for the venerable bottle, and would 
pay iny devoirs to it. Hie away, good fellow.” 

“ You will drink too much if you go on thus,” remarked Richard. 

Not a drop,” rejoined Nicholas. ** I am blithe as a lark, and would 
keep BO. That is why I drink, to return to our ghosts. Since 
this place must be haunted, 1 would it were visited by spirits of a livelier 
kind than old Paslew. There is Isolc de Heton, for instance. The fair 
votaress would be the sort of ghost for me. I would not turn my back on 
her, but face her manfully. Look at her picture, Dick. Was ever coun- 
tenance sweater than hers — lips more temptmg, or eyes more melting ? 
Is she not adorable ? Zounds I” he exclaimed suddenly pausing, ood 
staring at the portrait — would you believe it, Dick ? The Isde 
winked at me— I’ll swear she did. I mean, I will venture to affirm upon 
oath, if required, that she winked.” 

Pshaw!” exclaimed Richard. <^The fumes of the wine have 
mounted to your brain, and disordered it.*' 

No such thmg,” cried Nicholas, regarding Hhe picture as steadily 
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ai lie ccmid; "allege hering at me now. By the Queen of Paphos I 
anodier wink. Nay, if you doubt me, watra her well youtaem A 
pleasant adyenture mis— ha, haP 

** A truce to this drunken feoieiy,” cried Bichard, moving away* 
“Drunken! 'Sdeath! recal that epithet, Dick/’ cried Nicholas, an* 
grily. “ I am no more drunk than yourself, you do^. 1 can walk as 
steadily, and see as plainly as you ; and I will maintain it at the iKnnt 
of the sword, that the eyes of that pictare have lovingly regarded me ; 
nay, that they follow me now.” 

A common delusion with a portrait,” said Richard ; “ they appear to 
follow me.” 

“ But they do not uink at you as they do at me,” said Nicholas ; 
“ neither do the lips break into smiles, and display the pearly teeth be- 
neath them, as occurs in my case. Grim old anbots frown on you, but 
fair, though frail, votaresses smile on me. I am the favoured mortal, 
Dick.” 

“Were it as you represent, Nicholas,” replied Richard, gravely, “1 
should say, indeed, that some evil principle was at work to lure you, through 
your passions, to perdition. But I know they are all fancies enj^ndeiw 
by your heated brain, which, in your calmer moments, you will discard, as 
I discard them now*. If I have any weight with you, I counsel you to 
drink no more, or you will commit some mad foolery, of which you will 
be ashamed hereafter. The discreetcr course would be, to retire alto- 
gether, and for this you have anrnle excuse, as you will have to arise 
betimes to-morrow to set out for rendle Forest with Master Potts.'* 
“Retire!” exclaimed Nicholas, bursting into a loud contemptuous 
“ I like counsel, lad. Yes, I will retire when I have finished 
the old monastic Hhenish which Gre^ry is bringing me. I will retire 
when I have danced the Morisco with the May Queen — the Cushion 
Dance with Dame Tetlow — and the brawl with the lovely Isole do lleton. 
Another wink, Dick. By our Lady! she assents to my proposition. 
When I have done nil this, anif somewhat more, It will be time to think 
of retiring. But I have the night before me, Dick^dot to be spent in 
drowsy unconsciousness as thou reeommendcst, but in active, pleasurable 
enjoyment. No man requires less sleep than I do. Ordinarily, I * retire,* 
as thou terniest it, at ten, and rise with the sun. In summer 1 am abroad 
soon after three, and mend that if thou i^anst, Dick. To-night I shall 
seek my couch about midnight, and yet I'll warrant mo I .shall bo the 
first stirring in the abbey, and in ifny case I shall bo in the saddle before 
thee.” 

“ It may he,” replied Richard, “ but it was to preserve you from ex- 
travagance to-night that I volunteered advice, which from ray knowledge 
of your character I might as well have withhold. But leUmc caution 
you on another point. Dance* with Dame Tetlow or any other dame 
you please — dance with the fair Isole de Heton, if you can prevail upon 
her to descend from her frame and give you her Wid ; but I object- 
most decidedly object — to your dancing with Alizon Device.” ^ 

“ Why so?” cried Nicholas — “why should I not dance with wliom^I 
please? And what right hast thou to forbid me Alison ? Troth, 1^ 
art thou so ignorant of human nature as not to know that forlridden firm 
is the sweetest? It hatlT ever been so since the fall. I am now only the 
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mote bent upon dandoff with the piohibited dameeL Bat 1 woold fin 
know the princ^ on wmh thon ereetert thyself into her goardian. Is 
it because she fainted when thy sword was crossed with that hot-headed 
fool, Sir Thomas MetcaMSe, that thoa flatterest thyself she is in lore with 
thee? Be not too sure of it» Dick Man^ a timid wench has swooned 
at the sight of a naked weapon, without hmng enamoured of the swofds* 
man. The fainting proves nothing. But grant she loves thee— what 
then ? An end must speedily tame of it, so better finish at once, befim 
she be entangled in a mesh from which she cannot be extricated without 
danger. For hark thee, Dick, whatever thou roayst tUnk, 1 am not so 
far gone that I know not what I say, neither is my vision so mudi 
obscured that I see not some matters plainly enough, and I understand 
thee and Alison well, and see through ye both. This matter must go no 
furtlier. It has gone too for already. After to-night you must see her 
no more. I am serious in this — serious inter pocula^ if such a thing can 
be. It is necessary to observe caution, for reasons that will at once occur 
to thee. Thou canst not wed this girl — then why trifle with her till her 
heart be broken.” 

“ Broken it shall never be by me!” cried Richard. 

But I tell you it will be broken, if you do not desist at once,” re* 
joined Nicholas. I was but jesting when I said I would rob you of her 
m the Morisco, though it would be charity to both, and spare you many 
a pang hereafter were I to put my threat into execution, fifowever, 1 
I navM soft heart where aught of love is concerned, and having pointed 
out tlW risk you will incur, I shall leave you to follow your own devices. 
But, mr Alizoirs soke, stop in time.” 

^‘You now speak soberly and sensibly enough, Nicholas,” replied 
Richard ; and I thank you heartily for your counsel, and if I do not 
follow it by withdrawing at once from a pursuit which may appear to 
you hopeless, if not dangerous, you 'ivill, I hope, give me credit for bemg 
actuated by wifrthy motives. 1 will at once, aud frankly, admit that I 
love Alizon, and loving* her, you may rest assured I would sacrifice my 
life a thousand times^ rather than endanger her happiness. But there is 
a point in her history with which, if you were acquainted, it might alter 
your view of tlie ca.se ; but this is not the season for its disclosure, neither, 
I am bound to say, does the circomstance so materially alter the appa- 
rent posture of atTairs as to regiove all difficulty. On the contrary, it 
leaves an insurmountable obstoclo behind it.” 

“ Are you wise, then, in genng on asked Nicholas. 

I know not,” answered Richard, ** but I feel as if I were the sport of 
fate. Uncertain whither to turn for the best, I leave the disposition of 
my course to chance. But alas !” he added, sadly, ** all seoins to point 
out that this meeting with Alizon will be my last.” 

“ Well, cheer up, lad,” said Nicholas. “ These afllictions are hard to 
bear, it is true; but somehow they are got over. Just os if your horse 
should fling you in the midst of » hedge when you are making a flying 
leap, j'ou get scratched aud bruised, but you scramble out, and in a day 
or two are on your legs again. Love breaks no bones^ that’s one 
comfort. When at your age I was desperately in love— not with IMBs- 
tress Nicholas Assheton, Heaven help the fond soul ! but with— never 
mind witli whom— but it was not a very prudeul match, and so, in my 
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worlds wisdom, I was obliged to cry oiF. A sad bonnets it wes« I 
thought 1 should have died of it, and i made quite sure that the devoted 
girl would die first, in which case we were to occupy the same nave* 
But I was not driven to such a dire extremity, for, before I had kept 
house a week. Jack Walker, the keeper of Downham, made his appear- 
ance in m V room, and after telling me of the misehibf done by a pair of 
otters in toe Ribble, finding me in a vei^ desponding state, ventured to 
inquire if I had heard the news. Expecting to hear of the death of the 
fi>rl, 1 prepiged myself for an outburst of grief, and resolved to give imme- 
diate directions for a double funeral, when he informed mo — w^t do yoa 
think, Dick? — that she was going to be married to himself. I recovered at 
once, and immediately went out to hunt the otters, and rare sport wc liad. 
But here comes Gregory witli the famous old Rhenish. Better take a cup. 
Dick. This is the best cure for the heartache, and for all other aclies ana 
grievances. Ah ! glorious stuff — miraculous wine,” ho added, smacking 
his lipswitli extraordinary satisfaction, after a deep draught; “those worthy 
fathers were excellent judges. I have a great reverence for them. But 
where can Alizon be all this while ? Supper is well-nigh over, and the 
dancing and pastimes will commence anon, and yet she comes not.'’ 

“ She is here,*’ cried Richard. 

And as he spoke Mistress Nutter and Alizon entered the hall. 

Richard endeavoured to read in the young girfs countenance some in- 
timation of what had passed between her and Mistress Nutter, but he 
only remarked that she was paler than before, and had traces of anxiety 
about her. Mistress Nutter also looked gloomy and thoughtful, and 
tlicre was nothing in the manner or deportment of either to lead to the 
conclusion that a discoveiy of relationship between them had taken place. 
As Alizon moved on, lier eyes met those of Richard; but the look was 
intercepted by Mistress Nutter, who instantly called off her daughter’s 
attention to herself ; and while the young man hesitated to join them, 
his sister came quickly up to him, and drew him away in janothcr direc- 
tion. Left to himself, Nicholas tossed off another cuji of the niirac*ulou8 
Rhenish, which improved in flavour as he discussed itf and then placing 
a chair opposite the portrait of Isole de Ileton, filled a bumper, and 
uttering tlic uaino of the fair votaress, drained it to her. This time ho 
w'as quite certain ho received a significant glance in return, and no one 
being near to contradict him, he went on indulging the idea of an amor- 
ous understanding between himself and tfio picture, till bo lind finished 
the bottle, and obtained as many ogles as ho swallowed *draiighi3 of 
wine, upon which he arose and staggered pff in search of Dame Tetlow. 
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BY COBNELIUS COLVILLE, 


That vague, undefinable, ever-courted, ever-pursued will-o’-the-wisp 
kind of tiling, which iM>me men call Fortune, and others Chance, has firom 
the time of the Caesars, even to the present day, generally been allowed 
to be capricious. With what ^th and justice she has been charj^ 
with a certain obliquity of vision, and a peculiar and undiscriminating 
way in dealing out her favours to the sons of men, it is beside our pur- 
pose to determine. There are certainly grave charges against her, but I 
Wieve there is no man on whom she has bestowed any mark of her 
kindness who has not evinced the most lively respect for her judgment. 
This fact is naturally suggestive of the following question : — Are not the 
carpers the disappointed and unsuccessful wooers ? 

1 am not aware tliat the village of Rumbicdike, in Yorkshire, was 


ever iiitnous for any particular characteristic. Antiquarians have never 
instituted any ieanied inquiries in its vicinity, and the picturesqueness of 
its scenery has seldom invited travellers or valetudinarians to pay it a 
visit. It is, nevertheless, the scene of the present narrative, and the 
birthplace of its hero. 

“ Ben, Ben,” cried one morning the bluff, jolly, red-^aced landlord of 
tbe Pigeon and Snipe, os be issued in bis Bhirt-sleevos, and with a short 
white apron fastened to the front of his person, from the most frequented 
hostelry in the place. 

Here I am, guv’nor,” replied a man with a pitchfork in his hand, 
emerging from an adjoining stable. This was Poppinjay, the ostler. 
Ho was dressed in a pair of soiled fustian trousers, faded black cotton 
velvet waistcoat, with glass buttons and calico sleeves, which precluded 
the necessity of his wearing a coat — a piece of economy much practised 
by the class tq which ho belonged. His head was covered with a rough 
hairy cap, of a circular form, and without any peak. 

Here’s a letter for you,” said the laudlord. 

“A what?” ‘ 

“A letter.” 

1 niver hard o* syke o’ Uiing. A letter for Ben Poppinjay ! Ho, 
ho, ho ! We’ll be boon to hae tiiunner and leeglitning, or sunimat varry 
wondeifid, I’se getting so mighty consequential. Dash my buttons, 1 
doant thiuk'I can read it, efter all. Just break t’ seal, maister, and tell 
us whats't aboot, will ’ee ?” 

The letter was accordingly opened, and these were its contents : 


** London, Chancciy-lanc. 

“ SiK, — We are instructed by our correapondents, Messrs. Reynard and 
Ferrit, of Jlimaica, West Indies, to inform you that the death of your 
uncle, Mr. Michael Poppinjay, toqjc place m that island on the 3rd of 
October last, and that by his will you are appointed sole heir to the whole 
of his estate. We shall be glad if you will come up to town as early as 
possible, to arrange wi A us as to the disposal of nis property and the 
winding up of his affidrs. 

We are, Sir, your obeditot servants, 

SriDEB, Webi and Spideil 


B. Poppiigay, Esq., Rombledike.” 
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** There, Ben — there — there’s a letter worth the postage, eh?** diouted 
the excited landlord. 

If it beant ower much trouble, maister, Fd loike to hae it read owat 
again. I doaut exzackly understand it, you see.” 

“ Ay, to be sure — to be sure. FU read it over egam.” 
lie a rum joke tliat, maister/' said Ben, scratching his head, after 
the letter had been rend a second time. 

“ I think it’s a very lucky one.” * 

** Ay, ay, it s not amiss. But dang it I shall niver knaw whot to 
mak o* t’ money.” 

** You’ll find plenty o’ use for it, tliere’s no fear o’ that.” 

“ But what’s to be done wn’ these ’toniy chaps ? Fse not used wi’ 
transacting bisness ui’ syke as them, and I'd rayther not go to Liinnoil 
about it.” 

“ I’ll go myself, Ben. FU put things right for you, for, mayhap, Fva 
had a little more ex]>erience in these consaims than you.’ ’ 

That’ll be the varry thing, zur ; you can manage it better than ine^ 
no doot.” 

The matter was am)rding]y so arrangeil, and Mr. Poppinjay’s patron, 
after as little delay as possible, was on bis road to London. 

About half a mile from the village of llumbledike, upon a slight eleva* 
tion, and surrounded by pleasant grounds, stands a large lioiiBO, the pro- 
perty of Meredith Wolkeringham, Esq. ; it is called ** Starch Hall.” 
Walkeringhnm, by the way, accumulated his money by manufacturing 
starch — hence “ Starch Hall.” There is an air of exactness and uni- 
formity about the place that ap[>ears odd and remarkable to a casual 
observer. There does not appear to be a pebble on the carriage-drive out 
of its plaice, nor a blade of grass on the lawn the hundredth part of an 
inch longer than it should be. Eveiy hedge seems to have been cut by a 
matbematiciaii, and every tren^, you would suppose, had been restricted to a 
certain development. The houfc is of a quadrangular form, but there 
are no wings — no projections to destroy the barinon^ of the building. 
The entrance is in the centre, and has an equal number of windows on 
each side. The window-blinds are drawn down every morning to exactly 
the same extent, and when one is drawn up, the others are drawn up 
likewise. The gardens behind the house present the same regularity-— 
the beds and walks look os if they had l>e#n laid out with a compass and 
measured off with a three-feet rule. Everything seems to Stiff- 

stiff — very formal and the dog in the yard, you would imagine, only 
barks on stated occasions. 

The news of Mr. Ponpinjay’s good fortune ^read rapidly through the 
village, and amongst those tliat called upon him at his residence to con* 
gratulate him, was Meradith '\^alkcrinp^ham, Esq., of “ Stardi HalL” 

“ Mr. Poppinjay,” said Mr. Walkenagham, “ allow me to-express the 
unbounded pleasure which Mrs. Wsdkeringham and myself have expo* 
ricnced at the news of your accessiod to fortune hy the death of your 
much-lamented uncle in Jamaica— one of the West India islands.’* 

“ Thank’ee, xur — thank’ee.” 

I trust,’* pursued Mr. Walkerioghim, ** that this huge fortone^ 
this vast amount of wealth— will detmoine you to move in that sphero 
to which it win necessarily ^ve you access, and cause you to finsake tiM 
society to which you have mthe^ been aoeustoined.*’ 

2 i2 
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<< We’ll eee aboot that, squire ; well see aboot that*’ 

Remember, Poppinjay, I speak to you as a friend and as a coun- 
sellor.” 

Sartinly, lur— ^artinly.” 

Have you resolved how you shall dispose of this wealth 7 * 

Not yet.” 

The safest place in which yon can invest it is the British funds. 
They afford you a moderate interest and good security ; and our consti- 
tution being happily founded on a firm basis, they ore not liable to any 
serious fluctuations.” 

<< ril think aboot it, Mr. Walkeringham.” 

** Reflect seriously upon the advice I have given you, Poppinjay ; for 
the present, farewell.” 

In a short time the affairs of the deceased Mr. Poppinjay were wound up, 
and when all expenses against the estate had been paid, there remained a 
sum of between five and six thousand pounds. A very large portion of 
this money was lodged in the funds, and the interest thereof yielded Mr. 
Poppinjay a very pretty income. Of course he looked upon it as an 
enormous revenue, but the world will not think him a modem Croesus for 
all that. This sudden transition worked, you may be sui'e, a considerable 
change in him. His new iiosition, nevertneless, had disadvantages, and 
many of them annoyed him sorely. When it was suggested to him that 
he should wear clothes befitting his new station in life, he was not a little 
angry, I warrant you ; and it was only by the earnest solicitation of Mr. 
Walkeringham that he could he prevailed upon to relinquish his long 
brown coat, striped waistcoat, &c., and dou a suit of spick and span black 
clothes, made according to the most approved fashion. He certainly 
found himself very uncomfortable the first time ho put them on. He 
was always diving into the wrong pl«ices for the pockets, and searching 
for buttons where there were none. 

The high ktaudiiig of Mr. Walkeringham prevented that gentleman 
from associating yvith any of the ioliabitants of Rumbledike, there being 
no family in the vUkvge to whom he considered he would be justified in 
extending the hand of friendship, or of admitting, on terms of equality, 
within the walls of his mansion. He had laid it down as an axiom, that 
consistency of conduct should, in oil the relations of life, be strictly re- 
garded. Nothing could haYe*appeaFed to him more irre^ar — ^more out 
of order, than for a person of affluence to hold commumcarion with one 
in a humbler walk of life. * 

The sudden influx of wealth upou Mr. Poppinjay induced Mr. Walker- 
ingham to court Uie friendship of that gontlemau. About this time he 
hid visitors at ” Starch Hal4” and he deemed the present to be a favour- 
able opportauity to invite Poppinjay to^ spend a day with him there. 
Besides, the wealth of Poppinjay woidd add to his own importance^ and 
if that individual kept his own counsel, he would no doubt be taken for 
a plain countiy gentleman. 

It will be unnecessary to inform the reader that honest P<^puijay, 
whatever other qualifications he might possess, was not very well adapM 
for what is cailea genteel society. The etiquette of the stable was not 
exaedy sbmlar to that of the mwing-room ; pad the oompany i^t he 
was in the habit of meeting at the Pigeon and Snipe” lather differed 
from that he was introduce to at Sta^ Hull.” 
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Mrs. Walkeringhaiii, in her manner, was like her hnsband^-^tiff and 
punctilioiu. The vuitor 0 who were partaking of the hoqntality of 

Starch Hall** were a Mr. and Mrs. Bumpshot. Bumpthot wai a tall, 
meagre-looking man, with a bald head. He was a great naturalist and 
conchoJogiat He would spend weeks in exploring the sea-shore at— — > 
and if he found a shell of a peculiar conformation, he was so credulous 
that he would instantly cheat himself into the belief that he had made a 
discovery, and would write to a hundred societies and conchologists upon 
the subject, and explain to them wherein the shell he hod found difiem 
from all other shells he had either seen or heard of. On the day of 
Poppinjay*s risit he and Mr. Walker! ngham had gone out to explore 
some of the neighbouring places, whilst the former gentleman had been 
lefl behind as a companion for the ladies. 

Upon my word, 31r. Walkcringham,** said Mrs. Walkeringham, on 
the return of the exploring party, I don’t think your appearance is im- 
proved by your walk.” 

** 1 declare they have been wading through the mud purposely,’* Mrs. 
Bumpshot observed. 

Ah ! our boots are certainly not very clean,” said Bumpshot ; we 
hud lietter put them off, Walkenngliain, and allow them to be cleaned.” 

1 think it would be well to allow them to go through the process of 
cleansing/* replied Walkcringham. 

** Dang it, give *ein to me !” exclaimed Mr. Poppinjay, springing 
from his seat; ** Til soon polish Vm up for you, ana maic ’em bright 
eneaf to see yoursels in ’em.” 

** Mr. Pojjpirijay,” said Bumpshot, in the greatest surprise-— for he was 
not acquainted with that person’s history, — we could not think of suck 
a thing — not for a moment ; could we, Mr. Walkcringham?” 

“ Indisputably not,” was the reply. 

“ Mr. Poppinjay,” said Mr, Walkcringham, after a pause, “ you are 
perfectly oblivious of your present condition in society. 1 beg tnat you 
will ivHect befon; you moke suah a propf>sition as that agafn, and remem- 
ber that you are iny friend and guest — not iny 8ervant|^* 

“ I foi^t that, zur.” • 

Wo will not enumerate the mistakes that Mr. Poppinjay committed 
during dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Walkcringham were excessively annoyed 
by his blunders, and had some difHculty to restrain their anger. After 
dinner, it was proposed that the whole oP the party, with the exception 
of Mr. Bumpshot (he being anxious to search in a hedge in the vicinity 
for some particular specimen of tfio sntul^, should drive a few miles into 
the country. This proposal emanated from Mr. Walkeringham ; for, 
besides the pleasure of the drive, he was desirous of parading his equipage. 

“ Poppinjay,” said Mr. Walkeringham, “ probanly you will have Uie 
goodness to give instructions tfi John to get the carriage ready ?” 

“ Ay, sure.” • 

A very honest man that,” observed Mr. Walkeringham, as soon as 
Poppinjay had left the room. A very praisewortny character in- 
deed, sir.” 

** I hare no doubt of it,” said Bumpshot. 

<< Is he in any business ?” inquired Mrs. Bumpshot 

** Oh ! dear no,” replied Mrs. Walkeringham. Bbis an indspendsnt 
person — a plain country gentleman.” 
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Some further conversation ensued, and afterwards Walkeriogham and 
Buinpshot left the room, and proceeded to the coach-house to see if the 
carriage were ready. When they arrived there, both gentlemen were 
overwhelmed with astonishment to discover Poppinjay, with his coat off 
and a mop in his hand, that he was applying to one of the wheels of the 
vehicle, which, being elevated upon a trestle, revolved at an indescribable 
speed, spirting in its revolutions a quantity of water upon Poppinjay and 
every surrounding object. John was engaged in carrying water for the 
purpose described. 

“ That’s reeght, my lad,” said Poppinjay; “ bring some mair watter — 
ihere's nothing loike a good cleaning — it’ll do it a soight o* good. Dang 
it, I donnt think it’s lia(l syko a cleaning sin it wor belt.” 

“Hollo, Mr. Poppinjay!'* exclaimed Mr. Walkeringhani, very angry 
to find his guest so employed ; “ a hy, you are performing the duty of a 
drudge, sir — a common menial.” 

“ 1 thought I would help t* Ind a bit,” said Poppinjay. “You see, 
zur,” he continued, turning to Bumpshot, “ it’s a soort o' bisness I've 
sarved my time to, and T can’t leaAe it off.** 

Oh, indeed!'* said Mr. Bumpshot, very desirous of knowing what 
Poppinjay had really been. 

“ Well, make haste,” said Walkeringhani, anxious to prevent any fur- 
ther disclosures. 

ISiot many iiiimitcs elapsed before (everything was in readiness ; and 
Mrs. Wallveringhani and Mrs. Htinipshot being already dressed, they were 
condueted to the carriage by Mr. Walkeringhani, who sat behind with 
them, whiUt Poppinjay got u|>on the Ixix beside John. 

The most frcijuentcd road was taken, Mr. Walkoringham preferring 
a conspicuous thoroughfare to one of obseurity* His object obviously 
was that his e(|ui{mge .should be seen, and that its appearance should 
convey to the minds of spectators an adequate notion of his wealth and 
importance. His ambition might have been fully gratified, but for an 
occasional con\:retempSy which materially, tended to lessen h'ls dignity. 
Mr. l\)ppinjny having ocquaintinces in all directions, met a number of 
these during their dik e, wlio weiv emgaged in the hiimhle task of driving 
coal-waggons, drays, and to whom he bowed and waved bb hand 
with the utmost cordiality. These little incidents detracted greatly 
&om the consequence that Mr. Walkeringliam was desirous of assuming, 
and showed him in a light savouring a little, it must be confiassed, of 
the ridiculous. 

On the rotuni of the party, a conversation Setween Mr. and Mrs. 
Walkeriugham was held; and it was determined to rclinqubli the society 
of Mr. Poppinjay in future, os his former habits did not reader him a 
very elwble member of their circle of acquaiut.ance. Neither party, it 
may samly be stated, sustained any loss by, thb determination. 

Poppinjay, althoigh a rich man, was in reality less happy than before. 
Ho bad no employment suited to his mind, an^ time hung heavily on 
hb hands. One day he was standihgf in the village, looking at a psurty 
of Iiayinakcrs, when a gentleman on horseback rode past him, and pre- 
sently alighteil. Poppinjay luechanically ran up to him, toueh^ hb nat, 
and dcsii^ to know if he might hold his horse. The mntleznan was 
naturally surprised to see a person of Poppinjay s respectable appearance 
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desiroiu of to humUe an occnpaliofD, bat sajqpoauig ho was reatiy in indi* 
gent circumstanoett oonaentod. 

" Ho^ ho^ ho !** laughed Pc^pimay, when presence of mind recurred to 
him. I doant know what made mo talc this job in hand. I want 
none on his braes. I’te pVaps as weel o6f as he is.^ 

Poppinjay earned sixpence by die job, and took it forthwith to a poor^ 
woman of his acquaintance. 

He became in time so tired of idlenou that he returned to tbo service 
of his ci-devant governor — the jolly landlord of the Pigeon and Snipe- 
hut accepting of no remuneration for his labour. 

Dear reader! if you should ever pass through Rumbledike, pay a 
visit to the Pigeon and Snipe. The entertainment is good* and 1 have 
no doubt you will hear tliis identical story from the lips of lien Poppin- 
jay himself. He is still living — still there — still as lionest, frank, and 
straightibrward as ever he was in his life. 


SORCERY AND MAGIC.* 

Mr. Wright lias tiikeii a clear and sound view of his subject. The 
belief in sorcery, lie says, was founded on the equally extensive creed, 
that, besides our own >isible existence, we live in tin invisible world of 
spiritual beings, by which our actions, and even our thoughts, are often 
guided, and which have a certain degree of ])ower over the elements, and 
over the ordinary course of organic life. This is the doctrine propounded 
by Mrs. Crowe, and which wc have albo advocated on several occasions. 

Rut thq mysterious manifestations of such spirituality, to which vul- 
garity and coarscucss were imparted by ignorance and siqierstitiou, were 
made, more especially in the^ darkness of the •middle ages, powerful 
instruments of political intrigue, the ineaus of gratifying private re- 
venge, and the gnmudwork Tor the most ab<miinablo arts ot extortion. 
‘‘The deficiency of civilisation in the middle ages,” Mr. Mackinnon 
justly icmarks, “is never more evident thai^in the conduct pursued 
towards unliappy persons accused of so«oiy and witchcraft during that 

period.’* • 

Mr. Wright has, in a prefatefry letter to Lord Londcsborough, nt 
once clearly exposed, and vigorously donduncetl and stigmatised, tho true 
origin of these disgraceful inluuuau persecutions : 

It appears to me that these are fcatun;s on which sometimes at least wo ought 
to dwell, and which it has been too much tho fashion with histopic^al wntera to 
conceal from ^ iew, and I am not Vre if wc are not at this moment suffering from 
the results of that coiict*/aroent. It is true that if, in tracing the history of de- 
clining Rome, we pass gently over the crimes of a Caligula or n Commodus, if WB 
show tho bright side of the history of tfie middle ages and hide their vicloiifiiMl 
and brutelity, if wo tell tho story of Romamsm without its arrogance, its pene- 
eutioiis, and its massacres, or if we attempt to trace tlio progress of society finm 

* Namtives of Sorw^ry and Magic, from the most Antlicntic Sources. Ifcy 

Thomas Wright, Esq., MjA.,F.S. A., &c. 2vols. Richard Bentley. 
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dArknett to light irithout entering into the deteilB of tiioee Itnuige helln cin at io ne 
which have at times disfigured and impeded it—sudi as are related in the fidkiw- 
ing narratires— in acting thus we spare the reader much that is horrible and re- 
volting to his better feelings, but at the same time wedestrojthe moral andntilstj 
of history itselfi 

If 1 mistake not, the history presented in these volumes fVimisbes more than 
anv other an example of the manner in which the public mind may, under parti- 
cular circumataucea, be acted upon by erroneous views. The paganism our 
fbrefathers, instead of being eradicated by papal Rome, was preserred as a usefiil 
instrument of power, and fostered rntil it grew into a monster fiir more ibarftil 
and degrading than the original from which it sprung, and infinitely more <^el in 
its inmienoo. It is the object of tlie following detached histories to exhibit the 
character and forms under which at various different periods the superstitions of 
sorceiy and magic affected the progress, or interfered with the peace of society. 
At first they appeared as the mere, almost unobserved, fables of the vulgar — ^then 
they were seizM upon as an arm of the ecclesiastical power, to crush those who 
dared to question the spiritual doctrines or oppose the temporal power of the 
jMipai chui^. From this time sorcery makes its appearance more frequently in 
histoiy, until it gained that hold on the minds of all classes which led to the fear- 
ful persecutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It will, indeed, bo found, on looking into the narratives of the more 
remarkable of these dark episodes in histoiy, that in almost all a priest is 
more or less concerned. Passing over the affair of Lady Alice Kp^teler, 
which is a simple case of extortion on the part of a turbulent, intriguing 
prelate, Richard dc Lcdrede, at that time Bishop of Ossory, the more 
familiar instances of die persecution of the Publicans, the VValdenses, the 
Templars, and the Stedingers, best illustrate our nuthoris assertions. The 
Pubheans, or Paulicians, were branded as sorcerers, and persecuted as 
such, like the Waidenses, simply because they attempted to throw off the 
oomiptions of papacy : 

Walter Mapes, a well-known Englidi writer of the latter half of the twdfth 
century, in a treatise cntitleil “ Bo Bugis Curialium,*' recently published for Uie 
first time by the author of these pages, has preserved some curious stories relating 
to these Publicans, w'boni he represents as being under the necessity of concealing 
tlicir opiiiious frqm the knowledge of the public. SSome of them, he says, who had 
returned to the communiV' of the church, coiitlssed that at their meetings, which 
were held ** about t|ie first watch of the night,” tliey closed the doors and win- 
dows, and sat waiting W silence, until at length a block cat descended amongst 
tliem. They then immediately put out the lights, and approaching tliis strange 
object of adoration, eveiy one caught hold of it how be could and kissed it. The 
wonhippers tlien took hold of each other, men and women, and proceeded to acts 
wliich cannot here bo described. Tlic Archbishop of lUieims told Mapes himself 
tliat there was a certain great barou in the district of Vienne who always carried 
witli him in Ijis scrip a small quantity of exorcised salt, as a defence against the 
sorcery of tlicse people, to which he thougLt he was exposed even at table. In- 
formation was brought to him at lost that his nephew, wlio was also a man of 
^at wealth and influence (perhaps the same Eudo de Stella mentioned by Wil- 
liam of Newbury), had been converted to the creeil of these Publicans or Faterins 
by the intermediation of two knights, and he immediately paid him a visit. As 
they all sat dinner, tlio noble convert ordered to be placed before his undo a 
fine barbel on a dish, which was equally tempting by its look and sm^, but he 
luid no sooner sprinkled a little of his salt upon it, than it vanished, and nothing 
was left on the dish but a hit of dirt. The uncle, astonished at what happened, 
urged his nephew to abandon his evil courses, but in vain, and he left him, cany- 
ing away as prisoners the two knights who had corrupted him. To pm^ thM 
for their heresy, he bound them in a little hut of inflammalde roaterifua, to whidi 
he set fire in o^er to burn them, but when the ashes were deaied away, they 
were found totallv unhurt To counteract the off^ts this false miracle might 
produce on the awds of the tuI^, the haron now erected a lor^ hut with still 
more inflammable materials, which he sprinkled all over with holy water as a 
precaution against sorceiy, but now it was found that the flames wodd not com- 
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mwiicftte thenudvet ta tlie Iniildittg. When people enteied* howew, finmd 
to their Mtonidimeiit thnt the former mirade was revemed; te now, while the 
wooden building whldi had been sprinkled with holjr water would not bnnii the 
two Borceim were fbond reduced to adies. 

The Siedingert, inhabitants, according to Mr. Wright, of the district 
of Seeding, the niodern Oldenberg, but in leality Frieslanders, who had 
formed themselves into a republic throughout the district that extended 
from the Weser to the Zuyaersee, were yearly exterminated by Geriadi 
Archbishop of Bremen, in 1234, for their sturdy love of moral and relifp^ 
indepeudefice. The Archbishop of Bremen with the StedinTOrs, like 
^ Clement V. and Philippe le Bel with the Knights Templars, bej^an by 
defaming the cause which they wished to destroy. The king was inrited 
by poverty and avarice, the prriates by cupidity and tho love of temporal 
authority. There is a curious point in the history of the Templars, ttiat 
the ceremonies of initiation, as attested by a very great number of knights, 
were attended with acts which were apparently 4<^rogatory to the piety of 
the order : 

M. Mlclielct (Mr. Wright tells us), who has carefhlly Investigated tho materials 
relating to tlic trial of the Templars, has suggested at least an ingenious ex- 

S lanatinn of tiiese anomalies, lie imagineB that tho form of reception was 
orrowed from tiie figurative mysteries and rites ot‘ tho early church. The 
candidate for lulniission into tlie order, according to tills notion, was first pre- 
sented as a sinner and renegade, in which character, after the cxamplo of Peter, 
he denied Christ This denial was a sort of pantomime, in which the novice 
expressed his rcproluite state by spitting on the cross. 'J'lie candidate was then 
stnppeil of ids profane clothing, rcceivM tliruugh the kiss of the order into a 
higlior state of faith, and rc-da^ssed with the garb of its holiness. Forms like 
these would, in tlie middle ages, bo easily misunderstood, and their original 
meaning soon forgotten. 

We do not mean to say that there were not really bad characters 
among these heretical sorcerers, as in the cose of Eudo de Stella and his 
outlaws, whose crimes were treated with so much severity by the church ; 
or that occasionally the tables were not turned, as when J’hilipi^e lo Bel 
was reduced to the alternative #f accusing Pope Itenifaco VIII. of heresy 
and sorcery to check tho jKiwer and insolence of th^ church, and tho 
ambitious prt*tensions of tho See of Rf>mo in his oVn dominions. But 
still the great majority of such charges and persecutions originated with 
the church, sorcery being by it conceived to bo one of the means used by 
Satan to stir up heresies, or for worse purposes, as we see in the instance 
of the before-mentioned persecution of the Stedingers and of the Knights 
Templars, and of which an equally glaring instance is givefl in tho pro- 
ceedings of Pierre le Broussart, inquisitor ef the faith in the city of Arras, 
in 1459-60. 

Mr. ilackinnon attributes, in his ** History of Qvilisatiou,’’ after Dr, 
Hutchinson, the first impulse given to this species of fanaticism in modem 
times to the bull of Pope Innocent VIII., by whom it was issued, in 1484, 
to the inquisiton of Almain, exhorting them to discover, and empowering 
them to destroy, all such os were gttUty of witchcraft; but Mr. Wright 
justly refers further back, to the first bull against soroo^ ( Contra magoo 
magieagque mtperHUiones) issued by Pope John XXu., in 1318, aiijl 
which was the groundwork of the inquisitorial persecutions of the folU(w« 
ingages. 

Attempts, it is well known, were made by the See of Rome to intro* 
duee die Inqiusition into Great britain under Mary. Bonner's oommis « 
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non of twenty^ whose ^burnings,** accoirdiiig to Bishop Btmiet, were 
Ogrried on vigorously in some few places, but coolly in most parts, for the 
dislike of them grew to be almost universal,’* was a modified form of this 
most iniquitous tribunal ; and we veiy much doubt if there are not many 
in this country who still entertain a wholesome dread of being suspected 
of heresy, sorcery, or magic; or in any vray abetting, protecting, or 
favouring those who are suspected of the smd bad practices. 

To turn, however, from the derker pages in the histoiy of priestcraft 
and ecclesiastical dominion, there is something refreshing, nay, almost 
heroic — as compared with the idea of an ignorant ifistmineut in the hands 
of demons — in the idea of man-roaster of demons by the powerful inter- 
mediation of a science which was only within the reach of a few. The 
magician diifered from the sorcerer, inasmuch as he was the master and 
not the slave of the spirits who w^ere supposed to work his will. In the 
earlier ages this mysterious science flourislied widely, and there were 
noted schools of magic in dsevcral parts of Europe. It is not a little cha- 
racteristic that the most famous of these schools wfis that of Toledo in 
Spain, nearly on the coniines which divided Christendom from Islam, — on 
that spiritual neutral ground where the demon might then bid defiance to 
the Gospel and the Koran alike : 

One of t)ie most famous was that of Toledo in Spain, nearly on the confines 
which divided Christendom from Islam, on that spiritual neutral ground where the 
demon luiglit tlien bid defiance to the Go8|k* 1 or the Koran. It was In this school 
that Gcrbert, in the tenth century, is said to have obtained his nuurveUous pro- 
ficiency HI knowledge forbidden by the church. (JlcrU*rt lived at Toledo, m tho 
house of a cclebriUed Arabian philosopher, whose Ix’ok of magic, or priinoirc,** 
had unusual i>ower in coercing the evil one. OcrlxTt was seized with an ardent 
desire of ]H).«is(*ssing this book, but tbe Suriicen would not part with it for love or 
money, and lest it wight bo stolen irom him, ho concealed jt under his pillow at 
night. The Saracen bud a beautiful daughter; and CicrbcTt, ns the lost resource, 
gave Ids love to tho inuidcn, and in a moment of amorous confidence learnt from 
her tlie i»lace where tho bwik was concealed. He made the philosopher drunk, 
stole the grimoire, and took to flight. The magician followed him, and was 
enabled, by constilting the stars, to know wdicj^ he was, either on earth or water. 
But GerlHTt at lai>t balHcu him, b> hanging under a bridge in such a manner that 
ho touched neitlier bne ylement nor the other, and flnall v arrived in safety on tho 
8ca*Bhorc. Here he opinud his hook, and by its ])owcrful endiontment called up 
Hie arch-fleiid lumself, who at his orders carried him in safety to tho opposite 
coast. 

Generally speaking, w'e are left to form our notion of the practice of 
sorcery ami magic in die middle ages from individual and scattered ex- 
amples of stqierstitious practices. But Wright points out tliat it 
was also a peculiar trait in the middle ages to create imaginary persons, 
and clothe them wdth the attributes of a class; as also (he might have 
added) to endow real^ persons with the same attributes, and thus make 
them the types, as it were, of popular attachment and glory. 

Mr. Wright gives the history of Virgd the enchanter as a type of 
the earlier medieval sorcerer, and of Friar Bacon and Dr. Faustus as 
types 'of the later medieval magicians. Among the celebrated English 
magicians we have also Dr. Dee and his followers. Virgil was a creation, 
but Roger Bacon was a leained scholar aud a man of scieDoe; and the 
very narrative of his exidoits betray dieir origin. Faust was also a clever 
man — a native of Kiindliog, in Wirtemberg — more given to mysteiylthan 
even Friar Bacon; or, as Mr. Wright has it, character of Dr. 
Faustus seems, as a magician, to be more veritable than that of Friar 
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Bacon.” As an ezanjde of the later medieval magk, «« may give the 
exjiloit for which Bacon was most fiunous, and which ||m> acoompliahod 
with the assistance of Friar Bungay: 

He had a &nry that he would defend En|^land againist its enemies walling it 
with brass, preparatory to which they made a lie^ of that metal. Their ini^ 
was to make tlie head siieak, for wiiich purpose they raised a spirit in a wood, hy 
whose directions they made a fumijraUonv to which the head was to he expueed 
diirinit a month, and to be carefhlly watched, because if the two friars did not 
hear it before it had glren orer speaking, their labour would bo lost. Aooord« 
ingly, the care of watching over the head adiile they slept was entrusted to 
Bao(>n*8 man Miles. The period of speaking unfortunately came while Miles was 
watcliing. The head suodenly utteretl thc^ two wonls, “lime is." Miles thought 
it was unnecessary' to disturb his master for such a brief s{iecch, and sat still. In 
half uu hour, the head again broke silence with ttie words, ^ lime was." Btlll 
Miles wuIumI, until, in another half hour, the head said, ** Time is past," and fell 
to the ground with a terrible noise. Thus, thrilugh the negligence of Miles, the 
labour of the two friars was thrown away. 

Some of Friar Hacoirs exploits partake, as for os magic is coiicernod, 
a .irreat d(‘al of the ‘‘ magic clmracter. Bacon, it is well 

known, devoted himself nuieli to practical science ; and his chemical dis* 
coverics, as in the c:isc of gunpowder, hi.s opticjii glasses, and his niccliani* 
cal coTitri\auces, were the wonder of the thirteenth century, Tho dis- 
covery' of the ningic-lantem — to the effects of which must be undoubt- 
edly relcrnHl the exploits narrated by Mr. Wright as having been per- 
formed at court — is generally nttrilmtcd to tho same learned personage, 
in 1 252. Sir David Brewster has done a great deal in his littfo work on 
“ Natural Magic towards illustrating what have been called the higher 
schools of magic; that is to say, the proficiency of really eminent and 
intelligent scholars, as Bacon, and Dr. Dee, and others of tho 

same .stamp, wlto used the superstitions of the age in which they lived, 
and abused their acrpiisitions m art and science by cloaking them with 
mystery for the purjjosos of higher dbttinction. Still it is certainly far 
from improbable that the initiated in these higher schools of rnngic wore 
in pOBses&ion of a certain auioi|nt and kind of knowledge* which was not 
only far in advance of the ro]itemp<»rary vulgar learn^ig, but, very pos- 
sibly, also in advance of, or differing from, the knowledge tliat we possess 
even at present. We see this in the case of poisons; and as it was in 
that which was baneful, and the sfXTct of whitii is now gone by, so it 
may bo that some useful facts have also been lost with the loug-explodod 
forms and ceremonies of the magical art. * 

Mr. Wright’s object has, however, been to develop tho mental and 
literary history of witchcroi't and magic, ^ther than its philosophy ; and, 
In some respects, this makes his work mure readable and more satis factoiy, 
from the clear and instructive narrative that it presents, than had he 
attempted too much at once. How truly arc tho inevitable results of 
persecution exhibited in the establishment of the Inquisltiofi os a moral 
and physical antagonist to witchcraft ! With the practice of drawing the 
crime of sorceiy under its jurisdiction, the belief p its efiects became only 
Ac more intend, and spr^ the more widely. Add to this, that in the 
fifteenth century the same Holy Inquisition hod gradually formed the 
witchcraft legends into a regular system; and, when published imder 
inch authority, few would venture to disbelieve it. At the same Uihe) 
Mr. Wright does not neglect to point out how many of tlie circumstaaoM 
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of the earlier belief relating to witchoraft may be traced back to the 
mythology of tbfanti-Christian period: 

Tbo grand night of meeting of the German iritchet wai the night of St. Wa]- 
nurgifi, which answered to one of the great religions festivals of the Tentonic tribes 
before their conversion. In after-times, two oUier nights of annual assembly were 
added, those of the feasts of St. John and St Barthobmew. It is probable, that 
as Christianity gained ground, and became estahlishe<l as the religion of the state, 
the old religions festivals, to which the lower and more ignorant part of the people, 
and particiUarly the weaker sex (mpre susceptible of superstitions ihelmgs), were 
still attached, were celebrated in solitary places and in private, and those who 
frequented them were branded as witches and soroerers, yho met together to hold 
communication with demons, for as sudi the earlier Christians looked upon all the 
heathen gods. This gives us an easy explanation of the manner in which the 
heathen worship became transformed into the witchcraft of the middle ages. At an 
early period it was commonly believed that the witclies {unholde) rode through the 
air to the place of rendezvous on reeds and sticks, or*oD besoms, which latter were 
the articles readiest at hand to women of this class of society. The chief place of 
meeting, at the great annual witch-fcstivals in Germany, appears to have been, 
from an early period, the Brocken mountain, the highest part of the wild Hartz 
chain ; but there were several other iavonritc places of resort. The persons be- 
lieved to have been initiated at their assemblies were look^ upon with dread, for 
they were supposed to be capable of injuring people in various way^ both in their 
persona and in their possessions, and their malice was especially directed against 
little children. One of the earliest trials for witchcraft, uni'onnected with other 
offences, on the continent, is that of a woman in the bishopric of Novara, on tho 
northern borders of Italy , about the middle of the fourteenth century: and it illus- 
trates tho general helled m Germany at that pcricxl. It appeara, from the slight 
account which remaiua of this trial (which is printed in a collection of criminal 
coses in Latin, by doh. Bapt. Ziletti, fol. I'ranck. 1578), that the belief then held 
by the cliurch was, that women of this class could, by their touch or look, fascinate 
men, or children, or beasts, so as to produce sickness and death; and they liolievcd 
tVirther, that they had devoted their own souls to the demon, to whom also tlicy 
hiul done personal homage, after liaving trampled under foot the figure of tho 
cross. For these oflTences they were judg^ by the most learned theologians to be 
worthy of being burnt at the stake. 

In the earlier period of the iiistory of witchcraft in Germany, wc find no traces 
of the mure repulsive details of the Sabbath of the sorcerers; and it is, therefore, 
probable that they were introduced there perhaps not before the fourteenth 
century, and that even dniifig that century t!:icy did not constitute an article of 
the general belief. J’hey appear to have originated in France and Italy, where 
there is reason fur belies ing, that down to a late period some of tho worst sects of 
tbo ancient Gnostics retained a footing. These sects appear to have been justly 
accused with the celebration of lufamous rights, or rather orgies, which the popish 
church found it convenient to lay to the charge of all whom it thought right to 
class under the title of heretics. 'The church, it is well known, claimed the right 
of judging witchcraft, by considering it as a heresy, or as akin to heresy, and it ia 
probable that,>y the confusion of ideas thus produced, tho orgies of the Gnostics 
were transferred to the Sabbath of the witches. 

During tho period of which we have been speaking, men of sen^ in Germany, 
and the lictter educated and less bigoted portion of the clergy, appear to have 
looked upon the whole as a ilelusion; witchcraft was a crime, inasmuch as it was 
an act of vulgar superstition. Some of the early councils forbid tho belief in it, 
and consequently the partaking in any of its practices and ceremonies. It only 
rose to higher estimation in the age of inquisitors. Towards the middle and 
daring the lattpr half of the fifteenth century the question of witchcraft bemin to 
be much agitated. The ^olesale persecutions of witches had commenced with 
the celolcbntod Council of Constance (i4l4 to 1418), which hod proscribed the 
doctrines of Wycliffe, and condemned John Huss and Jerome of Fngue to the 
flames. One or the inquisitors of this period, a Swiss frisr preacher named John 
Nider, published awork on the various sins and crimes agtunst religion, under the 
title of **Formicarium” (or the Ant-hill), the fifth book of which is devoted to the 
subject of soroeiy. This book was published towards th® I^dO, Ibr it speaks 
of the latter events of the life of Joane of Arc as having occurred within ten 
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ynn; and tho «iitlior*a intbrnalloii, reiatiTe to aoroerm, appean to be roaiiilv 
derired from the inquisitor of Berne, named Peter, who had dqithigaiiibed himaolf 
by hii activity in the pnranit of witdiea and sorcerera, and m cauaed a great 
number of them to be Wnt. 

Nowhere is the connexion between aoroery and maf^o and the earEer 
mythology of the people more evident than iu the hiatory of witolicraftia 
S^land — a oountiy in wliich tliis mytho)o|;y had nreaerved its sway 
over the p^ular imagination much longer than in the civilised south. 
Hence we nod in that country, the wild Buuracter of many ports of which 
were peculiarly calculated to foster superstitions of this description, that 
they are found in nearly the same shape in the sixteenth century in which 
they bad appeared in England iu the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Although, m Scotland, witchcraft had not been magnified and modified 
by the systematical proceedings of ecclesiastical inmiisitors, and it pre* 
sented itself, therefore, in a much less sophisticated form, still it made its 
appearance, as in other parts of Europe, in judiciary proceedings, as an 
instrument of political or personal animosity, and was used where other 
grounds of accusation were too weak to effect the objects of tho accuser. 
In the latter half of the fifteenth century, the Earl of Mar, brother 
of James III., was accused of consulting with witches and son^rers, in 
order to shorten the king's days, and he was bled to death in his own 
lodgings, without even being brought to a trial. Twelve witches, and 
three or four ^vizards, were subsequently burnt at Edinburgh, as his ac- 
complices. In the century following, in 1532, a woman of rank and 
beauty, Janet Douglas, Lady Glammts, was cliargcd with having caused 
the death of her first husband by sorcery, hut escaped, to bo tried and 
burnt, amid the general commiseration of her countrymen, for a similar 
crime, which she was said to liavo attempted against the person of 
James V., with a view to the restoration of the Douglas family, the 
object of James’s special ImtiXKl. In these executions, Mr. Wright justly 
remarks, death was the punishment rather of tho treason than of tho 
sorcery ; and the first simple case of tho latter which is fiict with in the 
records of the High Court of Justiciary iu ScfftlatuI is that of Agues 
Mullikiuc, alias Bessie Boswell, of Duinfermline# w^o, in was 

banished and exiled” for witclicraffi— a mild sentence, which seldom 
occurs in subsequent times. 

In Scotland, as for the most part also in England, it is to bo remarked 
that the witches received their {lower, imt from the evil one, but from 
the fairy folk” with whom, at least until a late period, their connexion 
was more innocent, and was clAracteriml by none of tho disgusting 
particularities which distinguished the pr^eedings of their sisters on the 
continent. According to an old and popular balTad — as ancient, perhaps, 
as the fourteenth centuiy — ^tho celebrated Thomas of Ercildowno ob- 
tained his supposed skill m pijiphecy from liis connexion wkh tho queen 
of faery. 

The search of treasures was one of the most jisual occupations of iha 
magicians of old. Thus, in 1574, Vo find Dr. Deo petitaoning Lonfi 
Burghley to obtain for him from Queen Elizabeth a license of monopoly 
of treasure-digging in England. The frequent discoveries of Roman/ or 
Saxon, or memeval deposits, in the course of accidental digging— 
probably more commqn than at present— Mr. Wri^t points out aa 
enongh to whet the appetite of the needy or the miser^ ; and the bsilief 
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that the sepulchral barrow, or the lon^-deserted ntin, or even the wild 
and haunted glen, concealed treasures of gold and silver, has been carried 
down to our own days in a variety of local legends. Mr. Wright gives 
numerous instances in which it is evident that, whatever confidence the 
treasure-seekers may have placed in the magical part of theii* perform- 
ances, they did not neglect to select appropriate situations, os tumuli, 
barrows, llomaii burial-grounds, and ruins of various descriptions. 

The English magicians, as Dr. Dee and his followers, although there 
is no exploit recorded of them which will bear comparison with wliat the 
celebrated Benvenuto Cellini relates himself to Have been eye-witness 
of in the amphitheatre of the Colosseum, are still by no means among 
the least interesting personages in the general history of magic and 
witchcraft. Dr. Dee was more a victim to delusions and imposture than 
himself an impostor, but he left behind him few who were so honest as 
himself. Of these, one of the most remarkable was Simon Forman, who 
has a melancholy celebrity as connected with the crimes of the reign of 
James I., and who was succeeded by the still more remarkable characters 
William Lilly and Elias Ashmole. The first half of the seventeenth 
century,*' says Mr. Wright, “ was the age of the English magicians.*’ 

Some of the instances given of witchcraft in England will Ixj to many 
minds, however, rather repulsive than interesting. The case of the 
witclies of Warboys, for example, betrays such gross and superstitious 
ignorance on the part of all concerned, embracing physicians, clergy- 
men, and persons moving in the best society of the time, that, common 
sense is positively revolted by the details; others, again — as the Lan- 
cashire witches and the Scotch witches — present features in which there 
is so much tliat is strange and poetically suggestive, that the narrative of 
their exploits rivets evciy clionl of tho he.irt. Still, it is certainly alto- 
gether a truly dark story, whether ne turn over the pages with Mr. 
Wriglit, and smile at tlie adventiux*s of Doctor Torralva — which one can- 
not lielp doing neven when lie is in the dutches of tho Iiu^uisition — or we 
sympathise with the Uiwulincs of Loudon, pity a Louis Gaufridi and a 
Marcchale d'AnerS; or, turning to our own countzy, we find rovealed the 
wickedness of an Hopkins, tho brainless aversions of a James, or the 
more reprehcnsoihle vindictiveness of Sir Mathew Hale and Chief Justice 
Holt — ^meii who should have known better — down to the doings of Satan 
in the New World (and whore it is not impossible, the human mind evi- 
dently running in cycles, tliat liis Satanic Majesty may yet manifest him- 
self in as great force as he has over keen seen); — still it is the same 
thing — a mingled story of ignorance, superstitioD,”prie8tcraft, and bigotry; 
or of private or ecclesiastical or politick persecution and revenge. ** As 
the agitation,** says Mr. Wright, ** which brought it into importance sub- 
sided, and it could no longer be made a useful instrument in political or 
religious warfare, sorcery became more triviM and ridiculous in its details, 
until it was even diacaraed by the vulgar.” 
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Mb. Peter Gbeen, the bead of on old-established mercantile hoaac^ 
was engaged as usual in a careful study of the share-list This was the 
first duty he performed on entering his *counting-house in the morning* 
but upon this occasion his studies did not seem to afibrd much satisfaction. 
For several daj^s stocks had been rapidly falling, and the sneculative 
merchant saw with that various nulway schemes, in whicii he had 
invested a large amount of capital, wotild prove ruinous to him unless the 
market took a favourable turn, of which there was no immediate prospect. 
Wliiie enviously considering whether he should sell a part of his stock at 
a great loss* or wait the chance of fortune* the door was opened, and his 
firiend, Mr. Gatherall, a parliamentary agent for sundry bubble projects, 
entered, and was warmly rec^eived. 

“You’re just returned from London, I presume?’* said Mr. Green, 
after the usual morning greetings. “ 1 w'ns very soriy to hear that the 
‘Great Ham and liogside Junction* had beem thrown out on the standing 
orders. I shall loho a few hundreds, for the expmscs have l)cen enormous. 
But is there no chance of the decision being overruled ?** 

“ None whatever,” replied Gatlicral!. “ I fought hard with the oppo- 
sition ; but 08 our plans were shamefully incorrect, they won almost every 
disputed point. Fields and farm-steadings liad been omitted by the 
surveyor, and, worse than all, tliere was an error of sixty feet cjearly 
made out in our levels.” 

“ I told you what was likely to be the result, when you employed that 
dninken fellow Flaff as your engineer.'* 

“ He’s ruined now, at all events, for no one will employ him again, and 
I am I'osolved not to pay him for his surveys. JJowcvct, wo can discuss 
8to<'ks at some other time. I wish to speak to you on i^s inijiortant a 
subject. Your brother Andrew died while 1 wag in London, and you 
liave token possession, 1 understand, of his whole fortuBC.” 

“ Certainly. He died intestate.” • 

“ It is of that,” onswerwl Gatherall, “ I wish to speak at present ; and 
perliaps it would be as well to go iuto your own room, as I don’t want to 
be disturbed.” 

It may not be amiss, while these gentlemen are privately engaged, to 
funiish oup readers with a little Jcnowledge regarding theif history and 
character. 

Mr. Green was a complete man of business. Ho had no aspirations 
except in trade, few thoughts or cares out of the commercial world, and 
little enjoyment beyond what was derived from contemplating his gains. 
From a voiy humble position he had fought his way to wealth by dint of 
unwearied patience and indust^ in the collection of small gains, and 
through the use of means which wo^d have shocked a strictly honour- 
aUe mind. He never hesitated in ovemaching a friend in business, or 
resorting to underhand practices in speculation ; and thus, tiioogfa ai ill 
times accounted pertly honest, he was not esteemed by his acquainCf- 
aiiee, or named m dric honours by his fellow-dtizons. 

2fr. Green had a daughter, named Ra^el, a beautiful girl of nineteen' 
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While yet a child §he had lost her mother, and having no one in particular 
to guiJe her youth, for her father, beyond providing instructors, rarely 
interfered with her actions, she had early be^ taught to think and act 
for herself, and had, in consequence, grown up to womanhood with more 
strength of <^aracter and eneigy of mind than usually belong to her sex. 
However soimd in other matters, Mr. Green had spared no outlay in h^ 
education, or in the indulgence of her tastes. In all the accomplishments 
belonging to her rank she was perfect. She sung and played with ex- 
quisite feeling and skill; drew with accuracy and vigour; and spoke 
French and Italian with fluen^. In her disposition there was a certain 
tinge of romance, assuredly not inherited from her father, which displayed 
itself in her love of poetry, of nature, and of all high and generous senti- 
ments. To her father’s petty wants and comforts she carnally attended. 
Though stem and unfeeling to others, he was kind to her, and loved her 
as much as his sordid nature would allow. Indeed, he was somewhat 
proud of her beauty and accomplishments, and could not but feel that 
she was the groat attraction of his home — its sole grace and charm. 

Mr. Gatherall commenced his career as a lawyer and had been very 
successful, lu 184/) when folly was rampant, and every one eager to have 
a pluck at the public pigeons, he signalised himself in getting up various 
abortive railway schemes, for which he acted as solicitor to his own great 

E roBt, and the deep loss and chagrin of the duped and disappointed share- 
olderi. He was an exceedingly elc\ci man, possessing a large amount 
of superficial knowledge, and blessed witli a wide circle of influential 
friends, who reposed great faith in his abilities. There wore few who 
could surjiuss him in drawing a promising prospectus, or flghtiug through 
the details of a bad scheme before parliamentary committees, and fewer 
still who could show such a bold front when it went to w'reck, and the 
conduct of the directors had to be vindicated. 

The walls of his chambers were hung with county maps, upon wliich 
were drawn in every direction strong black, blue, and I'ed lines, indicating 
the course of railways^he had either before parliament or was projecting 
for the ensuing sf^sion. Setting at complete defiance the natural obsta- 
cles pf a country, he had those lines running between certain places, 
along valleys, and over hills, where assuredly the gi'adicnts cOuid not be 
described os easy.” It was of no use telling him that the country was 
wild and hilly, that workable gradients could not be got, and that tliere 
was no traflic to remunerate '’'the shareholders. It must do,” Mr. 
Gatlierall would exclaim, for it’s the only scheme left us to propose in 
that miarter.” So out the prospectus would come, and thousands 
applied for shares. Such is a sample of a class of clever and unprin- 
cipled men who, by adding stimulants to the popular frenzy, were much 
to blame for many of the evils which attended tlie railway mania of 
1845-6. • 

Whatever was the nature of the long and close private conversation 
between Messrs. Green and Gatherall, it tended much to disturb the 
temper of the former. Throughout the forenoon he was restiess and 
uneasy and evidently busied with thoughts of no pleasant kind. This 
was a state of temper by no means favourable to the projects of our hero, 
Bob Douglas, as he was fhmiliariy styled, a gay dashing medical student, 
who in the course of the day presented himelf at his uncle's counting- 
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house in the hope of procuring some money* the only purpoee* indeed* 
for which he ever called there* 

Douglas was the only son of a rister of Mr. Green* and early left an 
c^han. His education* however* had been attended to* and bos w«^ 
liberally supplied by his deceased uncle* from whom he <||m bad hi|^ 
expectations. In truth, Bob had always been regarded as bis heir* aod 
on tliat account was encouraged in hi^ addresses to his cousin* Ibmhel 
Green. The death of his kind uncle by a stroke of apoplexy destroyed 
Bob’s brilliant hopes* for, dying intestate, Mr. Peter Green seised his 
fortune* and although) he knew woU what his brother’s intentions were 
with respect to his nephew, he declined to fulfil them. The strong 
mutual attachment which Mr. Green had himself fostered between his 
daughter and him when heir-apparent to a large fortune* was now sternly 
discountenanced. Sometimes he was invited to dinner, and occasionally 
received a small sum of money with a great show of liberality. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Green, when he observed him* ‘^wnat is it yon 
want to-day— money, I suppose?** 

*<My dear uncle,” answered Boh, in his most insinuating manner* 

** the fact is, 1 have been oaring a small hill to a tradesman for some 
time, and as I am threatened with an action if 1 don’t pay it imme- 
diately, 1 just took the liberty of calling to ask you for the amount.” 

You might have saved yourself the trouble,” answered Green ; ** I 
can’t do anythnig for you at present. You are becoming extortionate* 
sir; why, it is not two months since 1 gave you ten pounds.” 

** But you know, uncle, I cannot study without means, and such a small 
sum as ten pounds goes a short way. Ileally, you must endeavour to do 
something, or it’s all up with me.” 

How much do you want ?” growled the uncle. 

“Twenty pounds w*ould do.” 

“ £h! what, twenty pounds! How tho devil do you get so far in debt 
without means of repayment?” ^ 

“ It’s an old debt,” said Boh^ ** and had my pqpr uncle Andrew lived* 
I vrould not have required to ask you to pay it; hut, siiice you have suc- 
ceeded to his fortune, you might spare something Id a nephew he Dover 
allowed to want.” 

“ Ay* ay, my brother was very foolish in that. You must not expect 
me to be so. Now hear, sir; although I won’t advance you this twenty 
pounds to spend with your foolish associates, I shall make you an allow- 
ance of fifty pounds a year till your studies are finished. , Bat remember 
thb,’* said Mr. Green, sternly, “ it shall he stopped at once if I over find 
you in my house or see you speaking to my daughter. From every one 
I hear such shocking accounts of your behaviour, and of tho bad comf»any 
you keep, that you are no longer fit to enter a decent man’s house. Now, 
begone, sir, and apply to your jitudies. I have nothing more to say, and 
so wish you a good morning.” 

With a sinking heart Douglas left his uncle’s counting-house as empty 
in pocket as wh^ ho entered it His prospects were now black enoagh* 
for he found himself in debt* and fast ^ting out of credit. But vraat 
galled him most was to be denied admission to his uncle’s house. It^vras 
evident now that his fond dream of a union with bis cousin was not likely 
soon to be realised, if, iadeed* it was not ended for ever. Still the heart 
of onr medical student was too bold and sanguine to despond long, and* 
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being confident of Racfaers affection, he felt that he could defy and out- 
witme watchfulness of his uncle, and meet her in spite of every barrier. 
Leaving him to ruminate on this, and other subjects of a less pleasant 
nature, os he walked homewards, we will precede him, and have a look 
beforehand i^o his airy and comfortable lodgings, delightfully situated,” 
as the advernlements say, “ in a central part of the towm’’ These were 
shared with a fellow-stu^nt of kindled disposition and pursuits. Frank 
Heigarth had, in excess, all the good and bad qualities wliieh belong to 
an over-generous nature. Tholtigh in possession of a liberal allowance, 
the openness with which his hand dealt out supplies to all who stood in 
want of assistance, combined with expensive liabits, and a certain thought- 
lessness in money matters, Ipd him often into difficulties, which required 
all tlie indulgence of his father to relieve him from. Amidst much idleness, 
occasional dissipation, and irregularity of conduct, like Douglas, he was 
highly distinguished os a student, and had won honours in every class. 

Seated before tho parlour fire smoking a meerschaum pipe, his face 
wearing more than usual gravity, wc now find Heigarth and hU friend 
Verdant Flummery, a clerical student, who l&ad just looked in. Verdant 
was a strange compound of character. Philosophy was his solo study; in- 
deed, he was so thoroughly imbued with German mysticism, tljat we verily 
believe he doubted the material existence of the chair on which he sat, 
and looked tho picture of profundity. 

Wliat is it that makes you so thoughtful this morning?'’ asked Flum- 
mery, during a lull in the conversation. 

Tho wont of money, to be sure,” answered Ilclgavtli, wliich, as Sam 
Weller says, Is au out and out epidemic.” 

“Pooh! that’s an easy matter for you to get over. Tap the go- 
vernor.” 

“ Tap i'Fsciilnpius as easily ! The fact is, I’ve already sickened tho 
governor widi applications, and although in hourly anticipation of au 
answer to a letter I sent him a few days ago, l)eggiug thirty pounds, 1 am 
by no means ^auguiiio of succeeding, ^'ve made up my mind for the 
worst, and, hang jt ! though not possessed of os much as will pay toll for 
a dead ass, I shahi't ^cspiur yet. Ail desjterandum Is my motto. Luck, 
I find, always turns up in the end.” 

** How stands Bob at present ? — hard run, too, I suppose ?” 

Oh, os bad os mysolf, or I should not want. Bob’s fortune has been 
low sinco the deatli of his uncle, and old Green is such a rascally Jew, 
that he would allow him to starve were he not to keep perpetually 
dunning. He is at liim just now, knd I hope will suoce^ for the 
sooner something drops into our treasury the letter, as we're over head 
and ears in debt.” 

As this was said Douglas entered tho room, wearing an expression of 
countenance which sufficiently indicated hu want of success. 

Old Sugarplum lias not bled, I sec,” remarked Heigarth. 

No,” answered Bob ; “ he dismissed me very uncivilly, and told me 
never to enter his house, or speak U> his daughter *, both of which com- 
mauds I shall disobey ou the first opTOrtunity. In the mean time^ what’s 
to be done? fiir money must be had by hook or by crook.” 

I widk to Heaven, Flummery, we had some of your jdiiloaophy to 
support us; or» better, that you could prove to pur satisfiumon that our 
wants axe only ideal,” said Heigarth, as he re-fiUed his pipe. 
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Too many of them, Frank, are cff that kind,*’ answered Verdenti 
** and, thoQgb ^ou laugh at my philosophy, you really would be none 
the worse of a Uttle practical wisdom to control your immoderate deoires, 
the gratification of which empties your pune, and g^Tcs you many a 
morning of remoise.’' 

“ Bolir* said Bob. What say you, Heigarth, to start some grand 
scheme, say an ^ Universal Philanthropic Association,’ for the auppresoon 
of something or other ? It might pay well.” 

Or suppose,” cliimed in Verdant, take a hall and give a series 
of lectures on prevalent vices, and have, of course, a collection to defiay 
expenses.” 

^'That requires too much trouble,” said Ueigarth, laughing. ^‘I'd 
rather turn to and invent an universid pill for curing all diseases. In the 
meantime, lct*s have sonio brandy to sharpen our wits and drive away 
care — • 

To think about trifles is trifling ami folly, 

For the right cud of Life U to iivo and bo jolly.'* 

Mrs. Thrifty, the landlady, was immediately summoned, and, on 
producing the brandy, announced that a gentlcinau wished to sec; Mr. 
lleigarth. 

** Some dun, 1 suppo|a^” said Frank ; never mind, show liim in, Mrs. 
Thrifty.” 

Thu person who now entered displayed, in his manner and appearance, 
the well-known charncteri sties of a lawyer’s clerk. IIo carried in his 
liand a hut, which, though broken in the crown, showed, W the careful 
brushing, that it was the object of special attention, liis well-worn 
black trousers wero tightly strapped over a pair of dilapidated shoes, and 
his light-coloured vest was buttoned high up, to conreal, as faros possible, 
a shirt of a dirty-yellow hue. The sleeves of his coat were threadbare, 
and, os well as tho trousers, showed the stains of many a carouse* His 
face, though soincwliat red and swollen through initluight dissipation, 
was agreeable in expression, aud indicated a considerable oogx'eo of acute- 
ness, and 110 hinall amount of gocKl-huinour. Such ^us the individual 
who now presented himself, and was at once recognised by I>ougla8 and 
Ueigarth as a gentleman who, in the course of their rambles one night, 
they had met in a sort of “ free-and-easy,” over which he presided, to 
the high delight of all lovers of comic songs, puns, and humorous 
stories. • 

Gendomen,” said Mr. Swipes, for such was his name, litdo 
tliought wlien I undertook die Business ,1 now appear on, that 1 should 
meet persons of your respectability, and with whom I think 1 once had 
the pleasure of fraternising.” 

What's the row?” asked Ueigarth. 

^^erious enough,” answer^ Swipes. I wait upon you tlie instance 
of my esteemed friend, the landlord of the Golden Votch, to solicit pay- 
ment of his account, amounting to 6L 10s. 8d.” 

“ Oil, is that all?” said Frank. * Don't disturb yourself about the 
matter — the fellow will be paid off the first spare cash we have-*-ao^ 
down, Swipes, and have a glass of bnuxdy, and hand tho aoeonnt bews^ aa 
I want to light my pijpe.” ^ 

Dottbdm it's all-right with you,*’ answered Swipes, dnwby in a 
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chair, *^only the Golden Votcb does not wish you to desert his house in 
consequence of the debt. He says it may lie over till the wind rises.’’ 

** I wish, Swipes,” said Douglas, ** some other gentlemen of our ac- 
quaintance would show the same leniency.” 

JVIrs. Thrifty here entered the room, and handed a letter to Hei^rth. 

By the powers of phlebotomy !” exclaimed Frank, on opemng it, 

(ho governor has come down handsome after all, and sent me an order 
on the Boyal for 50/. We musf have it cashed without delay.” 

In a few minutes Flumroeiy was on his way to the bank, leaving his 
friends deep in the mystery of compounding a tun^bler of brandy t^dy. 
This unexpected addition to tlieir funds rais^ their spirits to an unwontra 
height. Heigarth was in ecstasies ; and Douglas, triumphing over his 
bad fortune aitd thwarted love, lent himself to the humour of the hour. 
Swipes, seeing how things stood, ingratiated himself ivith a few well- 
timed jokes and puns, and gave up all thoughts of attending to liis 
emplcyer's business. When Verdant returned lie found them indulging 
in extravagant mirth. Swipes had just finished one of his best stories, and 
seemed, from the familiar attitude he had assumed, and the jovial smile of 
his countenance, to have resolved, in his own phmse, to make a day 
of it.” 

Flummery, though himself a prosy character^ould relish a jest even 
when bordering on the verge of propriety, was delighted witli the w'it of 
the lawyer's clerk, and expressed himself much pleased with his accurate 
ininiiory. 

Wliy, sir, I feel honoured by your opinion,” answered Swipes, “and 
assure you that, ns 1 am much fettered in my present shabby situation, 
1 intend, if times don't mend, to turn actor, and try the Jem Bag's line 
of business.*’ 

“ Whnt, turn low comedian !” exclaimed Bob. 

“ Undoubtedly; low comedy’s my forte, and pity that I should be 
altogether lost fo the world.” 

But leaving our frienfis to enjoy the humours of Swipes, and to realise 
all the blessings wJiich flow from the combined influence of pure cognac 
and rich racy wit, we^Vill turn for a little to introduce other characters 
belonging to our tale. 

On going home to dinner in the afternoon, old Green duly informed 
his daughter he had forbidden Douglas ever to enter his house again. 
Bachel gazed with astonishments upon her father on hearing such unwel- 
come news, but said nothing, for she, Icncw his temper only required 
provocation to grow irascible on this subject. Mr. Green was at some 

! }aiDs to explain the necessity of tliis proceeding. He enlarged at great 
ength on oil the faults, rem or supposed, in Douglas's character, and 
especially ^uitod out the danger he considered likely to follow from 
countenancing him. 

“ You know, Rachel,” ho added, “ I have long been much averse to 
the manner in which you encouraged the scamp, for he is nothing else ; 
but as I feel you would not do anything to vex me, I boTO now, when 
I mention it, j^ou will give up his company entirely, an^ in fact, all 
thoughts, of hun, as I am determined on this point It were a disgrace, 
iudera, to see you married to such a man ; nothing but misery could 
result from it; so forget him, Rachel, and I will find a husband worthy of 
you. What say yon to young Gatherall ? He is a fine youth.” 
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Young Gatherall !’’ exclaimed Bacliely almost in honor. ^ Surely 
you cannot be in earnest ; you know I hate the sight of him.** 

** But vkhy should you hate him? He's not bad-lookings and will sooner 
or later be immensely rich.” 

Don't speak of him, father/* answered Rachel; since you have 
mentioned him as a husband for me, I detest him ten times more than 
I ever did, and uill show him my dislike the first time we meet** # 

Do nothing rashly, Rachel, * said her father, solemnly. Receive 
him decently at all times ; you really can form no idea of the important 
consequences which r^st upon this matter.** 

Here the conveMatioii drop|)od. Old Green fell into a drowsy state, 
and Rachel soon after retired to her room to give vent to her mistiiry in a 
flood of tears. 

No sleep had poor Racdiel all that night. She was too well acquainted 
with her fathers temper to doubt the earnestness of his purpose, yet by 
no mode of conjecture could slie arrive nt a probable reason for his sud- 
den anxiety to marry her to young Gatherall. That ho should disap- 
prove of her cousin was ciisLly accounted for ; iiuleod, with all her par- 
tiality for him, slio could not hide from herself that his conduct was 
blameable ill \cry inani^ respects ; still she loved him with the utmost 
sincerity of ailcctlon, for much in his behaviour which to others seemed 
exceedingly bad — sucli as his late hours, his occasional excesses in com- 
{Kiny, his extravagance, his bold and free opinions on all siibiects — ap- 
peared often in her sight as the faults of generous youth, and the failings 
of a high, thougli ill-regulatod mind, which time and experience would 
modify, if not entirely eradicate. 

Next morning at breakfast she met her father, who seemed to lior 
more tiuui usually kind. lie did not allude to the conversation of the 
previous evening, and made no remark on her appearance, although it 
uas easy to observe she had passed a sleepless and unliappy night. 

Among Rachels female acquaintance there was one of her own age, 
Agnes Cow|)cr, who, more than any other, enjoyed her confidence and 
esteem. It was not until the following day that she Hkd an opportunity 
of visiting her friend, whom she found in very baa humour, and readier 
to revile the whole male sex as faithless and unworthy of a woman's 
thoughts, than sympathise with her unhappy pobition. The cause of 
this was, that Veidant Flummeiy, who hgd long been received by Agnes 
as an acknowledged lover, had been guilty of the heinous offence of 
breaking an appointment. * 

“ Only think of it!’* exclaimed Miss Cbwper. I remained at home nil 
yesterday forenoon, waiting upon the wretch, who had [iromised to make 
soma calls with me, and ho never appeared, or sent a word of apology. 
Worse than that, 1 learn from Betty that, instead of paying attention to 
his studies, he has been away dissipating with your precious cousin and 
bis worthy associate, Heigarth. But wait till 1 see him — ^ho shall smart 
for this.” • • 

Much more of a similar kind was vented before Rachel was allowed 
to recite her own miseries, to which Aj'nes, in spite of her sulky buuumr^ 
paid great attention, and could not help wishing that some husband ##re 
offered to her, that she^ might show Verdant her appreciation of hU un- 
gallant conduct. 
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** What sort of a fellow is he, this Gatherall ? I don't recollect of 
ever soeuig him. Is he handsome ?*' 

<<Oh, he’s a consummate bore, without an idea in his head. He 
scarcely reaches to my shoulders, and has a face almost as coarfe and 
inexpressive as a Hottentot. He never opens his mouth but to speak of 
the theatres and actors ; and his mode of speaking is truly abominable, 
fo0 the vulgar creature apes what he supposes to be fine English, and 
talks of ^ spicy scenes' and ^ sttlaning sights,’ till I grow quite sick of 
him. It was but the other night that he bored me to death about a 
comedy he was writing for the 'Aymarket, as he called it The plot, 
he gravely assured me, was superior to anything that had appeared since 
Sheridan’s time ; so good, indeed, that he would not part with it for a 
hundred pounds. ^ But,* said he, ^ I may as well read you an act.* 

‘ Heaven help me !* I said to myself, as I stuffetl my handkerchief into 
my mouth to prevent yawning. However, he would not take a liint, 
but went on reading, stopping occasionally to ask, ^ How I liked that ?* 

< Won’t that make them laugh ?’ At last he treated me to a dolorous 
thing lie called a comic song, which gave me an opportunity of laughing, 
and I then made my escape. Oh 1 it disgusts, me, Agnes, to think of 
the creature. How popr Bob would look if he knew who was his rival. 
I wish I could sec him, to let him know what has happened.” 

“And I wish I could see Verdant, that I might tell him never to call 
hero again,” said Agues. “ He has behaved most unfeelingly.” 

3Irs. Thrifty had a niece who was waiting-maid to the Cowpers, and 
useful to the two young ladies in their little love intrigues. Her assist- 
ance was now called in ; and, after many instructions, she was despatched 
to her aunt’s with tlie double commission of leaving a note from Rachel 
to her cousin, and making inquiries into the backslidings of Flummery. 

When the faithful Betty arrived at her aunt’s house she found that 
model landlady in no pleasant humour, and before a word could be edged 
in about her arraud, she had to listen to ai}^ account of many grievances. 

“ Nolmdy can tell,” ^'oegan Mrs. Thrifty, “ the miseries of a lodging- 
house keeper. Tlfere|^ my best parlour has run off with a month’s board 
and iny silver spoons. The garret is ready for flight ; and the author 
owes mo thirty shillings, which I am to get when his new play comes 
out; but who knows v^heu that will be? He’s done no good since he 
took to plav-writing. and never< thinks of attending his shop. He says 
he’ll carve Ins,, way to fortune ; but 1 think he’d manage it better with a 
chisel than a pen. His queer friend, the actor, whom ho brought heie, is 
no better, for he’s wearing my late husband’s best shirts. But what 
tresses me most is, that Mr. Douglas keeps such bad hours. He went 
out two nights ago with that scamp Heigarth and Mr. Flummery, who 
should liehavo better if he expects to a kirk, and none of them have 
yet been heard of. It’s really scandalous !” 

“ Have you no idea where they are ?” inquired Betty. 

“ None whatever. Mr. Flummery’s friends have Men here seeking 
him, so it’s certain they are together yet. But here's a gentieman who 
can tell us something about them,” said Mrs. Thriffy, as Mr. Swipes 
was shown in by the servant-of-all-work. 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Thrifty ?” asked that genj^eman, in hts blandest 
manner. ** Is Mr. Douglas at home ?' 
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No : I have not seen him since he vrent oat with you two nights 
ago.*' 

“ Bless me, I wonder where they can be ! I left them yesterday 
momiag, and understood they were then going home. Douglas asked 
me to call at this hour, and said he was sure of being at home.'' ^ 

“ Here they are/’ exclaimed Mrs. Thrifty, as she wont out in person 
to answer a violent summons of the door-l>dl. She had scarcely gqne 
when Swipes, who in the course of his •gallantries had made some ac- 
quaintance with Betty, laughingly asked how she was ? 

** None the better'of you, Mr. Swipes. You’re just what tlic pby 
calls a gay decriver.” 

Don't say that, Betty, when you know it was you that deserted me, 
and for a big, newly-imported Irish policeman from Skibbereen. Didn’t 
I see him come up from your area?” 

“ Oh, you jealous wretch ! 1 scarcely ever spoke to him. He was 

down inquiring about the washing of clotlies that was stolen, nobody 
knew how.” 

Do you really say so, my dear?” exclaimed the ardent Swipes, os he 
gave her a liearty smack on the lips. 

This by-play was interrupted by Mrs. Thrifty desiring Swipes to join 
the medical students, wlio received him with such demonstrations as 
showed how highly they ulishcd his powers of wit and humour. Hei- 
gartli and Douglas were, as they expressed it, ** quite fresh,” but Flum- 
mery presented a woful spectacle. Ue was truly in a dilapidated con- 
dition. His appearance at the best Avas not very prepossessing, but now, 
under the influence of alcohol, his thin dark features looked deplorably 
dirty and careworn ; the collar of his shirt was soiled and broken, the 
breast stained with liquor, and his whole outward man was much in 
want of brushing. There he sat, how^ever, in glorious independence, 
his hat cocked on one side of his head, and a cigar thrust clumsily into 
his mouth, humming, now and then, a song, the oi^.words of which 
that could be distinguished, ifom liis indistinct aitteraoce, being dark- 
haired girl.” 

“ Ilillo !” cried Swipes, what girl is this Verdant has got enamoured 
with ?*’ 

“ Never } ou mind, Swipes ; she’s an angel, * the dark-haired girl.* ” 

Shortly afterwards Flummery fell iut^ a dozing state, and, by-and-by, 
began snoring in what Swipes styled a very edifying manner.” 

]j||!Uglas, meanwhile, had seen^Betty and received llacheVs note, which 
he briefly answ'ered. The faithful handmaid was assured tliat Flummery 
was all we, and desired to say nothing more to her mistress, as it would 
break poor Verdant’s heart if he thought she knew of his wanderinn. 
To do Betty justice, sli^ did not, on her return, say anything of m 
interesting condition of Fluftimeiy, a full account of which she had got 
from her aunt, knowing well how vexed young missis*’ would be; 
indeed, her heart was too deeply engaged in all true love affairs to alloir 
her, by inconsiderate speech, to mar their smooth course. 

It is not our business to record the adventures of our three studeafs 
during the time when, in the language of Swipes, they were ** tmdifv U 
cloud.” That gentleman was regain with a partiw^r account of 
various scenes m whidi Verdant h^ distinmuihed himself, of a riot in 
the ** Golden Votch” with the landlord, who bad received payment of 
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his bill, and got so jolly in consequence that the watchmen of the night 
disturbed the orgies, together with other adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes, which we ^lingly consign to oblmon* 

You seem to have had a rare time of it since I left you/’ remarked 
Swipes; ‘‘my own fortune was not so good, for I lost my situation by 
spending Monday with you. Yesterday morning I went to business 
with no very clear head, and had just mixed and drank a soda powder, 
according to ancient custom aftet a heavy night, when the governor came 
in and began lecturing me for neglect of work. Not being sober, 1 felt 
myself very independent, and, instead of an apology, gave him my free 
opinion of the shabbiness of his conduct in not advancing my salary, 
which so exasperated him, that I was ordered out, a command I imme- 
diately conipli^ with, and walked down stairs, the world before me, and 
twenty-five shillings in my pocket.” 

“ That was unfortunate,” said Pleigarth. “ Bob and 1 will endeavour 
to find something for you to do.” 

“That’s settled already, my boy, for just as I was wending my way 
to seek consolation in the Golden Votch, 1 met a brother clerk who told 
me there was a vacancy in Gatherall and Son’s ; so I called up and was 
accepted. The situation, however, is not so good.” 

“ Gatherall and Son’s,” exclaimed Douglas. “ They were law-agents 
to my late uncle, and, as far as 1 could ev(^ learn, a precious pair of 
scamps.” 

“ There’s no doubt of that. Old Gatherall is well known as a plotting 
rascal ; and for the son, he’s a complete ass.” 

“Isay, Bob, w*heii Gatherall is such a fellow as Swipes desciibcs, 
d’ye think there is any likeliliood of his having clicated you iu your 
uncle’s affairs ?’' said lleigartli. 

“ I should not wonder. 1 am certain that if anything w^as to be made 
by suppressing papers, he would not hesitate in doing so. I have always 
tliought it Strang^ that such a business man as my late uncle was should 
have left no will. ^ But ht us consult Swipt;s.” 

To Swipes was related the whole matter. Bob described his uncle’s 
fondness for him, his*' generosity, and the certainty he always had of 
being his heir. The redoubted clerk sat for some time pondering on 
the narrative. 

“It is quite likely,” he 6aid^^“tliat no will was made, your uncle 
having littlo reason to apprehend a sudden deatli; still, 1 will keep a sharp 
look-out among old Gatherall’s porchmerts.” 

“ Do so, Swipes,” said Bob ; and the subject dropped. 

The conclave soon after broke up. Swipes undertaking to see Flummery 
home. This was no easy task, for Verdant's limbs were at present un- 
commonly weak. As Swipes afterwards informed Heigarth: 

“All the way he was swearing like a vrooper, and vowing eternal 
friendship for me. When wo reached his home, I planted him as dead 
as a nail against the door, rung the bell, and had the indesc^bable 
felicity of seeing him sink into the arms of his worthy fatlier, who lugged 
liim in head foremost He’ll make a decent parson though, for they 
were ever a set of good fellows, as far as eatmg and diinkiuig is con- 
cerned.” 

On the following day, at an hour which he had named in hb note^ 
Douglas visited his cousin, whom he found in very low spirits. Her father 
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W th«t morning again ‘introdnoed the subject which now seemed nearest 
his heart ; and althourt she heard with apparent indifierence that young 
Gatherall would likety call in the course of the daj^ her breast was 
swe^g wi^ indignation, and she internally vowed that she would 
r^iye him in sudi a manner as would convince him he need not repeat 
his visit For the first time in life she felt r^ly angry with her fawer. 
Her quick intuitive mind perceived that his anxiety, so suddenly mani- 
fested for her union with €ratherall, was ereated by some motive of deep 
interest which by no course of reasoning could she quite understand { 
for, although he threwVut various dark hints, he refused to give a satis*- 
factory explanation for exerting his authority as a parent. 

It WM ^ in this unhappy state of mind tnat Douglas found her, and 
partly divining the cause of the unwonted seriousness on her brow, he 
commenced to rally her with some spirit. 

“ It’s true enough, Rachel, that your fatlier has forbidden me to enter 
this house, and you to speak to me; but what of that? here I am in spite 
of every obstacle. You remember what Bums says : 

‘ O luvo will venture in 

Where it daurna weel be seen; 

O luve will venture in 
Whore wisdom anoo lias been.” 

“ But, oh, Bob, if my fadier should know of tliis he will be so dread- 
fully enraged. You really nave no idea how exasperated he is against 
you, and how anxious that I should marry young Gatherall." 

** Marry Gatherall’s son I” exclaimed Douglas in astonishment ; ** marry 
such a coxcomb, such a heartlesa puppy. I was not aware of this before. 
Tell me all.” 

Rachel did so amidst many questions and interruptions, and had just 
concluded, when a servant tapped at the door. Rachel ran and opened 
it, and heard that Mr. Gatherall was below wishing to see her. 

Why did you let him in ? why not tell him I was particularly 
engaged, and could not sec ao^ one ? Bid him 4irait* Now, Bob, you 
must leave me ; some other time we will talk over this, und arrange what 
is to be done.” " 

No, Rachel, I shall remain, and, for the sake of fun, hide myself in 
this closet. I want to see how the ass behaves himself.” 

^*1 cannot give in to tliat; you must Bob; it is unfair, it is 
ungentlemanly, to stay and overhear our conversation.” 

I determined upon it,” said Douglas, ensconcing himself in the 
cloiet, guided more by the feelings of a rollicking medical student, to 
whom fun was dear, than strict notions of propriety. Rachel did not 
insist upon his leaving ; for, to tell the trutfi, the pretty creature had a 
spice of rogueiy in her own composition. 

John Gatherall, junior, was veiy diminutive, but veiy stout, young 
man. His fiioe was large, stale, flat, and unprofitable indeed, its only 
expression was that of vidgar impudence, ana it was rendered more dis- 
agreeable by a dirty, greasy complexion. 'With a low theatrical bow^ he 
advanced to meet Ila^el, who oflered a finger to his outstretched hand, 
and motioned him to a seat with ill-suppressed contempt, which tba 
spoony was too obtuse to perceive, while she sat down herself upon a 
sofis, on the opposite rifle of the room, and answered his small-talk iu 
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monosyllables. This soon had its diseonragiog ^ect, and the conversa- 
tion gradually lanmished, till it died away entirely. An awkward pauM 
ensued, which Radel made no attempt to break, and Gatherall bit bis 
lips with vexation ; for, mth all his vanity, he could not but see that he 
was coldly received. This was a very different reception from what ho 
had anticipated. His father had informed him, in high glee, that Green’s 
consent was obtained, and that nothing was necessary but to step in and 
win. What added considerably* to his embarrassment, was the knowledge 
that Rachel knew the object of his visit. Never before had he felt so 
uncomfortably situated. His usual forwardness of manner quite deserted 
him. His large stream of unmeaning small-talk was suddenly frozen up, 
the colour mounted to his cheek, and he almost wished he could decently 
effect his retreat. 

“ I am afraid,” he at length managed to stammer out, “ that — that 
I have interrupted you, Miss Green.” 

“ Oh, by no means, Mr. Gatherall.*’ This gave him fresh impetus, 
and he continued: “I called, Miss Green, chiefly on account — ah — in fact 
— in consequence — ah — of some family arrangement; but — ^in short, per- 
haps your mther has explained all.” 

“ 1 don’t UTulerstand you, Mr. Gatherall. If you have anything to 
communicate, I am all attention.” 

Nothing could be more freezing than tha manner in which this was 
said. The reviving courage of Gatherall was crushed. In vain he 
attempted to pursue tlie subject. The words died away upon his lips ; 
so, after a few minutes’ nervous shuffling on his chair, he sheepishly stam- 
mered out sonietliing about a busiucbs engagement, and bade her good 
morning. 

“ Good morning,” she answered, slightly bowing to him ; and rising, 
she rang the bell for the servant to show the door to the unfortunate 
youth. 

With a loud laugh Douglas burst from his hiding-place. 

“ After all,” he said? “ I never knew such a silly fellow. You did well, 
Rachel, to keep^silvnt. It left the ass to his own slender resources; 
and 1 am certain, judging from the miserable expression of his vulgar 
face when he went out ^for 1 stole a peep), ho won’t trouble you again.” 

Without the fear of turther disturbance the lovers now discuss^ their 
plans. Come what would, Rooliol promised to be true to him, and hoped, 
rather than j^xpcctcd, her father would relent. To bring alraut this de- 
sirable end, Douglas resolved to amend his conduct, so that no &ult might 
be found with him on that score. 

John Gatherall, junior, returned to bis counting-house, and informed 
his father of the reception he had got, and of his strong determination to 
give im the 'Suit. 

** The truth is,” he said, I could never bring myself to say a word to 
her on the sulject She looked at me so haughtily, and spoke so eon- 
temptnously, all the while knowing what my eirand was, wt I give it 
iq» as a baa case.” 

His father, on bearing the full particulars of the interview, flew into 
a rage, and told his son that he had behaved like a d - ■ -d ass as he 
was. 

On the evening of the same day, Heigartli and Douglas were ntting 
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quietlj bjr the rarlour-firo, diseossing^ the lectaie of the moroisg. ^ It was 
coming near me time when both would be called up for examination ; 
and though neither felt any fear of passing with honours, th^ knew the 
necessity of cramming for the occasion. Various plans of study were 
talked of, and the better to enable them to settle the arrangement, 
Heigarth proposed a tumbler of hot brandy. The liquor and aocom* 
poniments bad just been placed upon the table, when Flummery made 
bis appearance. * 

“ Well, Verdant, ho^ feel you to-day ? my prince of philosophers, and 
jolliest of clerical students,” asked Heigarth. I hope you are none the 
worse of your late outbreak, although your face is as long as one of your 
father 8 admonitions, and ten times duller.'* 

Oh, I'm in a horrid condition. My clerical reputation is now quite 
gone. I am afraid I must give up all hopes of a parish church, and nide 
iny head in a colonial chapel. * Villanous company,' as FalstaiF says, ^ has 
been the ruin of me.* Verily, I must mend iny manners, or bid farewell 
at once to the honours of the pulpit, and the chance of a Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy.” 

“ Never fear, verdant, my boy,** said Bob ; ‘‘ take a glass of brandy, 
and get your sfurits up.” 

As the night wore on the philosopher recovered himself, and shone 
brightly on his favourite subject, the “ doctrine of innate ideas,** which he 
maintained with grc.at warmth, Douglas and Heigarth taking the other 
side. Tliey had got deep into one of the mistiest and most unprofitable 
of arguments, when they were suddenly interrupted by the entrance of 
Swipes, in a state of high excitement, and evidently half tipsy. 

Hurrah ! Mr. Douglas,** he shouted ; “ I give you joy ; lot's shako 
hands. Hurrah !” 

What’s the matter, Swipes ?’* they all inquired. “ Are you drunk 
or mad ?** ^ 

** Half drunk, undoubtedly^ — and half mad^ with joy,” answered 
Swipes. , 

“ Hero, Swipes,” said Douglas, take some brandy, and unfold your 
tale, for I see you’ve something new for us.” 

Having composed himself a little, Swipes explained the cause of his 
unwonted glee; 

“ In the course of the afternoon, old Gifthcrall left the office very hur- 
riedly. being late for a meeting liad to attend. Young G. was out 
on some busiifess with my fellow quill-driver ; so, having the establish- 
ment to myself, I looked into the governor's room to make observations, 
as is the custom of all lawyers’ flerks. I noticed, at once, that old G. 
in his hurry, had left the key in a private safe ; so I opened it, to sea 
what sort of papers the old rai^al kept there. I had turned over two or 
three, when my eyes suddenly light^ on fthe title of one. Good gni- 
cious ! how I stared. It was a minute before I opened the folds, llie 
document proved to be the * last will and testament of the late Andrew 
Green.' I glanced over it, and found that, with the exception of a few 
legacies, he had bequeathed his whole property, real and personal, to4(is 
nephew, Robert Douglas.” 

Here Swipes pausedeto give room for the loud astonishlneiit of llie 
company. 
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it a fact, or are you jesting, Swipes?*’ asked Douglas, who had 
risen from his seat in great excitement. 

never spoke truer words iu my life/* answered Swipes, scdemnly. 

Did you copy any part of the d^ument, to show us that it is the case 
beyond doubt ?** asked Heigarth. 

Copy it !*’ said Swipes, contemptuousljr; ^^much g<^ a co]>y would 
do in a court of law. ^o,” he added, evidently reserving this informa- 
tion for a grand climax; ‘‘no, I did better, I pocketed the deed, and here 
it is.” ^ • 

The will was read by Swipes from beginning to end, and pronounced 
by him sound and according to law. When the first burst of joyful sur- 
prise was over, the question came, “ W^hat was to be done?" 

“ Have you not brought yourself into trouble by taking this away ?” 
inquired Douglas. 

“ By no means/* answered the doughty clerk. “ Here’s the way I 
argued the case with myself. Suppose you had called, and taxed Gather- 
all with having such a deed in his possession, he would have denied it ; 
you would then have procured a warrant to search, but before you 
managed that, the document might either have been hidden elsewhere or 
destroyed. Of course you could have armed yourself witli authority at 
once; hut in that case, besides the risk of the will bciug removed before 
procuring powers, there was the certainty of a great exposure, which, for 
the sake of your uncle, who is concerned in the villany, was not desirable. 
So, upon the whole, the wisest plan, 1 thought, was to carry it off. Old 
Gatherall, for his own soke, dare not say one word about the matter." 

But, Swipes, how is my uncle concenied in the fraud?** 

“ This paper will show you. It w^as lying beside tlie will.’* 

This was a secret agreement entered into by Gatherall and Green, 
whereby the former agreed to destroy the will on receiving a certain sum 
of money, and a marriage being effected between his son and Miss Green. 
The estate of '«he deceased, at Green’s death, to devolve upon the young 
couple and their heirs, failing which arrangement, the property to bo sold 
and divided botwccu.the two conspirators. 

It is impossible to describe the indignation of Douglas when the whole 
of this black villany was revealed to him, and yet ho felt that ho could not 
hand over the guilty parties to the justice of the law. His love for Rachel 
forbade that. For her sake he resolved that the nefarious scheme to de- 
prive him of his just rights should be kept secret from the world. Swipes, 
Flummery, and Heigarth, were accoMugly bound by promise to reveal 
nothing of the transaction; and, with regard to future arrangements, it 
was settled that Swipes should attend hssiness as usual on the following 
morning, and that Douglas, accompanied by Heigarth as a witness, should 
wait upon Gatlierall iu the course of tlie forenoon. 

For the remainder of that evening th^ mirth and jollity of the company 
knew no bounds. Mrs. TliriRy was repeatedly callra upon for supplies of 
hot water; Swipes sung his best sod|^, and told his stories with unwonted 
zest He was the lion of the night, and a thousand times Douglas blessed 
his starAe bad made the acquaintance of the poor lawyer’s clerk. Hei- 
garth's humour was boundless. Flummery forgot his recent vows of re- 
formation, and sung “ Willie brew’d a peck o* maut.” Finally, Swipes 
rose, and, holding on by the table, proposed, in a glowing speech, the 
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health of Robert Douglas, Esq., of Hazyden, which was druuk with such 
enthusiasm, that Mn. Thrifty was terriued for the downfal of the house. 
A general shaking of hands ensued; and, as the friends separated, they 
“heard the chimes of midnight.’’ 

On the following day, Douglas, accompanied by Heigarth, colled upon 
Gatherall, and opened proceedings by taxing him with fraud in concealmg 
Andrew Green’s will. He denied that such a document existed. Douglas 
immediately produced it. The sight of the well*known parchment, wmch 
he deemed so safe in his possession, made liRn tremble in every limb ; and, 
unable to control his amtation, he sunk into a chair, pale as death, and 
terror stamped u|)on eaw feature of his harsh countenance. When he 
had recovered a little, he hiuriedly opened his safe. A glance was suffi- 
cient. 

“ Have you another paper ?” he asked, in a husky tone. 

“ Yes,” answered Douglas ; “ I have hevo a secret agreement between 
you and Mr. Green.” 

“ Great God ! all is known, and we are both ruined.*’ 

The violence of his agitation was now extreme. The fact of the dis- 
covery had como upon him so suddenly, that his faculties were completely 
overwhelmed. He did not even inquire how the documents came into 
Douglas’s possession ; but that he might easily enough understand. He 
sought not to explain his conduct; indeed, thero was not an extenuating 
circumstance he could seize upon, but, with eyes wildly stariug, he looked 
from Douglas to Heigarth. 

Mr. Gatherall,” said Douglas, “ never did man more deserve punish- 
ment than you do; yet I liavc no intention of pushing this affair to 
extremities. My uncle is as much involved in guilt as yourself, and that 
circumstance saves you fn>m public exposure, as it will from private 
whisperings, for I am nearly concerned in burying this infamous transac- 
tion in oblivion. All 1 want is restitution of the property bequeathed 
to roe.” 

“ This is generous, Mr. Doug}as, and from my soul I tlftink you. It 
is more than 1 could have believed. Let us sen^ immediately for Mr. 
Green ; it is necessary that lie should know what ha% happened without 
a moment’s delay.” 

Mr. Green was not long in answering Ae urgent summons. lie 
looked coldly upon his nephew, and nodded to liiin, without speaking. 
To Gatherall was left the painflR task of ccpmmunicating the discovery of 
their mutual crime. The mtelligeuce struck Green like a shock of elec- 
tricity. Yet we verily believe thal if the* secret thoughts of his sordid 
soul could have been revealed at that moment, there would have been 
found more regret at the prospect of renouncing his ill-gotten wealth 
than shame at the discovery of the villanous plot. 

From the conversation which ensued, it appeared ^at Green, at the 
time of his brotlier’s decease, was unaware of the existence of a will. 
Gatherall, who was then in London, knowing that the secret was confined 
to himself and a clerk he had taken with him, but who had then left liis 
service for a better situation, conceived thi idea of the plot ; aod^nwil^i’ 
ling to trust himself to writing, quietly allowed Peter Green to tAs poo; 
session of his brother’s property, feeling, at the same time, assured that 
lie would be a more wU^ng instrument in his hands after that act thim 
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othcnvise. On retornlng home he foimd, as he expected, that Green, on 
the strength of his newly-acquired fortune, had dipped very deep in 
fresh speculations, and that, were he to make restitution to his nephew, 
he would be brought to bankruptcy. He therefore fell, though at first 
reluctant, into the nefarious scheme. It was fortunate for both that they 
had to deal with such a generous character as Douglas, who, while he 
allowed Gatherall to escape, gave Ins uncle his own time to repay the 
sums which he had buried in railway stock, pled^g his word, likewise, 
that the whole history would La kept private by him ; assuring his uncle, 
however, that he did so entirely out of love mr his daughter, whom he 
desired might never know anything more of the subject than was given 
to the world — ^which was, that a will in his favour had been unexpectedly 
discovered. 

Witli this arrangement Douglas and Heigarth retired along with 
Swipes, who accompanied them to their lodgings, where they found 
Flummery anxiously waiting the news. Mrs. Thrifty was exhorted to 
prepare one of her best dinners. Never, perhaps, did a happier party sit 
down to table ; and when ail risk in the cooking department was over, 
the joyful intelligence was given to the worthy landlady, who went half 
mad with delight mixed a tumbler of toddy to drink the health of her 
best boarder, and then rushed out to spread the glorious tidings amongst 
the neighbours. 

It may well be conceived that Douglas was no longer prohibited from 
visiting his cousin. At first he found Mr. Green shy and embarrassed ; 
but no long time was necessary to place his uncle at case. His w'as not 
the spirit to feel acutely the extent of the wrong he had committed, or 
to recoil from the man he had so basely attempted to injure. As for 
Rachel, her happiness knew no bounds, for every obstacle to a union with 
Douglas was now removed. 

But wo must draw to a close. In the course of a month or two 
Douglas and Heigarth took their degrees with honour, and a few days 
afterwards tlu former was united to Rachel Green. Heigarth went into 
the army as a surgeon. Swipes was established in business, and is 
prospering w'onaerii^^y, having given up his old habits witli his old com- 
panions. 

Verdant Flummery receded his license to preach the Gospel, and, at 
'tlie same period, an appointment to a church in Canada. Thither he 
went, accompanied by Agues .Coivper as4|b wife, and now astonishes the 
backwoodsmen by interlarding his discourses with scraps of German mys- 
ticism. Nevertheless, he is much esteemed, and accounted a good, sound 
divine. Gatherall and Son still pursue their venal path. Their credit, 
however, is now much shaken, in consequence of recent severe losses 
through over-speculation. 
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PARMA. 

AN HISTORICAL IlOMANCF. 

Chapter XXVIL 

When Van Diest rocoYered from hi% first alarm, and bis fluttering 
nerves permitted lain to attend to outHtird sounds, he beoome aware that 
diose from whom he fled were ascending the stairs, apparently with the 
intention of searching the second floor. The bustle consequent upon 
their first operations reminded him of the urgency of flight before jAe 
visitation was extended to the attics wherein ho had sought refu^. uis 
attempt at concealment would, he knew', compromise him tar more 
deeply than if ho had becui found in company wath the guilty. Escape 
was now no longer a mere measure of precaution — it was necessary tor 
his safety ; but this state of the case did not facilitate his object. 

The stairs were in possession of the enemy ; and other issue there was 
uoue : even Van Diest, ever so prompt at expedients, found himself at a 
loss how next to proceed, lie scarce dared to walk across the room, 
lest his heavy treiul should betray his presence to those l)clow; and yet 
ho was loth to trust altogether to the chance of remaining undiscovexm. 
The narrow limits of tlic chamber, and its denuded walls, offered no 
means of concealment, especially to one so substai^al as Meinherr van 
Diest. The moment was, as ho afterwards declared, the most critical of 
hb hitherto unruffled existence. 

Whilst still lost in hesitation, renewed sounds of ascending footsteps 
quickened liis movements, and gave stimulus to Ills inventive genius. 
Fortunately for him, a small window protruding out upon the roof 
caught, at tins instant, his eye and hb attention ; and cautiously opehing 
it, he looked out to dbeover wliat chance of escape it« might afford. 
From thb casement the roof Sauted dowuwards«towards a stone gutter 
of great solidity, admitting of tolerably sure footing. • 

As Van Diest was s|)eculatiog upon the probability of thb water* 
coui-se communicating with those of other ^uses, voices became loud in 
the passage. He heard, distinctly, Chievosa assuring some one that 
diese were but the chambers^ the domestics, and a gruff voice replying 
that it might have been receiuly converted to very different uses — might 
actually to the treasury of the house— ^uch things had bben seen ; it 
might, moreover, conceal some suspicious things or persons. Van Diest 
waited not for further wamiog, hut bolted at once, right manfully, 
through the window. 

No sooner did he gain safe footing, than, clinging to t{io tilings, he 
shuffled along in the directioir in which hb face haf^peued to be turned, 
with a nimbleness which did great credit to the steadiness of his bead, 
and seemed to exdte no smaU attention in a pair of watchful cats, the 
only vbible witnesses of hb erokat, who, jealous of his invading thqir 
Utherio respected domains, foOow^ bun with suspicious eyeafunti^he 
reached the angle of the house. Here large chimney-stacks, which he 
succeeded in turning, intervened in such a manner as to shiq}d him from 
the view of any one wBo might think it necessary to look from one of 
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the maDv j^rojccting Trindows beneath which he had passed. He now 
conceived hu retreat sufficiently covered to allow of his pausing to take 
breath, and to consider what was next to be done. 

To await the departure of the hunters, and then back to cover, seemed 
reasonable enough ; but then, the house might be watched, or closed, 
and an ill-timed return frustrate the advantage he had gained at such 
imminent risk and discomfort. The first and best thing was, certainly, 
to examine carefully the place where he stood, and the ways and means 
it mij^ht afford of extricating Himself from his perilous and most novel 
situaUon. 

The sight upon which Van Diest cast his eybs was, in reality', not 
without its own peculiar poetry, though it is doubtful if he was in any 
way conscious of its charm at that moment. The moon, which had been 
hitnerto eclipsed by drifting clouds, gradually emancipating herself from 
her fleecy veils, shed a flood of lig'ht on the fair city, revealing, in all 
their varied outlines, gable, projection, tower, flanking turret, and other 
fanciful decorations which the architectural taste of that day sanctioned, 
adding a fantastic grace to all objects whether she silvered or shadowed 
them. Each roof rivalled its neighbour in the various ornaments that 
surmounted its chimneys. Here a crane turned its long neck to every 
wind ; there a swan, or serpent, performed the same office. The dw^ell- 
ings of the more pious were distinguished by tall, stiff, wooden figures of 
ilio Virgin with the Holy Infant, that rose above their gables stately and 
cold, catching the silver light upon their grey garbs ; some by the patron 
saints of the family, %hich were expected, like faithful sentinels, to ward 
off danger ; othei'S, careless of the vicinity of holier symbols, displayed 
lions, dogs, and every variety of the brute tribe. Sacred and profane, 
the moon cost her radiance on all alike ; and these everywhere repeated 
figures gave a strangely animated appearance to the roofs, of which 
our^iodeni stiff square chiiiiDeys and unadorned tilings can convey no 
idea. 

Lights now'began to glimmer in the region beneath, and added life to 
the scene. The mode of lighting the streets in those days, though im- 
perfect, was not without a pleasing effect. Above the door of every 
house, however mean its description, bung a large lanteni, whilst in 
front of the dwellings of gAter note flared long rows of torches fixed in 
stone sockets. From the unquiet city, where the hum of men pro- 
claimed that the bustle and activity of had not yet subsided, the 
tapering, deutelated tower of our Lady’s Church rose into the clear skies 
above, like the guardian spirit of the tbwn, rooted in its soil, yet soaring 
far above its petty, vexed, and fretful habitations. 

But whatever charm this prospect might have possessed for a contem- 
plative spirit, enjoying it from a less precarious point de vucj truth com- 
pels us to state that our friend Van Diest Tvas not even conscious of its 
existence, as he scanned with an anxious eye the depth beneath. 

Not many yards from him a neighbouring roof sloped down towards, 
and joined, the gutter he was upon, forming a sort of lane along which 
his progress would be no longer difficult or dangerous. This he soon 

f ^erceiv^ and determined to avail himself of it. The whole difficulty 
ay in reaching the nearest point of contact ; moving forward, how-^ 
ever, witli t!ie greatest precaution, he soon achieved It, when be breathed 
more freely. But the chaunel and the relief it affmded soon came to an 
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end, the gaUe front offering no further means by wliioh to oontintte ^ 
penunbulatioDB* His only nojpe now rested in finding one of the allies 
open, through which he resolved, unhesitatinglyi to seek a passage to 
the street, be the owner who he might. 

It was not without some difficulty that, by the help of the moonlig;fatt 
he discovered one small casement to be ajar; it gave access to a spraee 
of loft, from which Van Diest thought it would be an ea!^ matter to 
descend into the house, and liberate himimlf, at once, from his unpleasant 
situation ; but here a fresh check awaitedThim — the door was locked. 

The intruder pause^ awhile, and looked around. The light of the 
moon streaming in permitted him to become aware of the forlorn look of 
the place, which bore traces of having been but lately cleared of all 
it usually contained ; he listened attentively, but not a sound was heard 
within. 

He first knocked softly at the door, hoping to attract the attention of 
some of the domestics who might be sleeping near; but the silence con- 
tinued absolute. He next rattled the old crazy door in a manner which 
it was not able to resist ; the lock gave way, and Van Diest, encouraged 
h^ the absence of all sound, pushed his discoveries further. He groped 
his way down stairs, and about the house, in the dark, and after no small 
waste of time and trouble, and almost as much risk to his neck as on the 
roofs where, at least, there was moonlight to guide him, he found it was 
labour lost; his first misgivings were correct, the house was untenanted ; 
the family had, doubtless, like so many others in the neighbourhood, mi- 
grated to England. Every door was fastened, and more solid than that 
of the loft ; each and ail in turn defied his most strenuous efforts to force 
it. Nothing now remained but to remount to the only accessible apart- 
ment in the deserted dwelling, the empty wareroom. Upon examining 
this place more narrowly, he perceived, besides the casement through 
which he had effected his entrance, two others looking out upon de 
opposite tilings ; there was no other alternative, and Van piest, availing 
himself of one of them, disconsolately took once ippro to the roofs. 

Now resting when he came to a commodious spot ior so doing, and 
now aiding himself by means of chimney-stacks aiAl other projections, 
running up one watercourse and down another, ho managed, although 
with great exertion and at no small peril, to scramble from house-top to 
house-top. He lost all clue ia localities, and familiar objects seen froiiL 
such an unusual height appRcd stran^ and new ; all the casements 
he passed were lined with 8hut|ers, so solid as to defeatf his several 
attemps at forcing them, and his courage and patience well-nigh deserted 
him. 

But hope at last revived on perceiving, as he once more rounded a 
point, a light glimmering near the open window of a small attic 
chamber; and stealing caotiQusly towards it, he saw an* old woman 
kneeliug at prayers before the image of a favourite saint nailed to the 
well. , 

** Piety,” thought Van Diest, argues kindness, — thb decent woman 
will doubtless help me oat of all my difficulties and, reassured by t|ii8 
notion, he stumbled into the chamber. The noise startled the devotee*^ 
she rose to her feet, and stood for a moment ^ast with tei|or; befinre^ 
however, her unexpected vbitor could explain or speak a word, dba 
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otlerod shriek upe& ehriel^ i&torfxiiiigfeg ihem iratii wiU, confused ob* 
jnig^ricms. 

** Avaxint thee, ^athanas 1 TMnk not tdiou hast power oiner a Chria- 
tian woman in her old age, on account «f the few peoeadiUoes of her 
youtk Avaunt thee ! I say, or, by the Hefy Cross, Fll throw holy 
water on ihee to bum thee !” 

^‘ForCod’g sake,** began Van Dieet 

^ Nay— nay, thou caust ]io|i move me,*' oontinued the old womau, 
venting evcny now and then a vigorous scream, whilst she gradually 
sidled towards the door. ** It is true i have but lately stolen some pieces 
of fine linen from my master — that I have carried letters from his wife 
to the gay young Spaniard — but what of that? I have confessed, and 
was absolved no later than yesterday, and thou hast no power upon 
me. I can bring in our Master Thyssen, who is far more lawful prey 
than I. 1 shut my ears to thee,*’ continued the deaf old woman, wmlst 
Van Diest in vain endeavoured to bawl some inkling of the truth into 
her dull organs, — “ I defy thee! — and may St. Anthony strangle theeT 
she concluded, triumphantly, as she reached the door, and fled through it 
screaming like a soared curlew. 

The name of her master, accidentally pronounced by the old woman in 
her rhapsody, caused Van Diest to beat a timely retreat. Thyssen was 
su^^ctra of being one of the warmest adherents to the inquisition: and 
being, moreover, in office, he was rather a dangerous individual to trust in 
ehrcumstances so critical. 

Von Diest was now in luck for open windows ; he passed several, but 
avoided tliem as belonging to 'Hiyssen’s tenement. At one of these he 
heard a whisper, the pur|)ort of which caused him to move forward, 
falesBtDg the deep shade tliat at that peculiar spot prevented his being 
discovered. 

"A figure stealing along the roof!” replied another voice. “Shoot 
him to be sur^ like a troublesome cat: hand me my haquebut” 

These inhospitable ivords quickened the cuTrent of Van Dicst’s blood 
and his steps ab the same time. A few paces brought him near the 
other end of the roof^ when he became aware that an obtacle stood in his 
way. He endeavoured to discover with his hands what the obscurity pre- 
vented him from seeing ; when the next instant all doubt was removed, by 
a deep voice, speaking with a marked 8p|wh accent, words of no gentle 
xnquiiy : * " 

“ What Jo you here on these tiles?”^ 

“ Methinks 1 might retom the question,” replied Van Diest, endeavour- 
ing to free himself from the stranger’s rude grasp. 

“ I have a right to be here,” retorted the othar, fiercely grapplmg with 
his unseen opponent. 

“So have the oaffii,” observed Van Diest, composedly; “ and if we go 
on tagging nt e&A oUier much longer, we may well bap to dose our 
oussion after the same feshion as thfy so often do, namely, by rolling off 
the Toctfs into the street and brefdrii^ our necks.” 

Either struek lim troth of the remark, or the paoifie tane in which 
it was spoken, the Spamqsd released his hold, but tKmfiinmd to standm a 
menacing qttitade* were dose to <me of ihe open windows that 

had temptto Vim Diest to venture in this direcrioi^ wai the voice cf a 
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ftoiale enaeoDoed witIttnH'was nowheaid«ddmwig^lier«oiapa^ 
spoke Speoidi, vtd Yin Diest now remembered that ThjMBO had tanned 
a bdy that eountiy. Before he eoelt'clear himseif fwm thu dihnmiat 
Ae tofiea of the former spedBer— he of the hequehut— kaa a per^ 

sonage, doubtless, than the injured husband, were heard uamngfooai dm 
casement whenoe the lady had but just spoken. 

Halt !'* said he, in a vmoe so little eneourtging Aat the tsther adw* 
sary of Van Diest, giving ap, without fiiidier 8tr^[g^ the eontost for a 
position whidi promised now to be rather one of diieomfert than of 
pleasure, made a precipitate retreat. Van Diest had not time to initats 
his erampie ; for Ae Tiudietive householder — who was also by tins time 
between Ae roofii-^seised the unwelcooie night visitor as tigotly behkid 
as Ae jealous lover had, but a fow minutes previously, held him in famt. 

** You unworthy seducer of all women that ore unlucky enough to 
throw their eyes on you,” said, in a broad FlemiBh accent, Ais new 
opponent, endeavouring to haul Van Diest through the window ; but tog 
as he would, Ac heavy frame of the latter resisted his utmost efforts. 

Yes, yes,” he continued, in reply to the fow words whiA Ae perplexed 
and despairing buighcr found breath to utter. I am not mistalken Ckow, 
nor am I ever to be blinded again, you love-sighing, song-singing, w fa -o* 
making, d — iiedest scoundrel that ever walk^ the earth!” 

** Blit, good metnherr,” pleaded Ae guileless Van Diest. 

Good me no good ! Til give you a lesson you'll not forget in a 
hurry, you tausend sacrament rascal ! You'll see by-and-by, in spite of 
your braveries and your trim moustaAios, what you'll come to ! You have 
broken Ae rest of all my household, though my wife swears you have done 
noAing more. For the last fow weeks there has been no sleeping for 
an honest burgher who goes to bed betimes, that he may be euiy at 
church in the morning ! Your moonlight caterwaidlDgs are enough to 
drive one mad ! Til tell you what, master fair face and fidse he^ 
whiskers and flummery, if I were to treat yon as you deserve, I’d fling 
you off these tiles, and let yoif find your way home as best you conU, 
having helped you to the street !” • 

(A ! my Juanito,” whispered a soft voice not for off. 

But Van Diest, getting wrathful as well as frightened, now plunged 
and kicked with a vigorous determination that soon brought him and 
Ae injured husband to Ae end of Ae gutter. His last struggle 
effectually delivered him from Ae grasp oc his irritated aggressor, but it 
was only to be precipitated into space. 

Happily for Van Diest, his descent was not for, alAongh he lay some 
minutes stunned on Ae woodm floor of the gallery into whiA he had 
foll«i. When he recovered his senses, Thyssen was still anxiously garing 
through Ae obscurity, from the ed^ whence Van Diest bad rolled, and when 
he heard the deep gapped ejaculalaon, ** Sancia Maria!** whiA announced 
that life was notexAict, and became aware that Ae prostrate buigher was 
eadesvonring to rise, he nmttered an audible ^ God be praised 1” Van 
Diest would have estered into forAer exnhmaiaens, being now at a sifis 
Asftance from Ut late antagooist^ hut toat individual was no bogm; 
wiAin ear-shot % 

WiA aching head and bruised lirnhs, Van Dimt cootiQuedLelow^ Mb 
hopeless peregrination, determined, if notbiog better tfffared itedE^ i» 
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remain in the gallery till daybreak. He was* indeed, about to compose 
himself in an easy attitude of repose^ when, suddenly, hope revived at the 
sight of a light streaming from tiie aindow of a small turret projecting 
from the comer of a neighbouring house, and overhanging the wooden 
balcony on which he stood. 

It seemed the easiest thing imaginable to step into the turret-chamber, 
the casement being open, ana though somewhat narrow, ofiering a reason- 
able aperture. Van Diest, how/»ver, reconnoitred closely before venturing 
on so bold an experiment, for the events of the night had rendered him a 
thought timid. r 

He could distinguish the smallest object within the closet, for it scarce 
deserved another name. A couple of large, yellow wax tapers, burning 
in silver flambeaux, a heavy and beautifully-wrought silver flagon, and 
wine-cups of the same metal, standing invitingly together with some 
fruits, the choicest of the season, offered a contrast to the rough oaken 
table, uncovered even by the customary carpet-work, the bare walls, and 
a couple of wooden stools, which alone furnished the apartment, not a 
little puzzling to Van Diest; there was, besides, a curiously inlaid ivory 
inkstand, and the table was strewed with papers. Van Diest, also, ob- 
served that pieces of tapestry had been so adjusted as to cover the two 
other windows of the turret, which, however, were considerably smaller 
than that through which he was gazing. All this denoted life within, 
yet there was not a human being visible. 

Tlie burgher remained stationary for some time, to ascertain if no one 
would appear with whom he could, hold parley. At leiij^th, being fairly 
tired out, he had nearly made up his mind to step boldly through the 
opening, wlieii his further movements were arrested by the creaking of 
the small door, at which entered two men, lowering their heads as, one 
by one, they passed through the low, arched entrance. 

The simple black robe of one, trimmed with fur, and his black velvet 
cap, bordered with sable, seemeil to denote the ease of a man at home ; 
whilst die short cloak of silvan green, brimmed with deep lace of silver, 
and the plumed 4 )arret of his companion, bespoke a visitor. 

To Van Diest ncilher w^ere unknown. In him of the green cloak he 
recognised Count Henry of Brederode ; and in the taller and older of the 
two, Anthony Bomberg. This person, after liaving run a successful 
military career in odier lands^ had, not long since, returned to his native 
city and the house of his fathers ; but his stem features and military 
figure were' easily remembered by those w'ho had once had the oppor- 
tunity of noting them. 

It was easy to guess that some secret of importance, and, therefore, of 
dan^rous tenor, was about to be agitated between these two bold, 
factious men ; and common prudence should have inspired Van Diest 
with the salutaiy fiotion of a sp^y retreat ; but the ruling passion of 
his life, the weakness that stained an otherwise estimable character, 
swaged him iiresbtibly, and though conscious of the danger and the un- 
justifiableness dF the deed, though he bad but so, reoenUy been discovered 
in a similar pcedioament, and had thought himself fortunate in escaping 
at 80 dieap a rate, yet he could not resist the impolse of nature, 
stronger than reason, and with lengthened neck, and eager eye and ear, 
he U^ened intenUy. 
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Nttther of the jmtlemen cast a gfamcfe at the irindowi hut anpfoaeh** 
iiig the table, hastily took their seats, and Borob^ ma^ the Aonom 
of the delicacies that lay there, in an unceremonious, though not tin- 
courteous manner. 

This trifling prelimioary couvineed Van Diest that his first sopiiot* 
sitioos were correct — that Bomberg was at home and that Bredeswe 
was his guest The wine-cups were filled, and each bowed gravely to 
the other before raising them from the tabic. 

I drink,*’ said Bomberg, as he put his goblet to his lips, ** success 
to this night’s conferedbe, my lord, and thank you for your condescension 
in thus honouring my poor house." 

Nay, for that matter, you owe me but small thanks," said Count 
Heniy, carelessly. ‘‘There are too many open ears at the Groote 
Gasthuys for such converse as we must hold together this night. Here, 
at feast, we may be pretty secure of not being overheard." — an Diest 
drew in his breath hard. — “ But you have been already at work, I see," 
continued Brederodc, pointing to the scattered papers before them. 

“ I have been hastily drawing up some forms of application to the 
French Protestant princes and leaders, as you desired. They are ready 
for your approval. I have addressed each party differently, as you will 
perceive — urging each with the mo^ves that arc inr>8t likely to have 
weight with him, and which my knowledge of their individual characters 
renders an easy matter to me. I am sorry that my long absence from 
liorne prevents my making myself as useful here." 

“ Each of us has his uses,” said Brederode. “ We have honest 
burghers and merchants, like lliat rare fellow, Paul van Meeren, to lend 
us money, and treat with the more zealous and headstrong of our per- 
suasion, men whose hearts are iron and whose hands ore of gold. Wo 
have wild and daring scapegraces, ready to brave danger for danger’s 
sake, like the brothers Van der Noot, of Brussels ; needful tools in a 
fjonspinu'y ; useful in arresting and cleaning out a messenger, easing him 
of Ins packets, and other sinafl matters that might not suit the over- 
scrupulous. Theu, have wc blindly-devoted, lion-j^eafted beings, such 
as Louis of Nassau, of whom wo reckon many in our ranks, though their 
names be not so illustrious. But what we may chiefly pride ourselves 
upon, as the most necessary and efficacious of all powers in case matters 
come to the worse, is the possession of cxfierienced captains to guide our 
valour — men whose voices have been heara oirthe battle-field; who have 
led soldiers to face the enemy of*their creed ; who are familiar with the 
details of a party war. Such a one, I am happy to say, we possess in 
Captain Anthony Bomberg.” 

The veteran smiled grimly, and gave his moustachio a fiercer twist at 
this well-turned and graciously received compliment. • 

“ Certainly,” said he, “a man who has fought under the banner of a 
Conde, and by the side of a Schwendi, cannot be supposed to be ignorant 
of the art of war. It were a falser modesty — unworthy of a man to 
admit such a thing. And all who have known Bomberg throughout bis 
long, and not inglorious career, must own that no other motive but thgt 
of defending an oppressed and pure religion against its bigoted pene- 
cutors, ever swayed nia^ arm. I come back, my lord, os pocr as I went, 
and my claims on the world’s favour are but few. 1 am a zealoos Pfo- 
testant— a bold soldier. The first from the choice of my reason, the 
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latter irom the teitnict of mj iiatiire. Bat I koour aednagy and eare 
fer aothkig in ikh world, Wycm my BiUe and my tw<oid«” 

Bkdoa tkitt firmly toinpeped are inestuiiable in the impeoCiig crwiBi’’ 
said Brederode. Such a one, too, shall we find in the Lord of Thon- 
louae; and I know little of t^ consequences of oppresuon, if it nerve 
net every arm to resist— 4f it midie not of every Fleming a hero. Bat 
to letorn to these matters in Fianee; You have served long in the lefi- 
gious wars of that country t 

^Your pardon, my k»d,” said Bomberg, ^but yon mentioned not 
the Prince of Orange among yonr allies; yet 1 yM M to ttnnk— *’ 

** True ; I forgot him,” replied Brederode, with a smile. 

Were you, then, sir count, merely casting up the sum of your tools, 
and not that of your fellow-labourers in a great cause ?” demanded the 
old soldier, in a tone that startled the more eourtly Brederode^, and caused 
him to draw his chair further from the irritated hero* 

Pacify yourself, my good sir; no barm was meant,” replied Brederode, 
with a smile, though his first feeling had been one of haughty surprise, 
which he had trouble to suppress — for Brederode, though imperatively 
taught by hU duties and necessities, as a chief of party, the aH of con- 
ciliation, was endowed by nature with a violent arrogance of temper 
which it was at all times difiicult and sometimes impossible for him to 
conceal. 

** Why, then, have you not named the wise WilHam of Nassau, and 
the great Egmont ?” 

^raply,” replied Brederode, “ because the greats as you call him, k 
not yet ours ; and the wise is but a secretJPrieiid, which, I think, is much 
the same thing as being none.” 

Then why say, and print publicly, that tliey have already strengthened 
onr wty ?” 

*‘Vou a captain, my worthy friend, and not know the value of false 
colours and stratagems ? Do you not see that wliat has been once re- 
ceived as an accomplished fact, is likely from the very strength of that cir- 
cumstance to heefbme one ? Then the Prince of Orange is not altogether 
idle. He keeps regiments of spies abroad, as does Madame de Parme, 
and these legions of black spirits wlio swarm the land, have helped both 
parties to fight out the battle, until now, on pretty fair ground without 
the spilling of blood.” 


“ Well, stratagems and- scouts ^are necessary in war, thoogh when I 
ealcH one belonging to the enemy— 

The menacing speech of the austere soldier was here suddenly inter- 
mpted, for his eye at that instant rested on a man’s head and shoulders 
boldly protruding into the apartment through the open casement, and 
evidently, by tlie eager and peculiarly knowing expression of the broad 




^ There stands one of the night birds yon wm» speaking of, my 
lord count; but whether the property of friend or foe, 1 leave you to 
decide;” and he coolly pointed out the culprit to his companion’s atten- 
tion. 


The more hasty Brederode rose ; and, darting at the oflender, gnaped 
him tightly«^by the rui^ and inquired, with a vceceof dmader, ** What he 
was doing there?” ' 

** Listening,” said Van INest, meekly. 


THE DAniMT XAMAWT m PABHA. 


m 


“ IdMt^wiiwgL you toU TjuJal — spying into mriMnlii I*’ 

** Don't knep^toBfctol(OBg:toth»m^^ iaiA B ai phw yi^ b i fa i gli i w 
m'--^e ewik tMi, duq^tcb 

^^Noi 8»^inek» myoalunt oaptoiii. We aim not iMmin n FmiA 
eampy but in a quint peoeiAil cdtj ; and Oiic Lady £ai;gpiwa m», I think thit 
nan bears a Flemish tongue in liia head, fee all that hin aetioit ha an ear 
prahamahte. Stop in» felloir,’' eontonuad tkaeounti kapacalivaly ; 
near all about you*** • 

Bfadaeode had no need of repeating his order,, fee at tha vaiy fieat iar 
vitation the trembling ITam Dieat wmped into the ioqbs^ 

<< I will tell the truth, and nothing butthe truthv^ exckimad ha;> 
for the Virgin's sake, liarm me not, my lords. 1 am no spy, 1 assure 
you !” 

« You are an eavesdropper, at leasts sirrah 1" said Bomherg, stendyw 
Foe whom, or for what purpose were you listening to what eoucesna 
you not?" 

<< For my own pleasure," timidly put m Van Diest. 

‘Upshaw!" said the soldier, with a shrug expressive of the utmost dia* 
belief ; I’m not to be trifled with!” 

Well, I am half tempted to believe him,’* said Btederode, who had 
been , scanning the person and countenance of Van Diest, wIUl a look that 
lost more and more of its severity as it became prolonged. Come, Sir 
Curiosity, give a true account of youiWf, and speak out like a soaii.” 

Van Diest now entered into a detail of bis night’s adventure, which, 
from having been tolerably concise at first, became g^ually elongated, 
as the narrator warmed with his subject and was less influenced hy fear, 
until he fell back mto his natural circumlocutory style. 

Bomberg, more than once, lost patience, but Brederode, on the con- 
trary, became deeply interested in that part of tlie narrative which ro* 
ferred to the inquisitorial visit at Master Cornelius vau Meeren's; for 
Van Diest prudently avoided any mention of his visit to, Brussels, and 
what he had there seen ofChi^oso. When, however, he came to hit 
own adventures of that night, and told how be had biasu first taken fiw 
his Satanic Majesty by an agcKl crone, next, by a ySung frail one, for m 
ny gallant, he made such an imprebsion upon his listeners, that when 
he came to the point where two grave conspirators mistook him for a 
spy, Brederode laughed outright ; and evgi Bomberg’s grisly moustachio 
seemed to curl with a passing smile. • 

Luckily for Van Diest, he had the less difliculty in cofivinoitig lufl 
auditors of his identity, that his brother was personally known to both 
gentlemen; and there was an undeniable family resemblance between the 
two old bachelors. 

The moral of this story is twofold," said Boinherg, turning to 
Brederode. ** One lesson which 1 shall reap from Yt is never again to 
seek secret^' in an abandoned turret 1 shall remember that others be- 
sides cats may be taking pleasure-trips by the light of the moon, on the 
adjacent rooto and balconies; and you, master long cars, should remem- 
ber in future that listening to other men s secrets may cost hoieat 
burghers their ears. You ate happy to have found a friend in tiie 
eount, or 1 should have put myself to the trouble of slitting^ours with 
my own bands." * 

It might have put you to some mcoDvenienoe," replied Van Diest, 
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in his usual uornfflod manner. We of the Netherlands are a peaceful 
race; but, when attacked, we can sell our lives as dearly as other men.” 

There spoke the spirit of a countiyman,” said Brederode; ^‘and 
for the sake of that claim much must be forgiven. Warned by experi- 
ence, 1 trust Master van Diest not err thus again. Besides, we 
roust remember that hefeU into temptation, and did not seek it. But 
you were saying, sir captain, the lesson of this night was twofold ; 1 
should be more inclined to esteem it threefold. What think you of an 
inoffensive burgher being thus tom from his home in the very teeth of 
the regent’s promises? Methinks it is a positive slight and derision to 
ourselves, and an infringement of her pledged word — a deceiving of our 
trust, is it not?” 

“ Woman’s ways and woman’s wiles,” said Bomberg — “ we have had 
enough of them, with that arch spirit of evil, Catherine de Medici. I 
know but one way of untying knots of crafty policy, whether of prince or 
princess — and that’s with the sword.” 

** It must come to that in the end,” said Brederode, thoughtfully ; 
**but we are prepared. This circumstance is rather favourable than 
otherwise to our views — ^but I forget, we are not alone. We need not 
exact any oath of secrecy from honest Master van Diest, a promise of 
silence will be all that is necessary. He must be fully aware, in spite 
of the neutml sentiments he professes, that to seek to discredit our 
cause would be neither a handsome nor a safe proceeding.” 

The worthy man was then dismissed, with courtesy and kindness, by 
Brederode, but Bomberg, who led him down stairs to the house-door, 
before opening it, launched out into a severe reprimand for that night’s 
transgression, and uttered threats of condign punishment in case of its 
ever being repeated. lie had, out of respect to Brederode^ restrained 
himself in his presence; but he now gave way to his wrath with the 
better grace that the restriction had not cost him little. 

Van Diest thought he had never known what the pleasure of walking 
a street might be, before he had experienced the inconvenience of a pro- 
menade on the roofs. He hurried home, and, without inquiring uter 
the fate of Cornelia, or even listening to the well-deserv^ lecture of 
bis housekeeper upon the enormity of coming home so late, hastened to 
his chamber, to commune with himself. His reflections, doubtless, par- 
took of the cheerful, hopeful V^i^e of his constitution ; for he soon fell 
asleep, in spite of the many threatening clouds that were beginning to 
gather around bis hitherto calm horixot.. 
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WAS JULIUS CASSAR A DANDY? 

BY XBt. EDWARD YHOMAS. 

CHAPm J. 

Imagioes-vouf voir ng homme fait i pUutir» ua do cos h£toi de roman gui 
n'avaient qu*a bo monstrer pour cauier des inioinnioB aux princosieB, Ajoatons 
h ccla quo la nature, qui melo ordinairoment bob donB, Tavut dou4 de beauconp 
d'cBprit et de valour: c*etait un cavalier parfalt.— G il Blab. 

It needs no ghost to csome firom the grave to inform us that Julius 
Cesar was a scholar, a soldier, and a patriot ; tliat, like Moses, he was 
skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians— that, like Alexander, he was 
courageous to the very verge of rasnness— that, like Marcus Cui^ius, he 
was patriotic even unto death. But was he also a dandy? a petti^maUref 
an exquisite? a lady-killer ? Was he at charges for a looking-glass? 
Did he entertain some score or two of tailors? Could he cajper as 
nimbly in a lady’s chamber as he could fight in the fields of Spam and 
Gaul? And, lastly, could he swear with Tauchrtone that he nad been 
a courtier — that he had trod a measure — flattered a lady — ^been politic 
with his friend— smooth with his enemy ? Questions graves — mais^ are 
they unanswerable? JVous verrons. Dare I proceed? Do I not cower 
beneath the flight of recqndite daws, now soaring in the seventh heaven 
of transcendentalism? who would descend at one fell swoop to peck at 
the poor little heart I thus wear upon my sleeve, if I should fail to demon- 
strate, most irrefragably, that the erudite author of the Commentaries” 
par excellence was cfjually profound in (Hanning a billet^ihux ; and 
that he who so dauntlessly leaped off the pier at Phar,, swimming with 
one hand and holding his pretious books in the«other, would all as fear- 
lessly have crossed the Hellespont to convey a sonnet eii Hero’s eyebrow 
in the same state of preservation ; that, in fact, ^le could filer le par 
fait amour, and boast in the boudoir, os w'cll as of his easy conquest over 
Pbamaces at the battle of Zelo, ** Veni, vidi, viciT* In this opinion 1 
am happily borne out by the most imp^dal of historians, Hooke, who 
thus ol^rves : “ It seems to be agreqd tnai he was what iq,called a man 
of pleasure, and was much in fasrour with the women.” And again the 
same veracious writer remarks, a few pages further on, Hitherto all that 
we have learnt of Cflesar is, that he was of the first class of the nobles, a 
rake in early years, and a spendthrift, but remarkably brave and intrepid, 
magnanimous, polite, eloquent, generous, and liberal even to profusion.” 
What requisites to charm aad captivate ! Who Could resist the brave, 
the generous, and the open-hearted? 

To these mental quafifications tle^re is every reason to believe that he 
added all the advantages of art and elegance; the luxury and extravagance 
of the age in whioh be lived being proverbial ; nothing in the known wsrid 
exceeding the prodigality of the Romans, both as regards dress, and aw 
in ihdr immoderate use of the most expensive perfumes;^ for, in their 
or baths, find that a room, called the Unoiuariumf wisap- 
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propriated to the aDoInting of the faathera ; and liere, previously to Iheir 
entering the baths, they made use of a cheap and coarse oil for the purpose; 
bu^ on returning from their ablutions, they employed fine odoriferous 
ointments, which were abundantly supplied^ and witk which they care- 
fully anointed their bodies. Balsams, oils, and unguents of the most 
costly descriptions were arranged round the apartment, in pots and vases, 
containing extract of violet, cinnamon, orange-flower, mint, balm, pounded 
ambergris, musk, frankincense, ipyrrb, and, more choice still, unguentum 
irinum^ oil made from tlie iris, and a variety of others equally choice and 
fragrant, with which they lubsieated their eyebrows, bair, nech^ head, and 
arms. 

It is not likely, therefore, that ua homme si distingue neglected any 
of the means and appliances then in vogue to assist him in his numerous 
sf^aires du ccbut^ Indeed, mention is frequently made of Caesar’s 
nicety in that respect ; par example: Cicero saw a young man reeUng 
home one morning from a driinlmn debauch, as he was going to the 
&rum ; he staggeredagainstoue of hts attendants, and slightly scratching 
his esseuced locks with his fore-finger, hiccuped an apology.. 
that young i^ork will dishonour his forefathers,” observ^ Cicero ; he 
will never come to good.” It was Caesar. Ckero again alludes to the 
beautiful arrangement of his hair, when, as quaintly narrates Plutarch, 

Therefore, Cicero, like a wise shipmaster that feareth the eahuuesa of 
the sea, was the first man that, mistrusting his manner of dealing in the 
commonwealth, foiuid out his craft and malice, which he cuuningly 
cloaked under the habit of outward courtesy and &miliarity. And yet,” 
said he, when 1 consider how finely he combeth hb fiaire bush of haire, 
and how smooth it lyetb, and that I see him scratch his head with one 
finger only, my mind gives me then, that sudi a kind of man should not 
have so wicked a thought in his head as to overthrow the state of the 
commonwealth. ” 

^‘Unico digi^ulo seal pit caput” — scratching the head with a single 
finger — was learnt by the Romans from the young fops of Greece, afiar 
their conquest of that country, and hence adopted % Csssar. But it waa 
not alone by Ids pefsonal appearance that he aimed to fascinate ; he 
studied to excel in all that was manly and commanding. He was,” 
says Plutarch, “ so. excellent a rider of horse from his youth, that, holding 
his hands behind him, he woul^. gallop his horse upon the spur.” He 
also received lessons in eloquence from the celebratm ApolkmkiB Melo, 
of Rhodes, thb rhetorician, under whomiCicero had improved Ids talents; 
ho oven condescended to write verses ; and was quite au fast in ail the 
arts which please and win the female heart. That he was a devoted 
admifer of the fidr sex is universally admitted. That he idolised women 
for their grace and beauty, and venerated them for their chastity and 
goodness, is sv^cientiy proved by bis marriage with tiizee of the most 
distinguished ladies of Rome — Cornelia, the daughter of Cmna, Pompeia, 
the mmghter of Pompey the Great, and Calphumia, the daughter of 
Pba ; by hb spkndid funeral orations over Im aunt Julia, the widow 
of llfaiiiis, and hb own most regretted wife, Comelbk 

That he had, too, a ^ust and dished appredatiott of a hu sbeu d ^ s 
honour b iiK^ntesteUy eviaeed by bb diweemenft e£ Pesupeiiy who; as 
the wife of CwHur, ongii not to be suspected oV iofiddi^* That he 
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eiraU Hmm cfvn ili« «fiirioii« ud maKgiuuili; and ftig^Aad winch it 
m moft tiying to* aabnik to — ridkuk^ k dccriy ohowii in hk coMinct to 
Ca^u% whcs having lamfooncd ham in the moot icnaitie maoaev^ waa 
invkcd tocvppevhy Cttsar^ai^ treated ao ganofoosivy that he acttwdBd 
the satirical poet into a firm and enduring friend. Tfaati alee ! assailing 
himself of the immunity afibided to vice in an exceedingly licentiooe 
age, he deemed it no derogation of character, no prostitution of some of 
the very highest endowments of many tc^expend a princely patrimony in 
riotous living, and to employ his almost godlike tuents to subvert and 
betray those, but too easily dw^ed and ^ueedi by sach apparent supe- 
riority of intellect and muuifkence of behaviour, is also but too evident, 
from the details handed down of his triumphs and. successes in liber- 
tinism. Yet, had he considered his eonduet aa crimiBal, as it appears 
to us, he would doubtless have been as eager to reform as we are to 
censure ; for the realty exalted mind revolts at the meanness of guilt, 
and recoils at the ignoUeiiess of turpitude ; and the idea of baseness is 
as abhorrent to, as it is incompatible with, a true love of the heroic and 
daring. 

He, who could sigh at beholding a statue of Alexander, and reproadi 
himself with having accomplished nought grand and glorious at an age 
at which the Macedonian hero had. subdued the greater part of the 
world— he, who could console himself for the toss of the fine estates 
which he had lavished amongst his friends, with the thought that Hem 
yet remained to him — he, who could never yield to inactivity whilst 
any important state affair demanded his attention, was not likely to 
feiget Inniaelf by culpaUe iadulgenee or gross profligacy. No — all diat 
can be laid to his serious charge on that score appears to be the fashum- 
aUe errors of a gallantry wM^ rather seemed to lend an ielai to valour 
than to dim its lustre, and which was tolerated amongst his class as the 
most venial of all trespasses ; even so by the more strict and ascetic 
stoics themselves, as is observable from the unmoved Dinner in which 
Cato bore the discovery of hi# own sister ServtJia’s correspondence with 
CsBsar, absolutely sending a love-letter to him to the ferum while Cato 
was engaged there in speaking of the Cataline Vonspiracy; and who^ 
suspecting that it might be from one of the party concerned in it, con- 
veying some secret information, insisted on its being iwad aloud by Cmsar, 
who^ however, instead of comptying witljJihis absurd request, placed the 
letter, wkh a quiet smile, in Cato’s 'who, at a glance, perceiring 
who it was really from, retumedsit, pettishly exclaiming, ** There, sot I” 
aoid kistantty resumed his discourse. 

This certainty appears an almost unparalleled mark of indifferenee and 
want of delicacy. Wtibre was the outburst of fraternal indignation, 
natnralty to be expected, at this utter violation of the duties of a sitter, 
a wife, and a mother? No*aJlution is even mad# to C^’s mortified 
pride — Cato’s auger and distress As socm as he was satisfied that the 
letter in question did not mihtate against the state, he was content to 
snbndt to the infemoos knowledge of a sister’s shame and dsgradatUMS ; 

and even make a friend end edkague of the man who had wroughl 

1* 

CnSglUCe* 

It » Bce wit ry for dw writer of dw wioBt rimpfo ^^ntek tmteli 
OB miteldo Imtafy nemr te low right of the peoHliontiw aad ]pt»> 
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vilegfes of the period cS which he treats, or he m^ht startle the idaiid 
from its propriety with a vengeaDce, by that which he dq[nct8 of a less 
civilised and moral people than we happily can boast ourselves to be; 
and seem, as it were, to offer a palliation for the excesses which he should 
and must condemn. 


CaAPTER II. 

Alas! how light a cause may move ^ 

Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied; 

That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven was all tranquillity. 

Moore's ** LaUa Rookh'* 

It was on his return from Utica, after having terminated a war of 
great importance, and attended with extreme difficulty, in little more 
than five months, that the senate resolved to testify their gratitude to 
Caesar, by a succession of triumphs and honours more magnificent and 
costly than had ever before been awarded to any mortal, even in the 
splendid and pompous city of Rome. 

It was decreed that there should be feasts and rejoicings for forty suc- 
cessive days to celebrate his late victory; that when he triumphed his 
chariot should bo drawn by four white liorses, as those of Jupiter and of 
the Sun ; and that, besides the ordinary number of lictors belonging to 
his offices, he should be preceded by all those of his former dictatorships, 
lie was created dictator for ten years, and inspector of morals for three; 
his statue was placed in the capitol, opposite to that of Jupiter, with the 
globe of the eayth under his feet, and with this inscription — “ To Csesar, 
the demigod.” But all these public dbmonstrations of approval and 
admiration did net satisfy the heart of the conqueror; did not fill the 
aching void of his sobl; did not soothe to peace the restlessness of de- 
spair and anxiety, which disturbed its tranquillity, in the very midst of 
popular exultation. The idol of the people yet felt one sickening 
vacuum, one imperative desire^ one yearning wish— one feverish pulse 
throbbed frequently and fearfully ; «and the veins of the laurelf wreathed 
brow mw Idtge and swollen beneath the proud emblem of victory placed 
on it, by the potent will of a devoted and transported nation. Love dis- 
tracted the mind of the hero, and rendered distasteful the empty pageant, 
which yet seemed worthy to crown the highest human ambition — the 
extremest of human supremacy. 

What to him, at Hhat moment, was the unanimous acclamations of 
that vast and excited multitude, when the one soft voice which was alone 
welcome to his ear was mute in the a^ence of disdain ? What to him was 
the approbation of those countless eyes which followed his every move- 
ment, and, as they followed, adored and reverenced, when the sweet orbs 
for which he only existed turned resentfully from his, seddng the base 
earth to receive tneir precious tears, rather than shed them on the fend 
bosom, fainting with anguish, for the scorn and 86now be was forbidden 
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dUier to appease or mitigate? Servilia and Ceesar had quamlled, Serr 
'olia. the most dear to his memoiy« the most present to bu though^ 
Servilia, for whom he had violated the innocent trust of a virtuous 
and impoverished the fortune of his successors— <-Servili% for whom it 
was no sacrifice to forget all, to give up all. 

She had heard a vague report of his being subdued by the suppU* 
cations of the fair young wife of one of the revolting citizens, and re« 
warding her entreaties by granting a frpe pardon to her husband; and 
too guilty herself to conceive that such clemency arose from aught save 
a criminal admiration ^f the interesting supplicant, she became jealous 
and indicant, and nourished the unfounded anger of her heart yet more 
by recalling to mind the real proofs of fickleness and infidelity of which 
she could accuse liim. She knew but too well the 'inconstancy of his 
nature, and the latitude he allowed himself on all occasions when his 
taste w*as captivated or his imagination inflamed ; and she also knew, alas, 
from her own oft-times secretly and deeply deplored deviation from rec* 
titude, how irresistible was the homage of him whom all homaged ; how 
elating the idea of having the mighty victor of fifty battles an humble 
suitor for one chary smile, one gentle word. She tnougbt of his early 
love for Fulvia, his passion for Cleopatra, his more shameless intrigue 
with Mucia, and she felt mortified and disparaged that charms so sur- 
passing, so matchless as hers were universally acknowledged to be, should 
be employed to fan the chilled and expiring embers of a worn and blase 
heart She considered herself outraged that Csesar should, under any 
temptation, have forgotten his sworn allegiance to her, and surrender 
liimself to the passing attractions of another ; and she avoided, witli the 
most pertinacious obstinacy, all explanation, all justification, and tUmod 
with sickening disgust from the reconciliation proffered so earnestly and 
so humbly; rejoiced to find that her implacability could mar the brightest 
hour of his triumphant prosperity, and cast a shadow over the refulgence 
of his noon of glory. 

Were it not for these futiloiparoxysius of maddening jealousy, these 
torturing recurrences of doubt and mistrust, the cac^er of the vicious 
would gUde on too smoothly, too serenely, to afford encouragement to 
the virtuous straggler on the tempestuous ocean of adversity, or furnish 
a moral to the uprightness which yet remains faithful to the duties to 
wliich it is pledged. But, like an incurable canker, these eat into tlie 
depraved heart, and rankle and fester ttiCre, to the destruction of peace 
here, or hope of peace hereafter.^ * . • 

Caesar, a prey, too, to the most harassing disquietude, the most painful 
suspense, felt that he must be instantly reconciled to the imperious woman 
who so ungenerously, so tyrannically used her influence over him, or be, 
despite of grandeur, glory, pomp, and fame, utterly and irretrievably 
wretched. He felt that he must have one day, one whole da/of exculpation 
and forgiveness with her — must give himself up uninterruptedly and un** 
lestrainedly for twelve blissful bouip to the enchantment c« her witching 
thraldom, and be led captive in his turn. So, at the termination of 
tedious and wearisome ceremonies, so brilliant, so gratifying to eveiy iiw^ 
vidual who shared them, save him for whom they were expressly inteMU 
to delight, he resolved, as a means of obtaining the wished-for interview 
with Servilil^ to dedicate bis loxig*projected temple to Venfb Pantemoi, 
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umlnng Serrilia to vndentand that sbe was m vea&ty Ae goiAesB mham 
he thus immortidised. Pleased with the flattering coBi^inwiit, and won 
by Ms humility, she eonsented to aoeept die iavkatioa ivlridi he had seat, 
‘^to grace with her presence the august soene, and by so doiag secim to 
him a far greater triumph than any one of those just oelebri^ad to his 
heoenr." 

After her oustomairy bath of asses* milk, and a eopioiis appHcatkm of 
die cosmetics at that time in spch esteem, she repaired thither, aoeoai- 
panied by her favourite attendants, and looking quite as lovdy as the ardent 
and impatient Csesar had depicted her in his really lavishly enifaelliriivag 
iini^nation. Nay, animated by gratified vanity at this openly avowed 
oblation to berbeai^, and glad of the opportunity thus, as it were, forced 
upon her by an almost imperial command to be friends once more with 
htm whom ebe was beginning to sincerely regret having distressed, and, 
perhaps, somewhat estranged hy her severity, without compromising her 
self-love by apftearing to seek a reconciltotton ; her cheek wore a more 
vivid hue, lier eye a more refulgent lustre, and her lip a more radiaxit 
smile than they were wont, even with one who was all artifice and dis- 
simulation; and, determined to regain every atom of her old and dan- 
gerous empire over his too credulous and enamoured heart, she bright- 
ened all her personal charms by the most gentle and subdued demeanour, 
which to him, who had expected only either sulienness or tudignation, 
was as surprising as it was deligfatflii. 

Reclining in the porch of the temple upon the sumptuous cushions so 
indispensable to Roman ease and luxury, and literally overshadowed by 
the profiision of rare exotics forming the temporaiy bowers, beneath 
whicn an elegant repast was arranged, and which, besides lending a 
grateful coolness to the fervid heat of a cloudless summer’s day, abo 
displayed that true patneian recklessness of expense which distinguished 
all the festivals of Home, — Servilia, eager to listen to the honeyed justifi- 
cation which wq|S to convince her that she still reigned paramount over the 
victorious, the redoubtable, the enslaved Cssar, soon dismissed the fair 
dancing-girls of Egypt, the tender minstrels of Iberia, who had been 
exerting their graceful talents for her amusement and pleasure. 

He, as he poured out the strong emotion of his impassioned soul, 
watched with intense interest and anxiety every variation of the change- 
ful countenance on which his |^aee was immovably fixed, — to read, by 
its expression, the fluctuations ot the heart he was so derirons to com- 
pletely traiiqUillise and charm. Ho msrked the gradual di^rsion cF 
the mists of doubt yet obscuring the dawn of reawakening affection; 
and he awaited, with the utmost solicitude, until that beautiful face wore 
an aspect of perfect and entire serenity; then, when he saw that Ser- 
vilia's confidence in his protestations was quite restored, as a recompense 
for her gracious fergiveness he drew frona out the ample folds of his 
robe a small enriouriy carved golden casket, and calling her hnniedtate 
attention to the action, opened it caqriblly, and revealed to her dazried 
and delisted eyes a pearl for which ^ bad paid the enomiouf sum of 
fifty tbo^nd pounds, and which, without a mementb hesitation,^ he 
on her beautifUi besom. 


* Snetcmhis. 
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Alas, for the frailty of woman ! that dumb jew^ had more^ weight 
in advocatiiig his cause than all the flow of his most pleading elo* 
quence; and IdssiDii: the noble brow, whose partial baldiieBS he had so ^o- 
riously covered with laurels, she protests that no latent suspicions 
should ever again mar the felicity wiiklh she onnfessed she alone relived 
from his generous and devoted attachment, the continuance o£ which 
would ensure her happiness for ever. 

Little did he think, as he laid his qnsuspecting head in the lap of 
loveliness, and resigned himself to the dreamy rapture of that intoscicating 
hour, that the fair creature then bending over him so tenderly and ao 
timidly, would, in the space of a fear short ^^ears, lend an unappalled ear 
to the suggestions of his assaamns, aid their plans ^r his muram*, and, 
from the very spot with which his prodigal infatuation* had so richly en- 
dowed her, calmly see the hase oonaprators issue forth to atiike that 
astounding blow that tilled all Rome with amaaemmit and horrcHr 1 Little 
did he think, whilst listening to her* siren voice, whilst receiving her false 
and flatteiing caresses, that the idolised bosom which he had just adorned 
would, at no distant period, actually foster the serpent to strength and 
vigour whose envenomed sting was to wound bam unto death!— little 
did he think, as he bowed his neck to the yoke of the enohaining arma 
now encircling hkn, that, ere long, the arm of her very son would be 
stretched forth, in all the fury of blind enthusiasm, to smite the proud 
victor, the supposed tyravtto the earth !— little did he think, whilst 
gaciog in those soft, earnest eyes, that, almost before the brightness of 
their gleam had departed from liis soul, his own would be darkened by 
the mantle which he should draw over them in the hurry of tensified 
despair, to shut out the awful sight of the inoensed — the beloved — the 
ungratetiil Brutus, whose upraised sword was about to pierce his bene- 
factor — ^bis saviour — as i^ in b^oldiiig such unheard-of troaoheiy, he haa 
indeed seen enough of such a faithless world as ibis ! But it is so through- 
out with the profligate and sinfiil, and in the case of Csosar was no exception 
made; for, in the closing hour oihis brief and brillipiit existence, he felt, ia 
all the poignancy <j£ the bitterest self-aoousation and remorse, that 
gods are just^ and of our pleasant vices make instruments to scourge us.” 
As is clearly shown in his passive non-reaistanoe to the attack of the 
youth who, in thus imagining to serve his oountry, did, in fact, avenge a 
mother’s dishonour. 

* Cicero reckons it among tlic solcscisms of tho time that the mother of the 
tyrant-ldner should hold the estate oftone of hef son’s accoutpliccs (^he lands and 
'nlla of Pontios Aqnila, one of the conspirators, bestowed on her hy Julius Cassar), 
and her having snidi a tiiare in all tlie counsels of Bmtuis, nsode Cioero the loss 
inclined to enter into them, or to be concerned with one whom he conld not trust. 
*<When he is influenced so much,** he says, **by liis mother^s advice, or, at 
least, her entreaties, why should 1 interpose myself F” — Hookk. • 
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BEIKO THE TENTH CHAPTER OF INCIDENTS OF TBS ROAm; OR, 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE Of A COMMERCIAL TRAVSLLBlu’’ 


Br Joseph Anthont, Jun. 

Ho that giyes his mind to obscfye, will meet with many things even in vulgsri 
life worthy of observation. — ^Bacon. 


The commercial-room of the principal hotel m the town of H ^ 

was one of the best that I was in the habit of visiting during my joumepr- 
ings in the South of England. Spacious, lofty, and well carpeted, its 
oah-panelled walls adorned with paintings and engravings, its handsome, 
massively-framed mirror, and its deep bay windows, with rich red cur- 
tains dight, presented to the eye at once a combination of comfort and 
elegance. Very possible is it, however, to be in very snug quarters, and 
yet be vex^ dull. Alone, one winter’s evening, this was unpleasantly ex- 
emplified in myself, whilst lochted in the quarters I have described, when, 
after a brief-lived, yellow, sickly sort of November day, night came on, 
and found me alone and unoccupied. 1 had finished my letters, spelled 
the town and country papers over and over again, inspected for the 
hundredth time the paintings on the wall, and then, drawing a chair up 
to the fire, sat to cogitate how I might best dispel the ennvi which was 
fast creeping upon me, without books, without companionship, and the 
prospect of a long dreary evening before me. Whilst in this mood, it 
occurred to me that the theatre might possibly be open, and although my 
former visits to the place had given me anything but a favourable im- 
pression of the drama as there represented, it was with no little interest 
that I rang the bell to make the inquiry. 

Any performance to-night at the theatre, waiter?” I inquired, as 
that functionary entered. < 

** Yes, sir; and this is the new actor, Mr. Stocrer s, first night.” 

[The real name Of the debutant I suppress, os Steerer, for aught I 
know to the contrary, ma^ still belong to the profession.] 

** Mr. Who?” I again inquired, on hearing the waiter’s words, endea- 
vouring, though vainly, to rccal the name to my recollection, even as 
that of a provincial star. ** 

Mr. Steerer, sir,” he returned ; ^^^he is a schoolmaster, and never 
acted before, and to-nip^ht makes his first appearance ; but indeed I think 
th^ are only gammonmg him. Here, sir, is a bill of the play!’’ 

I hastily ran my eye over it, and perceived that the mt piece an- 
nounced for representation was Charles the Second, or the Merry 
Monarch;” the parif of Rochester by Mr. Steerer, his first appearance on 
any stage. 

**A schoolmaster — gammoning ^im — first appearance,” — I mentally 
exclaimed, whilst recalling the waiter’s words ; there is novelty, however, 
to recommend the entertainment;” and finding that the time announced 
for commencing the performance was near, I set out for that temple of 

the drama, whose frontage, in the town* of H ^ is ornamented with 

busts of Gairiek and some of his most eminent contemporaries of the 
sod£ and buakiii. 
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At this theatre^ I was one night ^tness to a somewhat ludieroos diN 
comstance, unoonnected with the business of the stage, and which, as it 
now occurs to me — leaving the 8tage*stnick peda^^gue awhile— 1 will 
here relate. 

A gMt star, from London, was to shine on the occasion to which I 
allude, mr that night only* The houfe was crowded to an overflow. It 
was the height of summer, and very — ^veiy hot. Every available place 
was occupied, except one rather small box over the stage, the top of the 
tier, and which 1 Mieve was called the manager*8. Soon after me ner- 
fomiance had commenced, the attention of the audience was attractea to 
the ^x alluded to^ by f!he appearance therein of a somewhat remarkable- 
looking personage. He wore mustachios, and a profusion of curls hung 
over his shoulders. Ills liands glittered with ringi^ whilst the also 
sparkling studded bosom of his shirt was crossed by a massive chain, from 
which was suspended a glittering mounted eye-glass. 

Tlie sensation which ho created appeared to aflbrd him not a liftle 
gratification. Seating himself iii the most striking attitude which he 
could command, with his back to the stage, he raisra his eye-glass, and 
commenced a deliberate survey of the audience, with an air as though 
their closely packed state in pit, boxes, and gallery, with dieir pipinghot 
faces, had been done expressly to cludidate some problem of what amount 
of heat and pressure their anatomies wero capable of sustaining, and which, 
for his own gratification, he had oome to solve; or, as though they had 
been a collection of some peculiar species of the animal world, so rammed 
and jammed together, as an exhibition for his especial amusement. He 
paid not the slightest attention to the performance on the stage, being 
evidently too mu^ absorbed in his own, and the effect which he produced. 
He certiunly drew more attention than the actors, and of this lie seemed 
« to be tolerably well aware, whilst occasionally lowering the glass from his 
eye, to run his fingers and his rings through his long and glossy locks. A 
more conceited, over-dressed, piece of human nature 1 had never seen. 
With little hesitation in my o^n mind, I estima|ed his fioshy-Iooking 
jewellery as but instances of the genius of the iron viUage,” and himself 
to be either a master showman, a quack doctor, or ones^f those descendants 
of Israel, itinerant vendors of steel-penshs and penshil cases. Alas, for 
hb vanity, his dignified solus was destined ere long to be interrupted; — 
interrupted, too, at a time when he, in all |>robability, was flattering him- 

K lf that the audience to a man was reg^rdiflg him as some foreign prince, 

least; or some nobleman who, resting in H for the*night, had 

patronised the legitimate drama by taking a box to himself. 

To render intelligible that whicn follows, it may be well to mention 
here, that the box occupied by die mysterious dandy had been offered to 
me by the box-keeper, when, on my entering toe theatre, from the 
crowded state of the house, thm appeared to be but Kttle chance of my 
obtaining a seat ; and I had declined availing myself of the offer, when, in 
addition to its conspicuousness, as well as having a chandelier immediacy 
beneath, which would render its vicinity none the cooler on that swelter- 
ing night, 1 learned that the entrance to it was by means of a ladder fronts, 
braind the scenes. This will account for the intrusion on the dignifieff 
state of the glittering stranger, when at half-play some three or four 
plainly-dressed tradesmqp of the town were ushered into theVame box, 
presenting a striking contrast to the peacock-like appearanee of the gen* 
YOU zix. 2 X 
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tleman with the flowing locks. The exquisite now found himself obliged, 
like odier people, to compress his anatomy into a smaller compass^ an 
inroad upon his dignity, which was, alasl shortly followed by a still 
greater. I have already observed, it was the height of summer, and that 
the theatre that night was as hot as an oven. That it was partMlarly so 
in the manager’s box in its now crowded state, with the chan^eneneath, 
became jmttjr evident, W one o( the new comers, soon after his en- 
trance, divesting himself of his cravat, his companions soon following 
the examTile. 1 need scarcely^say, that, although respectable, they were 

not the most polished of the tradesmen of H , belonging to that class 

who affect, rather than otherwise, a saucy bluiltness, what they coll a 
rough and ready straightforwardness, who are particularly partial to 
things as they ui^ed to be, like to be thought uprignt and downright, and 
who are much given to use tho questionable d^aratioii, There’s no 
pride about me.” 

*The reader will not be surprised, therefore, to leani that, without much 
hesitation, after divesting themselves of their cravats, iiiidiug die heat 
rather increasing than diminishing, the ** uprights and downrights” took 
their coats off also. 1 never witnessed greater mortification of vanity, 
which the irritating closeness of tho place must have considerably add^ 
to, than was now depicted in the countenance of the tightly-braced dandy. 
He rose from his seat as the curtain ascended for the School for Scandal,” 
which was played as an afterpiece, purposing, no doubt, to quit his 

J uarters and companionship, with which he was, doubtless, highly 
isgusted. 

The moans of retreat, however, had evidently been cut off by the re- 
moval of the ladder, and from the place which I occupied, I could see 
the mustachied one standing at the side of the box where it communicated 
with tho stage behind tlic wings, and tho amazement of the audience 
may be conceived on hearing tlie following : 

Lady Sneerwell. — The pai'agraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, were all 
inserted.” * ^ 

Voice behinc^ the scenes, in a rather suppressed tone, 1 say I vhont 
de ladder.” t 


Snake. — were, madam, and- 

Voice behind £ne scenes, in a louder key interrupting Snake, ‘‘I teU 
you 1 inusht have de ladder, I vhont to come down.” 

Another voice. Hush, isir, you are disturbing the audience^ 
conduct is most disgraceful, you must wiut to the end of the act.” V 

Whilst this brief dialo^e bod b4en carried on, Lady Sneerwell and 
Snake had paused and retired up tho stage, as well they might, for every 
eye in the house was turned to the box of tlie caged exquisite. After 
this unsuccessful effort at emancipation, the jewelled one turned from tho 
place of communication with the stag^ and once more presented his 
mntispiece, now full of rage and perspiration, to the audience. Most 
heroically he seemed to struggle ivith the heat, but anger and mortification 
seemed to increase the fever of his 'blood ; he was but human nature, and 


he was evidently roasting. What was to be done? See, he surveys the coat- 
less ones beride lum— the vulgar, the canaille-— he pauses — for some 
moments is irresolute, but at last ’tis done,— his richly nraided coat is off, 
-^but oh lapse of memory, dreadful foigetfiilness ! — the murky hue of his 
shirt sleeves speaks too unmistakably of having but little connexion with 
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the Bnow«white^ glittering studded diekej, so profusely displayed in 
Poor devil, he soon became conscious that the play was not— 'but that he 
was now the thing. Every eye was again turned upon him, titters weare 
heard in the boxes, and very unnustakable laughter in the His 
sufferi^ approached the climax. 

The gods singled him out for their especial attention, and roar followed 
roar, as succeeded each other their rude sallies of wit, in which allusions 
to Moshes, washerwomen, and price of soap were freely sprinkled. This 
occurred at the opening of the second scene, when the son of Israel, 
goaded to desperation, interrupted Sir Peteris soliloquy, by turning again 
to the entrance of thc^ box, and shouting at the top of his voice for the 
ladder. 

^ Cot Almighty, I tell you, 1 shall be slmffooated,*’ he alinost screamed 
in rage and vexation. Sir Peter paused in his spcch to become a spectator 
with the rest — the whole audience having risen to their £eet — of the 
Jewish exquisite. 

The ladder was brought by the direction of the manager, whose not 
very gentle anathemas, plentifully showered, were heard amidst the up- 
roar, and he of the rings, the mustachios, and the eye-glass, disappear^ 
from the box, erst the scene of his glory, amidst shouts of laughter from 
all parts of the house, mingled with sundry pieces of information from the 
celestials, relative to the residences of various Moll Maloneys and Sally 
Dobbses, and other euphonious named washerwomen of their acquaintance. 
I never beheld such an exhibition of well-deserved mortified vanity; and 
may here observe, that some months afterwards 1 recognised this worthy 
swaggering through the streets of Leamington, when niy inquiries elicited 
tlmt he was neither more nor less than a professor in the science of Com 
Extraction.’* 

And now let us return to the schoolmaster. 

His announced debut hod evidently created a sensation in H- - ■■■>— . I 
could scarcely obtain a seat in the boxes, whilst the pit and gallery were 
densely crowded. There was ^ tolerable sprinkling of th0 gentry of tlfe 
town and neighbourhood present, and many of flio principal tradesmen 
with their families. 1 noticed that the conversation seemed generally to 
turn upon the “ first ap[>earaiice,’' whilst the humour ^ pressed in most of 
the countenances around me, during their intenhaiigerof remarks on the 
. subject, seemed to indicate an expectation of sometliing laugliable in the 
performance about to take place, rather than a histrionic display of merit. 

^Observations which, from my posiiioiv ampngst them, 1 could not fail to 
bear, such as “ great pity,” “ uot%t all,” “ great vanity,” “ half cracked,’* 
and the like, pretty plainly indicated the animus that had filled the 
house. 

Amidst a hubbub of voices, the overture, by an orchestra of four, was 

done,” the bell rang, the curtain rose, and breathless sileuce awaited 
the moment of the aspirant’s s&vent. 

Many amusing fint appearances have 1 witnessed, some of them 
•caroely credible displays of weaknesses in histrionic essays on the part of 
those who, in every other respect, were sensible enough. I remembpr 
being present at a private frimidiy exhibition of one would-be actor-na 
clever, shrewd fellow in business, and yeh who had been so befooled as fo 
believe that he was destined to eclipse all other tra^ lumidaises of t^ 
day. Two of bis originany conceived new pmnts in ^^Biohaid,” sog- 

2k 2 
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geflted by those who amused themselTes with his weakness, I will describe. 
One was to imitate ^ barking of a canine after the line« ** The doi^ 
bark at me as I halt by them;*’ the other was, to throw himself with his 
back against the wall, extending his arms, with drawn sword thereon, as 
though he were crucified, remaining for a moment thus statkmaiy, after 
the hne^ ** Our bruised arms hung up for monuments." This may appear 
too ridiculous to be true, or too great a display of weakness for any but a 

G ntive fool to have been guilty of. In this, a fool he undoubtedly was ; 

t there are many who will rdad this sketch to whom the circumstances 
will be familiar, and who can add their testimony, that in eveiy other 
respect, he was a very sensible fellow, and a particularly first-rate man of 
business. I may add, also, that this stage-struck gentleman was so mudi 
in earnest, that nC willingly opened his purse-strings to get on tlie boards 
of Old Drury with the view of trying his voice, which trial he made 
1 know to be a fact, for the best of all reasons, that I was myself present. 
It is hardly requisite to add that this took place during the nay, and that 
only to a chosen few. He had famous lungs; we tried all parts of the 
house, and, as far as strength of voice went, were one and all conscien- 
tiously prepared to back him against anything. 

Another private exhibition of the kind to which I was invite^, was a 
reading of Hamlet" by another stage-struck worthy, who had the mis- 
fortune, also, to be afflicted with a terrible lisp. Some of his real friends 
had done all they could to check the mania; it was, however, in vain; 
whilst others, for their amusement, flattered and led him on ; and, as is 
usually the case, the vanity of the .aspirant induced him to attribute to 
envy those suggestions which proceed^ from good nature. A compro- 
mise was at length come to between the tao parties, they who had 
been amusing themselves at the aspirant’s expense, agreeing to have one 
grand night, when all should be present, and by administering a ducking 
to the lisping Hamlet to end the farce. Accordingly, when tiie next ex- 
hibition took place, at a preconcerted signal, whilst Ihe lisper of Shak- 
%peare was in* the midst of a soliloquy, the lights of the room in which the 
reading took plpce whre extinguished, and Hamlet, rolled in a blanket, 
was carried, kicking«and bellowing, to a pump, where, under a cataract of 
water, he promi^ to torture Denmark’s prince no more. 

Another I sa^ssay the part of ** Othello," with a regular company, 
in a small country theatre. He was of course announc^ as a young 
gentleman of the town, his first appearance on any stage." Perhaps a 
more ludicrous, unrehearsed stage eflect than was during that debuiex^ 
hibited, was never before seen. The bmateur, who from the commence- 
ment was sweating like a bull, the perspiration, in drops like large black 
peas, rolling down his cheeks, leaving them striped like a zebra’s bide^ 
oame forwsra at an early stage of the performance, and, to the great , 
amazement tif the audience, in a whining, lugubrious tone of voice com- * 
plained lhat lago was making fun of him." No comedy could be 
richer. 

Of all histrionic attempts, howev^, that I have seen, none equal that of 
the stage-struck pedagogue, the subject of this paper. ^‘Bravo^ Steerer!'* 
resounded firom all parts of the house when he afq^wed, and so determined 
and general was the applause, that for some flioments^ was kept bowing 
and 8mil]ng,'and snuling and bowing again, whilst pointing bis digits to 
his heart in the most expressive manner he coultToommaiuL Amim the 
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ones bravo*’ diere were mingled peak of laaghter» yoe ee d ipy t la Z 
afterwards found, from a party of some doien, who were tKoa antiomtiiKg 
ibe fun which they knew was in store. It was thw who had fioom the 
schoolmaster to the top of his bent, and who had iumieed him thus to ap* 
pear. Soon realised were the antidpations of those who had attended to 
see a laughable exhibition, and in spite of the better feelings of mv nature, 
which prompted me to pity the poor devil who was so unwittingly divert- 
ing them by his folly, 1 could not refraiif from joining in the peals of 
laughter that rang around. It was, indeed, excusable. Of all the ridi^ 
culous figures presente^by any homo, moon or stage-struck, thiseluoidator 
of syntax and prosody was certainly beyond compeer. He had not the 
slightest idea of the stage walk, his hands and arms ^med positive in- 
cumbrances to him, and in speaking, his utterance at times was like the 
voice of a frightened evidence in a witness box ; and then, when theories 
of speak up” became general, he proceeded to the other extreme, with- 
out ^he least modulation of voice, vociferating as tliough he bad an in- 
tent upon the roof of the building. 

The audience, however, particularly that portion of it who had been the 
cause of his appearing, seemed determined that he should make a hit, 
loud cheers followed almost every sentence he uttered, and each cheer he 
scrupulously acknowledged with a bow, accompanying it with the signi- 
ficant motion of his fingers pointing to where his heart might be supposed 
to be situated. 

I was indulging in a hearty laugh, when a tap on the shoulder caused 
me to turn round, and in the smiling features of a fresh comer, who had 
managed to squeeze himself into a standing place near me, I recognised, 
after some little uncertainty, the veiy welcome sight of an old and much- 
esteemed schoolfellow. Such unexpected rencontres are by no means un- 
frequent in our wandering life, and, 1 may add, form not the least pleasing 
of its features. The meeting was unexpected on both sides; many years 
had past since we had last seeq each other, and it appeared that he had 

but recently arrived in H , and was filling thS post of sub-editor on 

the leading newspaper of the town. A few remarks^n old times, old ac- 
quaintances, and present prospects, and our conversa^n turned to the 
debutant whose performance had caused so much merrflBent. 

What think you of the schoolmaster?” inquired my friend, whom I 
shall here call Mereditli. 

“ That he is a veiy great ass,” I replied^ or a shrewd fallow who is 
playing the fool for a purpose.” * 

Far from the latter, 1 assure you,*’ was the rejoinder. I have come 
from behind the scenes where they have had much difficulty with him. 
At the critical moment his confidence forsook Iiiro, and 1 know not,*’ 
added the speaker, laughing, ** whether to attribute to unsophisticat^ 
cogniac, or to hints of imperisliable renown,— that you have bad the op* 
portunity of witnessing nis decidedly original conceptions. You are^ 
perhaps, not awaie,” he continued, ^^that this Steerer has thrown up a* 
good school to take to the stage, believing that, in the widks of the draBi%^ 
he is destined to astonish die world.” * 

^ He has astonished me,” I rejoined, ^^but I suppose some of the know- 
ing ones in the town k^ve discovered his weak point, and, for their amiiee- 
ment, thus worked upon it.” 

Exactly so,” said Meredith; **and if you cast your eyes to the op- 
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posite bor, where the stout man in a buff waistcoat sits in front, in him 
and those around him you see the conspirators. They form part of a set 
who regularly spend their evenings in the smoke-room of the Lion, in 
which place the schoolmaster first broke ground, and I believe the game 
commenced by his volunteering one night to read certain passages of 
Shakspeore to them as they ought to be read. Herein was his weak 
point revealed, though the man lacks not sense in most thin^, and is, 
moreover, a man of education. •The gullibility, however, which he dis- 
plays in this matter, arising from his excess of vanity, is, I am told, almost 
incredible. Kean, he alre^y believes, possessed iftt a tithe of his ability. 
But see! becomes again.” 

I quitted the theVitre that night with sincere feelings of pity for the poor 
deluded fellow who was so blindly making himself the laughing-stock of 
the town, and over a glass of Hollands with my friend Mer^ith, to whose 
bachelor fireside we had ad|ourned, 1 suggested the duty of endeavouring 
to open the eyas of poor Steerer to the real state of the case. 

“At present,” said my companion, “it would be utterly impossible; 
he thinks and dreams of nothing else. This very day, he stopped me in 
the street and, much excited, spoke of the event as though the frte of this 
and the next generation depended upon his riehut ‘ Mr. Meredith, he 
exclaimed, whilst holding me by the button, ^ I shall expect the assistance, 
at all events the honest support, of the press, should there be an attempt 
to cry me down.* No, I am sure your enaritahle suggestion would, parti- 
cularly after such a reception, (for I need not tell you he could not see 
that the audience was laughing at him), be attributed to envy. How 
truly Bishop Hall says : ^ A conceited man must be a fool, for that over- 
weening opinion he hath of himself excludes all opportunity of purchasing 
knowledge.' And, again, how happy the illustration with which the 
divine accompanies the observation : * That a vessel, once full of never- 
so-base liquor, will not give room to the costliest, but spills besides what- 
soever is infusdd.' No, no, leave Steerer J-o find out his own overweening 
vanity, the cure will thin be effectual ” 

“Alas! popr ^tecyrer,” 1 exclaimed, although little deeming at the 
moment that I wt^^estined on a future day to witness the disastrous re- 
sults which I then"resaw would follow the vain pedagogue’s ambitious 
folly. 

The following night I agaiki visited the theatre, which was again 
densely crowded. Steerer had certainly created a great sensation; pre- 
vious to his appearance the place had^been all but deserted, and this 
sudden turn, which was of course so highly flattering to the dfhutanty 
could not be less gratifying to the manager, as a welcome resuscitator of 
the finance department. 

There are many wjio would deem such a conceited, weak-minded piece 
of humanity as this pedagogue, to be totally unworthy of attention, and 
object to visit a place where such a display of weakness was exhibited ; 
but may we not, 1 would in extenuation advance, learn a lesson there- 
from. Are we all sensible of our own*wcak points — may not such dis- 
plays lead us to institute researches to discover our own? Moreover, 
was it not Burke who said, “ That wise men learned more by fools thyn 
fools by wise men?” ^ • 

Weu, on the second night great indeed was the fun. Steerer had 
gained more confidence with his success, and with his perfect ignorance of 
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stage business, graceless figure, and inhannonioua voice, was more ridi*- 
culms than ever. 

Steerer followed not in the wake of any other performer. His 
for the Spanish cavalier (the character he sustained in the seoond night a 
piece) was rapiered, was the richest part of the performance. It wSS^ 
indeed, original; reality was nothing like it, and as with the last long* 
drawn gasp he stretched his five feet nine on the stage, the cries of ap- 
plause were deafening. We have all heard of Romeo Coates, and his 
second edition of dying ; but Steerer was no follower of Romeo Coates^ 
although he, too, died cfice and again. He rose not to totter, fall, and 
again, but raising himself on elbow, the supposed-to-be-dead cava- 
lier acknowledged the plaudits of the house by repeated smiles and 
bow's, and when the cheers had at length subsided, he stretched himself 
out once more os stiff as any poker. 

The gem, however, of the evening, was his delivery of JRichardF$ 
soliloquy, 

Now is the winter of our discontent. 

Ife was to give various readings from Shakspeare, and this was selected 
ns the first. Old, or as some are pleased to denominate -him, the 
Kean,’* if I remember aright, in his first scene as RichardU entered with 
slow gait and arms folded, as if musing. The younger Kean enters with 
a rapid step. Stcercr’s entrh was something netween the two, an inde- 
scribable kind of dot-and-carry-oiie shuffle. The ri^ading selected to bo 
given first, had, I learned, been a great favourite at the Lion, where tho 
schoolmaster, mounted on the long table, had given it many a time and 
oft,” amidst great applause. 

His delivery was something in the Norval” schoolboy style, but so 
rapid was his utterance that, as I afterwards heard, the prompter found it 
to bo totally impossible to follow him. To the audience it was quite un- 
intelligible; but the rapidity of his motions caused consi(kn*able amuse- 
ment,— jumping about the fdbtlights like a monkey, and grinning 
and scowling alternately, he certainly looked about as much like a kan- 
garoo as a king. He had given, perhaps, about a third of tho soliloquy, 
when memory played him treacherous, and the aspiktnt stuck in the 
mud. He looked imploringly to the prompter's wing, but at that par- 
ticular juncture he might as well have looked to the moon, for that func- 
tionary (as be afterwards declared in» his jlefence) knew not where the 
devil Steerer had got to^ or whether he was giving a reading of Shak- 
speare or his own. Disappointed in the prompter, and unable to remem- 
ber the words, uttering an exclamation of rage at the seeming neglect, 
Richard rushed off the stage, and immediately after, a loud rumpus 
behind the scenes intimated to the audience that the pes(]agogue was 
pitching into the prompter. • * 

Steerer took ; the ride was turned in favour of tho drama; peojda 
flocked to the theatre to laugh, and the debutants new readings aad, 
peculiarities afforded them abundance of amusement. Well known 
it that he considered himself quite a geni^ and that he had actual^ 
given up his sdiool to devote his time entirely to a dramatic campaigilc 
—the opening having been so singularly successful. Some those wnev 
m tile first instance, hfd been most active in brinnng him oat, behdd 
with legiot the infatuation which had seized upon him, and endeavoiured 
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to open his eyes to the real state of the ease, by showing how veiy 
ridiculous he was making himself before the pubUc, and to oonvinoe him, 
that so far from being on the path to imperishable renown, he was only 
the laughingstock of the town. These philanthropic endeavours were 
met with some degree of tact by others who were not tired of the amnse-^ 
ment. They broadly asserted, and ^f course Steerer believed them, that 
all who should endeavour to prevail upon him to quit the stage, were 
actuated only by a spirit of jealousy, and were secretly envious of the 
genius and popularity of the schoolmaster. Nay, it was whispered that 
the manager mmself was not the least eloquentriia encouraging him to 
go on; and an engagement was pompously announced, for 1 know not 
bow many nights more, previous to Mr. S-’s departure for the metropo^ 
titan atage^ 

Amongst the many occurrences incidental to a rambleris life, the school- 
master and his debut had been by me long forgotten; nor should 1 have 
thought it worthy of recollection or relation but for the singular circum- 
stances attending our second meeting, and as showing the evil effects 
of practising upon a man's weak point 

Kington is a favourite little town of mine. There is ever an air of 
serenity pervading it, particularly pleasing as a contrast to the hurly- 
burly of more bustling places. Situated in an arena formed by hills, 
well cultivated, the stranger, on first beholding it, cannot but be struck 
with the snugnoss of its appearance. On approaching it from the Here- 
ford-road, be might deem, whilst contemplating the cluster of teilements 
in the valley before him, that in the sw'eet retreat presented so charmingly 
to bis vieiir he beheld a tranquil and happy home of man, far removed 
from the turmoil of the world, and w^heru (did not his knowledge of 
human nature interfere with the pleasing illusion) its cares and sorrowa 
were unknown. The church spire tapering up from a clump of trees, 
which hide tl\p body of the sacred edifice from view, forms a pleasing 
feature in the scene ; whilst the liquid eleilient, so great a desideratum in 
a landscape, displays itself in a tortuous stream, puzzling the eye whether 
to dwell on its silverV' brightness, or the rich pastures by which it mean- 
ders through the valley. Kington is a border town, and though the hills 
which surround it are richly fertile, still, in the background, standing out 
in bold and rugged relief against the horizon, are seen huge sterile moun- 
tains, which speak of the land*of leeks, and tell the traveller, who thus 
surveys thenl^ that ho approaches the confines of merry England. 

It was on a cold though fine and starlight night in Noveotkber, some 
three years after the occurrence of the events alre^ related, when being 
alone, and without the prospect of companionship, 1 sallied out for a walk 
from the Oxford Arms, the principal hotel of the quiet countiy-town 
whose situation I Ifitve endeavoured to describe, purposing to a 
stroll round its picturesquely situated churchyard. 

My attention, ^ however, on passing the bar, was arrested by a large 
prinM bill, which, laying on the table, and headed in giant letter 

Great Treat I*' indued me to take it up and peiiise its oemtents. 1 was 
not a little pleased to find that some individual, rejoicing under the name 
of Andertoiu intended that night to ^ve a perfonnance in the leige 
room at the^astle Inn, conusting of recitations, sOogs, and inutatioiis of 
some of the leading actors of the day. The performanoe was 
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to oomtDeDoeprecuely at feren; it was thcfii balf-pas^ and in the expecta- 
tion of enjoying an hour’s rational amusement, I directed mj st^ to 
the place ot entertainment 

Thinking it not unlikely, from my being so much behind the announoed 
time of the performance oommencinfl% tiiat I might find a difSeuIty in 
obtaining a seat, I took the precautibn of making the inquiry if tnm 
was room of a half-stanred looking fellow acting as doorkeeper, and 
who, with chattering teeth, was busil}* employed in endeavouring to 
make a skeleton candle of some eight-and-twenty to the pound stand 
upright in a capaoious-mouthed candkstick, which, placed over the door, 
was intended to illumine the entrance. 

The man stared at me, said not a word, but threw open the door. He 
must ceitainly have supposed that my inquiry was made in a bantering 
mood, for, on making a step into tne interior, 1 beheld, instead of a 
laige audience, two individuals only, standing by the fire, engaged in earnest 
conversation, the voice of one of them sounding strangeW familiar to 
my ears. 1 was about to retire, with the intention of takipg a stroll 
until the company should arrive, when the familiar voice exclaimed. 

Don’t go, sir; I daresay we shall have more here presently. Do 
please to wrik in.” 

There was a tone of entreaty in tiie' voice which induced me at once 
to comply; and advancing to the fireplace where he stood, I recognised, 
in the attenuated form and almost cadaverous countcnanoe of the speaker, 
Steerer, the stage-struck pedagogue. I started with surprise, which be 
probabl}' did not notice, for, politely handing me a seat, he began to 
express his fears that the intense coldness of the night would be very 
much against him, and that he should have little or no company. 

The other individual 1 at once recognised as a printer in the town, 
who, in the course of conversation, informed me that he had printed Mr. 
Anderton’s bills, and taken a ticket. A glass of brandy-ana- water had 
been ordered for the ex-schoolmaster by my fellow-visitor, wliich as I 
entered made its appearance, *and whicti, after ^ssing off ivith much 
seeming relish, was followed by another which I l^d requested him to 
have with me. 

Hissing hot as it was, he gulped it down, not for any particular grati- 
fication which his palate experienced in the transmission of the fluid, 
but, as he said, to raise or bring back other spirits which were rapidly 
deserting him; and well they mightf for ithe large and ^Jmost empty 
room echoed his voice, and, as if in mockery, rows of empty seats were 
ranged hSare him. With much regret I saw a third glass of spirits 
following its predecessors, and from the sudden wildness lit up in his eye, 
and vehemence of manner in that which followed, I could not but come 
to the conclusion that he drank on an empty stonuujjb, andAhat with the 
poor devil it had been a dinneHess day. 

The printer and myself both expressed the gratification it would 
afford us to listen to m comic song, written by himself, which he ler 
quested us to pay attention to, and say if it was not a £sgraee to 
town that a man of his talent shoidd be so cruelly neglected. The song 
which he gave ns might, for aught I remember to the contmiy, have 
been veiy good, but the antics which he performed during the time of Ha 
deliveiy, and his wildness of manner, alone engrossed my attention, 
wlnkt I was lost in speculation as to Ae probable vicisntudes ^ might 
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have gone through since I last beheld him. Hie ridiculous perfbnnaDoe 
would have CBurnd me to laugh heartily, but for the knowledge of his 
being a broken man; and his attempts to be facetious under the circum- 
stancei^ forcibl;^ brought to my recollection a remark of Curran’s, in 
speaking of an individual, that he looked about as mirthful as the nails 
of a coffin.” I called to mind miW remt, having thus before me the 
melancholy results, the time when, with the rest of Ins deceivers, I had 
cried ** Bravo I” to the echo. 

The night drew on, but, save the entrance of the thin doorkeeper, 
who came to snuff the candles and poke up the fiSe, we saw not another 
soul. 

Gentlemen,” said the itinerant, there's no encouragement for true 
talent, not the least ; but this is all of a piece with my fortune ; a man 
with my abilities deserves some fostering hand to be held out to him, to 
give his genius fair scope; but destiny, gentlemen— yes, despotic destiny, 
who can fight against ? By the way,” be continued, “ you shall hear a 
piece whicKl wrote on that veiy subject. 1 gave i^ for the first time, 
last week in Brecon, and quite brought down the house with it ; the 
audience was small, but discriminating; you shall hear it — my own com- 
position, and not a borrowed idea throughout.” Then, throwing himself 
into an attitude, he began. If I remember aright, he was himself the 
subject of the piece, in which there was a plentiful sprinkling of the 
usual “ sunny hopes,” “ dark despair,” wreck, death, and madness.” 

The printer was a nervous man: more than once during the evening 
1)6 had to me hinted at the policy of beating a retreat, and he now took 
an opportunity to whisper in my ear that ho felt convinced there was a 
something demetive in the upper tenement of the actor — that he was, 
indeed, staring mad. The last tragic burst on the part of the performer 
seemed to complete the effect on the printer. With a very sig- 
nificant nod to me, and an alarmed look at Steerer, who was doing a 
bit of pathet]c,*hi8 eyes rivetted on the ceiling, with a noiseless step he 
glided out of the room.” The man of types having departed, 1 resolved 
to show the broken .player that I knew the name of Anderton to be 
assumed, and that 1 had seen him before. 

Steerer,” smd 1, bringing out the name in as careless a manner 
as I could command, *^you have done quite enough to convince me 
that ” 

^‘Steerer!” be exclaimed, interrupting me. ‘*Ha! then you know 
me?” ^ ^ 

A succession of questions followed ; and, to my great astonbhment, 

he dwelt on the time of his dibui at H as one of the brightest 

passages of his life.^ 

Adversity had evidently not worn its jewel for him ; his vanity was as 
great as ever, and I had some difficulty & drawing him from the re* 
capitulation of the parts he h^ played, and the crowded houses which he 
then drew, to the events of his downlNmrd career. 

** Ah, sir!” said he, there, I believe, I was appre^ted; but who can 
* fight aranst advene fate? — ^my prospects were then indeed bright; buti 
VMS ! &re is a fatality attending all my efforts stnee^” He then began 
to Quote passages from his own Destiny” to bw upon tbs case. I 
oouid not induce him to demnd to the jparticolm m his wanderian; 
his pride^ doubtless, preventing hb relating to me the many humme 
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things lie had been compelled to stoop to; the anm end aobataiiee of hb 
iofarmation being given, to my surprise, in a quotation from Cowpen 

Yes,” said he, sinae Aen, in the language of the poet, I have been, 

. Dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing (dd in drawing nothing up.** 

By this time it had become late. 1 wished to leave him, and was 
endeavouring to devise some plan by ifliich 1 could give him a lift 
without hurting his feelings, i^en, to my surprise, he thus addressed 
me : • 

Will you confer a favour on me, sir ?” 

Anything in my power,” I replied, “ with pleasurO.*’ 

** I will not tax your generosity much,” he returned. ** You have ex- 
pressed your commiseration for my disappointments in life; have the 
kindness to conduct me to the nearest river, in whose waters I may find 
refuge from the fate that persecutes me, and a retreat from an ungenerous 
world.” 

The earnestness with which this was said left no doubt as to the way 
in which the adventurer intended me to receive it, but I replied to his 
question only with a laugh. That I should make so very light of the 
matter appeared to annoy him, and he again repeated, laying great emphasis 
on each syllable — Will you, sir, oblige me by showing me the way to 
the nearest river ?** 

For a, moment I hesitated how to act. A thought struck me ; I felt 
satisfied that his suicidal intentions would prove to bo but mere talk. 

“ Oh, certainly,” I replied ; “ if you are really in earnest, come along.” 

And forth we sallied dow^n the high street of the town. The player 
carried his stick, and, keeping close by my side, we were in a shore time 
more than half way to the bridge which leads to the Hereford-road, and 
where the river Arrow', at the best but an inconsiderable stream, ripples 
along in pellucid shallowness.^ The night had becomd clouded and 
gloomy ; the good people of the town had princi|Ally retired to rest, the 
streets appearing deserted save by myself and my naif-cracked companion; 
and the watch, who, like some phantom, glides along the streets during 
the hours of night, the sole and solitary guardian of the place. 

We had proceeded so far veiy quietly, when the gentleman of recita- 
tion and song, seized writh a sudden fit of frenzy, began to belabour some 
window-shutters with his stick, crying^t the same time, with»a voice loud 
enough to awaken the seven sleepers, 

^‘Holloa! ye humdrum, soulless, clod-hopping crew! where are my 
bills? — where are my bills, I say, ye benighted boors? — awake! 1 say, 
awake!” 

And, at the conclosion, another shower of blowiii descended on the 
shutters. Several windows were thrown open, and night-capped heads^ 
popped out, from ime of which an inquiry proceeding as to what was tha 
matter, the gentleman of recitation and song, throwing himself 
position in the middle of the street, politely invited the interrogator jKtst^ 
to step down, whilst he administered to him snch a pummeliing as would 
prevent him knowing his mother for a month to eome. The guardian of 
the night, who had pimped us hut a few paces, here made as retrogrado 
moreinent, and coimng suddenly upon us, began to threaten the gentle- 
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man who had exercising his lungs as described with an introdiietioii 
to the watchhoiise, if he did not speedily cease die clamour and move on. 
At this stage of the proceedings I interposed, stated that the mdeman 
was a little elated by copious draughts of a liqmd possesnng stimulating 
properties, and that I was about to show him the river, where he pur- 
pose cooline himself, and should feel flattered by his (the watchman's) 
company, as his lantern would be useful in the selection of a suitable spot 
for submersion. The watch grhmbled out something about not standing 
gammon from anybody, and, turning on his heel, bid us beware. 

We were not long in arriving at the river, andj* much as I pitied the 
poor devil who stood by my side, I determined to act up to my resolution 
of facilitating to thfe utmost his self-killing propensity, knowing, firom the 
shallowness of the stream that there was no danger, and also feeling satisfied 
that the music of the river would efiect a chttkige in his determination. I 
therefore explained to him the necessity of his jumping in at a certain 
place where he would find good depth of water, and minutely described 
the requisite allowance to be made for the current, which, before he was 
quite done for, I showed him would bear his corpus to a shallow p^ 
unless he adopted my suggestion of making his entree at the place wnich 
I had pointed out. I then commended the water to him, told him it was 
in its crystal brightness almost as inviting as Clarence's malmsey — and 
trusting that he would not lose heart, and, like Cssar in the Tiber, cry 
“Help me!" when he did sink — I extended my hand to say good-by. 

Fortunately for my explanation, the ni^ht was too dark for nim to per- 
ceive the stony bed of the stream, and he was certainly not a little 
staggered by the coolness with which I discussed the matter. Whilst 
I was cogitating in what manner he would beat a retreat — for I soon 
discovered that the sight of tlie water had worked a wonderful change in 
his intention — he exclaimed, 

“ I have changed my mind; the place is not worthy of the deed ; an 
ignoble stream* like this shall not receive ,me ; no, when I do seek the 
waters of oblivion^ it sKall be in Avon — Will’s own sweet Avon.” Then 
suddenly dropping his voice and changing his bombast style, he approached 
near me, and laying his hand heavily on my arm, almost hissed tne words 
in my ear, “ A bullet would do it better. Come, let us return, for I am 
choking with thirst” 

“ Then you are not for a journey over Styx to-night?” said I. “ Well, 
make it agreeable, but if you like to do the business at once, I have a 
brace of beautiful barkers at my inn, hair triggers, and ready loaded— 
what say you ?” 

He pretend^ not to hear me, but led the way from the side of the river. 

Before leaving the inn to escort him to the water, I had, unknown to 
the poor itinerant, oidered supper to be provided, and returning with him 
soon after, had the pleasure of seeing him busily employed in close atten- 
tion to a fine steak. Rich as nectar he declared to oe the home-brewed 
which washed it down, and in the discussion of some real Glenlivet whidi 
followed, his bills and his sorrows were forgotten. 

The ex-Mhoolmaster left Kington the following morning, with a heart 
light as his pocket. His host, a boniface of t^ old school— one of the 
few who arw scattered over the face of the earth, ^the redeeming qpots in 
the too general money-worshipping selfish stiatmn of human^— had, 
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at my invitation, joined us the night previous after supper, and, whilst 
inhaling the fng^ant weed ftom his companion-pipe, listened to Staerer*a 
histoij, and showed his ^nipatby for the poor myer, bj including break* 
&at for the morrow, and settling the bill in flames. In adcOitioii to 
this, from another who, knowing his histo^, had felt deeply touched by 
his misfortunes, he received also a little asnstance ; and on the morrow he 
accepted a seat in my gig, my route lying near a village some milee 
distant, where he interoed ** giving a night” 

It was a bright bracing morning; mer^y shone the sun; nature looked 
gay and happy, and one might hardly deem, whilst contemplating hill 
and valley luxuriating \fi the sunshine, that care could dwell on earth so 
fiur. The broken player at my side felt its exhilarating influence ; he 
spoke of hope and oright days perhaps yet in store. •We parted with a 
hearty shake of the hand; and, a little after, as I turned to take another 
look ere a winding in the ro^ should hide him from my sight,, with hia 
suit of rusty black and bundle on shoulder, plodding down a lane to the 
neighbouring village, was the last I saw of the stage-struck pedagogue. 

Since that moment many years have rolled into the past. I have been 
frequently through all ports of England, yet my path has never again 
been crossed by poor Steerer ; but whether he has succumbed beneath 
the iron hand of despair, or gathered wreaths in the garden of hope~ 

Auspicious hope, in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for cveiy woe. 

The fate of Steerer will ever be an interesting object of my inquiries, 
and I shall frequently recal, in my mind’s eye, the scenes of his oooen* 
tricities, 

Till memory lends her light no more. 


ST. VERONICA; OR, THE ORDEAL OF FIRE. 

A^BIOGRAPHT. 

tiT^c Ucs^tbttle. 

Chapter 11. 

1 STOOD at the outer door of the saloon in a state of mind not painful; 

S leased with my visit, and ^thra’s calm demeanour, yet sad that my chief 
esire was unaccomplished. 1 stood ^r several minutes without effort to 
proceed, and then approached ai window. Below there wds a pleasant 
garden ; the countess was there with her i!ew cousin. My search was for 
another ! 1 walked again towards the door ; it opened slowly, and closed : 
Adora had entered. 1 gave utterance to an exclamation of delight, and 
rushed towards her with open arms, whispering, ** Divine ^dora !” At 
my words, she sank with hep cheek on my heart, faying, It is done ; 
my lot is sealed.” 

Thus were supplied the concluding proofs of love, mutual and ardent; 
love engendered by sight alone, but based on many affections. Her ey9B 
had fallen on me in the church, only once ; it was enough, — she dared not 
raise them to me more. Our eyes had met ; in an instant all the 
pathetic movements of either soul were revealed, and blendiqg th^ pro^ 
dneed one lasting coiftord. The vast and sombre feeling, the common 
want of some pursuit of joy,— -these die mutual glance imaged forth, and 
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they Hired Hke burning frescoes floating in the atmosphere of the spirit. 
She dared not look again ; what she had seen had been reTealed, not 
sought ; and it was secured to her by the pledge of innocence. It was a 
hearen — not above, Hke that which the convent had promised her, but 
descending — and in its embrace awarding the real peace of divine love 
and holy contemplation. The heaven of which she had before dreamed 
had its sunbeams for tlie novice, bdt shadows only for the veiled. 

What had she escaped? what dangers dreary and cold in those haunts 
of suicidal quiet, of religious pdacel Her earnest fancy, her love uncon- 
scious of the just sources of rapture, had sunk solitary on the bosom of 
heaven; the ripe aflection had deemed its uses# subservient to life-long 
hope, and hope to eternity. She had been taught, and had believed, that 
life was shorter tlian it is, shorter by many a span. The span of human 
love, which is like the rainbow, bri^t ever amidst showers, in every hue 
gorgeous, its blush inhabiting both the egrlh and heaven. The span of 
maternity, which encircles the virgin in the temple of the Most High, 
where, ordained a priestess, and her lap sanctiHed for an altar, she 
offers up her child. Tiie span of matured being, when the worldly 
judgment is strons: as iron, the perception clear, the enjoyment of truth 
peri'ect, the will disciplined, the passions calm and obedient, the hope 
equal to the destiny of the hidden day. When to acquire knowledge is 
sweet ; to live in the history of the past, a recompense for death ; to 
dispense benevolence, an amend for human trial. Life is only short when 
time is barren ! Religious seclusion, with the mind and body fruitless, 
what is thy oflering to Heaven ? 

She liud seen iiio once and loved ; again, and had mourned ; a third 
time, and was resigned. 

“ My Adora !** I said, “ we must not part again and I pressed her 
cheek to my heart. 

Her head lay on my arm, that symmetrical head, with its braided 
hair of raven hue. As 1 spoke, a purple shade was reflected by the 
fringed cyelasi(ies from those dc*ep blue eyes upon the clear cheek. Oh, 
the revelation of thus^ eyes on which floated tears of expression — tears 
which held a pure ,and deep spul suspended in their tremulous beams. 
It was a revelation of all the heart, which laid naked its secret recesses, 
and showed all its glowing, coiiflding aflection. Oh, that the first moment 
of mutual adoration could have been made perpetual; what is life without 
it, when at its bare recollection I could prostrate myself on the pavement, 
and worships the remembrance of ihe past ? 

When she recovered her self-poasestion, I said again, ** Adora, read 
these lines — the consent of Dione to our union : we must not pait agiun.” 

ft is for thee to order,” she said ; ‘‘ for me to obey. I am passive 
in thy hands ; do as thou wilt with thine own.” Saying this she read 
ih^aper. * ^ 

How angel-Hko was that answer, and if came before she had perused 
the words of her relation. Her love was perfect; it embraced the 
unsullied confidence of a sister. It was imposmble to act for her sepa- 
rately from myself ; there was a union of souls. 

^'Then let us leave this house together instantly,*^ I said. "Bring 
your maid with you, and we will go; we must not haiaurd another 
8epfirati<m.’l 

She reflected a moment, and said, " No ; it v^l not really make my 
counn iEthra unhappy, and it will save me from the convent, which now 
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1 cannot enter. This step can aione sim me, fin* my strange &&K 
oomeg befine many days to conduct roe to the cheorlm abode of ike 
unloving ; and how could I take the holy vow 

She rod not hesitate longer, but as if eoguisant of her only l en in h iin g 
eoune, and with Dione’s consent and blessing in her heart, she ran to 
her room, and shortly returned with her companion, both dressed for the 
open air. * 

We descended the stairs and entered a carriage. I desired tlie driver 
to proceed to the hotel, where we arrived, and alighted. 1 ariced for a 
retired apartment by the garden. Tlic rooms into which we wm accord- 
ingly ushered were s^cli^d; they were at tlie extremity of a side 
passage, apart from the thoroughfare of the house. Tlie weather was 
still sultry, it being the season of the vendemiriia ;• we were therefiire 
glad to rest. We sat down to refreshments of biscuit, vanilla ice, and 
fhiits ; and after a short had elapsed, I passed with Adora through 
the open casement into the garden, while Evadne, her companion, remainw. 

We paced the garden together : Adora, instead of being agitated, 
expressed perfect happiness in looks and words. 

Kind and generous creature,” 1 said, ** you sluill not find me unworthy 
of this confidence. It is now necessary that we should travel ; what say 
you to tliis ? To reiuobi in Milan an nour may endanger all.” 

Do that which you consider to be right,” she said ; ^^but, above fJl, 
take steps that we may not now be parted— that would be terrible for 
us both.” 

Oh, Adora ! view me now as standing with thee in the presence of 
Heaven, as pledpug my faith to thee for ever. God bo our witness! 
angels register the act ! Dost thou accept me ?*’ 

“ I accept thee — 1 am tliine.” 

** Then it is done ; the divine ceremony is performed ; the human, 
when we are safe, shall succeed it.” 

I know thy truth, and will follow whither thou mayst lead me/* said 
Adora. « 

1 had at first determined tb proceed to Venice, and there seek the 
saiicUou of the Church to our union; but possible difliculties presented 
themselves to my mind; and, if such should arise, ^it was near the coun- 
try where 1 liad found, and might again lose, my bride. Finally, there- 
fore, 1 resolved to go home ; there my own priest was at hand. It was 
a long journey for my companion ; she, however, was content to take it. 

By travelling with speed, and making but few stoppages day or night, 
we arrived at Bologna on the rooming after our departure) and, towards 
evening, at Florence, where we were married. 

We proceeded on the following morning, calm and happy, to roy 
coimtiy dwelling; my wortliy aunt Trivulzio was established tnere; she 
received mo with affection, and Adora witli admiration and surprise. 

Ippolito, with my suite, followed; he had not seen Adora unvoQed, and 
had as yet no suspicion that she was his sister. 

Cbatteb III. 

Rapid was the march of these events; so rapid, that I could still only 
consider my union with Adora as mental. Our souls ha^ been long 
fiised into one, but, sS invincible is delicacy when based on affecthro, an 
1 had dared was to imprint a lass on the cheek of my beloved So 
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childish vas her character, to have claimed aH the deeping love which 
was pillowed on her breast wotild have affiri^hted her;— wodU have re* 
solved the magic of an elevated passion into its earthly dements. 

Adora was not seventeen when she became my hride. Consigned 
during her childhood, to strange hands by an eccentric &ther, who still 
survived, she had been educated by women and their priests for tl^e 
convent In her the innocence of bntidhood still prevails ; the revda*^ 
tions of nature having been rendered almost inanimate by careful train- 
ing. She had all to learn of that which bears relation to the tree of 
knowledge. The wide capadty of her mind, the freezing lessons she 
had been subjected to^ rendered it easy to attach Ver youthful thoughts to 
nature without rather than within;— so overclouding this latter, that its 
true light appeared not yet to have reached her sphere. 

The touch of my band, the pressure of her heart to mine, for a long 
time neither caused her breath to quicken^enor her breast to heave: it 
told only upon her fervid eyes, calling forth a sister’s joy. How grateful 
to my harassed spirit was such love ! Chaste was it, and chastening, as 
the design that love should be which preceded its incarnation. V^en 
at length her cheek blanched, and her bosom quivered with the pale 
emotion, I soothed her. I said, ** Fear not, it was intended to be thus; 
It is joy that you now feel ; only sin can make us ashamed of this new 
affection. You have hitherto confided in me; trust in me to the end of 
our united days.” The words had their due effect: an exalted smile and 
beaming eye mingled their joys with a blush of gladness ; she felt the 
truth of my voice, she forgot herself, acknowledging in silence, as in the 
twilight of early love, how faultless was the design of nature, bow im- 
maculate the wisdom of the Eternal. 

The sacred character of my love for Adora made me anxious to stifle 
the memory of the past, but the effort to do so was in vain ; in fact, the 
attempt to forget wickedness must ever be futile. With what veil can 
it bo nidden? Can the soul, like the globe whereupon it wanders, be 
subject to convulsions, in whose course the monsters which it has cherished 
become buried under toaibs too deep to be disturbed; can mountains cover 
them, or oceans ^ngqlph their remains? Where is the Necropolis of the 
Soul ! The stream of bliss in which my days now flowed,— how was it to be 
kept pure? — how separate from the turbid and brawling torrent behind? 
Ever and anon, in the midst of brightness and peace, I heard dark 
waters roaring still over their rocky course afar; like the sounds of 
ocean by night, whose wave descends unseen, and strikes the breast with 
secret dread. As thus the plunging emorion has started up within me, 
it has placed before my eyes some awful retrospect, the vision of some 
sin of old. If memory hath its tombs, they are not the graves of perished 
but of living remembrance, sep ulchres wherein agonised thoughts seek 
their rest, and sometimes ^p, through exhaustion, into sleep, but only 
to awake to the horrors of a resurrection ;* the pang deeper l^oause re- 
freshed, and the judgment-day closer at hand. 

How then I widied that virtue had been my earliest lessoM its vmce 
the music of my childhood! Who had ever called me asioe to say, 
** Life hath its limits, my child ; do now as thou wouldst in tiw dying 
hour!*’ I was left to mysdf ; I walked in the paths I liked best I 
have lived tp learn that repentance is not the Uotter out, but only the 
agony of crime;— the recollection of every misdbed, with its halo of 
sorrow, has followed me through the pathways of time. 
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While thne happ^, ihe sense of inseourit^ which undennmes the .feel* 
ing of bliss in the viicked, how fearful its whispers of condemnatum ! To 
possess all that human nature can desire, to know that justice itself 
could have served even the virtuous no better. But then the doubt 
arises how long can it last? The possession of wealth arouses no such 
suspicion in the wicked; gold is the perquisite of the sinner; to inhe^ 
it occasions him no remorse. But could a virtuous and lovely soul, so 
fresh from the laboratory of Heaven« be aiiowcd to mingle long witli the 
self-exalted, with the impure thinker?— -him whose doom is still to re* 
fleet; who has only to mjraltate to descend once more amonff the damned. 

How are these riddM to be solved ? — engendered as Siey are amid 
the helpless passivity of man, and the silence of an Almighty I 

eBAFTER IV. 

A MONTH had run its course since my marriage ; during tliat timo 
Adora had lived secluded : she had as yet seen no one except the Lady 
Trivulzio. Ippolito had retunied to Aula ; it wos right tliat he should 
sec his sister. I had now participated in a period of utmost enchantment 
in the possession of my bride, and was anxious to confer upon her and her 
brother a new happiness, — a blessing of which neither had dreamt. 1 had 
talked to Adora of her family, and had gathered from her a few bare par- 
ticulars of her father, Don Abarbanel. She had not U\ed with him Hom 
childhood: her youth had been passed with Dione, and at intervals with 
Thconoe and ^thra. If she knew that a brother had ever been bom to 
her, she believed him to have been lost in infancy; the surprise, therefore, 
both to Adora and Ippolito, w'as to bo complete. I appointed the sweet 
youth an interview with the bride; not a formal one, however, for I told 
nim that he was to think of Adora with a brother’s regard. 

At this announcement a shade of dbappoiutinent, such os once before 
I had scon on his countenance when I had to assure him that he was not 
my brother, a second time crossed his eyes. Whu 4 was the substance of 
that shade 1 truly conjectured; nor w'^as ho slow to confirm tlic ineauing 
which his looks betokened. * 

“ I am grateful to thee for this fresh favour,” said he, “ and I will 
faithfully devote myself to Adora’s good. This, then,” he added, ** is 
the sister thou didst promise me?” 

You had hoped for a sister of your own, Ippolito^ was it not 
80 ? Never mind, she will be mo^ tlum % sistei^tci^ you.” 

** The feeling which you have divined has* passed,” said Ippolito, ** and 
I will endeavour to explain its origpin. > arose from pride ; the desire 
all have, especially in the midst of open rejoicings, to coi^ratulate 
tbeihselves at having derived birth without reproach; this jlesire 1 just 
now felt the stronger, that I might have appeal spcIUess before Adora.” 
He sighed deeply, and resumed : ** How much I owe thee ! Thou hast 
bestowed uj^n me thine own heart, hast made me thy brother, and thou 
wouldst now admit me to the love of thy beautihil bride 1 ” 

Me looked the image of her as he spoke. . ^ 

What tells you,” asked 1 , ** that she is thus beautifiil ?” 

*^Oh, I feel it ; she must be so ; b she not thine? 1 fee} inwardly 
beautiful myself at moments when thou lookest at me with affbetunu 
Then thy soul enters me, and I am myself no longer.” 

How truly he spoke ; and what unconsdous evidence he £splayed of 
• VOL. m 2 N 
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ihe jnetemsychosis he described ; for Adora, then oecupjing all his 
thoughtful being, he felt that she was beautiAd ; and the more so, that 
his consciousness, as well as his mortal form, was after her ima^« 

JV^ father’s wisdom, gained by him at such cost, and whi^ nothing 
but mial piety led me to regard, had thus at last ensured the harmony of 
my final lot, when the sympathies of my intellect and heart were matured. 
I had, after all, never loved more than one, though it was through the 
forms of many ; for I now plainly saw that all were of a type, while one 
only of the group was commissioned by nature to conjure up affection 
in me to the brim. Melissa, I had surely loved ; Giuditta, too ; but 
the first I had loved to hate, tlie lost 1 had hated to love. Next ^thra 
crossed my path; , and like the others outwardly, her resemblance to tliem 
reminded me of their inward being. Even Theonoc herself 1 iie\cr could 
behold but as a sister, whom I could have kissed with simple truth. And 
the beautiful Ippolito, the boy who in brilliancy of looks surpassed them 
all; I loved him unremittingly, and with such ardour, that he assumed 
the feminine form of my existence in my dreams. I cast my eyes into 
space, seeking for one not more beautiful than I had yet beheld, and found 
her at length in Adoro, the perfected image of the same glorious model. 

These refiectious flitted through me as, in deepest satisfaction, 1 gazed 
upon her. 

‘‘ Adora,’' I said to her in turn, ‘‘ can there be realised to yourself 
another, not only like you, but no less good and lovely ? If such you 
saw, could you love him as a brother ?*’ 

Her eyes gave out an iutenser light ; her anns approached mine. 

“ No ; that is not what I mean, my beloved. There exists a being 
who, next to thee, is dearest to me on earth. He is niy brother. Const 
tliou love him os thine ?” 

Your brother ! I could love such a one as you describe. But you 
liave no brother.” 

I have. Jle is tlw gift. But judge for thyself; ho comes.” 

Ippolito entered. With steady, undcriating look he approached his 
sister. She stood firm, and their eyes became fastened on each other. 
The expression of cbuntenaucc in both was alike — happy and wonder- 
Wrought. Their faces, too, were as each other’s image in a glass. 
Indeed, while they spoke not, they at the same moment, as by a simul- 
taneous Uiought, arising in parallel natures under the same conditions, 
turned their eyes to the mirror which stood at their side, and, by compa- 
rison of themselves with one ano&cr,,saw that they were os one. No 
longer able to bear the suspense myself, I said, 

** Embrace each other. She, Ippolito, is your own sister. He, Adoro, 
is your brother.” 

They wept bitterly, and apart, as if the gap of years yeft sepaifited 
them ; so I j^aoed them in eaidi other’s embrace. 


Chaptsu V. 

1 MIGHT be said at tliis time to bo perfectly hapfw, for if remorse did 
sometimes threaten^ the bliss which my possesnon of Adora conferred on 
me was trwscendent* My happness wa^ therefore^ for a time greater, 
ilmagh li^e to perturibatiems, than if perfect peace had been este* 
hlished in my heart In due time I snrroandedrmself with cHnuient 
aiBn---Musomo^ and other h^UyHmnadm raoi, and a of 
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divines — ^men whose moral attiunments were snotlees. Pi<»nbipo and the 
art-worduppers 1 ceased to receive, for the pallid ghost of Moio came ever 
to my imagmatioii at the side of his surviving finend. 

Aaora received m j associates with becoming grace and oheerfulnsiS j 
but she seemed never perfectly happy except when alone with and 
then she looked too deeply content, her devotion too great. It was tUe 
aflbclion, so tender and timlling, whi^ made me tremble as for my lifis. 
The transition from misery the most earthly, to such bliss, was almost 
too sudden. I was even disposed to avSid, at times, this ever-flushiD|| 
stream of happinei^ not from satiety, but dread lest it should sooner ena 
its course if so lavishlyisnjoYed. On this account, then, I would invite 
my guests, live with them through the midnight, dip with them into the 
crevices of forbidden truth, climb the sliadowy precibices of the soul’s 
morrow ; and the imagination has listened as the mignty ilooa 'of truth, 
moving ever on, has reached some brink, has listened as the bottomless 
flood has gone over, has listened to catch a sound of its next course in the 
unseen, but it has fallen into depths too vast to send noise hack to the ear. 
In this blank I have returned to my love, and tliere has been a4>lank no 
more. Though science were empty, love was full ; and beauty, in iti 
resplendent lights of form and spirit, seemed better thou the cold know-* 
ledge of how such came to he. 

Oh, happy days, would that such had been for all I To love as I loved, 
to he loved as I was loved, is to know, to think, to feel with, to be Gk)d I 
Oh, days, few, indeed, for man ; hut perpetual in the Divine eternity, ye 
send back sounds upon the heart as ye forward flow. 

So time rolled by, and gave us hourly samples of the treasures it bore 
£ot those whose turn it was to have them. I led a more active life ; saw 
my steward, the venerable Anselmo, often ; dictated and inspected works 
on the land; planned aqueducts and bridges; designed cottages; and, 
wliat surprised me the most, worked witli my own hands. The pursuit 
of manual labour procured me fresh health. Kept me from Htera^ work, 
and restored to my mind and fr^me unwonted vigour. Ilotv much might 
not an intelligent class of labourers discover while perfofmiug their daily 
round of labour! I had scarce been a month at»work myself, when, 
digging a deep trench near the castle, for tlie purpose of conveying a 
pool of water over the rocky steep, my spade struck as upon a hard pave* 
ment. 1 proceeded to examine the ground with minute attention : the 
earth being cleared away, 1 found the surface to be uneven, and it was 
not long before it was ascertained thatf instead of a floor 1 hod fallen upon 
some massive sculpture. Tliis discovery gave fresh earnestness to the 
pursuit, and at length the whole was uncovered; and tliere, uuiiyuied 
by time, eveiy feature perfect, a winged sphinx reposed. 

My intercourse with Musouio had been renewed of late, since my pur* 
siuts had become more elevated ; he enabled me to leco the meaning of 
tfai^ sign. 1 learned from hifh that the winged sjphinx and lion weio 
guardi^ of the Etruscan tomb, as of the Egyptian. Near at hand, 
then, perhaps beneath the veiy spot* where 1 stoo^ was the burial-plaiQS 
of one or more of the ancient masters of the land. For the present 1" 
determined to say little of the discoveiy, but ordered a wall to he planed^ 
round the sphinx to protect it from injuiy, as a sight of it would be 
eagi^y sought by the curious. In the mean time I set my mfed to wosic 
for authority on the burial-places of the anrients, without much suoeesn 
One historian, on im authority erf anotim, described a tomb at 

2 v2 
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ChiuBi as the sepulchre of Lars Porsenna : I pondered well that narration. 
The magnitude of the tomb appeared to exceed the limits of probabilitj ; 
a circumstance which could not but indicate that the scale of Etruscan 
tombs, at all events, was great; probable was it, indeed, that as the 
winged sphinx and lion were guardians of the dead of Etruria, as well as 
of Egypt, the tombs of both were ^Jike vast. At Chiusi the form of the 
tomb was said to be pyramidical, in which it was like the Egyptian ; and 
another point of resemblance I^tween the two was their labyrinthine 
recesses. Thus, then, I obtained the idea of a spacious labyrinth tapering 
above into a pyramid : might not my sphinx surmount such ? In the 
laud of Nile trie pyramid was frequently thus erdWned by colossal sculp- 
ture ; witness the ^at Labyrinth itself. 

1 reflected long and intently; I bore my conclusions to the ground where- 
upon my discovery had been made, and this again I compared with the 
written account. A new idea then struck upon my mind. Forsenna’s tomb 
was underneath a town ; might not my suspected one extend beneath my 
castle, which was the site of an ancient citadel ? The foundations, and 
some of (ho walls which rose out of the steep which the castle overhung, 
were Etruscan ; indeed, there were traces dong the rocky boundary of 
Cyclopean walls, massive, formed of huge jiolygonal stones, and altogether 
ruder than the masonry of the Roman or Etruscan era, which is charac- 
terised by a higlier taste and perfection, though not by equal boldness or 
grandeur. 

Thus there were speaking proofs of the antiquity of this site, which 
evidently had not been deserted for three thousand years. Where had 
the dead of thirty centuries reposed? Not the ignoble dead, but the 
mighty who lived encased in armour, and bearing shield and spear, and 
whose stature towered aloft. They were the defenders of human liberties 
in the early age of tiifie, and the infancy of justice, when, to be secure from 
outrage at the daily risk of life, was to enjoy freedom. 

After some weeks had elapsed, it come into my mind to explore those 
subterraneous ^rtions^of the castle whicKlay in the neighbourhood of my 
sphinx ; at the s|i.me time I dismissed messengers to Musonio, desiring his 
speedy presence. I« had never explored the uninhabited parts of the 
building, nor made examination of the regions underground. A motive 
to do so had now arisen, and 1 proceeded to the task with curiosity. 

In the parapet wall which bounded the north terrace walk, and arose in 
massive masonry out of the rock itself, appearing almost identified withit, 
there was a«door, deep within a ciitular archway, which had not been set 
open for many years. The rusty lock was soon made to give way to force ; 
the massive hinges creaked, but did not break, and the door swung for- 
ward a^nst boughs of dwarf willow, which overhung and clothed the 
rock. From tliis archway a flight of steps sloped down the side of the 
steep, guarddd Outside by a huge wall, rais^ on circular arches, springing 
over the ravine beneath, and under which its waters, those of the Cecina, 
rushed. At a height of a few feet fipm the stream bank, the stairs turned 
at a right angle, walled in on either Ade, and projecting in front of the 
cliff itself, and, like the flight above, supported on an aiehed foundation. 
Numerous plants of a picturesque kind grew from the rock, and between 
the stony crevices of the steps. Among these was to be observed the 
maidenhaif , which luxuriated ever in the spray of falHng ; while 

a variety of mossy fern formed a network down the rock. 

On gaining this last flight of step^ 1 stood still a moment in ddighi, 
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to upon a pair of wiiigod lions which rested upon the copings of the 
and faced the stream. They had evidently been removed from their 
original situation, and placed there at some remote period, their Etruscan 
characters being inconsistent with the Norman masonry on which they 
reposed. These, with the sphinx above, 1 should have deemed from the 
Nile, but 1 suspected that a more fnteresting explanation was at hand* 
They were in a perfect state, and continue so to this day, after a lapso of 
nearly fifty years. Ippolito had proceeded to Florence in quest of Mu- 
sonio, and, as I might expect them on the morrow, I desisted from fur- 
ther search until they ^ould arrive. 

In expectation of their coming on that same evening, I walked up and 
down the south terrace with Adora, and paused to witness the first burst- 
ing forth of the evening star, which by silent consent w’C gazed at ivith 
curious love. Faint was at first its fire, like the dimness of revelation ; but 
it come upon us at the close of twilight, the rapid crepusculo, and like a 
ray of hope appeared to suspend the soul between it and darkness. At the 
hour of nightfall, sadness damps the mortal spirit — a sadness which renders 
music grateful, and light a boon, especially the light of the first evening 
star. 

We had passed the time in sweet concord, mingling thoughts the most 
pure in language worthy to express them. Wo seemed only to need an 
assistance apparently at hand, to raise all that lives to our own level of 
bliss, while, supremely blessed ourselves, wo felt capable of rising to a 
participation of joys yet higher. From our present state to one of im- 
mortal joy had been but a simple and natural transition. 

The twilight had suddenly damped our ardour; the star only stood 
between us and night. We hailed it with some emotion ; while it could not 
save the gorgeous pictures of our fancy from destruction, its feeble but 
supernal light encouraged us, spoke of aspirations to be respected, and of 
patience as a means through which to realise all at last. The virtues of 
endurance seemed revealed in its steady beams, but we felt yet the more 
stroqgly that wo were mortal. • 

The spirits of the community are never thusuncvqp; fhey are disturbed 
by selfish influences, not by those extrinsic phenomena which shake the 
soul itself. But a select class exists unseen among nations of men, who 
at evening are collected under heaven by the chimes of the firmament, and 
drawn into the cathedral beyond by the invitation of the sky. There may 
the beggar and his infant kneel ae they traverse the desert jwhere living 
temples subsist not more ; there* they will find a priest on whoso alb 
glitters the Southern Cross — a crucifix of stars. Ho who has never 
entered a shrine below, nor looked on the frescoes which animate the 
dome of an earthly house of worship, may yet rise at once unto the 
Only, and bo seen throughout — cry “ Father!*’ and be everywhere heard. 

And there even the earthl^potentate, surrounded by his court and com- 
passed by gorgeous machineiy, may for^t for a moment his perishable 
greatness, and by those heavenly silifat chimes bo drawn above to behold, 
with the beggar, a King of kings ; his final rights not sacrificed to hir 
sceptre, nor his hopes to his possessions ; for he is one of these electi^ 
The divine spark oonsumes the vanities of the heart, it burns there eter- 
nally, and proclaims him, to himself, an elect whose destiny hastbut begun ; 
a peculiar spirit who An everywhere see the One only ; a remnant cast 
out for a time from the nationality of the chosen, and wandering deso- 
late among thrones. 
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THE MILLER'S SONG. 

Ho! for the ttone that cmshea; 

Hey ! for the whirling aail; 

When the old mill shnkes in eyery plank 
Like a vessel in the gale. 

Hey! for the blast that drireth 




When of the snow-storm showering 
Wo hear tlie mellow sound. 

Hey I for the winds of winter, 
when it never bloweth ill; 

In* the idle breeze of summer 
Tlie miller sitteth stilL 
In the dolf, grey night, — the long, long night, 
When the frost is on the earth, 

A weary man’s the miller 
As ho sitteth by his hearth. 

Hcyl for the roaring hurricane 
That tears the forest-tree: 

Ah! tlic savage din of tempest 
Is the miller’s melody. 

All night in wild December, 

Tlie whole cold night along, 

O’er the buzz within and the roar without 
Is hoard the miller’s song. 

When the bare bleak moor is lying 
All white beneath the moon. 

The north wind roars a thunder bass 
To the lonely uuller's tune. 

Wlieu the inill-salls wild arc tossing, 

Like a spirit’s arms on high. 

Like the arms of one beseeching 
Help from the murky sky — 

• Help from the savage fury 

Of the wind that flies ahdVe— 

The wind tliat the blanched miller, 

Tl»j grey old miller’s love. 

H^ ! for the stout Nor- wester 
That shatters the cottage pane: 

The wind is the miller’s vas^ 

That grinds lus golden grain. 

It may rush o’er distant mountains, 

It may roar across^ the ]iill; 

It may hurry along the blasted moor. 

But drst it drives the mill. 

Summer’s a weary season. 

Dull looks the sunny earth ; 

The grey cold eve of winter 

Ift.tho time for the miller’s mirth. 

• 

The miller is no coward, 

Though he's pale as a frightened maid ; 
Jffis cheek’s as red as the crimson rose 
Id a snowy robe arrayed. 

O' all night long when tl^ piping wind 
Is whistling loud without, 

’Tween the bars of the old mtU’a window 
At the stars he looketh out. 
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ADTBOB OF « THB CDBATB OF W1I.D11BBB " 

Cbafter XVL 

• 

Tho stiiiM of faUehood these shall try 
And hard unkindncss* altered eye 
TbatiDOcks the tear it bids to now. 

Giut. 

Lady Seaorove, Miss Trimmer, and Florence, were sitting in the 
drawing-room, in the interval between SilvcrdaVs departure and dressing 
for an early dinner party. 

1 am sorry to perceive, Florence,’* Lady Scagrovo was observing, 
with a gravity of manner very unusual to her, that you still entertain 
the same prejudices against my poor nephew. I should have thought 
that my affection for him, and his relationship to mo, would alone bo 
sufficipnt to pre|x>ssess you in his favour.*’ 

She paused. Florence sighed, but said nothing. 

Averse os I am,” continued Lady Seagrove, to reminding any one 
of past kindness, surely the recollection of my moro than maternal fond- 
ness for you and your sister ought also to have some weight.** 

I know,” said Florence, earnestly, “ that I can never repay your 
kindness, my dearest, best firiond. It is, it ought to be, the first wish of 
ray heart to prove my gratitudo; but—*’ 

You can prove your gratitude,” interrupted Lady Scagrovo. Say 
only that I have your free permission to encourage Sir Robert’s addresses 

—to tell him that you ore not unfavourable to *’ 

Oh, no, no I my dearest Lady Seagrove, for Heaven'^ sake do not 
tell him that. You would not* have me pretend sentiments which I can 
never feel ?” • 

‘•Gently, Florence,” said Lady Seagrove, looking displeased. “This 
is not the manner in which young ladies ought to smak to their parents 
or guardians. I never anticipated such opposition from you — ^you, with 
whom my slightest wish was once as powerful as a command.” 

“And so it is now,” said Florence, ^with emotion, “in evory instance, 

except *’ • * . • 

“ Except when my wish does not accord with your inclination. Meri- 
torious indeed, and well calculated to impress me with tho sincerity of 
your love and gratitude.” 

“ Oh, Lady Seagrove, do not speak thus, I implore you !” exclaimed 
Florence, covering her face with her hands. • 

“ Florence,” said Lady Seagrove, “ listen to what I am going to say. 
It grieves me to give you pain, but I warn you, that unless you speeduj 
change your opinion and feelings on this suDjei^ my serious displeasufei 
will he the pwialty.” ^ ^ 

The idea of a young and inexperienced rirl presunung to have ari'' 
opinion concerning any matrimonial alliance her mends might desire for 
her, appeared quite riiiculoiis to Lady Seagrove. Believing,* as she £d. 
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that tho sooner a young lady settled in the world the better, provided 
her husband was rich and of good £smily, she conaiderod that temper, 
dis{K)sition, and personal merits were of most secondaiy im^rtance, if, 
indeed, of any importance at all. She herself had married without 
knowing anything of her husband’s character, without any particular 
liking for him, and her marriage ^ad been happy enough. It is true, 
he was a silly, indolent man, but then he was a man of title and fortune, 
and she did not want a companion in lier husband. He had a large and 
fashionable circle of acquaintance, and allowed her to give splendid 
parties, and go out as much as she pleased; all which advantages Flo- 
rence would have if she married Sir Robert What if the baronet were 
passionate and ill-tempered now and tlicn ? Sir Henry Seagrovc used 
to be cross and di^greeable at times, but she had never troubled herself 
about that ; every one their defects — men especially. Even sup- 
posing a husband to possess the most shocking temper in the world, it 
uced not make his wife uhhappy. She was never obliged to see him till 
dinner, and then, if they always had company when they dined at home, 
what time or opportunity had the worst-tempered man to be quarrelsome 
or tyrannical? If by chance she was threatened with the misfortune of 
a tete-a^tetc, what was easier than for the wife to have a bod headache, and 
remain in her own room? It was natural that a young bride should like 
to bo constantly in society, to show off her fine clothes and gay equi- 
pages. Florence liked society and amusement; what then could be 
her objection to Sir Robert but a foolish antipathy which it would be 
an act of kindness to the girl herself to compel her to conquer? 

Thus reasoned Lady Seagrovo; and tho more she reflected, the stronger 
became her wish to see Florence married to her nephew, and the more 
resolved was she to bring about the union. She now, after a silence of 
some minutes, changed her mode of attack. 

“ Your dislike to iny poor nephew,” she said, “ does, I confess, appear 
to mo so strange, that had 1 less confidence in you, I should conclude some 
more fortunath individual had won your Aieart. Y*ou have often assured 
me that you had,no secrets from me.” 

“ Neither have I, dear Lady Seagrovc,” inten-upted Florence. 

“ Then your objection to Sir Robert Craven is not the consequence of 
being in love with any one else ?” 

“ Indeed it is not.’’ 

“ I do not wonder your lodythip ith particular in inquiring,” lisped 
Miss Trimmer, who was lolling in Vin arm-chair, innocently playing with 
die ends of her long sash, for nodung ith tho thoon lotht ath a young 
ladyth heai*t.” 

« Very true,” said Lady Seagrovc ; ‘‘ but Florence is so rational and so 

candid, that if she assures me such is not die case^ ” 

I do assitre youithat I am not in love|” said Florence, speaking with 
what she at least then thought to be the roost perfect sincerity ; and 
surely, ray dear Lady Seagrovc, yoq will believe me ?” 

“ I do, my dear diild,” said Lady Seagrovc, feeling, as she looked at 
Florence’s earnest, ingenuous countenance, that it was impossible to dis- 
believe her. 

I know, though,” siud Miss Trimmer, who would be the fiivourite 
Floreath, if she had a favourite, and that ith & thertain captain.” 
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‘^Captam Wentw<»ih ?* said Florencei slightly colouring* did 
not say I had no favourites; I said I was not in love.’’ 

** And you meant to include him, when you thaid that you were not 
in love ?” 

course I did!” exclaimed Florence, indignantly. *^Iam sur- 
prised at your asking me such a quesrion, Miss Trimmer f” 

Little Adela, who was to accompany the party in their visit, now 
appeared, to remind her sister that it wa| time to dress, and the conversa- 
tion dropped. 


Chapter XVII. • 

There reigned a solemn silence over all. 

Spencer. 

She looked a sermon — 

Each eye a lecture, and her brow a homily. 

Lord Btbok. 

How dreadful it is of tliose Mumfords to dine at three o’clock,” said 
Lady Seagrove, mournfully, to Florence and Miss Trimmer, as they 
stepped into the carriage. 

“ Thocking!” echoed Miss Trimmer; “quite prepothterouthl'* 

“ 1 certainly should not have accepted the invitation,” said Lady Sea- 
grove, only that the Mumfords aro connexions of my old friends the 
(jrahains, who asked me to bo civil to them.” 

On arriving, Lady Seagrove and her companions found the family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Mumford, their son, and three daughters, 
sitting in formal array, ready to receive their visitors. 

The eldest Miss Mumford was tall and thin, with small insignificant 
features, a pale yellow complexion, a very solemn expression ot counte- 
nance, and sullen manners. She was attired in a sombre ^rb of brown 
silk, trimmed with dark grey ribbon, and wore l^er hair, which was very 
thin, strained tightly back from her face and fastened in a little knob 
behind, as if her object was to disfigure herself as llinch as possible. 

Miss Priscilla Mumford resembled her sister in person, except that she 
%Tas not quite so tall, not quite so thin, and had not quite such a for- 
bidding aspect. 

'I'he youngest, Miss Gertrude, was very different, both in person and 
manners, from either of her siste^, whose jynior she was by several years. 
She was a pretty gprl, scarcely eighteen, with a well-formed, graceful 
figure, rather below the middle height, a complexion which reminded one 
of the tints of some bright flower, delicate features, soft hazel eyes, 
and waving chestnut ringlets. Her disposition was cheerful and lively ; 
she liked to laugh and tallc^ and to run about the fields and garden ; 
to read a good novel occasionally; to sing and play other music besides 
hymns and anthems, when it was ^not Sund^ ; and would sometimes 
express a timid wish to go to the theatre at B— — when a particularily 
interesting play was to be performed there. All this was considered 
“ highly reprehensible” by the rest of her family, and her mother m3 
elder sisters frequently pronounced her to be a ve^ strange girl. 

Mr. Simon Mumfci^, the son, was a grave, stolid-IooLingf^oung uum, 
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with a tall, lank, ungraceful figme, and plain feotaei, who dresseA in a 
style between that of a gentleniaD-f^nier and a method parson. 

Mr. Mumfordy semor, a fat, good-huniouredt elderly gentleman, was 
completely under the government of his wife, of whom he stood in great 
awe. He would have ^one to a play or a eoneert now and then, and have 
invited two or three friends occasionally to play a game of whist with him 
had he dared, hut he did not dare; be was a comjdete cipher. No one 
ever, hut by a rare obanoe, hean} of Mr, Mumford; it was Mra, Mumfbrd 
who gave dinner parties, Mrs, Mumford who subscribed to charitable in- 
stitutions, Mrs. Mumford whose opinion was to be asked, or patronage 
solicited; in short, Mrs, Mumford who did everything. 

After the ceremonies of salutation were over, Mrs. Mumford rang, and 
two white-faced, dismal-looking little girls, with their hair cropped short, 
and dressed in high merino frocks, notwithstanding the heat of the 
weather, appeared, accompanied by a hard-featured and ill-tempered 
looking nursemaid, who, as Mrs. Mumford whispered to Lady Seamve, 
was an eminently pious and truly Cliristian young woman. The chQdren, 
with heads painfully erect, folded arms, amf stiffened figures, moved like 
small automatons to the centre of the room, made a low curtsey, and then 
stood perfectly motionless, with their feet in the first position. 

“ These are the young relatives I mentioned to you, Lady Seag^ve,” 
said Mrs. Mumford, whom it pleased God to deprive of their parents, and 
who arc placed with me for a few years. Rachel — Hannah, this is Miss 
Adela Hamilton, whom I permit you to form a friendship with.” 

The two young ladies hereupon, each making as she did so another 
curtsey, advanced one after another and took the hand of the young 
Adclo, who, with her bright natural curls, rosy cheeks, and unchecked 
childish gmee, formed a striking contrast to the artificial little puppets, of 
whom she siuMiied lialf afraid. She was, however, carried off by the trio, 
and the leinainder of the party took seats. 

It is very seldom,” said Mrs. Mumford to Lady Seagrove, “that I 
allow the regularity of Jhho children’s studies to be interrupted. 1 make 
it a rule, as I did with my own girls, to have stated periods for doing 
everything, which ari; never deviated from. Rachel and Hannah com- 
mence their religious and secular studies at six in the morning, and con- 
tinue, with two hours’ Interruption for meals, walking, and the back-board, 
until oiglit ill the evening, when, after a couple of hours’ prayer and 
scriptural reading, they retire to rest.” 

Florence featured to ask if tbfs wi^ not too much for children only 
eight and nine years old? On which her hostess, glancing towards her 
two elder daughter, smd, with the air of one who is bringing forward an 
unanswerable and overpowering argument, 

“ I pursued this course with Abigail and Priscilla, also with Gertrude, 
vdien she was* at faoifte; but I unfortunately allow^ her to pass several 
years of her life with a very worldly-mindra aunt, and she has been an 
altered girl ever since. Indeed” — tl^is was added in a lower voice-— “ she 
never was as seriously and i^ligiously disposed as my other children. 
One little saint, whom it pleoseil the Lord to take to himsdf at the age of 
four years and three-quarters, could repeat aU the New Testament, and 
great part of the Old, by heart.” 

Lady S&giovc expressed due astonishment, and Mrs. Mumford added, 
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** She vTBSf indeed, an extraordinaiy obild; to much e^ that our judos 
friend, the Reverend Jama Damper, wrote an ao(K)iint<rf her last moments 
for the N^w Jerusalem Trumpei. From her earliest infimey, whenever 
she was asked whether she would rather have a gingerbread-nut or loam 
a verae ont of the Paalins by heart, she would always reply, * Oh! mam^ 
the vme, if yon please ;* and then I ot oomee rewarded her piety by giviif 
her two ghigerbread-nuts instead of one.** 

Florence could not help thinking thft this ought have had some in* 
fluence on the in&nt 0aint*8 choice, but she felt that it would be out of 
place to say so, and tlisrefore made no comment 

Silence now fell on all the party, which was presently broken by Lady 
Seagrove’s making a remark about the weather. Mr^. Mumfbnl replied 
that sudi a tine season was indeed a blessing, and uttered several pious 
eiaculations of gratitude for the prospect of an abundant liarvest, woicli, 
she observed, the nation ought to be devoutly thankful to God for. Mr* 
Mumford then ventured an observation on the state of the corn-laws, hut 
his wife cut him short by saying that she took no interest in politics, and 
thought that ladies never did, or at any rate never ought. 

Another pause followed, during which Miss Mumford gathered courage 
to ask Florence in a whisper if she had taken a walk that morning. 

Florence replied in the negative, and Miss Priscilla inquired whether 
she drew. 

Florence said that she did, and not knowing what else to say, asked 
Miss Priscilla in return whether she was fond of the art. 

“ Yes,” replied that young lady; *Sve all draw a little.*^ 

“ What is your favourite stylo — do you prefer landscapes or figures?^' 
asked Florence. 

Neither in particular,’’ said Miss Priscilla; we do a little in all 
stylos.” 

** If you are fond of drawing landscapes from Nature,” said Florence, 
you will find many beautiful siibjects in this neighbourhood.” 

Oh ! we never draw from Nature,” said Miss Kf umfyrd, with a depre- 
cating look; ^ wo none of us like pictures done from Nature.” 

Florence found it impossible to repress a smile at this speech; on which 
Miss Mumford regarded her witli a start? of surin*}Be, but said nothing. 

Silence again ensued, and Florence was considering what she could 
possibly say next, when Liady Seagrove, whose conversation with the 
elders of the family had come to a stand-stilly asked Miss Priscilla whether 
she painted in oils or water coloum. 

Oh, we only draw in pencil,” was the answer; “our master does not 
like colour. My sister tried chalks once, but she soon gave them up.” 

Lady Seagrove observed that views of familiar places were interesting. 

Mm. Mumford assented ; but added, that she did not like her gins 
to draw out of doors, they were so liable to be stared at; and that she 
considered drawing only an in-doors occupation. 

After this there was a tremendously long pause, during which nothing 
was heard but some half-suppressed yawns from poor Mr. Mumford, who 
b^gan to be greatly vapours, and to want his dinner exceedingly. h 

Presently the sound of wheels attracted the attention of all the party, 
and Miss Gertrude ])|umford, who till then had been sittici^ qoieilj at 
her mothers elbow, as grave and silent as e^en she could denre^ started 
up, and advanced a few steps towards the window, exdaiming, 
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<< Oh, mamma, I hope that is Mr. Pemberton 1” 

<< Pray sit down, again, directly, Gertrnde, and do not talk so much,” 
said Mrs. Mamford, frowning, and pulling her daughter by the arm. 
<< You astonish roe. 1 am sure Miss Hamilton is quite shocked.’* 

Thus reproved, jpoor Gertrude resumed her seat, and relapsed into 
silence. She was, however, consol^ bv perceiving that Florence did not 
appear at all shocked, but frequently addressed her, and evidently thought 
her by no means the faulty and^insignificant person her family did. 

In a few moments Pemberton made his appearance. Mr. Silverdale 
followed him ; and shortly afterwards dinner wassannounced, to the great 
relief of oil the company. 

Miss Trimmer, *who had been endeavouring to draw Mr. Mumford, 
junior, into a flirtation ever since her arrival, without success, now gave 
it up as a hopeless case. The dinner hour dragged its slow length 
along” heavily enough. The character and deportment of the host and 
hostess necessarily determine in a great measure the tone of their society, 
and never was this more strikingly evident than in the present instance, 
when all the guests— even the lively Pemberton, who could be witty and 
amusing under almost any circumstances--' were subdued, and sobered 
down to melancholy dulness, by the oppressive and mirth-rcpclIing 
influence of the Mumford family. It is true that many of the indi- 
viduals composing the circle had peculiar and private reasons of their 
own for lielng less gay or more thoughtful than usual, and this did not 
contribute by any means to dissipate me prevailing gravity. 

Mrs. Mumford, who seldom had company, and endeavoured to make a 
great show with little means, was absorbed in anxious solicitude that 
even'thing should, os she expressed it, go off well,” 

Miss Trimmer was annoyed because she was seated between two 
Miss Mumfords, while Florence had the two most agreeable beaux one 
on each side of her. 

Lady Seagfove could not recover her equanimity, which had been 
completely deran^^ed bj' the earliness of the dinner hour. 

Pemberton could v.ot banish the recollection that he was shortly to be 
involved in what promised to be a most unpleasant affair, of which he 
was constantly reminded by the sight of ms friend’s intended anta- 
gonist. 

Florence, who missed Wentworth’s companionship, and whose thoughts 
were elsewhere, felt lonely, and wau silent and distraite. 

As for poor Silverdale, the idea of tHe duel completely overcame kirn. 
He could neither cat, drink, nor converse. In vain did Florence, from 
motives of kindness, endeavour to draw him into conversation ; in vain 
did he say to himself, I will, like Cbilde Harold, 

]&ake despair a smilingnefs assume:** 


the all-absorbing suUect would force itself upon him too vividly and 
constantly to admit of even momentary abstraction. 

By the time that the gentlemen liad joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room the ice had begun to thaw a little, and the conversation to be rather 
less formal. 


Lady Seag^ve and Mrs. Mumford were becomikig confidential ; Miss 
ailed 
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chess ; the two elder Misses Momfbrd had seated themselves at a table 
with their work, one oociipied in making little jugs of knitted worsted 
to hold half^ncc, and the other in stitching very small beads on to very 
small slips of pwibrated card, in the form of short monJ sentences ; 
while Miss Gertrude Mumford, although she was several times recom- 
mended by her sisters to take her work, chose to remain unemplovedi 
and conversing with Florence ; Mr. SUv^ale sat down near a winaow, 
at some distance from the rest of the party, with a book in his hand, 
which he appeared to be studying intently; Mr. Mumford, senior, seeing 
that his presence was nowhere particularly required, took up a news- 
paper, tlie police repor^ parliapientary deoates, shocking accidents, and 
liomd murders, contained in the columns of which, combined with the 
nai*cotic influence of a luxurious arm-chair, soon soothed him into a 
profound slumber ; Pemberton, whose elastic spirits had in some degree 
revived, placed lumself so that he could converse with all the young 
ladies, and also command a view of tlie chess-board. He presently 
inquired of Miss Mumford if those were talismans or charms she was 
working ? 

“They are book marks, Mr. Pemberton,’* replied Miss Mumford, 
graciously. “I will give you one if you like. You may take your 
dioice,’' she continued, handing him some she had completed, which 
were decorated with black, grey, brown, and drab-coloured ribands. 

Florence suggested that some pink riband would make a pretty 
variety. 

(jouhur de rose said Pemberton. “ No ; I*tn sure that is a tint 
to which Miss Mumford has a particular aversion.” 

“ You are quite right,” answered the serious young lady. “ Why do 
you smile, Miss Hamilton ?” 

“ I wish I could persuade you to go to the review we were talking about 
at dinner, Miss Mumford,’’ resum^ Pemberton; “1 am sura you would 
bo pleased. You see the mere mention of it excites Miss Trimmer so 
much that she cannot keep her eyes or her attention ton the choss- 
hoard.” • • 

“ Mithter Pemberton, you mithtake,” said Miss ^rinlmer, who wished 
to appear very “serious.’^ “I wath thinking of nothing but my nectht 
move.” 

“ Mr. Mumford will not have to think long of his next movo,” said 
Pemberton, “if you leave that knight where you are placing it.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Misa Trimmer. , 

“That you had hotter forget the red arn>}', and look well at the mimic 
one.” 

“ I thall do no thuth thing ” she replied. “ 1 have conthidcred thith 
move deeply for the latht ten minutes.” 

“Now,” said Pemberton, “mark what follow}. By* moving the 
knight, you leave the queen* unguarded, aod Mr. Mumford has taken 
her.” 

“ Oh, my j^r oueen !” exclaimed Miss Trimmer, claspine her han^; 
“ how could 1 Iboth you I I may now give up the game ; but it waitif 
quite an overthight 1 wath not thinking when I plathed the pieth.” ^ 

“ How singttuir]” said Pemberton, “ conridering that you had medi- 
tated on the move deeply for ten mmutes.” • 
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Mithte * Pemberton, I do with yott would not make tiio many imper- 
tbent remarkth,” said Ifiss Trimmer. 

<< Do you not mean pertinent ?” rejoined Pembertofii endfing. The 
< im* was a slip of the tongue, of course.” 

Miss Trimmer pouted and tamed her back to Iniru 
Shall we tiy another game ?” said Mr. Simon Mumford. 

Miss Gertrud timidly ^ed some question about the review. Pem- 
berton answered her, and then observ^ : 

You should all go, if it wa»merely to see my fnend Qmtain Went- 
worth, whom all the ladies are in love with in this part of the world ; 
and you would soon be added to the number, foj^he is one of the hand- 
somest fellows 1 ever saw.*' 

The older Misses Mumford looked at each other and then down upon 
their work, greatly shocked at the mention of falling in love, especially 
witli an officer. Miss Gertrude had the boldness to inquire what day 
the review was to be, and to say that she should like to see it very 
much. 

** Well, Silverdale,** said Pemberton, “ is there anything very amusing 
in that book ? Ha! this is curious. A new method of readmg! But 
first tell me, are you interested by what you have read ?” 

Yes, to be sure,” replied the jmet, looking bewildered, and at a loss 
to know what ho meant. ** Why do you laugh ?*’ 

Because,” said Pemberton, still laughing,— because you are holding 
the volume the wrong way upwards. Well, jKK^ts and geniuses never 
do anything like other people, and Silverdale Is too unlike his fellow- 
ereatures to condescend even to read as they do.” 

Fiorenee, pitying the poet's eoiifusion, called him to look at a large 
volume of Scripture prints, the only book in the room, with the exception 
of a heap of tracts.' 

Pemberton again glanced at the chess players. ^*His m^esty is 
rather closely besieged there," said he, alluding to Miss Trimmer's 
king. * 

“Check,” said Mr, Mumford. • 

“Oh, how cnfellv you drive me about," exclaimed the lady; “you 
allow me no peath !"* 

“Yes, you have three pieces,” said Pemberton, — “a king and two 
pawns.” 

“ Ob, Mithter Pemberton, how you do perthecute me," sighed Miss 
Trimmer, in plaintive accents. , 

“ Check mate,” said Mr. Mumford. « 

“ There, I’ve lotht another game,” said Miss Trimmer, “and it ith all 
entirely your fault, Mithter Pemberton.” 

Mrs. Mumford now approached the group, remarking, with a long face, 
that the young people seemed to he growing quite noisy ; which observa- 
tion, and her prewnce, had the effect of imaiediately cheddng all gaiety. 

Precisely at six o’clock the party were summoned to partake of tea, 
which it was the fashion of the house to serve in the ffining^room, all the 
guests sitting formally round the table. ^ 

Silverdale, as soon as he had hastily swallowed a cup of coffee, rose to 
depart, pleading an engagement 

“ What (th die matto with Uie poet, I wonder?" said Miss Trimmer, 
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when he was gone. How pitecnithly he looked at yoiiy Ftnrenth, a& 
he bid you goM-by.” 

** I r^ce to see our friend so subdued and soirowful,” observed Mrs. 
Mumfbid. ** It argueB an humble, serious turn of mind. I have little 
doubt that Mr. Silvevdale is ^ing to attend evening service. We seldom 
miss the Tuesday and Thursday &ctt||re8.’* 

Have you heard the Reverend Joiias Damper?*’ asked Miss Mum* 
ford of Florence ; who taid that she had not. 

«« We sit under him,” said Miss d^riscilla. He preaches die sweetest 
trutlies.” 

** Only his sermons tm a little too long,** said her youngest sister ; 
and he generally weeps at the end of them.’* 

It is quite beautiful to see how he is a^ted,” shid Miss Mumford, 
reprovingly ; “ and he seldom exceeds two hours and a quarter.” 

fear I shall be obfiged to leave you early, ” said Pemberton, ^‘as 
I also have an engagement” , 

I regret that,” said Mrs. MumfenL I was going to request Miss 
Hamilton to sing us some hymns.” 

“ It is a pity we should prevent you from going to church,” said Lady 
Seagrove, who was very tired of the visit 

“Ob, no, we have given it up for this evening,” said Mrs. Mumford, 
with a self-denying air. “ We will, if you please, have half on hour’s 
sacred music before our usual reading and prayers, and then I hear your 
young people and mine are proposing a walk/* 

As the evening was very fine, Florence, Miss Trimmer, and Adela, 
beg^d to walk home (a distance of about three miles) instead of return- 
ing in the carriage. 

“ By^ ^ing about half a mile round,” said Gertrude, ‘‘we can cross 
Sedgofidd Common.” 

“ Which is a veiy favourite walk of ours,” said Florence, 

“ Let it be so, then,” said Miss Mumford, who was just then molli- 
fied by a whispered request of »Mis8 Trimmer's tjmt she might one day 
accompany them to hear the Reverend Mr. Damper, 

That young lady congratulated herself upon liaving made a most 
favourabfe impression upon all the Mumford family, including the im- 
practicable Mr. Simon. 

“ The only sou and heir of the Mumford pi*opcrty, such as it is,” 
she said to herself, “ might not, as a pis ailer, be a very contemptible 
match, though not a grand one. At* any r^te, the more strings one has 
to one 8 bow — or, rather, the moro beaux one has to one’s string — the 
better ; and I flatter myseV 1 have already a great many to mine.” 

Gertrude kept close to Florence's side during the walk, and, after 
exchanging their ideas upon several subjects, their conversation turned 
upon religion. ^ » 

“ 1 often lament,'* Gertrude presently observed, hesitatingly, “ tliat I 
am BO much less religious tliau my mother and sisters and their friends. 
You heard Abigail intimate just now, after the reading, that Mr. Damper - 
does not conrider mo one of the Lord’s people. Indeed^indced, I am^ 
often very unhappy !” 

“ Dear Gertrude,” said Florence, “ I believe from what I know of you, 
and from what you hi^e told me of your opinions, that you ifre far more 
really religious than uiose who condemn you. I cannot think that the 
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sincere followers of a creed, whoM TClFjr^ essence is love, would be so 
unkind and so uncharitable. It seems to me that hr this w'orld every- 
thing sterling, whether material or immaterial, has its counterfeit. 
There is the true coin and the base, the real and the false diamond. 
Genius has its imitations ; so— more than all — has religion. And I fully 
believe that the class of proud self-righteous people^ who have sacred 
names constantly on their lips, who speak lightly and in common con- 
versation of thin^ which the angels look ujion ^th awe and reverence, 
who profane Scripture — I thin'Ic the term is not too strong — by the 
revolting familiarity with which they ouote it upon every occasion, do 
more harm to the cause of religion twi avoned Deists and infidels. 
And in proportion to our veneration for the true thing, will be oui^ con- 
tempt and dislike tb its counterfeit ; as the physician who has the gpreatest 
respect fot the science he studies, will feel the strongest indignation 
against quackery. I have observed that with the most truly religious, 
professions' and frequent allusions to the subject ore generally avoided. 
It is so with our deepest earthly feelings ; for are not our best, our pro- 
foundest, our tenderest thoughts those which we keep secret within the 
depUis of our own hearts, or at least those which we most seldom breathe 
to others, and then only when we feel secure of sympathy and interest ?” 

1 feel the truth of what you say, dear Florence,” said Gertrude, and 
you have made me feel happier. You do not, I think, agree with those 
who consider it wicked to read any hut religious hooks?” 

I do not,” said Florence. 1 think that a really superior work of 
imagination may ho read now and then, not only innocently, hut with 
advantage. IN either am I of opinion that those authors do the most good 
who are continually enforcing the first truths of religion. We learn 
these from our Bibles, and are fully persuaded of them in our own minds. 
We seek, in the works of those authors who possess a knowledge of the 
world and of the human heart, to learn how characters, placed in various 
circumstances, such as might occur in cvery-day life, act under the influ- 
ence or in thd ahsence^pf such principles.* and thus we are amused and 
instructed at once. An author, in hooks of this nature, no less than an 
individual in his daily life, may, by an occasional word or thought, im- 
press others more strongly with h& earnest faith and deep religious feel- 
ings, than ho can by the most laboured arguments ahd vehement pro- 
testations.” 
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BOOK I. 

Chapter XI. 

THE cvstnos DANCE. 

Meanwhile, Mistress Nutter having made her cxcubcs to Lady Asshe- 
ton for not attending the supper, walked down the hall with her daughter, 
until such time as tlie dancing and pastimes should commence. As will 
be readily supposed, under tlio circumstances, this part of the entertain- 
ment was distasteful to both of them, but it could not be avoided with- 
out entering into explanations, which Mistress NutU^r was unwilling 'lo 
make ; and she, therefore, counselled her daughter to act in all respects 
as if she were still Alizon Device, and iu no way connected with her. 

I shall take an early opportunity of announcing iny intention to 
adopt you,” she said, ** and then you can act differently. Meantime, 
keep near me as much os you can. Say little to Dorothy or Richard 
Assneton, and prepare to retire early, fur this noisy and* riotous assem- 
blage is not much to my taste, and I care not hov soon 1 quit it.” 

Alizon assented to what was said, and slide a timid glance towards 
Richard and Dorothy*, but the latter, who alone perceived it, instantly 
averted her head, in such way as to make it evident she wislied to shun 
her regards. Slight os it was, this circumstance occasioned Alizon much 
pain, for she could not conceive how she had offended her new-made 
friend, and it was some relief to cncovutcr a party of acquaintances who 
had risen from the lower table at lier approtich, though 'they did not 
presume to address her while she was wdtn Mistress Nutter, but waited 
respectfully at a little distance. Alizon, however, (lew towards them. 

** Ah, Susan ! — ah, Nancy !” she cried, taking the hand of each; how* 
glad I am to see you here ; and you, too, Lawrence Blackj'od — and you, 
Phil Rawson — and you, also, •good Master Harrop. ' How happy you all 
look!” 

^ An wi* good reason, sw'^eet AUzon,” replied Blackrod. ** Boh wo 
began to be afeerd we'd lost ye, an that wad ha’ bin a sore mishap, to 
lose our May Queen — an th* prottiest Ma}*^ Queen os ever dawnced V 
this ha’, or i’ onny oilier ha’ i’ Laukyshiar.” w 

We ha’ drunk your health, sweet Alizon,” added Phil; ^*aii wishin’ 
ye may be os happy As ye desarve, wi’ the mon o’ your heart, if onny 
sich lucky chap there be. ’ 
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Thank yim — thank you bothy** replied Alkon, bhuhing*; and in 
return I cannot wish you better fortune, Philip, than to be united to the 
good girl near you, for I know her kindly disposition so well, that I am 
sure she will make you happy.*’ 

« Ey’m satisfied on*t myself/* replied Bawson ; an ey hope ere long 
shell he missus o* a little cot i* Bowland Forest, an that yo*ll pay us a 
visit, Aiizon, an see an judge fo’ yourself ho#bappy we be. Nance win 
make a rare forester's wife.*’ * 

“ Not a bit better than my Sukcy,” cried Lawrence Blackrod. Ye 
shanna get th* start o’ me, Phil, fo’ hy th’ mes^! the very same day os 
sees yo wedded to Nancy Holt shan 6nd me united to Sukey Worsley. 
And so Alizon win ha’ two cottages i* Bowland Forest to visit i’stead o' 
one.” 

And well pleased I shall be to visit them both/’ she rejoined. 

At this moment Mistress Nutter came up. 

My gOG^ friends,” she said, ** as you appear to take so much in- 
terest in Alizon, you may be glad to learn that it is my intention to 
adopt her as a daughter, having no child of my own, and though her 
position henceforth will be very different from what it has been, 1 am 
sure she will never forget her old friends.” 

“Never, indeed, never!” cried Alizon, earnestly. 

“ This is good news, indeed,” cried Sampson Ilarrop, joyfully, while 
the others joined in his exclamation. ** Wu all rejoice in Alizon’s good 
fortune, and think sho richly deserves it. For my own part, I was 
always sure she would have rate luck, but I did not expect such luck as 
thb.” 

“What’s to become o’ me?” cried Jennet, coming from behind a 
chair, where she had hitherto concealed herself. 

“ I will always take care of you/’ replied Alizon, stooping, and kissing 
her. 

“ Do not pfomiso more than you may. be able to perform, Alizon,” 
observed Mistress Nutfer, coldly, and regarding the little girl with a 
look of disgust; *^an jU-favoured little creature, with the Demdike eyes.” 

“ And as ill-tempered as she is ill-favoured,” rejoined Sampson Har- 
rop ; “ and thoiigli she cannot help being ugly, she might help being 
malicious.” 

Jennet gave him a bitter look. 

“ You do her injustice, Master ilarrop,” said Alizon. “ Poor little 
Jennet is quick-tempered, but not malevolent” 

“ Ey con hate if ey conna love,” replied Jennet, “ an con recol- 
lect injuries if ey forget kindnesses. Boh dunna trouble yourself about 
me, sister. Ey dunna envy ye your luck. Ey dunna want to be adopted 
by a grauddame. Ey*ni content os ey am^. Boh are na ye getrin* on 
ray tiler too fast, lass? Mother’s consent has to be axed, ey suppose 
efore ye leave hw?” 

“ There is little fear of her refusal,” observed Mistress Nutter. 

“ Ey dunna knoa that,” rejoined Jennet. “ If she were to refuse, it 
wadna surprise me.” 

“ Nothing spiteful she could do would surprise me,” remarked Harrop. 
“ But how fjre you likely to know what your mother will think and do, 
you forward litths hussy f* 

“ Ey judge fro* cireumstances,*’ replied the little girl. “ Mother has 
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often said ahe conna wed spare Alison. An mayhap MisMes Nutter 
may kitoa that she ooq be veiy obstinate when she tays a whim into her 
head.** 

** I do know it,*' replied Mistress Nutter ; ** and* from my esperienoe 
of her temper in former days, I should be loth to have you near me^ who 
seem to innerit her obstinacy.** * 

** Wtl sich misgivings ey wonder ye wish to tak Alison, madam^** said 
Jennet, fo* she’s os much o* her motherhbout her os me, onny she dunna 
choose to show it’* 

** Peaces thou mischievous urchin,** cried Mistress Nutter, losing all 
patience. 

** Shall I take her away ?'* said Ilarrop, seialug her*faand. 

Ay, do,’* said Mistress Nutter. 

** No, no, let her stay,” cried Aiizon, quickly ; I shall lie miserable 
if she goes.” 

Oh, ey*m quite ready to go,’* smd Jennet, fo’ ey caro little fo* sich 
sects os this ; boh efore ey leave ey wad fain say a few words to Mester 
Potts, whom ey see yonder.” 

Wliat can you want with liim. Jennet?” cried Alizoii, in surprise. 

‘^Onny to tell him what brother Jem is gone to Pcndle fo’ to- 
neet,” replied the little girl, with a significant and malicious look at Mis- 
tress Nutter. 

Ha !” muttered the lady. There is more malice in this little 
wasp than I thought. But 1 must rob it of its sting.” 

And while thus communing with herself she fixed a searching look on 
Jennet, and then raising her hand quickly, waved it in her face. 

Oh !” cried the little girl, falling suddenly backwards. 

What’s the matter ?” demanded Aiizon, nying to her. 

Ey dunna reetly knoa,” replied Jennet. 

She’s seized with a sudden faintness,” said Harro)>. Better she 
should go home then at once. ^ I’ll find somebody to take*her.” 

“ Neaw, neaw, ey’n sit down here,” said Jennet ; “ ey shau bo better 
soon.” • 

Come along, Aiizon,” said Mistress Nutter, apparently unconcerned 
at the circumstance. 

Having confided the little girl, who was now recovered from the 
shock, to the care of Nancy Holt, Alizou followed her motlier. 

At this moment, Sir Ralph, who liad quitted the supper-table, clapped 
his hands loudly, thus giving th^signal to the minstrels, who, having re- 
paired to the gallery, now struck up a merry tune, and iiistan^ the 
whole hall was in motion. Snatchmg up his wan^ Sampson Harrop 
hunM after AJizon, beseeching her to return with him, and join a pro* 
cession about to be formed by the revellers, aiul of course, as jfay 
Queen, and the most imporfimt personage in it, she could not refiise. 
Very short space sufficed the morris-dancers to find their partners; 
Robin Hood and the foresters into their places ; the hobby-horse 
curveted and capered; Friar Tuck resumed ms drolleries; and crreii 
Jack Roby was so far recovered as to be able to get on his legs, thouj^ 
he could not walk very steadily. Marshalled by the gentleman-ushkr, 
and headed by Robin Hood ana the May Queen, the procession marched 
round the hall, the iffinstrels playing merrily the while, and then dnw 
up brfoie the upper table, where a brief oration was pronounced by Sir 
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Ralph. A shout that nuule the rafters ling Uffain foliomd the address, 
after which a couranto was called for by die host, who taking Mistress 
Kcholas Assheton by the hand, led her into the body of the hall, wfaitlier 
be was speedily foUowed by the other guests, who had found partners in 
like manner. 

Before relating how the ball was opened, a word must be bestowed 
upon Mistress Nicholas Assheton, whom 1 have neglected nearly as 
much as she was neglected by her unworthy spouse, and 1 therefose 
hasten to repair the injustice, by declaring that she was a very amiaUe 
and very channing woman, and danced delightfully. And recollect, 
ladies, these were dancing days — I mean days when knowledge of figures 
as well as skill was required, more than twenty forgotten dances being 
in vogue, the very names of which may surprise you as I recapitulate 
them. There was the passamezzo, a great favourite with Queen Eliza- 
beth, who used to foot it merrily, when, as you are told by Gray— 

The great Lord-keeper led the brawls, 

And seals and maces danced before him! — 

the grave pavane, likewise a favourite with the Virgin Queen, and which 
1 should like to see supersede the eternal polka at Almack*s and else- 
where, and in which — 

Five was tlie number of the music^s feet 
Which still the dance did with live paces meet ; 

the couranto, with its current traverses,” “ sliding passages,” and 
solemn tons^ wherein, according to Sir John Davies,— 

— that dancer greatest praise hath won 
Who with best order can all order shun ; 

the lavolta, also delineated by the same knowing hand, — 

Wlicre arm in arm two dancers are entwined, 

Aivl whirl themselves with strict cmbracements bound, 

And still thejr feet an anapest do jound. 

Is not this veiyTnu^h like a waltz ? Yes, ladies, you have been dancing 
the lavolta of tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries without being aware 
of it. But there was another waltz still older, called the sauteu&e, which 
1 suspect answered to your favourite polka. Then there were brawls, 
galHaids, paspys, surabwds, countiy-dances of various figures, cushion- 
dances (onoti^er dauoe I long to sec«revived), kissing-dances, and rounds, 
any of which are better than the objectionable polka. Thus you will 
see that there was infinite variety at least at the period under considera- 
tion, and that you have rather retrograded than advanced in the sal- 
tatory art. But to return to the ball. 

Mistress Nicholas ^sshetoo, 1 have said, excelled in the graceful ac- 
complishment dancing, and that was probably tbe reason why she 
had been selected for the couranto by Sir Ralph, who knew the value of 
a good partner. By many persons she was accounted the handsomest 
woman in the room, and in dignity of carriage she was certainly un- 
rivalled. This was precisely what Sir Ralph required, and having 
executed a few current traverses and sliding passages’’ with her, with 
a gravity end stateliness worthy of Sir Canstopber Hatton himself, 
wfam CTaced by the hand of his sovereign mistrtdis, ha conducted her, 
amidHhe hushed admiiation of the beholders, to a seat! Still the dance 
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continued with unabated spirit ; all those engaeed in it running up and 
down, or turning and winding with unlooked-for change.” Aliion*a 
hand had been olairoed by Rivard Assheton, and next to the stately 
host and his dignified partner, they came in for the largest shore of 
admiration and attention; and if the untutored girl fell short of the 
accomplished dame in precision ai^ skill, she made up for the want 
of them in natural grace and freedom of movement, for the display of 
which the couranto, ynth its frequent and impromptu changes, afforded 
ample opportunity. Even Sir Ralph was struck with her extreme grace- 
fiiluess, and pointed her out to Mistress Nicholas, who, unenvying and 
amiable, joined heartfly in his praises. Overhearing what was said. 
Mistress Nutter thought it a fitting opportunity to announce her inten- 
tion of adopting the young girl ; and though Sir Ralph seemed a good 
deal surprised at the suddenness of the declaration, he raised no objection 
to the plan ; but, on the contraiy, applauded it. But another person, by 
no means disposed to regard it in an equally favourable light, broame ac- 
quainted with the intelligence at the same time. This was Master Potts, 
who instantly set his wits at work to discover its import. Ever on the 
alert, his little eyes, sharp as needles, had detected Jennet amongst the 
rustic company, and ho now made his way towards her, resolved, by dint 
of cross-questioning and otherwise, to extract all the information he 
possibly could from her. 

The dance over, Richard and his partner wandered towards a more 
retired part of the hall. 

** Why does your sister shun me ?” inquired Alizon, with a look of 
great dbtress. “ What can 1 have done to offend her ? tVhenever I 
regard her she averts her head, and as 1 approached her just now, she 
moved away, making it evident she designed to avoid me. If 1 could 
think myself in any way different from what I was this morning, when 
she treated me with such unbounded confidence and kindness, or accuse 
myself of any offence towards her, even in thought, 1 cquid understand 
it ; but as it is, her present coldness appears inexplicable and unreason- 
able, and gives me great pain. I would not forfeit her^gard for worlds, 
and therefore beseech you to tell me what I have dCnc amiss, that I may 
endeavour to repair it.” 

“You have done nothing — ^nothing whatever, sweet girl,” replied 
Richard. “It is only caprice on Dorothy’s part, and except that it 
distresses you, her conduct, which you justly call * unreasonable,’ does 
not deserve a moment’s serious consideration,”^ * 

“ Oh, no, you cannot deceive* me thiis^” cmd Alizon. “ She is too 
kind— too welMudging, to be capricious. Something must have oc- 
curred to make her change her opinion of me, though what it is I cannot 
conjecture. I have gained much to-day — ^more than I had any right 
to expect— but if I &ve forfeited the good opinion of your sister, the 
loss of her friendship will counterbalance all the rest.” 

“ But you have not lost it, Alizon^” replied Richard, earnestly. Do- 
rothy has got some strange notions into her head, which only require to 
be combated. She does not like Mistress Nutter, and is piqued 4iid 
di^leased by the extraordinaiy interest which that lady displays 
words you. Hiat is aU.” 

“ But wlw should she not like Mistress Nutter?” inquired Aliion. 

“ Nay, there is no^iecounting for fancies,” returned Richard, wkh a 
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fieunt smile. 1 do not attempt to defend her, but simply oflbr the 
only excuse in my power for her conduct** 

** J am concerned to hear it,** said Aliaon, sadly, because heneefortih 
I shall be so intimately connected with Mistress Nutter, that this 
estrangement, which I hoped arose only from some trivial cause, and 
merely required a little explanation to be set aside, may become 
widened and lasting. Owing eveiything to Mistress Nutter, I must 
espouse her canse, and if your ^ter likes her not, she likes me not in 
consequence, and therefore we must continue divided. But surely her 
dislike is of very recent date, and cannot have any strong hold upon her; 
for, when she and Mistress Nuttmr met this mofning, a very different 
feeling seemed to animate her.” 

So, indeed, it did,** replied Richard, visibly embarrassed and dis- 
tressed. And since you nave made me acquainted with the new tie 
and interests you have formed, I can only regret alluding to the cir- 
cumstance.” 

That you may not misunderstand me,” said Alizon, “ I will explain 
the extent of my obligations to Mistress Nutter, and then you will per- 
ceive how much 1 um bounden to her. Childless herself, greatly in- 
terested in me, and feeling for my unfortunate situation, with infinite 
goodness of heart she has declared her intention of removing me from all 
chance of baneful influence fioin the family with whom I have been 
heretofore connected, by adopting me as her daughter.” 

“ I should indeed rejoice at this,*’ said Richard, “ were it not 
ihat 

And he stopped, gazing anxiously at her. 

** Were not what?” cried Alizon, alarmed by his looks. What do 
you moan ?*’ • 

Do not press rao further,” be rejoined ; I cannot answer you. In- 
deed, I have said too much already.** 

“ You have said too much or too little,” cried Alizon. “ Speak, I 
implore you. What n^aii these dark hkits which you throw out, and 
which, like shadows, dude all attempts to grasp them ! Do not keep me 
in this state of suspense and agitation. Your looks speak more than 
your words. Oh, give your thoughts utterance !” 

1 cannot,” replied Richard. I do not believe what I have heard, 
ami, therefore, will not repeat it. It would only increase the mischief. 
But, oh! tell me this! Was it, indeed, to remove you from the baneful 
influence of Elizabeth Deuce that Mistress Nutter adopted you?” 

“ Other motives may nave swayed her, and I have said they did so,” 
replied Alizon ; but that wish, no doubt, had great weight with her. 
Nay, notwithstanding her abhorrenco of the family, she has kindly con- 
sent^ to use her best endeavours to preserve little Jennet from nirtber 
ill, as well as Ito recl&im poor misguided Elizabeth herself.” 

Oh 1 what a weight you have taken from my heart,” cried Richard, 
joyfully. I will tell Dorothy what you say, ana it will at once remove 
all her doubts and suspicions. She will now be the same to you as ever, 
and to Mistress Nutter.” ^ 

I will not ask you what those doubts and su^icions were, since you 
so confidently promise me this, which is all I desire^” replied Alizon, 
smiling ; Any unfavourable opinions entertained of Mistress Nutter 
are wholly undeserved. Poor lady ! she has endured many severe trials 
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and BafiOTinga, and whenever you learn the whde of her lastoiy, die 
wiH» I am sure, have your sinoere sympathy.** 

** You have oertainly produced a compete revolution in my fedings 
^ards her,** said Biehaid, ** and I dia& not be easy till I have made a 
like convert of Dorothy.’* 

At this moment a loud clapping af hands was heard, and Nicholas was 
seen marching towards the centre of the hall, preceded by the minstrels, 
who had descended for the purpose from tho gallery, and bearing in his 
arms a large red velvet cushion. As soon as the dancers had formed a 
wide circle round him. a very lively tune called Joan Sanderson/ from 
which the dance, aboul to be executed, sometimes received its name, was 
struck up, and the squire, after a few preliminary flourishes, set down the 
cusbioo, and ^ve chase to Dame Tetlow, who, threading her way 
rapidly throu^i the ring, contrived to elude him. This chase, accom- 
panied by music, excited shouts of laughter on all hands, and no one 
knew which most to admire — the eagerness of the sejuire, or the dexterity 
of the lissom dame in avoiding him. 

Exhausted at length, and baffled in his quest, Nicholas came to a halt 
before Tom the Piper, and, taking up the cusliion, thus preferred his 
complaint : *^This dance it can no further go — ^no further go.*’ 

whereupon the piper chanted in reply, — “ I pray you, good sir, why 
say you so, — why say you so ?” 

Amidst general laughter the squire tenderly and touchingly responded 
— Because Dame Tetlow will not come to, — will not come to.** 

Whereupon Tom the Piper, waxing furious, blew a shrill whistle, 
accompani^ by an encouraging rattle of the tambourine, and enforcing 

t mandate by two or three energetic stamps on the floor, delivered 
self in this fashion : ** iSho must come to, and she shall come to. 
And she must come, whether she will or no.** 

Upon this, two of the prettiest female niorris-daiicers, taking each a 
hand of the blushing and over-heated Dame Tetlow — for she had found 
the chase rather warm work — fod her forward ; while the squire advancing, 
very gallantly placed the cushion upon the ground before her, and as she 
knelt down upon it, bestowed a smacking kiss upon her lips. Tliis cere- 
mony being performed amidst much tittering and flustering, accompanied 
by many knowing looks, •and some expressed wishes among the swains, 
who hoped that ^eir turn might come next, Dame Tetlow arose, and the 
squire seizing her hand, they begap to whisk round iu a sort of jig, 
singing meri^y as they daoc^-f- # 

Prinkum prankum is a fine dance, 

And we shall go dance it once again ! 

Once again, 

And wc shall go dance it once again!” 

And they made good the v^ords too, for on coiiflng to a stop. Dame 
Tetlow snatched up the cushion and ran in search of the squire, who, 
retreating among tne surrounding ^}am8els, made sad havoc amon^ them, 
scarcely leaving a pretty pair of lips unvisited. Oh, Nicholas ! Nicholas ! 
I am thoroughly ashamed of you, and regret becoming your histotilui. 
You get me into an infinitude of scrapes. But there is a rod in pWde 
for you, sir, which shall be used with good effect presently. Tired of 
such an unprofitable^uest, Dame Tetlow came to a sadden hut, addressed 
the piper as Nicholas had addressed him, and receiving a lib answer, 
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•ununoned tho delinquent to come forward, but as he knelt down on the 
cushion, instead of receiving the antidpat^ salute, he got a sound box 
on die ears, the dame, actuated probably b^ some fe^g of jealousy, 
taking advantage of the favourable opportunity afforded her of avenging 
herseu. No one could refrain from laughing at this unexpected turn in 
affairs, and Nicholas, to do him justice, took it in excellent part, and 
laughed louder than the rest Springing to his feet, he snatched the 
kiss denied him by the spirited dume, and led her to obtain some refresh- 
ment at the lower table, of which they both stood in need, while the 
cushion being appropriated by other couples, othcyr boxes on the ear and 
kisses were interchan^d, leading to an infinitude of merriment. 

Long before this (Master Potts had found his way to Jennet, and as he 
drew near, affecting to notice her for the first time, he made some remarks 
upon her not looking very well. 

“'Deed, an ey’m nah vany weel," replied the little girl; “bohey 
knoa who ey han to thonk fo’ my ailment.*’ 

“Your sister, most probably,” suggested the attorney. “It must be 
very vexatious to sec her so much noticed, and be yourself so much 
neglected — very vexatious, indeed — I quite feel for you.” 

“ Ey dunna want your feelin’,” replied Jennet, nettled by the remark ; 
“ boh it wasna iny sister os made me ill.” 

“Who was it, then, niy little dear?” said Potts. 

“Dunna ^ dear me,’ retorted Jennet; “yo’re too ceevil by hal^ os the 
lamb said to the wolf. Boh sin ye iiiuu knoa, it wur Mistress Nutter.” 

“Ahal very good— I mean — very bad,” cried Potts. “What did 
Mistress Nutter do to you, iny little dear ? Don*t be afraid of telling 
me. If I can do anything for you I shall be very happy. Speak omL 
and don’t be afraid.”^ 

“ Nay fo’ shure, cy’m nah afeerd,” retunied Jennet. “ Boh whot mays 
ye so inqueesitivc ? Ye want to get summat out’n me, ey con sec that 
plain enough, an os ye stand there glenting at me wi’ your sly little 
een, ye look loike an S>wd fox ready to ' snap up a chicken o’ th’ foist 
opportunity.” ' ^ 

“ Your comparison is not very flattering, Jennet,” replied Potts; “but 
I pass it by for the sake of its cleverness. You are a sharp child, Jennet 
— a very sharp child. 1 remarked that from the first moment I saw you. 
But in regard to Mistress Nutter, she seems a veiy nice lady — and must 
be a very kind lady, since she has made up her mind to adopt your sister. 
Not that I am surprised# at her determination, for really Alizon is so 
superior — so unlike ” 

“ Me, ye wad say,” interrupted Jennet. “ Dunna be afeerd to speak 
out, sir.” 

“ No, no,” j^plied Potts ; “ on the contrary, there’s a very great like- 
ness between you. , I saw you were sisters at once^ I don’t know which 
is the cleverest or prettiest — but perhaps you are the sharpest. Yes, 
you are the sharpest, undoubtedly, Jennet. If I wished to adopt any one, 
which, unfortunately, I’m not in a condition to do, having only bache- 
lors’ chambers in Chancery-lane, it should be you. But I can put you in 
away of making your fortune, Jennet, and that’s the next best tiung to 
adopting ypu. Indeed, it’s much better in my case.” 

“ May my fortune !” cried the little girl, prickrng up her ears, “ ey 
should loike to knoa how ye wad contrive that.” 
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I'll show you how, directly, Jeimey’^ retuTDed Potts. ^^Pay parti- 
calar attention to what I say, and think it over carefully when yimare by 
yourself. You are quite aware that Uiere is a great talk about witches in 
these puti; and, I may speak it without oflbnce to you, your own fasi^y 
come under the char;|;e. There is your grandmother Demdike^ for* in- 
stance^ a notorious witch — your momer, Dame Device, suspected-— your 
brother James suspected.” 

^ Weel, sir,” cried Jennet, eyeing Um sharply, what does all this 
suspicuon tend to ?** 

** You shall hear, i^y little dear,” returned Potts. ** It would not 
surprise me if every one of your family, including yourself, should be 
arrested, slmt up in Lancaster Castle, and burnt for wwches !** 

** Alack-a-dav! an this ye ca* makin* my fortin,” cried Jennet, deri- 
sively. *^Much obleeged to ye, sir, boh ey’d leefer be without the 
luck.” 

Listen to me,” pursued Potts, chuckling, and I will point out to 
you a way of escaping the general fate of your family — ^not merely of 
escaping it, but of acquiring a large reward. Aud that is by giving 
evidence against them — by telling ali you know — ^you understand— eh?” 

Yeigh, ey think ey do onderstond,” replied Jennet, sullenly. An 
so this is your grand scheme, eh, sir ?” 

**This IS luy scheme, Jennet,” said Potts, ‘^and a notable soheme it is, 
my little lass. Think it over. You’re au admissible and indeed a de- 
sirable witness ; for our sagacious sovereign has expressly observed that 
* bairns* (I believe you call children * bairns* in Lancashire, Jennet? Your 
uncouth dialect very mudi resembles the Scottish language, in which our 
lea|ped monarch writes as well as speaks ) — * bairns/ says he, * or wives, 
pr never so defamed persons may of our law serve for sufficient witnesses 
and proofs ; for who but witches can be proofs, and so witnesses of the 
doings of witches.’ ” 

“Boh ey am neaw witch, ey tell ye, mon,” cried Jennetf angrily. 

“ But you*re a witch’s bairn, [my little lassy/’ rejilied Potts, “ and that’s 
just as bad, aud you’ll grow up to be a witch in cVie time — that is, if 
your career be not cut sliort. I’m sure you must have witnessed some 
stranj^e things when you vbited your grandmother at MalkinTower — 
that, if I mistake not, is flie name of her abode ? — and a fearful and 
witch-like name it is,— you must have heard frequent mutterings and 
curses, spells, charms, and diabolical •incantations — beheld strange and 
monstrous visions — listened to threats uttered against people who have 
afterwards perished unaccountably.” 

“ Ey’ve heerd an seen uowt o’t sort,” replied Jennet ; ^‘boh ey han 
heerd my mother threaten yo.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” cried Potts, forcing a laugh, but Iqpking rather blank 
afterwards; “and how did 4ie threaten me, Jennet, eh? But no 


matter. Let that pass for the moment As I was saying, you must have 
seen mysterious proceedings both at Malkin Tower and your own house. 
A black gentleman with a club foot must visit you occasionally, and 
your mother must now and then — say once a week — take a fancy to ridu|g 
on a broomstick. Are you quite sure you have never ridden on cm 
yourself. Jennet, and whisked up the chimney without being awate 
of it ? It’s the common witch conveyance, and said to be veiy em- 
ditious and agreeable — but I can’t vouch for it myself— ha, hal 
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83>ly— -though you are rather young — butposBiblyy I aay^ you may have 
attended la witch’i labbath, and seen a huge He-Goat, with four horns 
cm his head, and a large tsil, seated in ihe midst of a large circle of de- 
voted admirers. If you have seen this^ and can recoBect the names and 
laces of the assembly, it would be highly important” 

When ey see it, ey shannaforgtt it,” replied Jennet ^^Boh ey am 
iioh quit so fcmiliar wi^Owd Scrat as yo seem to suppose.” 

Has it ever occurred to yon that Alison might be addicted to these 
practices?” pursued Potts, ** and that she obtained her extraordinary and 
otherwise unaccountable b^uty by some magici^rocess — some charm — 
some diabolical unguent prepared, as the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seals, 
the singularly learned Lord Bacon, declares, from fat of unbaptised 
babes, compounded with henbane, hemlock, mandrake, moonshade, and 
other terrible ingredients. She could not be so beautiful without some 
such aid.” 

*^That shows how little yo knoa about it,” replied Jennet. ^Alison 
is os good as she’s protty, and dunna yo think to wheedle me into sayin’ 
out agen her, fo’ yo winna do it. Eyxi dee rayther than harm a hure o’ 
her heaod.” 

Very praiseworthy indeed, my little dear,” replied Potts, ironically. 

I honour you for your sisterly affection; but, notwithstanding all this, 
1 cannot help thinking she has switched Mistress Nutter.” 

Licker, Mistress Nutter baa bewitched her,” replied Jennet. 

Then you think Mistress Nutter is a witch, eh?” cried Potts, 
eagerly. 

“ Ey’st neaw tell ye what ey think, mon,” rejoined Jennet, doggedly. 

But hear me,” cried Potts ; 1 have my own suspicions al^, nay, 

more than suspicions.” 

If ye’re shurc, yo dunna want me,” smd Jennet. 

“ But I want a witness,” pursued Potts, “ and if you’ll serve as one — 

“ Whot’ll ye gi’ me ?” said Jennet. 

Whatever you like,” rejoined Potts. Only name the sum. So 
you can prove the practice of witchcraft against Mistress Nutter — eh ?” 

Jennet nodded. Wad ye loike to knoa why brother Jem is gone to 
Pendle to-neet?” she said. 

Very much indeed,” replied Potts, drawing still nearer to her. 
« Very much indeed.” 

The little girl was about to speak, but on a sudden a sharp convulsion 
a^tated her frame ; her utterance totally failed her ; and she fell back in 
the seat insensible. 

Very much startled, Potts flew in search of some restorative, and on 
doing so, he perceived Mistress Nutter moving away from this pert of 
the • 

She has done it,” he cried. ** A piece of witchcraft before my very 

2 es. Has she killed the child ? No ; she breathes, and her pulse beats, 
cugh faintiy. She is only in a ewoon, but a deep and deathlike one. 
It would be usdess to attempt to revive her; she must come to in her 
own way, or at the pleasure of the wicked woman who has thrown her 
into this condition. I have now an assured witness in this girl. But I 
must keqp watch upon Mistress Nutter’s further movementa” 

And he walked cautiously after her. 

As Biohard had antidpated, his explanation was perfectly satisfEUitoty 
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to Dorothy, and the yoiiDg lady, who had sufiered greatly 609x1 the re- 
straint she had imposed u^n herself, flew to Aliacm, and pdpPed Arth 
excuses, which were as reaaily accepted as they were fi^ly made. Hiqr 
were instantly as mat friends as hefore, and their hrief estrangement 
only seemed to make them dearer to each other. Dorothy could not.A>^ 
give herself, and Alizon assured hej there was nothing to be forgiven, 
and so they took hands upon it, and promised to forget all tfiat had 
passed. Richard stood by, delighted w)(Ii the change, and wrapped in 
the contemplation of the object of his love, who, thus engaged, seemed to 
him more beautiful than he had ever beheld her. 

Towards the close of*the evening, while all three were still together, 
Nicholas came up and took Richard aside. The squ^jre looked flushed ; 
and there was an undefined expression of alarm in his comitenance. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?’* inquired Richard, dreading to hear of some 
new calamity. 

“ Have you not noticed it, Dick?” said Nicholas, in a hollow tone. 

The jKirtrait is gone.” 

“ '^^at portrait?” exclaimed Richard, forgetting the previous cir- 
cumstances. 

The portrait of Isole dc Heton,” returned Nicholas, becoming more 
sepulchral in his accents os he proceeded ; ** it has vanished from the wall. 
See and believe.” 

Who has taken it down ?'’ cried Richard, remarking that the picture 
had certainly disapjieared. 

“No mortal hand,” replied Nicholas. “ It has come down of itself. 
1 knew what would happen, Dick. I told you the fair votaress gave me 
the din (Tml — the wink. You would not believe me then— and now you 
see your mistake.” 

“ I see nothing hut the bare wall,” said Richard. 

“ But you will sec something anon, Dick,” rejoined Nicholas, with a 
hollow laugh, and in a dismally deep tone. “ Y’ou will st^ Isole herself. 
I was foolhardy enough to invite her to dance the# brawl with me. She 
smiled her assent, and winked at me thus — very significantly, I protest to 
you — and she will be as good as her word.” * 

“ Absurd !” exclaimed Richard. 

“ Absurd, sayest thou-rthou art an infidel and believest nothing, 
Dick,” cried NicholavS. “ Dost thou not sec that the picture is gone ? She 
will he hero presently. Ha ! the brawl is called for — ^the very dance I 
invited her to. She must he in ^he room now. I will go lin search of 
her. Look out, Dick. Thou wilt behold a sight presently shall make thine 
hair stand on end.” 

And he moved away with a rapid but uncertain step. 

The potent wine has confused his braiu,” said Richar^. “ I mus 
sec that no mischance befalls hjpi.” * 

And waving his hand to his sister, he followed the squire, who moved 
on, stariog inquisitively into the couf^tenance of every pretty damsel he 
encountered. « 

Time had flown fleetly with Dorothy and Alizon, who, occupied witK 
each other, had taken little note of its progress, and were surprised^ 
find how quickly the hours had gone Meanwhile, several daooea 
had been pimormed ; a^Morisoo, in which fdl the May-day revellers took 
part, with the exception of the queen heririf, who, notwithstanding the 
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uDited entreaties of Robin Hood and her gentieman-uBher, could not be 
prevailedr&^n to join it: a trenchknore, a sort of long county-dance^ 
exteu<hng mm top to bottom of the hall, and in which the ndbole of the 
rustics stood up: a galliard, confined to the more important guests, and 
in which both Alizon and Dorothy were included, the foimer dancing of 
course with Richard, and the latter with one of her cousins, young Joseph 
Robinson: and a jig, quite promiscuous and unexdusive, and not the less 
merry on that account In thi| way, what with the dances, which were 
of some duration, the trenchmore done occupying more than an hour, 
and the necessary breathing time between them, it was on the stroke of 
ten without anybody being aware of it Now tkis, though a veiy early 
hour fyr a modem party, being about the time when the first guert 
would arrive, was a very late ono even in fashionable assemblages at the 
period in question, and the guests began to think of retiring, when the 
brawl intended to wind up the entertainment was called. The highest ani- 
mation still prevailed throughout the company, for the generous host had 
taken care that the intervals between the dances should be well filled^ 
up with refreshments, and large bowls of spiced wines, with burnt oran^ 
and crabs floating in them, were placed on the side-table and liberdly 
dispensed to all applicants. Thus all seem destined to be brought to a 
happy conclusion. 

'rhroughout the evening AHzon had bcenr closely watched by Mistress 
Nutter, who remarked, with feelings akin to jealousy and distrust, the 
marked predilection exhibited by her for Richard and Dorothy Assheton, 
as well as her inattention to her own expressed injunctions in remaining 
constantly near them. Though secretly displeased by this, she put a 
calm face upon it, and neither remonstrated by word or look. Thus 
Alizon, feeling encouraged in the course she had adopted, and prompted 
by her inclinations, soon forgot the interdiction she had received. Mistress 
Nutter even went so far in her duplicity as to promise Dorothy that 
Alizon shoul^ pay her an early visit at Middleton, though inwardly 
resolving no suen vj,sit should ever t?ke place. However, she now 
received the proposal very graciously, and made Alizon quite happy in 
acceding to it. * 

I would fain have her go bock with me to Middleton when I return,’* 
said Dorothy, ** but I fear you would not like to part with your newly- 
adopted daughter so soon ; neither would it oe quite fair to rob you of 
her. But I shall hold you to your promise of an early visit.” 

Mistress' Nutter replied by a bland smile, and then observed to Alizon 
that it was time for them to retire, and that she had stayed on her account 
far later than she intended — a mark of consideration duly appreciated by 
Alizon. Farewells for the night were then exchanged between the two 
girls, and Alizon looked round to bid adieu to Richard ; but, unfortunately, 
at this very juncture ho was engaged in pursuit of Nikolas. Before 
quitting the hall she made inquiries JPter Jennet, and receiving for 
answer that she was still in the nail, hut had fallen asleep in a chair at 
one corner of the side-table^ and could not be wakened, she instantly flew 
thitbtf, and tried to rouse her, but in vain, when Mistress Nutter coming op 
the next moment, merely touched her brow, and the little girl opened her 
eyes, and gazed idbout her with a bewildered look. 

** She!*^i8 unused to these late hours, poor child,” said Alizon. Some 
one must be found to take her home.” * 
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** You need not go &r in aearoh of a convoy,** nid Pottif wbo bad btai 
hovering about, and now stepped up; am going to the^^^Dngm 
myself, and shall be happy to take charge of her.” 

You are over-officious, sir,” rejoined Mistreis Nutter, odl^. WIml 
we need ^our asawtanoe we will ask it My own servant, Simon Black* 
adder, will see her safely home.” j 

And, at a sign from her, a tall feUow, with a dark, scowling counte- 
nance, came mem among the other sarving-men, and, receiving his 
instructions from his mistress, seised Jennet’s hand, and strode off with 
her. During all this time Mistress Nutter kept her eyes steadily fixed 
on the little girl, who sfibke not a word, nor replied even by a gesture to 
Alison's affectionate goM night, retaining her dased Iqpk to the moment 
of quitting the hall. 

never saw her thus before,” said Alison. <'What can be the 
matter with her?” 

“ I think I could tell you,” rejoined Potts, glancing maliciously and 
^significantly at Mistress Nutter. 

The lady darted an ireful and piercing look at him, which seemed to 
produce much the same consequences as those experienced by Jennet, for 
nis visage instantly elongated, and he sank back in a chair. 

** Oh, dear !*’ he cried, putting his hand to his head; ** Pm struck all 
of a heap. 1 feel a sudden qualm — ^a -giddiness — a sort of don’t-know- 
howishness. Ho, there ! some aqua-vitse— or imperial water — or cinna- 
mon water, or whatever reviving cordial may be at hand. I feel very Ul 
—very ill indeed — oh dear !*’ 

While his requirements wero attended to. Mistress Nutter moved 
away with her daughter, but they had not proceeded far, when they 
encountered Richa^, who, having fortunately descried them, came up to 
say good night. 

The bravri, meanwhile, had commenced, and the dancers were whirling 
round giddily in every direction, somewhat like the couples in a grand 
polka, danced after a very boisterous, romping, anck extravagant fasTiion. 

Who is Nicholas dancing with ?” askra Mistress Nutter, suddenly. 

** Is he dancing with any one rejoined Richard, ^looking amidst the 
crowd. 

** Do you not see her ?” said Mistress Nutter; a very beautiful 
woman with flashing eyes ; they move so quickly, that I can scarce dis- 
cern her features ; but she is habited like a nun.” 

Like a nun !” cried Richard, blood growing chill in* his veins. 
’Tis she indeed, then ! Where is he ?” 

Yonder, yonder, whirling madly round,” replied Mistress Nutter, 
see him now,” said Richard ; **but he is alone. He has lost his 
wits to dance in that strange manner by liimself. How wil<h too, is bis 
gaze.” . • 

I tell you he is dancing with a very beautiful woman in the halnt of 
a nun,” said Mistress Nutter. ** Strange 1 should never have remarked 
her before. No one in the room is to be centred with her in loveliness^ 
— not even Alizon. Her eyes seem to flash me, and she bounds tike 
wild roe.” ' 

‘‘Does she resemble the portrait of Isobfde Heton?” asked 
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. ^^She does— she does,” iqpHed Mistress Nutter. "See! she wlnirls 
jpast us now.*’ 

" 1 can see no one but Nichtdas^” cried Rkhard. 

" Nor I/’ added Alizon, who shared in the young man’s alann. 

" Are you sure you behold that figure ?” said Richard^ drawing Mis- 
tress Nutter aside, and breathing ^he words in her ear. " If so, it is a 
phantom— or he is in the power of the fiend. He was radi enough to in- 
vite that wicked votaress, Isole ^ Heton, eondemiied, it is said, to penal 
fires for her earthly enormities, to dance with him, and she has come.” 
Ha !” exclaimed Mistress Nutter. 

" She will whirl him round till he ex^nres,” 6Hed Richard; " 1 must 
free him at all hazards.” 

" Stay,” said Mistress Nutter; " it is I who have been deceived. Now 
1 look again, 1 see that Nicholas is alone.” 

" But the nmi’s dress — the wondrous beauty — ^the flashing eyes !” cried 
Richard. " You described Isole exactly.” 

" It was mere fancy,” said Mistress Nutter. " 1 had just been looking 
at her portrait, and it dwelt on my mind, and created the image.” 

" The porbnit is gone,” cried Richard, pointing to the empty wall. 
Mistress Nutter looked confoimded. 

And, without a word more, she took Alizon, who was full of alarm and 
astonishment, by the arm, and hurried her out of the halL 
As they disappeared, the young man flew towards Nicholas, whose ex- 
traordinary proceedings had excited general amazement. The other 
dancers had moved out of the way, so that free space was left for his mad 
gyrations. Greatly scandalised by the exhibition, which he looked upon 
as the effect of intoxication, Sir Ralph called loudly to him to stop, hut 
e paid no attention to the summons, but whirled on with momently- 
ncreasiiig velocity, oversetting old Adam Whitworth, Gregory, and 
Dickon, who severally ventured to place themselves in his path, to enforce 
their masterV injunctions, until at last, just os Richard reached him, he 
uttered a loud cry, and fell to the ground insensible. By Sir Ralph’s 
command he was instantly lifted up and transported to his own chamber. 

This unexpected and extraordinary incident put an end to the hall, and 
the whole of the guests, after taking a respectful and grateful leave of the 
host, departed — not in " most admired” disorder, but full of wonder. By 
most persons the squire's " fantastical vagaries,” as they were termed, 
were traced to the vast quantity of wine he had drunk, but a few others 
shook their'^heads, and said he was evidently bewitchec^ and that Mother 
^Chattox and Nance Redferne were at the bottom of it. As to the por- 
trait of Isole de Heton, it was found under the table, and it was said that 
Nicholas himself had pulled it down; hut this he obstinately denied, when 
afterwards taken to task for his indecorous behaviour; and to his dying 
day he asserted, and believed, that he had danced the brawl with Isole 
de Heton. "And never,” he would say, "had mortal man such a 
partner.” 

From that night the two portraits inthebanquetLag-hall were regarded 
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HEIXO THE IXETHNTH CHAPTER OF ^^IHCnXEKTS OP THE ROADS €0^ 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER.** 

Br Joseph AIthony, Jum. 

One of those forms whidi flit ni, when we 
Are young, and flx our eyes on every face; 

And oh! the loveliness at limes wo seo 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace. 

The youth, the bloom, the beauty which agree 
In many a nameless being we retracts . 

Whose course and liomo wc know not, nor shall know, 
like the lost Pleiad seen no more below. 

Btron. 

This paper is the second which I have selected from the numbers that 
have been forwarded to me by various members of the Brotherhood^ and, 
in introducing it to the reader, I think it well to observe that I have 
eveiy reason to believe the circumstances occurred just as they are 

described. t 

Some years ago, early one fine morning in the month of July, I was 
standing at the end of a small jetty on the north-east coast of Scotland, 
anxiouriy looking out seaward for the appearance of a steamer bound 
from the Shetland Isles, which was expected to touch at the place of my 
sojourn, on her way to Leith. 

Through a far-spreading bank of dark clouds the red sun was slowly 
emerging; a deep haze hung upon the horizon, save where the bright rays 
fringed with a border of light the lower part of the murky curtain, and 
danced in golden joyousness upon the heaving ocean. There was nothing 
in sight over the wide wavy waste, save a few scattered small craft re- 
turning from the fishing-ground some twenty miles away, rising and fall- 
ing in the trough of tlie sea, anj appearing to the eye of imagination like 
tilings of life gambolling on their element beneath the ^rst smiles of the 
glorious orb of day. A heavy swell was breaking •upon the bar, huge 
rolling waves succeeding each other with uniform rapidity, and at times 
one that might be called ajfather of waves, or huge leader of a following 
multitude, would, with foamy crest, roll on in majestic motion, and witE 
a roar like distant thunder strike against the jetty, casting the feathery 
spray some fifty feet in the air, to fdl* again in lieauteous particles like 
white blossoms, or the scatterings Sf a snov^ wreathe As the first home- 
ward-bound fishing-boat neared the shore, 1 watched with much interest 
the management of the little craft amidst the troubled waters. It evidently 
required not a little skill to escape swamping, yet the crew, by their un- 
concerned looks, might have been ridine upon the smooth waters of the 
Tay. Under the guidance of Ithe weather-beaten coxswain who stood at 
the helm, backing water to avoid the rollers, they awaited the oncoming 
wave, then, riding nUantly on its cres^ were earned bravely over the bw 
Boat succeeded boat, the wives and daughters of their crews anzioudy* 
awuting their return, when the duties of this branch of the lords of m,. 
creation cease, and their better halves commence their ^vision of laboiff. 
Some rare bonnie lassies, too, there were among them, paddling 
their naked feet in tHb roll of the sea, unloading the mts, wadung 
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the fifh, and packing and conveying them in enormous loads upon their 
backs. 

Whilst I was contemplating this busy scene, word was brought to me 
that the steamer whose coming I was awaiting was in sight I looked 
seaward, but could not make her out. 

There she is, sir, coming out oil that fog-bank, right under the sun,” 
said a Dirk Hatterick-like fisherman, who, in a canvas petticoat, blue 
jacket, pearl button laced, boots«covering his knees, and a sou’- wester on 
his shaggy black hair, stood near me. She won’t be inside the bar for 
more than an hour,” he added, as he withdrew his hand fi'om pointin|; out 
the just discernible vessel, with the smoke of hSr funnel marked like a 
serpent on the skyr 

A small black object, not much bigger than my hand, she appeared, 
and feeling assured it would be full Uie time stated by the son of the 
sea ere it arrived, I began to take into consideration the policy of break- 
fasting in the interim, the probability being that that important part of 
the day’s duty (especially previous to a sea voyage) would be numbered 
with the things of the past on the vessel’s arrival. Thanks to the bracing 
sea breeze, I^ade an excellent breakfast at my inn, and on again pro- 
ceeding to the jetty, found the vessel for which I had been waiting, riding 
proudly on the high swelling waters, within fifty yards of the shore. She 
appeared to have a goodly number of passengers on board; amongst them 
a large proportion were of the gentler sex, which, in the event of a fair 
passage, it was but reasonable to presume nilght prove highly agreeable. 
1 was soon on deck, and in a very little time after we clearea out of the 
harbour. Amongst the male passengers, I was struck with the appear- 
ance of a great number attired in black suits and white neckerchiefs. A 
dry, sanctimonious look, which they one and all possessed, led me to infer 
that they were ministers of the Scutch Kirk, which supposition I afterwards 
found was correct, and also that they were on tlieir way from the northern 
isles to attend the General Assembly at Edinburgh, the m^jor part of the 
ladies on board accompanying them. Of the latter and most interesting 
part of my fell6w-yoyagers, my attention was early attracted by the 
features of oue near me, who, at the moment of my first observing her, 
was arranging her veil, and with another Indy at her side engaged in 
conversation with two individuals of the opposite sex. The first glance 
impressed me with the conviction that her countenance was one of the 
most beautiful that I had ever {;een. J^ost men s imaginations have 
pictured to their mind's eye, at times, ttheir highest conceptions of female 
loveliness. In these dreams of the beautiful, 1 must confess that my most 
glowing picturings were far surpassed by the living loveliness before me. 
It was the very countenance of Dubufe’s picture of Eve, so loving and 
lovely I could not keep my eyes away from her. To a dreamer, it would 
n^t have been veiy^dimcult to imagine she had stepped from the canvas 
of that great French master, leaving Adam behind her, and having troubled 
some fashionable milliner for a few outward habiliments, was taking 
a voyage by way of variety. But, dreaming apart, my whole being was 
entranced by ihe youth, the bloom, the beauty I behela. The intentnws 
of iny gaze seemed to disconcert the fair being I looked upon, for, hMtily 
drawing ^down her veil, she shrouded from my view what I instinctively 
felt was the future sun of my existence. « 

From the lisdeco and indiflbninjt manner of the two individuals with 
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whom the ladies I have alluded to were engaged in eoaveraatien, I ooa* 
eluded they were their brothers; and yet there was a great difieMNiee in 
their general appearance, which I could not well reconcile with that aii|K* 
position. They had little the appearance of gentlemen, being riovenly m 
oreBB^ and displaying an absence of taste in their attire, which made a 
Btriking contrast between themselves^d the elegant appearance of their 
companions. 

By the time these obsen'ations were nSade the steamer had gained a 
good offing ; the breeze was, however, increasing, and the sea getting up 
very fast — indeed, it became tolerably evident to all on board that there 
was a smart ^e in store for us. 

Darker and darker became the sky around, a deep humid light reveal- 
ing itself where the sun struggled with the black clouds which seemed to 
overwhelm it; and then the overpowered orb disappearing, as though its 
vanishing had been the signal for the outset of battle, on came the furious 
gale bursting u^n us in all the strength of untrammelled fury. The 
noble vessel coiud scarcely hold her own ; — all hands were obliged to hold 
hard as the sea came sweeping wave after wave over the crowded decks. 
We were soon ordered below; some, however, would stay and take all 
chances, and amongst these were the two brothers, os I had conjectured 
them to be, of the ladies alluded to. On going below, 1 regretted, when 
too late, that 1 had not remained on deck also, as the close confined air of 
the cabin quickly disturbed the equanimity of my stomach ; and, indeed, 
I soon became as sick and ill as any of the many sufferers around me. 
1 observed that, in the hurry of going below, several ladies had entered 
the gentlemen's cabin ; and whilst I lay suffering all^ the horrors of sea- 
sickness, in one of these I recognised the fair being with whose surpassing 
charms I had been so much struck on deck. She was lying on a couch, 
apparently a great sufferer ; and during a violent fit of sickness her head 
had fallen from the cushion on which it had been resting, hanging down 
by the couch in a most painful and distressing manner, she bbing evidently 
too much exhausted to raise her head without assiltance. 

The vessel was pitching awfully, and so, indeed, |val my interior, but 
feeling that my gallantry was at stake, 1 did not hesitate to proceed 
to the suffering beauty’s relief. This, however, was not a very easy 
task, although the dlstancd was short, for the lurching of the steamer, and 
roy maintaining my perpendicular, seemed very incompatible, and I found 
myself more than once, whilst snaking the attempt, unpleasantly prostrated 
on the anatomy of some sick and groaning piece of humanity lying in an 
opposite direction. Eventually, however, I reached the fair unknown, and 
had the intense satisfaction of raising her drooping and lovely head to the 
pillow from which it had fallen. Can 1 ever mrget the smile that greeted 
my attention to her? Never J Theme fitting for a poet’s pen. It went 
ibrough and through me ; yet; oh horror ! though not poetic, too true, 
at that interesting moment the sea-sickness came on again, and I had 
barely time to turn head away frOm the angelic look I had received, 
when, alas!— But! will not particularise more than the steward growled 
like a bear, a half-muttered curse escaped me at my mishap, and yet, Iduf 
a gleam of sunshine on a stormy sea, that sweet angelic smile, amidst ii^ 
snlTermgs, still shed its magic radiance upon me. • 

With some difficultjel regained roy conch, and sweet amidst my enffor- 
inge ^as the reflection that the little service I bad rendered had met with 
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SO ilighty a gratifying retiiiii. I was certainfy most unmistakeabfy ill, and 
yet experienced a delightfal sensation of happiness whilst gazing on the fiur 
Mng whose beauty, so bewitching, had created within me a feeling quite 
new — fact, I felt, for the first time in my lifi^ that I was deeply in 
bve. Yesi, at last I had experienced that divine inspiration, the gentle 
pasrion that poets sing of, heroes fight for, and — and — I was very sick- 
sick unto death. How it happened 1 know not, but in spite of the oon« 
flicting emotions of a first love ftnd a first sea-sickness, 1 eventually fell 
asleep. What length of time my interview with the drowsy god lasted I 
cannot remember, but my last recollection was /.hat of hearing a deep 
impressive voice engaged in reading. 

On opening my eyes, 1 was not a little astonished in beholding the 
cabin filled with strange people, all on their knees, and an elderly grey- 
haired man, the deep tones of whose voice had awakened me, addressing 
them from the holy volume. The storm was raging fearfully without;, 
and it seemed that the steerage passengers had been summon^ into die 
cabin for the purpose of joining in religious service together. Ere I 
could well comprehend what it was all about, the reader had finished the 
chapter. My attention was, moreover, attracted from the minister by 
the fair object of my thoughts, who was kneeling with the others, her 
luxuriant locks falling beautifully dishevelled over her shoulders, her face 
pale as death, yet bearing an expression of heavenly resignation, as though 
slie expected and was prepared for the last dread farewell — the adieu for 
ever and ever. I would not be doeinod irreverent, but must confess that 
whilst gazing upon the pure, holy, and resigned expression of her counte- 
nance, the thought, nay the wish uas mine, that if in the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence it had been decreed that we were to be wrecked and 
lost, with her I might descend into the depths of the deep green sea. 

In the midst of my reverie, 1 observed the scowling gaze of one of tile 
steerage passengers, a hard-featured Scotch peasant, fixed intently upon 
me. For a liiomeiit I was at a loss to understand why I was honoured 
with so large a share df his attention, and a look so siraificant, but it 
soon occurred to ine«that I was reclining oii my couch, whilst all the rest 
were devoutly kneeling. The Scotch, as is well known, are very rigid 
and jealous iu tiieir religious observances, and the very serious-looking 
passenger no doubt regarded mo as little better than a second Jonidi. 
After a short pause, the elderly minister was succeeded by one of hia 
younger brethren, who began tc^pray wfth great earnestness for our 
deliverance. To me, however, his woros were as iocomprehensible as an 
unknown ton^ie. A Highlander's Englisli is always puzzling enough, 
but diat of a Shetlander from the Orkneys is, to an unpractised southern, 
so mudi of a jargon, that there would be some reason in one suggesting 
to such a spenker, afi did the Irishman, under similar drcnmstances, the 
experiment of talking backwards, to affhrd a possibiKfy tiie woids 
hemg understood. 

With his deep Ncunse pronuncUtiou the young minister oontmued 
praying for some time, diq>laying a degree of excited fervour, and wild- 
ness of mticulation, that to me was distressing to witness. However, 
the pttsftil scene at length drew to a dose, the good ship had weathered 
the storm, and about midnight we ran into the Form, anchoring off 
Ldih, tiiankiDg Providence for our escape, and oilt arriviJ once mors in 
tnmqiul waters. Next morniug I was up betimes, and on deck, g|laiig 
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on the nohfe penorama which, under the mosti^voiirable of a8pe<^ waa 
spread before me. From tlu3 battlements m the east, over which (he 
sun had just risen, came streaming a flood of goldea. sunshine for aid 
away on the quivering waters of we Fordu Atovc us lay the lomantie 
island of Inchoolm, with its picturesque monastic mins, standing forth 
in strong and beautiful relief against ^ne wide smiling span of the mom*, 
ing dcy. Below us lay the island of luchl^ith, and in the extreme dis- 
tance the Bass Rook and North Berwick haw revealed themselves, rearing 
their crests through the slight haze which yet hovered around them. A 
seene of animation surrounded us : the storm*drivea barks of yesterday 
were clearing out from the haven that had afforded them sheMer, and, 
spreading their canvas to a sou -west breeze, wore sc^idding swiftly and 
gracefully away over the sparkling waters. On our left loomed Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Crags ; and nearer still, the bright sunshine glittered 
on the vanes, towers, monuments, and castle of the finest city in her 
Majesty’s dominions— the city of Edinburgh, the modem Athens. 

Whilst 1 was engaged in admiring the scene which 1 have attempted 
to describe, a light footstep approached the part of the vessel where I 
was standing. 1 turned my head. It was my angel of yesterday. She 
came to thank me for what she was pleased to term my kindness to her 
on the preceding day ; and the reader will readily imagine that, however 
much the presence of the idol of my thoughts aflecteu mo, I did not let 
the opportunity escape to continue a conversation so charmingly com- 
menced. The hours, under the first and cver-exhilirating smiles of 
young day, the scene, and the circumstance, gave to the conversation a 
zest, a ddight, which 1 had never experienced before, and I w^as soon 
sensible that, surprisingly beautiful as were her features, she possessed a 
mind and disposition equally beautiful, and in their combination irre- 
sistible. 

To a cultivated intellect, tinged with just enough romance — ^for what 
in the regions of twenty is man or woman who possesses siot a little of 
it? — my fair companion added ^ keen perception of the ridiculous; and, 
as our conversation, branching from the subject of th<f glorious picture 
spread before us, reverted again to the storm we %ad the day before 
encouutered, I must confess that I felt anything hut at case, when, after 
describing with much patla^s our critical position, she commenced giving 
me a description of myself as I appearea when working iny passage up 
the cabin to her, meeting on «my way« in my frequent departures £i^ a 
true equilibrium, the unfortunate wretches .who were lying nglit and left 
of my path, reminding her forcibly, she said, with my lugubrious ftontis- 
piece white os a table-napkin, of Harley in the Illustrious Stranger,” 
when ho is about to be buried alive with the princess. 

Our Uie^at-iete had lasted about an hour — which I need scarcely say 
was one of the most rapidly fleeting hours of my life — when it oocurred 
to me, with an apology for not having done so earlier, to inquire after 
her fair oompanion, i^om 1 ventured at the same time to presume was 
her sister. ^ 

The lady who is travelling with me is not my rister,” die Tep%df 
<< nor yet a rdatiem.” 

And the gentlemen?” I ventured to observe. ^ 

One of them is brother, and the otlier stands in the saine posttioB 
to the lady of whom you were inquiring.” 

1 bowed; and for a few moments there was a pause. She doubtless 
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perceived that the infonii||^ given had a little surprised me, and pio- 
Imlj conceived that I r^^uded, as somewhat unusual, the circumstanee 
of two brothers and two sisters of different fismilies travelling together 
apart from a closer tie. The subject was changed; but afiber a litde 
time I again returned to it, and learned that their party had been on a 
tour through Scotland and the Norijfiem Isles. 

And are now returning home ?’* 1 ventured to observe, inquiringly. 

** Oh dear, no,*’ was the reply ; we first intend to spend a fortnight 
amongst the Cumberland Lakes.” 

**The Cumberland Lakes!” I formed a resolve on the instant, and 
without hesitation expressed the pleasure which that piece of intelligence 
had afforded me, 1 was also on my way thither. 

My fur companion gave me a look, which said pretty plainly she knew 
the reason why 1 was going. It was anything but a look of displeasure, 
although with it she simply replied, ** Indeed !” 

We chatted away until the time arrived to disembark. I was getting 
deeper and deeper into the meshes, and being anxious to become still 
more friendly, observed, that although we were talking like old acquaint- 
ance, I had yet not had the pleasure of knowing to whom I was indebted 
for such delightful companionship. 

Nor is it likely you ever will ; for our acquaintance must end as it 
commenced.'* 

This was said in so serious and impressive a manner, that I could not 
misinterpret her meaning, which was as painful to me as it was unex- 
pected. 

** Oh, do not tell me so !” 1 replied. “ For the first time in my life I 
have met with one who has created feelings in my breast never before 
experienced, and, although our meeting was but yesterday, 1 feel as if I 
had known and loved you for years; do not, then, sound the knell to all 
my hopes, by saying that we must part — part as we met; 1 cannot think 
you regard me entirely as a stranger, and most earnestly do 1 wish to tell 
you who and what I am.’* ' 

** You must ifot do anything of the kind,” she exclaimed, earnestly, 
interrupting me; t am not in a position to return your confidence.’* 

“ And why not ?’* I rejoined. “ What is there to prevent your doing 
80 ?’* 

** A very particular reason,” she responded; ** I am engaged.*’ 

** Engaged!” 1 exclaimed, *Mn (ones of disappointment and surprise. 

Pray excuse the question, but may J venture to inquire if the gende- 
man you have so honoured is on board this vessel ?” 

** He is ; the gentleman is the brother of my companion.” 

Phew ! the mystery was out. 

And your wr companion is in the same position to the other gfentle- 
man, who has the honour to be your brother ?” 

** It is so^” as I expected, my fair enslaver rrioined. 

That she did not care a button for her inteni!^ I was quite confident, 
and therefore I hesitated not a moment in my reply. 

^^And you conrider yourself engaged to that rough, ilLbred pieee 
of humanity, snoring yet in the cabin ? Now, listen to me.” 

I wiU not listen to you any more ; it is quite time we parted.” And 
she turned, with a look somewhat of anger, to depart. 

Excuse me,’* I rejoined ; but one moment hw me. I see through 
this afiBur quite clearly; it is evidently nothing but a family arrangement, 
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in which your feelingB have never been counted* You have notM idea 
or sympathy in common with the object dmen for you ; Md» in fact, 
regW itim with perfect indifference; nay, listen but a little longer. 
1 have within the last few moments resolved to foUow you to the wom’s 
end, if necessary, but prevent such a sacrifice I wdll You may behaye 
coldly, nay, harshly, but my resolve|WiU be unaltered; therefore it will 
be useless for you to endeavour to prevent me. For the present, let us 
be friends only, if you wish it. Calm •yourself now ; there are p^ple 
coming on deck ; and when we are parted, remember there is one inte- 
rested in your welfare -whose whole happiness is bound up in your own. 
I leave you here, and iti three days hence shall meet you at Windermere. 
Good-by !’• , 

1 wished not for words; the expression of the soft hasel eyes that in our 
parting bade me farewell, was rich eloquence to me. And oh I what tote 
words to the language of woman’s eye when it beams eloquent with love? 

In turning from the spot I encountered the scowling gaze of ray fair 
one's intended and her brother, they having evidently ^n observing us. 
I passed them with all the hauteur 1 could command, and going on shore, 
soon after found myself ensconced in mine inn, the most excellent of quar- 
ters in Edinburgh. 

My businea which took mo to the model city finished, the second morn- 
ing after my arrival found me a passengev on her Majesty's mail going 
south, via merry Carlisle,” and on the evening of the third day I 
arrived at Bowness and its comfortable hostelrio the Crown. Here I 
learned that the parties I was in search of were sojourning under the 
same roof, and had gone out for a stroll a few minutes previous to my 
arrival. This 1 learned whilst engaged discussing my dinner; after which 
important affair, 1 drew up a chair to the window of the room in which 
1 was located to enjoy the scene which it commanded. 

The sun, with a glorious effulgence rarely seen in the south or west of 
England, was just setting; beneath me lay Windermere^ that queen»of 
lakes, and on its bright bosofo lingered, os though 'twere pain to port, 
the slowly-departing sunlight in all the beauty of its gleaming gold. 
Here and there, dotting the tranquil waters of the fake, like fairy homes^ 
little islands revealed themselves, shaded with trees, wliose drooping 
stems seemed to bend Up embrace and kiss the glittering waters that 
flowed beneath them ! The broad disc of the sun now sinks below the 
horizon, the waters assume a deeper ^shado, gaunt shadows creep up the 
mountain's side, their peaks still ^diant lylth light, and yon more distant 
sky- towering summit seems like a mass of burnished gold. The joyous 
laugh, mellowed by distance, at tiroes from the bosom of the lake breaks 
upon the ear, the glittering splash of oars revealing in the shadowed 
water where the boats are returning with their light-hearted freights 
from the pleasure-ezcursionft of the day. But tUb mountain crests of 
gold grow fainter and fainter still; sounds scarce heard ere lost; voices is£ 
unseen spirits hymning a vesper hymn, float past and are gone ; the breeie 
whispers and swells like the nthering of clans; brighter and bright 
beams the evening star; the last gleam of the glorious oib of dajt has 
fisded from the Imtiest mountain-top — it is night. My reverie, wfailkt 
eentemplating the scene which I have endeavourra to desmbe, was broken 
hy the sounds of a ygnoferte, and soon after one of the waiArs entered 
to i^orm me that cofiee would be served in the drawing-room. Availing 
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imself of this piece of information, I [urooeeded to the place of g^athering 
or the guests, and on entering the room the first pair o£ eyes wmch mine 
encountered were those of my rival. He appeared completely astounded 
at my presence, as did also my fair one’s brother, who stood near him ; 
the ladies, whom 1 also soon recognised, appeared to he veiy much taken 
up with a little private conversation, ^hich was clearly of great moment, 
as they seemed to pay not the slightest attention to anybody or anything 
that was passing around them. « 

An elderly dowager was kind enough to take me, with others, under the 
shadow of her wing, dispensing Moclia and Hyson to a somewhat merry 
company, compriring the old and young seated at &er table. After coffee, 
as is usual where visitors of both sexes congregate, music and a carpet 
quadrille fellowed, the younger portion of the company joining in the 
mazes of the dance, the elder ones deploying off to their favourite rubber, 
or remaining to dream of their past whilst watching the trippers on the 
light fantastic toe. The opportunities afforded me for speaking to the 
sole object of my thoughts were few, my iutentions being evidently sus- 
pected, as the two gentlemen were on guard, exercising the utmost 
vigilance. After a little consideration, I concluded that 1 should be per- 
fectly justified in speaking to my enchantress ; and accordingly, to the no 
little astonishment of each Cerberus^ 1 approached and addressed her. 
Seeing that sl^ was embarrassed, though receiving me very kindly, and 
as I did not wish to have a scene in that particular locality, I purposely 
made the interview a short one, not omitting, however, to beg that she 
would as soon as possible afford me a chance of seeing her alone. And 
oh ! how gratifying was it to me, in parting feom that brief and delight- 
ful interview, to experience the slightest perceptible pressure of her hand. 
Slight as it was, it sent a glow through my whole frame, and a feeling of 
happiness to my heai't, which those only can understand who have ex- 
perienced the joy of loving, and feeling that they were loved again. 

Dancing had no longer charms for me; music fell unheeded on my 
ear ; and wishing to enjoy in silence my rapturous reflections, I wandered 
into the garden ofothe inn, where all was still, the air breatliing perfume, 
and above, the deep Hlue vault of heaven glittering with its innumerable 
fires, and gemmed by a crescent moon. That night I retired to rest, my 
heart brimful of happiness ; and, in the midst* of most glorious castle- 
building, 1 sank into dreams of rapture. 

In my pursuit of the beautiful, th^ next day found me in a skiff on the 
lake, where, ol'ter enjoying the various views which its broad bosom com- 
mands, at a certain hour 1 pulled for the shore, and passing the landing- 
place, turned a small headland into a quiet little bay, where, running the 
skiff’s keel upon the shingles, I stepped on the shore, my repeater 
informing me, fit the same time, that I was punctual to a moment. 

Reader, this was a^ysting spot; and 1 may now mention, that on the 
previous night, as 1 was retiuning to my room, on the staircase I was 
met by the maid whom I had obs^od attending upon my enslaver and 
her companion. She approached me with a very dmnure lo^ and, 
witliout uttering a word, threw a little three-cornered billet into the 
hollow of candlestick, and passed on. 

1 was a little taken aback by the proceedbg, hot oonjectamg, widi a 
beat the^neartf from whence it came, had soon defipfaered its contents, 
the signature to which was simply Hebn. It is not leqiasite that I 
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sltould say more than that, although very briel^ the perusal of that Uttie 
note ma4o me feel myself a very happy fellow, and strengthened wj 
resolve more than ever, if necessary, to do ba^e in the fair wiitiva 
behidf. I need scarcely add that its contents had something to do with 
my excursion on the l^e, and my appearance at a certain time at the 
spot 1 have described. Here I had iy>t waited long when 1 was joined 
the olject of my every thought, w^, with sweet confidence, accepted 
my proffered arm; and, oh! raptured we rambled together on the 
romantic shores of Windermere. 

I am sure,” said former companion, “ you must think my con- 
duct very strange in sending you a note appointing this meeting. 1 
should not have done so, had not my brother and liis/riend, since seeisg 
YOU, arranged to go over to Lowood to-day ; and, os 1 should in all pro- 
bability not have another opportunity of seeing you alone, agreeable to 
your earnest request, 1 ventured on the impropriety ; but this meeting 
must be our last.” 

The last ! Oli, you cannot, do not mean it !” I replied. ** You know 
that I am deeply attached to you ; let me add, that my future misery or 
happiness rests now entirely with you. That I am not altogether indifferent 
you liave shorvu mo, and confessed, that wore you but free, I 
might have entertained a hope that my suit would not be in vain. Let me, 
then, plead for your own freedom, — it may, it must be yours ; the power 
is in your o^vn hands. By all just laws, both human and divine, you ore 
absolved from the ties by others forced upon you ; and to bo compelled to 
give prour hand without your heart to one who is unworthy of your 
affections, and possesses harely your respect, would be treason to true 
love, and a cold sacrifice at the shrine of insensibility. Hear me, Helen ; 
it roust not, shall not be !** 

For some 4itt]e time my lovely companion was too much agitated to 
speak ; at lengtii, with much emotion, she replied, 

I fear that 1 have been foolish enough to give you cause to think 
that I have been but little consulted in an arrangement which is to me of 
such serious import ; but,” — she paused for a moment, tfieu resumed, with 
a voice faltering in its tones, indeed, — indeed 1 am very unhappy, and 
scarce know what I say or do.” 

Her lovely head droppdfi ; a deep sigh escaped her lips ; whilst on the 
silken lashes of her eye hung a tear — the pearbdrop of ner grief. 

"My dear, dear Ilelen — for so Lmust call you,” I replied, “there 
is an escape from this unhappy vposition.. Listen: only consent to visit 
with me the residence of the blacksmith of Gretna, and in five hours 
hence we shall be over the border, and may laugh at your brother, and 
his frieiid also. Consent, dear girl, thus to be mine, and our mutual 
happiness is secured.” 

Oh, for the romanoe of two-and-twenty ! HereVas 1 offering to nm 
away with a fisir Hebe^ — certainly of a most beantiful countenance and 
bewitching mien, — who a week liefere was a complete stranger to mes 
whose family I ^ew nothing about, entirely ignorant of her |^ame, bpt 
who I believed possessed all that 1 could desire, and coidd love for ever 
and ever. ^ 

Happiness supreme! she consented to bo irane. We anunged that 
after coffee the samegevening she ihouid plead indtsposirion, Atm eatty, 
and, about ten o’dock, join me at the foot of the hill dose to the village, 
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where I was to be stationed with a gig in readiness (a postchaise Aere 
was not then in the place) to take us to Ambleside, where we should be 
enabled to procure a chaise and four, and soon be beyond the reach of 
pursuit. W e had arrived at this part of the arrangement of our plans, 
and Helen was about to tell me ** every thing,’* when — heaven and 
earth! — our conference was cut sjbort by the sudden and dramatic 
appearance of the friend and brother, who very unexpectedly revealed 
themselves to our astonished e^es. The former, after contemplating us 
for a n'toment with a most stnkingly unamiable expression of his heavy 
plebeian features, advanced, and, in an authoritative tone, demanded of 
me who 1 was, and who had introduced me to tbe lady by my side. I 
smiled contemptuously at the querist w'hilst replying by requesting him 
to tell me what business he had to make the inquiry. My coolness 
seemed somewat to stagger him, when the brother stepped in to the 
rescue, and, in a much more gentlemanly manner than I had anticipated, 
addressed me. 

Will you permit me, sir, to repeat the question ; and, as I am the 
brother of this young lady, you will, I trust, allow that I have some right 
to inquire, particularly as 1 am well aware that you are but a recent ac- 
quaintance ; and to me you are a complete stranger.” 

As 1 had expected something of this sort, I was not very much put out 
by the question. 1 replied that I was indebted for the acquaintauceship 
to accident alone. “This lady,'* I observed, “was in pain — nay, 
dangei'* — from which I had the happiness to relieve her. Had her brother 
or friend been at the time paying the attention which from their hands 
she should have received, my interference would not have been called for.” 

“ As her brother, I thank you, sir,” was the reply. “ But you will, I 
am sure, panlon my being so explicit on this subject, as to say that you 
will confer a favour upon the young lady's friends by ceasing your atten- 
tions to her." 

“ Indeed !” J replied, with an air of surprise. “ I crave your pardon 
in return, but must obsenre, that as 1 take it the lady herself is the person 
most interested in* this affair, whilst she honours me with her friendship, 
what her friends woVdd like will to me be a matter of perfect indif- 
ference.” 

“If you have any pretensions to deserve the*title of a man of honour,” 
said the brother, when I had ceased speaking, “ to that honour 1 now 
appeal. My sister, sir, is engaged^ and, in seeking to continue further 
acquaintance with her, you would be iuterfering with family arrangements 
in a manner you little dream of.” 

“ Probably so,” I replied, still determined not to yield an inch ; “ but 
with such family arrangements I have nothing to do. My object is to 
study this lady’s happiness, and, whilst acceptable to her, be assured the 
objection whidi you^or any of her friends* may entertain will not drive 
me from her, or induce me to yield a friei^hip wlueh I so highly 
prise.” • 

For a moment there was a pause; the brother then, with a look of 
severity, tidvanced, and offered his arm to his sister, with an ex- 

pressive look at me^ she accepted; then, turning from the spot in alence, 
the party lefl^ me to chew the cud of sweet and bitter fan^. 

“ Well,**’ I soliloquised, “ our Gretna trip is stqpped m the presmit; 
most iinmistakeably knocked on the head; what is next to he done? Thus 
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mminatiogi I remned my skiflT^ and stretched away ooce mem over the 
calm waters of the lake, whose sweet tranquillity presented a strong con- 
trast to my agitated feelings. 

When f entered the hr^&st-room of the hotel on the following morn- 
ing, not one of the party in whom I was so much interested yres present 
A misgiving came over me; I instituted inquiries; roy worst fears were 
realised : they had gone. * 

** Gone! how and where?” was my exdamation. 

Can’t say where, sir,” replied the waVer, *‘but a postchatse qpd^our ' 
came from AmUeside and took them away early this morning.” 

‘*How early? — at what hour?” I inquired, eagerly. ^ 

«Four o’clock, sir.” 

I resolved on the instant to follow them. * 

In an hour’s time after receiving the information of their sudden de- 
parture I was in AmUeside, waiting the arrival of the Wliitchaven mail, 
on the outside of which I took a place, in pursuit of tny captive Dulcinea. 

Never before^ but now did the scenery of the Lakes spread its witchery 
before me in vain. The By dal Water, Orassmere Lake, Helvellyn, and 
Saddle Back, whose base we skirted — the town of Keswick, and the 
pride of Cumberland, the giant Skiddaw, rearing his towering crest before 
us — Derwentwater, too, and along the shores of Bassenthwaite Lake we 
passed — all oft admired, but now 1 saw them not. Helen alone filled my 
vision; and what are mountains and lakes compared to Nature’s master- 
piece-r woman, lovely woman? 

Towards evening wo arrived at Whitehaven. My inquiries at the 
different places of changing horses on our route bad elicited that I was 
on the right track, as I learned at each place that a chaise and four had 
preclded us. My own calculations on the likelihood of the route they 
would take had also considerably aided me in the pursuit. Whilst at 
Ambleside, waiting the arrival of the mail, and learning that the objects 
of my pursuit had proceeded north, I felt assured that they were not 
bound for Scotland ; and as they had evidentl^^ made a*finul departure 
from the Lakes, I concluded they would make direct for^Whiteliaven, from 
which place a steamer, 1 was aware, would leave tfor Liverpool on the 
following morning. 

On that steamer, the ^Countess of Lonsdale^ the next day found me 
embarked. She had her awnings up, to shelter the passengers from the 
fierce rays of a July sun; a clarionet and violin were discoursing harmony 
as I entered the vessel ; passengers ^ere bidding adieu to their friends on 
the pier; there was much crowding, clamo&r, and confusion ; the guti fired, 
the paddle-wheels began the rotatory, and, rounding the pier-head, the 
Counte$9 made a graceful curtsey as she met the first roll of the sea from 
the Solway. 

The great confusion on board for some little time presented my ap- 
proaching the part of the vessel where I soon discovert my enslaver and 
her friends seated. By them I had been unseen, and, as tlungs settled 
down on deck, I abwjy sauntered *past them. Astonishment was de- 
picted on the countenance of all save my enchantress, who seemed to take 
appearance there as a matter of course. The brotlier bit his lip with 

concealed vexation, the friend’s sister could not restrain a laugh, whilst 
tlie friend, or in otb^ words my rival himself, looked confineon doubly 
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eoDfottOided. I fancied I oonld bear him mutter, “ Why, here*B dat dam 
MonsSeur Tonson come again.’’ 

Close by them I observed a middle-aged lady, belonging to that peon^ 
liar class of bipeds known as old maids. She had evidently, at an cmier 
period of h^ life, been tolerably good-looking, but her mnched, dried-up 
feature^ possessing a settled, vinegar-like sneer, rendered her countenance 
now anything but prepossessing, t 

I soon discovered that the movements of myself and the objects of my 
cfaao..^w^re engrossing her whole^'attentioii. With the quickness oS her sex 
she had evidently discovered there was something in the wind, and was 
determined, if pessible, to find it out. It was sometime ere I had an op- 
portunity of speaking to my fair enslaver, and then we were almost irome- 
mately interrupted* The old maid was Uosely observing us, and Helen 
was far from being at her ease while under the basilisk eye of the vindic- 
tive-looking, animated, mummy-like piece of humanity. After tlie £ur 
Helen had quitted me, every movement which 1 made to rejoin her was 
watched by this she-devil, who, with her sneering look, seemed thoroughly 
to comprehend how matters stood, and, as though in derision, smil^ at 
my attempts to speak to her alone. She was a perfect incubus : were it 
not for her close attention, I felt assured Helen would have rejoined me. 
Irritated by her unfeeling surveillance, I returned her cat-like looks with 
interest. Heaven knows, I never before this time hated anything with a 
petticoat on ; but she became to me like the old mau of the mountain to 
Sinbad ; her very presence was a dead weight upon me, and I began to 
think with what intense satisfaction to myself 1 could strangle or drown her. 
1 was fortunate enough, however, to meet with the idol of my heart once 
again at a different paH of the vessel to where the old she-dragon was 
stationed — a meeting which was not obtained without considerable tact on 
the port of my Helen — and oh ! how delighted I felt that we had out- 
manoeuvred the antiquated and curious old vixen at last. Leaning over the 
bulwarks of the steamer, I was very intently listening to the information 
which my fair companion was about to giv^^me relative to her home, when 
we were both startled by'a loud, sharp, and particularly emphatic ^'A-hem 1” 
close behind us, and fon turning round we found the old vixen, with her 
fiendish smile, and the eyes of a group of passengers fixed upon us. 

Fortunately, almost at the same moment the attention of the gazers 
was diverted by the appearance in the river of an American finer, outward- 
bound, and as she passed close by us in full sail, created a diversion in our 
flkvour, whiclvwe took advantage of, by moving towards another part of 
the vessel. On our way thither, however, my unlucky star being still in 
the ascendant, we were met by my companion’s fair friend, who smilingly 
bowed to me, then whispering to Helen, the latter excused herself for so 
abruptly leaving mo, and they together disappeared below. 

Soon after iVe entered the Mersey, and the passengers became busily 
engaged in preparing to go ashore. The*tide was ou<^ and as the ad- 
mirable arrangements for landing of the present day wm not then in 
existence, we were soon surrounded' by Ix^ts containing ruffianly Irish 
porters and the ragamuffins of every description whose occupation was to 
infest the George’s Pier-head, and complete^ take by stonn eadi arriving 
steamer. The confusion was so great, that! was near losing my portmw- 
teau overbrard, but at last, eventually, with it I got into tea which 
viras to take the mml, naturally conduding teat mb Yteuld fiirst reach tee 
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diore. In this I was, however^ mistaken; the party in whose moyements 
I was 80 much intenestcnl had reached the pier berore m^ and I arrived 
but just in time to see the friend, the brother, and the two ladies take a 
coach at the stand and drive off. Into anotlier I jumped as quick as 
possible. ^ 

Follow that coach,'* said I to the drivm*; ^ follow it wherever it 
goes!" 

“ What, the yaller 'tm, 1265.” 

Ay, ay, be quick !” 

Ail right, sir.” 

The whip descended s>n the flanks of liis horse, andhtway we rattled 
over the stones, as though the Jehu had a case of life and death in hand. 
On we sped — how the stones did rattle, to be sure, b^icath the wheels— 
how the people in the streets did stare. I tliought I was tolerably 
acquainted with the geography of Liveqiool, but tho boi^ndary of my 
knowledge on that head, at tho rate wo were going, was soon passed. 
On, on we went, 1 occasionally looking out of the window to see that the 
** yaller” coach was still before us. 

All was right — the wilderness of houses still continued; patches of 
green and juvenile-looking gardens next revealing themselves, bespeaking 
our approach to the suburbs of the town. Yet on we went, and I began 
to wonder when wc should stop, and whether or not the occupants of the 
yaller" coach had become aware that I was in pursuit behind. They 
probably know that I am in their wake, 1 thought, and the matter has 
resolved itself into an actual chase. 

Follow!" cried I to the driver, excited by tho thought, again 
thrusting my head out of the window, with ray eye on the “ yaller” flyer 
before us. ** Follow long as your horse con crawL”' 

I might have saved myself this energetic address to the whip, for the 
leading coach soon after stopped, and at the same time my vehicle pulled 
up close to the korb-stouc of rather a superior street which wo had en- 
tered. The man had carried qiy instructions out to the Idtter, for ho had 
not drawn the rein until the nose of his Rosina Xte touched the back of 
the “ yaller^' coach. • 

Rather too close, I thought, but out I jumped; the steps of the other 
vehicle were let down, when out came — oh, horror of horrors!— that 
infernal shrivelled piece of anatomy, the old muid of the steamer. I was 
thunderstruck, paralysed — death and the devil! 1 had too clearly followed 
the wrong coach. The animated mmmmy seemed not a little astonished 
at my advent on the spot ; but fit a glande she evidently comprehended 
all; my look of disappointment and surprise; and the she-lynx actually, 
with one of the most fiendish mcicking expressions I ever beheld on the 
human fixmtispiece, laughed in my face. 

Fire and fuxy, how she did laugh ! Not a little enraged; I turned, and 
re-entered the coach. * 

Where shall I drive to?” quotii the man. 

‘‘ Drive to the d— — 1!” I groifled out ** I mean— anywhere— to 
the Stork.” 

It was also too palpable I had been generalled out of my first love; and 
so it proved for 1 never again beheld tne fiEUcinating Helen. 
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Let c;^cs bbj what they like, thii is a good sort of world enough 
after all, when people only know ho^r to eqoy it properly/’ 

Thus thought a young man of about 4ve-and-twenty, seated in the 

bea* inn’s best room at A , «a town in the eastern of Cornwall ; 

and c^tolnly, to judge from appearances, he was exactly the sort of 
person, and pla^ in precisel]^ the sort of circumstances, to warrant 
one’s expecting lum to indulge in such a sentiment. Though not regu- 
larly handsome, he, was a fine, good-looking fellow, with a countenance 
which must prepossess every one in his favour, and of that kind which is 
often far more pleasing than more perfect features. As far as external 
circumstances* were concerned, he was seated in an easy chair, before a 
comfortable fire, with the very best breakfast before him that the White 
Hart could produce; and that is not saying a little. People talk of the 
comfort-causing qualities of a good dinner ; but what is called a good 
dinner, is, after mi, but a heavy, lethargic, dyspeptic, apoplectic sort of 
an affair. You are led on insensibly from soup to fish, from fish to beef, 
mutton, game, tarts, puddings, fruit, and the Lord knows what all, until 
at last all faculty of thinking is destroyed, and you loll back in your 
chair with unbuttoned waistcoat, and go off into a doze or a discussion 
on politics. But a good breakfast is a very different sort of thing. You 
sit down to your coffeCj chicken, ham, tongue, eggfs, toast, mufmis, Ac., 
and after having done perfect justice to each and all of them, you arise 
at last, without a sense of repletion, like a giant refreshed — (by the way, 
if that said giant were not continually getting refreshed, he must have 
been worn down to a dwarf by this time, through constant use) — ^fit for 
anything that may be required of you. 

No wonder, «then, that the gendeman we have mentioned should have 
seemed pretty well consented. But, to sf shrewd observer, there would 
have appear^ to* be^ something more than a good breakfast, or even 
inherent good temper, causing the particularly pleased expression of his 
countenance, os, after finishing his last cup or coffee, he leaned back in 
his chair, with the unread Times in his hand. * 

“ Well, certainly,” said he to himself, “ the old proverb, ‘ True love 
never runs smooth,’ has not hitherto been verified in my case. Every- 
thing, so far, has gone on wells the dear sweet girl herself has been all 
I could wish, and now I require nothing but her aunt’s consent to make 
me the happiest of men. I wbh she would make haste and give it me, 
though ; not that I fear she will be cross ; Emily describes her as kind- 
ness itself, and tells me she is sure she will not thwart her where her 
happiness is concerned. Besides, she can Jiave no possible ulgection to 
me. My family is good — ^my present position in life tolerable— my pros- 
pects excellent— my wpearance, without vanity, not displeasing — to say 
nothing of my love ror Emily, or her affection for me. So what can 
she wish for more ? To be sure, her reception of me, though polite 
enough, was somewhat distant ; and I don’t see why she might not have 
given her (ponsent at once, as well as * take tim^to consider, and let me 
know by mtter/ But old ladies always deem k their bou^en duty to 
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b6' as formal as possible on such occasions. Well, I wish she would 
make haste, that’s all ; and then soon shall I be able to call my sweet 
£mily my own. Dear, dear prl, how I love her ! How I wish—” 

** If you please, sir,” said his ser\*ant, coming into the room, ** here is 
a letter that has just been left for you, sir.” ^ 

Oh, very well, William, give it me. ‘ Charles Gerard, Esq., White 
Hart Hotel.’ From the old lady, no doubt. That will do, William. 
Now, then,” he continued, as tlie scrvant^retired— “ now, then, to 
my fate.” And, breaking the seal, he began to read. 

Apparently, die contents were unexpected, and anydiij|gimt pleasing. 
Suipnse, vexation, grief, and rage, seemed to take p^ession of his 
countenance ; and as he finished the letter, he crushed it in his hand, 
and dashing it on the ground, with something very like an oath, walked 
up and down the room with rapid strides. At length, words interwove 
with sighs (and now and then, we fear, something worse) found out 
their way. 

“ Confusion seize all aunts and cousins to the hundredth degree ! 
Was there ever such a piece of unexpected ill-fortune ? To think that 
this infernal fellow should turn up now, to dash the cup of happiness from 
my grasp, as it was almost touching my lips ! Strange that I should 
never have heard of him before ! But 1 will win her yet, in spite of all. 
What care I for her fortune ? She would be as dear to me without a 
penny as with all the wealth of Golconda. Let her only be faithful to 
me, and she shall still be mine. But is she ? Alas ! even she, whom I 
believed so true — she for whom I would have sacrificed every prospect of 
my life, everything I possess, or ever hope to possess— even she has de« 
serted me, and considers me but as dust in the balance compared with 
the loss of her wealth. But no — I cannot believe it ; one so gentle, 
lovely, and good, never can have played mo false. But 1 will not re- 
main in this state of suspense. 1 will lide out at once, and from her 
own lips know my fate. And yet, I may bo only exposing myself to 
fresh mortification. Besides, of^what use can it be? She has told me 
herself that nothing should ever induce her to marry without the consent 
of her aunt, and that appears, at present, hopeless enough, if I could 
but see her alone now for a few moments, and no one be the wiser ! But 
that is impossible ; and if h call again, everybody will be saying that I 
could not take a first refusal, but was obliged to have a second, couched 
in somewhat stronger terms ; with tbp embellishments, perhaps, that 1 
was shown the door, or even kicked down stairs — someldiiDg*of the sort, 
no doubt. No, that will never do. Suppose 1 send my servant with a 
note, and let him wait about until he can give it her without anybody 
seeing him? The fellow is shrewd enough; but he is so full of his 
cursed self-conceit, and thinks so much of himself and bis oivn interests, 
that he has no time to bestow* a thought on anythifig else. No, 1 am 
afraid to trust him. Whatever shall 1 do, then ? One thing is certain ; 
until 1 hear from her own lips that . she wishes our engagement to be 
over — and of that 1 have no fear — I never uill resign her. But how, then, - 
shall I act? I wish 1 had some oi^ to consult with. If Frank Graj^%.^ 
were only here now, his in^nuity, that has got me out of so many 
scrapes and difficulties at senool and college, perhaps might assist me' 
now. l*ve a great impd’to run up to town and see him. M/\ty not? 
I’ve nothing more to £tain me here — yes, I’ll set off this very evening.” 

VOL. XIX, 2 R 
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And, like a perscm who had finaUj made up hie mind, he rang the 
belL • ^ ^ 

« William,” said he, as his seirant entered, go in the course of m 
morning and pack up a few things for me. I’m going to town thie 

evening, and don’t think it likely I shall return to A , at least, for 

some time; but as I don’t exactly know what my movmnents may be for 
a week or two, I shall leave most^of my luggage here. By«the>*by, 1 
^ don’t suppose 1 shall want yo^; so you may as well staj^ here, too^ until 
I se^*fir.you. Well, sir, what the deuce are you laugmng at?” ^ 

I beg pur4^n, nr— -1 really was not aware that I was doing so.” 

My mistake then, I suppose. Just give mb my hat. • I don’t know 
what to make of that fellow,” he continued to himself, as he walked out. 

1 don’t like his smile.” 

No wonder either that he didn’t. And here we may as well give a 
short description of William’s personal appearance. In figure he was 
somewhat below the ordinary height, and greatly below the ordinary width, 
his back being about as broad as that of a sixpenny fiddle. His feet and 
hands, of which he was especially vain, were small, and his fingers long, 
white, and delicate. Every rule has its exception, and Byron’s theory on 
the subject is no exception to the rule. His forehead was, perhaps, a 
ver^ good one as far as it went ; but, unfortunately, there wasn’t enough 
of it. His face was thin and pale, his eyes small and grey, and his hair 
long, light, and lank. He haa no whiskers, but a strong indication of a 
moustache graced his upper lip, as if the world were not yet quite ripe 
for its appearance ; but it held itself perfectly •ready to come forward on 
any emergency. 

The reader will gather from this that he could not be called particu- 
larly handsome ; but, had he possessed the beauty and proportions of an 
Apollo or an Adonis, all would have been marred by the eternal smile 
that rested upon his features. Smiles may be divided into two genera— 
agreeable and disagreeable ; which may be again subdivided into various 
species, one, of the most intensely unpleasant kind, being that of self- 
conceii^ which seems to say, I dare say, now, you irnnk yourself a 
deuced killing fellow ; but, do as you will, you know you never can hope 
to equal me.” Or, ** My dear sir, it really isn’t worthwhile to argue 
with you, hut you are taking a very superficial view of the case. Never 
mind. When you have seen as much of the world as I have you will 
know better.” Another is the smile of dissimulation, which gives to the 
practised observer the certaiin^ that itg possessor, although speaking foirly 
to his face, is all the time seeking an opportunity to take advantage of 
him. We are thus prolix on the subject, as we wish the reader to 
imagine a smile compounded of these, and when he has realized this to 
his mind, he^ihay form some faint notion of that which sat everlastingly 
on the face of the^ gentleman we are attempting to describe. Add to 
this a mincing gait, like that of a person treading amongst eggs, and a 
speech which, owing to his over-anxieH* to speak correctly (an end, by the 
way, not always attained after all, though it was pretty well on the 
whole), bore a striking family liken^ to the said glut, and you may form 
some idea of Augustus Mortimer, Esq., for such was the name he had 
given to Gerard when he entered his service, diou^ the lattmr, who had 
no fancjjf' for such high-sounding titles, had, greatly to his disgust, always 
called him plain William. As his master want out, his behaviour was, to 
say the least, peculiar. At first he stood opposite the pier-glass ov^ the 
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manielfneoe, aad sppMnd to be jnraetinng bom^ die. Not enoUj 
waetinng, either, bnt rather as it he were admiiiiig liis own grace. 
Lildng meal hats to imaginary ladies ; going through ihe ceremony of 
introducing a supposititious gentleman on his right to a fictitious lady mi 
his left, and so on. Then advancing close to rae glass, he fipent some 
time in examining minutely the physical condition and prospects in life 
of a diminutive pimple by the side m his nose, which formed one of the 
greatest torments of his existence, from the fear lest it might hfeijoa 


ects in life 
one of the 


mbryo wart. He then tried to open his ma8ter*s writinpaMET but, 
Imding it locked, went to the table, and consoled hims^ his disap- 
pointment with a cup oT coffee and a piece of toast, m the breakfast 
things had not yet b^n removed. At last, sinking into the easy chair, 
he began, as his master had done before him, to soliloquise. 

I wonder whatever it can be that has put my masfbr (odious word, 
1 have no patience with it) so much out of the way. 1 really do not 
think I ever saw him so much out of temper before. Upon my honour, 
I never saw such a silly fellow. He has no idea in the world of conceal- 
ing his feeling. Everything shows itself upon his countenance just as 
it occurs to him. Besides, he quite spoils his features by allowing them 
to be twisted and turned by every thought that occurs to his occiput. 
If he only kept them under control he, really would not be such a bad- 
looking fellow. But as it is — bah ! But to be compelled to serve one 
so indnitely inferior to myself — ah, there's the indignity ! To have to 
brush the clothes and to be at the beck and bidding of one trhoin I can- 
not help feeling to be of a baser mould ! But this disgraceful servitude 
shall continue no longer. How fortunate that I shall now have time to 
complete my conquest 1 Let the fates be propitious, and soon shall 
Sally Binks bo Mrs. Augustus Mortimer, and Mr. Augustus Mortimer 
his own master. To be sure, I wish it was a genteeler business than a 
chandler’s ; but of course she cannot imagine that 1 shall attend to the 
shop ; she must do that — she knows more about it than I do. I wonder 
whatever it is, though, that malfes Mr. Gerard gif off to town in such 
haste. 1 thought he was come down to marry an Ijeii^ss. Yet he has 
scarcely arrived before he hurries off again, and in a particularly had 
humour too, to judge from his looks. 1 wish 1 could get a peep at that 
letter he had this morning f I have no doubt that that is at the bottom 
of it all. I dare say he has been behaving in some extraordinary 
way, or the lady has had the good taste to look for sometlyng a little 
more delicate and refined in a husband. If she had but seen me now, 


the thing would not be difficult to account for. Well, it will not do to 
spend all the morning here. I must go and pack up my gentleman’s 
things, and get rid of him as soon as possible.” 

As, pursuant to this intention, he rose to leave tljp room, his eye fell 
upon a piece of paper, the comer of which was just peering out from 
under the tablecloth. He picked it up, and finding that it was the 
letter which Gerard had received that morning, and which ho had, in the 
first impulse of his passion, thrown on the floor, and forgotten to pick m 
again, his habitual smile extended itself for once into on actual chuddi’ 
of delight. But instead of reading it immediately, he replaced it ae he 
had found it — then, walking out to the top of the stairs, he look;^ to sea 
that no one was comiqg, and, on re-entering the room, eorefc^ placed 
the door a little ajar, so that he might hear an approaching footstqp Wfoce 
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he was himself seen. He then went to ihe window, and cast a glance up 
and down the street, to make sure that his master was not letuming; 
and having completed all these arrangements to his satisfaction, he once 
more took up the letter and read it. It ran as foUows : 

St 

« Pencliff; Nov. 5th. 

Sm, — Mj niece and myself heg to return you our united thanks for 

exceedingly flattering proposal ; but I am sorry to be compelled to 
add tlhieithey cannot be, at least for the present, for a moment entej| 
tained. just received a letter &om a place called Cana<S 

(somewhere in America) from Mr. John Prester^ a nephew of mine, and 
cousin of Emily’Sf whom, until now, we had believed to have been 
drowned near there when quite a child, as he was coming to England 
with his parents, aboth of whom, as well as all the rest in the ship, were 
lost. Before this he had always been destined for Emily’s future hus* 
band, and as he has now written to us to announce that he is alive, and 
intends paying us a visit, 1 have no doubt that the former wishes of the 
family will be carried out. 

It may perhaps tend in some measure to console you for your dis- 
appointment, to know that the greater part of her property is, by a 
provision of the will, by which it was left her, forfeit, should she refuse 
ncr cousin's hand. So that, you sec, apart from old intentions and family 
regards, there is a strong reason why he should have the preference. 
At the same time, as we know nothing at all of him, or what his life has 
been from the time he was supposed to have been lost until now, we do 
not pledge ourselves that Emily shall marry him should he prove to be 
very unworthy of her ; so, in that case, should the loss of her thirty 
thousand pounds make no difference to your feelings, you may still have 
a chance. 

“ I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

• Elizabeth Tremayne. 

P.S. Please don> mention this ; we^don’t wish it known yet.” 

“ So,” said Mr. jjilortimer, as, after having read the letter, ho carefully 
refolded, or rather recrumpled it, precisely as it was before, and placed it 
in its former position, partly under the table«-‘* so, this is the cause of 
all Mr. Gerard’s vexation, is it ? and a very sufficient cause too. No 
joke, indeed, to lose thirty thopsand pounds, besides the feeling of 
being cut in that way. And so the girl herself seems to think very 
sensibly. Ha ! ha ! Neither she nor her aunt seems to care much for 
him by comparison. This Prester is a lucky fellow, though ; a hand- 
some fortune and a lovely girl to be had for the asking. Whatever 
could have been his reason for leaving it so long before making his ex- 
istence known ? He might have lost the whole. Stay, he may only 
lately have discovered who he is. Wrecked when quite a cliild— all papers 
and so on lost with him, no doubt — ^perhaps even now he may not know 
the good fortune that awaits him in England ; perhaps he may change 
his mind, and not come at all; periiaps, even, he may be already 
married ; perhaps — eh ! what I — upon my soul it would not be a bad 
idea!” ^nd, as if struck by a sudden bought, he onoe more carefully 
read the letter; then, with a look of intense abet^ctioii, leaned with his 
arm on the manteljnece, and remained for some time in deep thought, 
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broken only by oecasumal mutterii^ such as, ^ Lost when quite a 
child— * Know nothing^ about him* — ^Forfeit iJie mater part of her 
fortune/ ” ke. ** Yes," he said, at last^ as he walked away from die 
mantelpiece, ^^as sure as I am bom, I will do it Why not? Every- 
thing seems to suit exactly. The intelligence that I have so^ortunatdy 
got at they cannot suppose known to any one but Gerard, Prester, and 
themselves. Their never having seed Prester, nor heard anything at all 
of him, makes detection fdmost impoBsib|p. They will not dm to re fuse^ 
and lose the money. Besides, she will he delighted tq find 
p;ood«looking and agreeable. A good story, a few elegant^ctlmpliments 
in my best style— she wiB make comparisons not particuldfly advantageous 
to Mr. G., and will be mine. Some ingenious excuses for getting the 
marriage over at once, and if Mr. Prester comes, he \A11 find himself too 
late to claim the lady. If he should do so, and go to ]a|v for the money, 

I will oppose him; and should 1 even lose, there will be plenty lei^ 
Thirty thousand pounds is only the ^ greater part of it ’ — ten thousand 
besides, at the veiy least, I daresay — more thousands than Sally Binks 
has scores. Sally Binks ! — detestable name ! — and a chandler ! — ^faugh ! 
The only difficulty would be if he should come before the marriage. 
Yes, that would be rather unpleasant — but, nothing risk, nothing win— 
—1 will try it. If he should come, 1 must brazen it out for the time, 
and run at the first opportunity. I shall, at all events, bo no worse off 
than I was in my last ^venture. But 1 will not think of that. None but 
the brave deserve the fair. 1 will do it— upon my honour I will do it.’* 


II. 

It was no wonder that Gerard, having once seen Emily Tremayne, 
should have fallen in love with her, or that, having once loved her, ho 
should think that tiothing but her own wish would induce him to resign 
her. She was indeed a sweet girl. A beautifully^clear anil delicate, yet 
rich, complexion; fair, open forehead: thick dustegng brown hair; 
neck and shoulders white as snow, and exquisitely moulded ; dark blue 
eyes, now soff and gentle, now arch and full of life — all these, with a 
graceful figure, just changing, like an opening bud (we can find a newer, 
but no better simile), from the slender form of the girl to the fuller pro- 
portions of the woman— all these constituted charms which might well 
have captivated a more obdurate ^earf thaii,Char|i6 Gerard’s. 

Left an orphan at on early age, she had been brought up by, and, except 
when at school, had almost constantly resided with, her aunt, Mrs. 
Tremayne, who doted on her, and who, by her excessive care and fond- 
ness for her niece, had been converted, as far as she was concerned, from 
a good-natured, simple-mindgd creature, to an actually scheming, de- 
signing, fid^ty old lady. When Emily was at school, and away from 
her, she comd never rest from the fear that something evil had befalleDi 
or would befal her. Sometimes she would take it into her head that 
Emily was ill (though all the time in excellent health and spirits^ 
notwithstanding the assurance to the contrary of the doctors, woula ini^ 
on taking her away from school — greatly to her own mortification 
diagrin, though she l^ved her aunt too well to show it — ^to consv^Dr. A., 
or j3r. £., to take the benefit of sea-batbing, or somethmg of the kind. 
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Sometimes she would have her home lest she should oatoh the small-pox 
or scarlet fever, which, though no one dse had ever heard of it, she knew 
to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of the school. In fact, her ex- 
cessive care would have been purely ridiculous had not her sincerity and 
the fondnem which formed her motive been so apparent. 

Of late, however, since Emily’s leaving school, she had gradually dis- 
covered how irksome these little fidgets were to ^e olject them, and, 
though they were not the less Jelt, she began to conceal them, and to 
'"W^l^jg^underhand, roundabout schemes, not always, by the way, very 
well mand^ld or very successful, to bring around the thing she wished, 
or to prevent tfii&ue she dreaded. Notwithstandihg all these little annoy- 
ances, the very love that prompted them prevented her thwarting bw 
niece in anything 6n which her heart was really set, and in the matter of 
marriage in particular, as her own experience of the wedded life, long, 
long ago, thouglt short and fleeting, had been bright and happy — the 
recollection of it, through a long vista of years, coming upon her mind 
with a pleasant, yet subdued and holy light, like the glad sunshine 
through the richly-stained windows of some old cathedral. In this 
matter, in particular, she was not likely to thwart her niece, where her 
happiness was concerned. And when, during a visit at the house of a 
mutual friend, Emily had seen Gerard, had heard his vows of affection, 
and given up licr young heart to him, she felt quite sure, and told him 
so, that if he came down and spoke to her aunt, she would consent at 
once to their union. We have seen how he came, and how he pros- 

was tw'O or three evenings after Gerard’s receipt of the letter we 
have mentioned in the last chapter, that Emily and her aunt were 
seated together in one of the most comfortable rooms of their very com- 
fortable house, which was at a short distance from A——, the town we 
have already spoken of. It was a cold, bleak November evening, and as 
the wind sighed and howled amongst the trees outsid^* it made the snug 
parlour, with ils chcer^l Are, soft carpets^ and warm-looking curtains, 
seem a perfect lit^Je paradise ; and Emily would have passed very weU 
for an angel in it, htfd it not been that a certain restlessness and uneasi- 
ness of manner seemed to betoken the presence of human cares and 
troubles. She placed herself at the piano, and tried to sing, but stopped 
abruptly in the midst of a verse. She began to play a lively air. It 
went very well for a few bars, but ^t gradually slower and slower, until 
it sounded much mor%]ike a dirge, aujj, at last, died away altogether. 
She tried to work, but did more mischief in ten minutes than she could 



repair again in an hour. She took up a book, but instead of looking 
into it, her bright eyes, dimmed with tears, peered ^over it into the fire 
beyond. 

My dear aunt,”*8he said, at length, can’t think how very— - 

veiy uneasy this is making me. What can have become of Charles ? 
I do wish you would tell me the very words of your answer to him. 
Yon say you were in every way pleased with him, and I am quite sure 
YOU woula not wish to make me miserable; but why, then, isn’t he come ? 
Do tell me, aunt, what you said.” 

** My dear child,” said the old lady, I have already told you^ that 
in my aupjver to his proposal I consulted only your happiness and wel- 
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^^But what, dieo^ oan have kept him? I am quite aura lie mutt 

heai.” 

No, my dear,”' feplied her aunt, kindly taking her by the hand, ai^ 
messing a kiss upon her forehead. ^ I fear that it is his heart tludr is 
iMi^ not himself. 1 am almost as sorry as you, for 1 had foro^ a better 
opinion of him.*’ ^ 

But why, aunt ?” cried Emily, ifow ffurly frightened. What can 
make you think that ? What can you mean r Quick — tell me.” 

** I will tell you, my darling, but you must compose yourself. 
lect that he may still be true, and if so, he will come yet^g,^’ hot, he is 
unworthy of a thought? Now, pray, my dear girl, berflSm. I cannot 
speak while you are like this.” 

Go on, aunt ; 1 am quite calm.” * 

^ Then sit closer to me, my dear. When Mr. Gerard called on roe 
the other day to propose for your hand, 1 was, as I have told you, much 
pleased with him. His appearance and manner were prepossessing ; and, 
above all, he seemed so sincere in his expressions of love for you, that it 
appeared almost impossible to doubt him. So far, Emily, I felt towards 
him as you yourself did, but with this important difference, that I was 
not in love, and, consequently, was able to recollect that words and 
impearances are often deceptive ; and also to reinembcr that more than 
thirty thousand pounds are not to be hiid every day with a wife, and that 
it was just possible that he was in love with your money and not with 
yourself. S^ as you are aware, I did not accept his proposal at once, but 
told him I would write soon and give him my answer. After he was 
gone, 1 concocted a little plan to test his sincerity. Do you recollect 
your little cousin, John Prester, that was drowned some eighteen yeaiu 
ago?” 

“ Of course not, aunt ; I was but twelve months old when he was 
drowned, and you know 1 never saw him.” 

** Well, you have heard that, had ho lived, be was intended for your 
future husband; and you must know that your^money dras left you on 
condition of YOur’'mariying him, should he claim your^hand?” 

«Yes.” ' • 

** Well, I wrote Gerard, telling him this, and adding that we had had 
a letter from America from your cousin, saying that he was not drowned 
after all, and that he wasa coming to pay us a visit, and that you would 
DO doubt marry him, as, if you did not, you would have to forfeit nearly 
all your property. Now this, l^thidk, wa^ a capital plauy and you see 
how well it has answered. Had it been merely for your sake, without 
regard to money, that he wished to marry you, he would have come out 
as soon as he received the letter, and said so at once, for, to give him 
every chance, I added a line or two, saying that we did not pledge our- 
selves that you should marry^ your cousin. He would haVe told us that 
it was you and not your fortune he wanted ; we should have undeceived 
him, and all would have gone well. But no ; as soon as he had read the 
letter which said that if ho took you it must be without your money, be 
seems to have given up all thought of you. Well, don’t you think a]^p& 
him, he does not deserve it. Don’t grieve, Emily.” ^ ^ 

^ I dd not grieve^ aunt,” said Emily, rising, ^‘except that you abo^ 
ever have written su^ a letter — ^that you should have deaceii^ed to4idl 
an untruth.” 
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Nonsense, child^ you don’t know what you are saying^. Has it not 
succeeded? Has it not proved him to be false and fai^ess ?” 

‘^No, aunt; I am as confident of his faith as of my own. Yon have 
succeeded in nothing but making me appear base and dishonourable.” 

« Well, Emily, I won’t be angry with you. But you will know better 
one day, an^ be thankful to your old aunt for keeping you fimm so much 
misery.” * 

*‘No, aunt,” replied Emily; ^^even if Charles were what you suppose 
’4rk%J^ould never be pleased to think that you had told a falsehoro for 
my saES^^.^ 

Nonsense, t.'tild ; what stuff you talk! Whin you know it was only 
a little innocent trick to prove the truth or falsehood of the man who calb 
himself your lover.* Besides, don’t know that it is altogether so false 
as you imagine. We are not certain that he was drowned. We only 
know that the ship sailed and was never heard of again. But your cousin 
ma^ have been saved; and it is quite possible yet that he may return and 
claim your hand, in which case you must either marry him or forfeit, 
should he insist on it, yonr thirty thousand pounds.” 

I declare,” said Emily, we quite deserve that he should come. 
But don’t let us quarrel, aunt. Forgive me, if 1 have said anything to 
offend you.” 

“Well, my dear, I do, and you will know better one day. But here’s 

John returned from A ,” she continued, as an old servant entered the 

room with a parcel. “ Well, John, have you brought the things from 
Mr. Moslyn’s ?” 

“ las, missus,” said John ; “ here they be in this here parcel, all o’ mun. 
And precious glad 1 be to get home, I can tell ’ee, for ’tis blowing mortal 
could outside.” 

Jolin, by the way, was au odd mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, 
good sense and credulity. Without much wit or humour, he had some- 
times an odd way of expressing himself that made people laugh without 
well knowing >lhy. He had growu grey m his present service, and, like 
most old servants, had acquired a sort of familiar way q£ expressing him- 
self to his mistress thit to strangers would appear very odd and somewhat 
disrespectful. Sometimes, indeed, she lierself would get out of all pa- 
tience with him ; but all herscoldings were receiv/}d with such imperturbable 
and provoking coolness, that she would get last into a towering pas- 
sion; and more than a dozen times John had actually been paid his 
wages and discharged, but gcneraKy appeared again, a few hours after, 
with the tea or supper things, or something of the kind, because “ he 
knowed missus couldn’t get on without ’un.” A statement which, as his 
reappearance was seldom very strongly questioned, there appears no great 
reason to doubt. 

“And,” continued his mistress, “I hope you have brought the ribands 
I told you of?” 

“Here it is,” replied John, “with the rest of the ilungs. I’ve a 
brought some too for Sally Housemaid — she's a going to be married, 
you know. Tell ’ee what it is, missus : that there love is a great miitake 
that fortinate people finds out before marriage, and unrortioate ones 
a’terwards. I haint no patience wi’ mun. Two geese fEmcyiiig their- 
selves dov^. A great goose Sally is for to leave a comfortable place for 
any sich purpose ; but she’s like the rest of mun.” • 
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** Well,’* 88id die old lady, speaking warmly andeamestly^ *^and I would 
fiftytimes rather be a goose, and married to a gaiider I loved, la^gblessed 
litiM eggs, and hatching dear litde ducks of goosechicks for mm, than I 
would he an ostrich or an eagle living alone and desolate. That it,** re- 
collecting herself, and with a glance at Emily, supposing tl|^ gander not 
to be an interested worldly gander that had married roe for my mon^, 
which would be quite a different thing. Did you tell Mrs. Brown to call 
with the fish?” . 

**ls8, missus,” replied John; ^‘Itouldher, but she did^ yppeaiHlo 
take no notice whatsumever of what I was a saying.” 

“ How was that, theR, John ?” 

Lor, missus ! I don’t know — I never ded see sich a set in all my bom 
days as they there fish-women and apple- women be in town. When fust 
I coined into the market, I spoke to Cally Pendray — ^you knows fat Cally 
Pendray, what sells apples and nits ? — ‘ Well, Cally,’ says I, ‘ how be to- 
day ?* ' Ben’t well at all, Mes John,’ says she. — ‘ What's the matter, 
then, Cally,’ says I. < Nasty, godd-for-nothing people abusing of me, 
Mes John,’ says she, — ^saying things about me that I don’t desarve. 
Cost me now a ha’penny more than it ought to in tay — been obliged to 
buy two pennord when I can’t afford no more than dree ha’pord. I ben^t 
strong, and the laystest little thing upsets me. Said 1 was scandalising 
people, they ded— nasty, good-for-nothing hussies ! — me that never scan- 
dalised nobody in my life — I would scorn the haction. Said 1 was swear- 
ing and fighting, too, they ded, when 1 declares to gracious goodness I 
never swore a hoath in my life, and anybody that says I ever ded is a d— d 
liar for her pains. I can’t abear it, Mes John ; I don’t like it at all, say- 
ing things about me that I don’t desarve.* Weil, missus, I seed there 
wasn’t much to be got out of she, so 1 goes over to Mrs. Brown, that you 
tould me to speak to about the fish. ‘ Well, Mrs. Brown,’ says I, ‘ how be 
selling your turbot to-day ?* ‘ Sex a penny^ sir,’ says she. ‘ Nasty stink- 

ing things, going about the town telling everybody thqjt I was drunk ; 
she’d better hould her tongu^ about me, I cai^ tell her, or I’ll put the 
marks of my ten fingers in her face, I knows.’ — ‘ Whai’s the matter, Mrs. 
Brown ?’ says I. ‘ Why, that there Cally Peiidriy, sir,’ says she, ‘ has 
been going all about saying that I was drunk. There isn’t a wus woman 
in the town than she is. •Drunk, sir, — drunk she said I was — me that 
was home very bad in bed wi’ dree doctors a ’tending of me, — and then 
they wasn’t enough, and 1 was obliged to call in a fourth. Yes, indeed, 
sir, I was, and she going about the town 8a3ring I was nothing but drunk 
all the time, — me that never puts a drop of liquor into my mouth from 
one end of the week to the other, — ^not to say, you know, sir, but what I 
likes a glass or two of gin of a could morning. That's neither here nor 
there. Nor would I refuse a nice glass of rum-and- water, Jiot and strong, 
with plenty of sugpr ; that’s yery nice, too, sir, thoitgh I must say I pre- 
fers it neat. That’s the real thing, after all.’ — * Well, Mrs. Brown,’ says 
I, ‘ will you call at our house next Thursday ?’ ‘ Call, sir ? — Yes, m 

called me all the names you can think upon. She’s a nice one, too, for to 
findfault wi’ people, she es. Only last week, sir, she was fighting hereiiiAf 
middle of the street with some go-about woman or other. There's a beatdiy 
fi>r you r Not that I would say a word again fighting as fighting ; that^ 
a thing, you know, fr, that can’t be helMd ; no harm, sir, w%stever, in 
fighting here among ourselves— lAnf# wnat 1 calls respectable— hut to 
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go fighting with a tninp, tiiatis what I finds firalt witiL Bat she’s low, 
fir, — ^low — ^very low/ If you plaise, main/’ said J<An, stopping aln 


fir, — low — ^very low/ it you plaise, mum, said John, stopping ab- 
ruptly short in his story, there’s a — gen’lm’n, 1 s’pose he calls nis^f-^ 
down a waitin’ for to see you.” 

^ A gentl^an waitingto see me?” saidMrs. Tremayne; ^‘why didn’t 
you say so brfore ?” 

^ Why, you know, missus, I couldn’t hinteirupt you in the middle of 
you was saying. But, Loi^l tes no odds for he — he’s nothing at 
aK^ r«oa^Me that with half an eye.” 

<< But ^id you leave him?-^and why didn’t you ask £6r his 
card?” ^ •’ 


" CoDsarning of where I left him, mum, I left him in the lobby ; and 
respecting of his card, I did ask ’un for it, but a said a hadn’t got none 
wi’ ’un. However, he tould me to say that his name was John Poster, 
and that he was just come from Amerikay.” 

Wha — a — t!” screamed the old lady, starting up. John Prester, 
did you say, from America ? My dear/dear Emily, can it be ? Oh dear, 
whatever shall we do ?” 


“ Why, aunt,” said Emily, do you think it possible it can be the 
person wo were speaking of? Did he say anything else, John ?” 

Nothing else, miss,” replied John, who had been opening his eyes 
wide at seeing his mistress so much startled, — nothing else, but that 
missus might perhaps guess who he was.” 

It is he, Emily ; it is he, 1 know it is. I feel as if 1 were going to 
see a ghost ; my thoughts of him lately have been sent as a warning. I 
see it all now. John, give me a glass of wine — ^port wine, John — the 
small decanter on the right hand side. That's it — oh dear, oh dear!” 


THE ELOPEMENT. 

c 
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Oh! is it joy or sorrow, hope or fear. 

Awakes this tremor in my timid breast? 

, I mtut commune in secret. Come not near, 

Aught that my solemn ncusings may molest. 

J3e wedded and unwedded — ecstasy! 

The scroll of Fate is then, at last, revealed, 

Which hid from Love a deeper mystery 
Than ever Sphinx from (Edipus concealed! 

^^Mr dear Emily/ have you seen ihisf[ ezclaiined Miis. Wentwortli 
to her daughter, as she absolutely started with surprise, whilst glancing 
over the Fashionable Intelligence” of a morning paper. But I need 
not ask you,” she continued ; ** for, certainly if you had, you never could 
be preparing the breakfast in such a formal, phkgmatioid mann^.” 

I have not ^et looked over the paper, mamma ; but what does it eon- 
tun to disturb either your equanimi^ or mine ?” 

” Why^ the elopement of Lady Lmdsford.” 

Lady Lindsford eloped? IraposriUe I” 
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BO far from its bein? imposnble^ it appeora a gam jmi aerkwa 
matter of fact But listen imilst 1 read the astounditif annoiuieeiiieiit s 
^ We are exceedingly sony to infbnn our readers of a fmaS’-pai in high 
life, which has plunged several membm of the aristocracy into consider^ 
able distress. The beautiful Lady lindsferd eloped from Bark^laaer 
yesterday evening with a gallant son of Mars, the Honotmmle FrederidB 
Staunton. Wo understand that the distracted husband left town the 
instant after the fatal discovery in purfuit of the fair fugitive, with, to 
doubt, the intention of challenging the base violator of his. domesiSo 
peace.’ There, Emily : a pretty creature she has turned^^srfl^’ 

** How dreadful, mamma ! What must be poor Lord Sindsford’s feelings 
at this moment ? — ^what those of his most infatuated wife c3pe this ? Why, 
she has actually left two children, — one a mere in^nt ; how could she 
ever bring herself to abandon them?” 

“ Oh, lu for that, I do not believe the thought of their utter helpless^ 
ness occasioned her an instant’s hesitation. You may rely on it, Emily, 
that when once a married woman has lent a willing ear to the protesta« 
tions of unhallowed love, the g^atest obstacle is overcome ; the Rubicon 
is passed, and all other considerations sink into insignificance with her ; 
it is truly “le premier pas qui codte;” after she has made that fatal 
advance beyond the pale of rectitude,, she can trample without remorse 
on all other claims of duty, affection, or morality ; nay, like Tullia, drive 
over the mangled corpse of her father, if it impoaed her passage to 
infamy.” 

“ Oh, mamma ! you are judging her too severely. You do not make 
allowan^ for the temptations to which she was exposed,— the im- 
p^unities she resisted, — the angmsh to which she most reluctantly 
yielded, — the threats which, perhaps, intimidated her into compliance.” 

** All romance and rhodomontade, my dear child ; the morbid sym- 
pathy of youth for erring beauty. No, Emily, no ; she encountered none 
of these imaginary struggles. There are no ferocious Tprquins in these 
sober days, ‘ Dieu soit lou6,’ t<T conic sword in hastd to rifle us of our most 
precious chastity ; no Appluses to gain their nefariousMibject by false and 
fraudulent fabrications. An elopement such as hefs is almost a matter- 
of-fact aflFair; and when she crossed the sanctified threshold of her 
husband’s roof, hand-in-hand with lier seducer, she was as most perfectly 
aware at the moment of her guilty flight that she was for ever barring 
its doors against her — for ever bannipg herself with shame and ignominy 
—as well as if a herald had proelaimed it^ aloud in the streets through 
which she sped with such conscious baste. Men, Emily, are easily and 
eflectualiy repulsed by one word of proper reproof ; but, depend upon it, 
that Frederick Staunton sounded the deepest depths of that shallow and 
vain mind ere he ventured to hint at the degrading proposal which has 
met with such signal success^” * 

Well, mamma, I cannot condemn her in so unqualified a manner | 

I fancy there must be some mitigating circumstance to palliate such 
extreme turpitude, could we but know it.” 

That is the charitable construction of youth, and only becoming 'Wnd 
laudable in you ; but 1 fear little would be g^ned in her fevour coiii^ 
we unravel the whole tissue of the dark and tangled intrigue* There if 
no doubt but that j^ord Lindsford is somewhat to blame in 4i>e nnfer^ 
tunate business ; he certainly was too indulgent, too ineautioisi ; he placed 
too implicit a flsiath in the integrity of a very giddy, thoughtleu woman ; 
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and, although I pity him for the sad result of his blind confidence, I cannot 
entirely exonerate him for his credulous reliance." 

<*Alas! mamma, how little that is s^ing for the credit of our sex! 
Is a husband to expect no other reward for confidence and kindness from 
the wife he^so fondly trusts, except ingratitude and infidelity? Are 
women so naturally base and treacherous ? God forbid I- or how should 
I regret being one of such a class !" * 

God forbid ! say I, too. Ha-ppily, the frail creature now under dis- 
cussion fams the rare and melancholy exception to the bright and spot- 
less natureolS%4giman. Still, I must repeat, that some, even well-disposed 
women in man^ respects, are totally and irretrievably ruined by the 
unreserved belief reposed in them — the women who, like Lady Lindsford, 
are educated simply for the eye^ not the heart The gaudy insects 
that expand iheir gorgeous wings only in the summer region of fashion, 
and flutter through the radiant season of youth ; fed on the roses of 
adulation, without being once pierced with the sharp thorns of that 
sterner truth, which, in wounding, also purify the heart they thus so 
sanatively probe. The women who are never taught that pain and sorrow 
may be theirs, — old age and decay mtist be theirs should they survive 
the present fleeting period of unworthy triumph; that, as wives and 
mothers, as friends and neighbours, acts of mutual kindness and love, 
mutual charity and good-will, mutual pity and forbearance, are expected 
from them to alleviate the pains and penalties of mortal existence. The 
women, in fact, who, contemplating their own unequalled beauty, consider 
the charms and graces of person the Alpha and the Omega of human 
creation ; and, to preserve which unimpaired, the whole and sole object 
of a reasonable creature. I thought, at one time, you might have 
become Lady Lindsford, Emily.” 

Me I mamma ! How could you ever imagine so ? Lord Lindsford 
never gave me any real cause to anticipate such an event ; he never com- 
promised himself, I can positively assert ; mamma never said one word to 
lead me to such a conclusion.” ' 

No, no, that I grant ; he said nothing, I admit, to induce you to 
conceive that he loved you ; but what did he not c/o, my poor child, to 
delude you with such a supposition ? But thus men too frequently escape 
the charge of dishonour by a mean subterfuge, and, regardless of the 
affections they have enthraled, the sensibility they wound, take refuge 
under the heartless mockery of never having given utterance to one 
expression which might, even remotely, deceive the foolish girl who 
mistook common politeness for earnest devotion. But he is righteously 
punished for his perfidy ; and may he feel the full force of the retribution 
which has now overtaken him.” 

^*Oh, mamnia! mamma! how can you be so vindictive? Not for 
worlds would I have Him sufier one pang through me ! — not for worlds 
would I be associated in his mind with one painful or reven^fol thought ! 
I never did, indeed 1 never did, believe he meant anything serious in 
those attentions.” 

Come ! come ! Emily, I can pardon you for every attempt to screen 
' ^ i'tan you yet consider faultless ; but I cannot pardon your attempt to 
trin to V on my judgment. This affected ignorance of Lord Lindsrord’s 
^^Why^not deceive me— cannot deceive yourselfl Confess then, 
** Lady that you were most grievously hurt and 'disappointed at his 
union with Blanche St. Aubin? 1 fireely own that I was^ 
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and nothing but the dread of adding to your anguish and mortificatioii 
kept me from openly denouncing him to the world ; but your p^d 
cheek and tearful eye restrained a mother*s just indig^nation« my darling. 
I wonder whether he thinks at this moment what a different wife hie 


might have had in you ?” 

** I trust an idea so offensive to delicacy, so revolting to dll that is pure 
and feminine, has never struck Lord Lindsford in the midst of such dis* 


grace and misery.” 

It has — I am positive it has — and more than once, even in the sLxM 

? ^ce which has elapsed since the discovery of his wrec^.4irf happiness. 

our quieter and ciumei: image would instinctively riee"^ his memory 
in contrast to the turbulent and impetuous creature he was then pursuing, 
striking the bowed-down soul with a stone-like force, *an agonising recou, 
under the humiliating depression of frustrated hopes and blighted expecta- 
tions. Yet should he, after obtaining a divorce, offer you his hand, 1 
diould grieve to see you accept it.” 

How can you allow such improbabilities to gain a moment’s ascen- 
dancy over your really sound mind, mamma? He offer me his hand! 
The mere supposition is too incredible, too monstrous to dwell upon, even 
as an unfounded conjecture. But, were he capable of such an outrage, 
do you think, mamma, that I am so lost to a proper sense of decorum as 


to accept it ?” 

** I fear you might — I greatly fear you might ; that is, if the poor 
deserted children were not considered a decided objection by you.” 

They an objection ! Oh, no ! If any one thing could induce me to 
listen to their wretched father, it would be pity for them.” 

** Ah ! so you think now — so you believe now — and I give you the 
fullest credit for the most disinterested generosity of feeling ; but, Emily, 
you are dazzled by a dangerous and deceptive fallacy — a glittering and 
evanescent enthusiasm. I know human nature better than you, my. 
child. I know that the best heart which ever beat in mortal bosom is, 


after all, selfish and exacting. # 1 know that thos| very cfatldren for whom 
you are now willing to make the most heroic sacrifice^ — were such proofs 
of devotion necessoiy to test your sincerity in theacause of humanity — 
will bo hereafter regarded by you with almost abhorrence — will awaken 
in your now compassions^ heart the most poignant anguish, the most 
intolerable misery — misery of which you can have no conception, until 
you clasp a babe of your own to it. Oh, Emily 1 of all the various 
emotions which thrill to ecstasy the* sentient soul, and fosces on it the 
sublime consciousness of its divmity, not ono is to be compared to the 
exquisite rapture with which a mother strains her own infant to her pal- 
pitating breast — with which she jealously challenges the love and tender- 
ness of all around for it — with which, in holy pride, she craves that of 
the angels of heaven for it! Think, then — ^think what* would be your 
utter agony, wheh you beheld the eye of your husband, of its father, 
wander from its worshipped face to rest more pitifully, more lingeringly, 
on the infants of another — the infants whom you could not, you durst 
not, attempt to rival or supplant — the infants who proffered their cli^S 
to bis everlasting affection m the darkest hour of his demur.”* , 

“ Mother ! I should loathe and detest myself if I could for one instant 
(dierish so unholy, so awful a sentiment against such helplesa innocauta* 
God forbid that I Aould ever be so sorely tried t God of Healen ^bid ! 
for we none of us know our own strength, our own weakneseJ* 
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Chaste Hearen! that dost the chastest lore insidre, 

Temper ttie heart, irhich sudden hope dates, 

And cdm to reason er'ry rash desire. 

As purest gold all dross precipitates! 

Oh, teach me! in life's most relUlgent hour, 

Clouds BtiU may overshade serendst skies; 

That, when such storms kppear, I may hare pow’r 
To face their darkness with unquailing eyes! 

time elajpsed after La^y Lindsford’s flight unmarked by any 
event of pecu}w interest, except that Lord Lindsford had obtained his 
divorce, and had refused two extremely eli^ble offers of marriage, 

which her mother certainly considered rather absurd; but, as she vras an 
only child, and entitled to a large fortune, Mrs. Wentworth did not feel 
that necessity of coercing her inclinations which many a fonder mother 
is driven to who is less independent ; merely observing, that youth and 
beauty did not last for ever, and that every season produced its succession 
of younger loveliness to compete with that already admired and esteemed.” 

Lord Lindsford, since his domestic sorrow, had become a perfect dead 
letter in the annals of fashion, having retired to his country seat in the 
north of England ; communicating with none of his former friends, and 
never being, by any chance, mentioned by them, he was indeed forgotten 
by the world — the world in which he had shone so conspicuously hut a 
snort period previously ! So true it is, however — we may flatter ourselves 
to the contrary — ^that the instant we cease to contribute to the pleasure, 
or promote the advantage of others, we are a blank — a nonentity in 
their estimation. 

Emily, like the rest of his acquaintances, preserved an unbroken silence 
respecting one who evidently did not wish or seek to be remembered; 
preferring to brood over his wrongs in the moodiness of uninterrupted 
solitude, to the sympathy of friendship, or the compassion of pity. 

She was, theroforc, most exceedingly amazed and agitated at receiving 
the following loiter fron^^him, just as she and her mother were preparing 
to pass the winter qp the Continent : 

** Emily, — 1 fed (hat some far more powerful apology is due from 
me for thus presuming to address you, after my past unmanly conduct, 
than I have thought to dictate, or words to exjpress. 1 am utterly 
wretched now — ^havc been too long familiar with misery, to shrink from 
the additional anguish with which your resentment may oppress me. I 
ean but be wretched should you prove inflexible ; but all is not absolute 
despair within my heart ; one spark of the vestal fire of hope yet lingers 
amidst its smouldering ashes, to be rekindled to a radiant gloiy, if you 
will deign to listen patiently to me, to have pity — mercy— on me. Oh, 
Emily ! 1 am bpt too conscious how poor a compliment it is to abjure 

C to take possession of so desecrated a fane as my polluted hearth ; 

1 am too much in earnest to study to disguise b^*flatteiy the naked 
truth — too intent on success, to measure with a critical eye the rugged 
ground over which 1 must speed to reach the goal of my wishes, ere 
another, a more favoured competitor, robs me of the priie fiir which 1 
uow contend as for my very Hfe. 

taiu** Besides, do I not know the adorable simplicity of yonr nature, the 
muouspess of your mind, the placability of your ImarC? Ought I riot 
** laencouraged by the angelic attributes with whiw you are so richly 
% to lay the wounded spirit before you which you alone can heair 
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Do I not know that, guileless ts you are jaandtf you hare still an inex* 
haustihle fund of Christian charity to expend oi\ the ftolts of others ? 
Do I not know that you are midted by contrition— ^that you oan, that 
you tnU pardon and excuse the erring reason, which, blinded by fbUy, 
and mislea by passion, was so insane as to [Hufer the mere meretrieious 
beauty, which daszles the senses only, to the dearer, the thore winning 
graces, which, as soft ns twilight, steal upon the heart ? . 

Emily! — my ever precious Emily!— will jreu become my wife? 
Will you fill the dread vacuum of m/soui? Will you withdraw 
cloud from my sun, the curtain from my mind, and bid light and oheer» 
fulness beam around me once more? Will you refus^nl^upplicationi? 
Will you refuse my prayers? Will you refuse my tears ? Will you rrfuse 
all that I can offer ? Well; be it so. But, Emily-^rny Emily— 1 diort 
you to refuse the more powerful advocates who are now* going to 
call on you, to pause ere you consign me to despair for ever. I have re- 
tained two special pleaders to intercede for me, whose eloquence must 
touch your gentle heart ; for it is tl^ speechless eloquence of helpless^ 
motherless infancy. My babes entreat your tenderness for their mther 
—for themselves. 

What a privilege is yours ! You have only to speak one word, to 
bring joy ana gladness where all is woe and desolation. Never will you 
hav% such on opportunity of showing -iffercy again ! But once is such a 
divine right granted even to the best on earth — but once. Neglect not, 
then, the acceptable time. Speak, Emily, speak, while my heart can 
yet hear you! Speak, while I yet live! Speak, as you hope for salvation 1” 

What a letter to receive finm the man whom she had so long, so 
secretly, so adoringly loved, so unceasingly regretted !—*-from the man 
whom she so deeply, so devoutly compassionated! — from the man for whom 
she had, and must reject all others ! 

It was a terrible trial — a terrible temptation! She recalled all her 
mother’s prophetic words; she recalled the awful pictuj^ she had por- 
trayed of the envy and hatred which was to usigp the pity and commi- 
seration of her heart, when she, too, should be a mpther ; she felt how 
dangerous to happiness was the risk of succeedlhg to such matchless 
beauty and blandishment; she knew her own pitiable distrust of her 
capabilities of fascinating^ she remembered that he who now thrilled her 
heart to its inmost core had deserted her, without remorse, when he could 
not be ignorant of her« feelings towards him ; and, more than all — far 
worse than all, she recollected ^w prone she was to that jealousy which, 
in disparaging self, yet elevated others to on eminence far beyond their 
merits. Oh ! who could convince her that she had nothing more to fear 
from the fatal charms which had so cruelly robbed her of felicity once? 
Oh I who could convince her that their lovely memory did not yet haunt 
the silent avenues of that l^art which was now p^fferea to her humbler 
attractions? Yet,*was beauty all? — was worth, was virtue, love, piety, of 
no account to render affection permanent and pleasing? Might she not 
hope to regra that wandeiisg heart entirely by long and constant oare-^ 
to win those of his forlorn babes, by tender and untiring attention? 
those babes ! truly had he said that they would pleM most strong^ 
for him ! 

She would take time to consider — she must have time to n^ect — die 
would ponder over^he perilous affur alone, ere she breathed a sentence 
of it to her too prejudiced mother; she would commune with her own 
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heart in her own chamber, in the mute and solemn hush of night ; the 
would ask to be diiected; she would prajf to be directed. Her heart did 
not leap up now with the full and hree consent of its first untried giri- 
hood’s faith; for it was heavy in her bosom with (dd disappointment, old 
sconi, old un thought* of and unpitied neglect. 

PerturbedVind agitated from long and anxious reflection — such reflec- 
tion as the most cruel state of doubt and indecision could alone occasion— 
Emily, after retiring for the night, found it in vain to attempt to sleep, 
80^ quitting her restless pillow, hnd flinging a shawl round her, she ap- 
proached the ^dndow, and pressing her hot and throbbing brow against 
the cool and wlKc^me pane of frosted glass, shesuink into a pensive and 
melancholy reverie ; then, raising her tear-swollen eyes to heaven, as if to 
seek encouragement and consolation there, she was struck with the gor- 
geous magniflceiice of the skies, studded as they were with a mighty and 
glittering host of stars. 

Ah 1 Me thought, who should despair, when the very eyes of Providence 
seem to be watching over the su^ering — yea, and the sinful— sons of 
earth? Oh, stars! beautiful, bright, transcendent, immortal stars! she 
apostrophised, can you, indeed, condescend to sur\'ey this city of the 
plague from your sublime and glorious altitude? Can you, in your 
serene benignity, look upon the dark and dismal scenes now defacing and 
deforming the original purity flf creation, without horror, as you j^eejp 
your silent guard over the mid of night? Now, oh stars ! the decrepit 
usurer creeps to his hoarded and useless wealth; while the spendthrift 
hurries to tlic gaming-table, to squander the money just obtained from 
him for the last paternal acre ! Now, the faded beauty &es to her cordials 
and roniaiicc, for the dangerous stimulant, delusive flattery, is no longer 
bestowed upon her by a neglectful world; and the blooming one hastens 
to the heat and crowd, which all too shortly will render her spring love- 
liness of the wintry and oblivious past also! But now', in this solemn 
pause between light and darkness, this holy hush, this warning silence — 
more pregnant Svith instruction than all t|ie eloquence of ancient lore — 
who amongst us, yet wakeful and vigilant, yet active in the pursuit of 
life and its startling vicissitudes, feels and acknowledges the awful lesson 
of this schooling c^m? Who amongst us bestows one serious thought on 
the important end for whfeh he was really fonqpd out of the dust of the 
eaith — in w'hich he is still fain, alas! to grovel? 

Here am 1, oh stars I speculating with a perplexity, alike wearisome to 
mind and body, on the uncertain chavices of terreftrial happiness or misery 
yet in stoie for me; as if the lease of m^ mortal existence was to last to 
.eternity, instead of expiring in a mere point of time ! 

But not alone, oh ye gentle and blessed stars ! are ye compelled to 
shudder over human weakness and depravity. Not alone is the black- 
lettered volume^of criqie now laid open for your perusal. No ; registered 
in the pages of this eventful hour, are glonflus traits df o&f-world inno- 
cence, primeval virtue, God-inspired charity, humility, faith, hope, and 
love, shining above the ruin and decay of vice and abomination ! And, 
oh ve dear and lambent stars ! another record shall be added for your 
kindred and beneficent contemplation — the soul-strengthening resolution 
which I now take to endeavour, with all my might, to comfort and con- 
sole the afflicted and the bereaved, the sad and the desolate^ Watch 
over me, tfien, watdi over that I neither fail not falter in my good 
and upright puipose ! 
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THE CONFEDERATES s OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 

PARMA. 

AN niSTOmCAL ROHANCE. 

Chapter J^XVIII. 

One of the best modes, perhaps, of coii^lling a powerful grief withia^ 
our owu bosoms, is the task, so often imposed upon us, of assuaging that 
of others. When all was over, and Margaret and her motj^sr were left 
to tlie undisturbed flow^of their sorrow, the latter gtve way to its 
course with a violence that served, in some degree, to counteract that of 
her daughter; it called forth all her powers of soothing.* 

But, in spite of the sanguineness natural to her and temperament 
and the chimerical hopes with which her mother fmally suffered herself 
to be lulled into something like composure, a feeling of wretchedness 
and desolation crept over the hearts of both, as night closed in upon 
them in their unaccustomed state of bereavement. 

When Paul hod forsaken his place in the domestic circle, the vacuum 
had been deeply felt, even by those who had long wished his deportOre ; 
but now the cnief of the family was toni.from it* it seemed as if home 
were home no longer. Chievoso, and even the very menials, desisted 
from intruding either their presence or their condolence on the misery 
of that evening. 

The stars brightened, and then faded away from tho heavens, and 
night gave way to the first paly light of dawn, before Margaret dared 
beseech her mother to betake herself to repose; but wearied out at 
last by the very vehemence of her grief, she was obliged to comply 
with her desire, &id, leaning on her daughter’s arm, she left the room. 

With intuitive delicacy Margaret conducted her to the little chamber 
that had been exclusively her own since childhood, and, havipg placed her 
on her couch and seen her eyes close, she watched by her until weariness, 
in spite of all resistance, overpowered in turn the youthfpl watcher. 

To those who grieve, bleep, like ail else in this vfbrld, bears another 
aspect than to the happy, and tears trembled on the lashes of Margaret 
even in her short and trouUed slumbers, whilst the oblivion of her mother . 
was the leaden one produced by extreme exhaustion, which is rather a 
respite than a refreshment 

But with tho glad summer sun l|0amTng in their faces, it ivaft impossible 
not to feel a greater disposition to hope than during the chilly stillness of 
night ; for, although the w’eary heart may quarrel with its splendour, it 
cannot help feeling some of its beneficial effects. So it was with Mary, 
always peculiarly alive to cxtenial impressions, and Margaret perceived 
witli pleasure that her fir«t thoughts on the moritiw of* the eventful 
day, turned rather to schemes for t^ deliverance of her husband than to 
r^inings at his loss. She began to consider his absence but as a passing 
affliction ; and her view of the case was shared by Margaret, but theif ^ 
hopes were based on very different foufidations. ^ 
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urged, and coinciding with the opinions of the two firiends she most 
Tahicd on earth, her uncle and Father Eustace, had reviTed, in full &roe, 
her suspicions of Chievosa; and whereas her mother regarded him as 
their oiily, or at least most efficient, Mend, and fancied that through him 
all her brightest irisions for her daughter might yet be realised, Margaret, 
unable to find any satisfactoiy clue to his conduct, looked upon him with 
a distrust almost amounting to drapd, and determined to use the greatest 
caution, henceforth, in ail her dealings with him, 

^ On entering the sitting-rcfom to seek some trifle required by her 
mother, she started, involuntarily, on seeing the object of her long and 
anxious meAltnt?ons of the night, as if he hacl,been the last person she 
expected to meet ; and though she had prepared herself for this interview, 
pre-arranged every word she would say, every answer he was likely to make, 
she felt herself trembling and disconcerted in his presence, as though 
there were none on earth to interfere between her and his authority. 

Chievosa marked her agitation, and thence inferred, what, indeed, he 
had not for an instant doubted, that filial obedience, and the distress of 
the moment, would achieve his triumph. 

He advanced towards her with an air of tender familiarity and 
sympathising condolence, showing how secure he now felt of having 
reached his aim ; nor could he so entirely repress a smile of exultation as 
to conceal it entirely from Margaret. He succeeded, however, in re- 
pressing all evidence of this feeling, both in liis looks and the intonation 
of his voice, when he addressed her. 

** Now, Margaret, that a father’s blessing rests upon us, and makes our 
union os much a matter of duty as of feeling, 1 may, indeed, greet you 
again os mine. And as mine, Margaret, let me encouragfe you to look 
forward to the future with hope and pride ; for both feelings, believe me, 
will be amply justified in the future.” • 

^^Let us not anticipate so rashly the future,” said Margaret, who 
during this short exordiuni had regained sometUng of her usual com- 
posure. I Hhink it but fair to let y^u know that nothing on earth 
but my father’s situation could have induced me to favour your pre- 
tensions to my hhnd.” 

**This is not a flattering declaration, 1 must confess,” said Lopez, 
proudly drawing up liis handsome person. But, once possessed of that 
firir hand, it sh^l be my care to warm your virgin heart, which yet lies 
cold and pure as mountain snow ; for w W says my favourite poet ” 

Tliis is»no time for talking poetry,” said Sargaret ; wo have more 
weighty mattera for thought in this hefor of trial. You have ever found 
me frank, perhaps more so than you could wish. Be assured I shall be at 
all times true to my word. Hear me, then, coolly ; no vehemence can 
alter the decision 1 have formed, and am about to communicate to you, 
and strife cau but ,^inbitter our spirits. So long as my &ther is a pri- 
soner, no inducement shall prevail upon me to become your wife !” 

Margaret had foreseen the shock which this communication would pro- 
duce upon Chievosa, and nerved herself to support it. 

Disappoint me ! — ^baulk me — and her father at my men^ ! Is the 
girl mad!” said the Spaniard, laughing in veiy scorn and bitterness. 

Or do you mean to repeat to me that you value a little paltiy romance, 
yovLT one day’s dream of a young stranger lad of whom you know nothing, 
above ybur Other’s safety— per^ps his life ?” « 
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I do not know to what yon would allude,'* rc»lted Haigaret^ crim- 
soning to her veiy temples ; ^ but I will try to make my meaning clear 
to you,** 

Shall I expound muke?” said Chievosa, in the smothered tones of 
violent rage wmch he kept subdued only by means of the most energetie 
effort of volition. ** Pray let me do that, and allow me to pdint out to 
you, at the same time, the result of your childish and most uufilial 
stubbornness.” 

It is needless!** answered Margaret, wKose spirit rose with the opposi-' 
tion it encountered. Had your profesrions of affection twwrds any of 
us been sincere, of course there had been no necessify Ssr 'a bribe to in- 
duce you to perform an act of justice and gratitude, as well as friendship 
— ^for my father has been very kind to you, Lopez.** * 

Cruel girl ! you uould have me saciidoe my life to save your parent^ 
and would not, even then, perhaps, shed a tear on my grave. You would 
have a poor fisherman, tossM on the wild waves of a stormy sea, renounce 
the pearl above all price for which he had braved their fury, yield it to 
another, and perish in tlie foaming element Oh, Margaret ! flower of 
beauty, fairest pearl of the ocean — even as tliat glorious knight——*' 

“ Nay,” interrupted Margaret, you liave so often used, or misused, 
these poetical allusions to my name, that you should, by this time, be 
convinced of their iusufficieticy. 1 must repeat wliat 1 have so often 
said — ^pray let us talk prose, that we may understand each other. 1 am 
none of the Moorish, or the heathenish damsels to whom you so frequently 
compare me, thank God ! but a simple Chribtian maiden of Antwerp, a 
burgher's daughter, speaking — so far as I know and think — to a Spanish 
clerk, and not to a knight (ff Queen Isabel’s court So let us put aside 
all chivalric romance, and speak as beseems our stations. I have a bar- 
gain to propose — will you listen to my conditions ?” 

The swarthy lineaments of the youth had deepened into a richer 
colour under the maiden's repioof; it settled into one rc^d spot on his 
lofty brow, and there was an eiyiression of unutterable fufy in his dark 
eyes as they flashed on her. He replied, however, with Spanish courtesy, 

“ I am the slave of your will.” t 

Then,” said Margaret, this is my firm determination. No 
threats — no flattery — no personal fears or sufferings — shall ever in- ^ 
duce me to marry you, except upon one condition. I will act fairly 
you, rest assured of that. Ungenerous — ^unfeeling as I consider 
your wishes under the drcumstances* in which we stand, • I will not 
disappoint them, nor refuse to ^acknowledge your claims upon my 
gratitude, if you but effect my father’s esca{>e to England, and enable 
my mother to join him in tuat country. When once I am assured 
thiat you have accomplished this, my hand — my fortune shall be at your 
disposal. Firm as I now am towards you, so will I^then be towardis all 
those who may seek* to interftre with your claims. When my parents 
embark for England I will not accompany them, but remain here, in this 
house, a hostage in your hands. I have not the unfilial disposition in my. 
heart with which you have reproached me ; but I will take no step in 
vam. Speak not,” she oontinnad, hurriedly, perceiving Chievosa’s aop;er 
about to explode — speak not, I entreat you ; 1 wiU listen to xkothu^ 
that would but exasperate us both. If you really love me, SHidy it u 
not so difficult to wmame.” ^ 

2b2 
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Having spoken these words, Margaret hastily passed from Chievosa 
into her mother’s apartment, astonished at her own boldness in having 
supported the conversation in a tone much more lofty than she had pre- 
judged advisable. She had, however, succeeded in speaking her mind 
without injury to herself — a circumstance which ^ve her courage to 
attempt a ^milar manoeuvre in another, and less tivmg quarter. 

It was by means of persuasion* and entreaty tnat she determined to 
break her resolution to ner mother. She found her task here fully os 
^fficult as she had feared it il^ould be. The conviction of Mistress van 
Meeren was&m — that a strict compliance with the parting wishes of her 
husband was the first of duties. From this idea, for some time, she was 
not to be shaken ; but she was, finally, won over by her daughter’s soli- 
citations and representations, not to ugre matters to extremities at present, 
and to leave space for Chievosa's fears and wishes to work their utmost. 
Her mother, in the moan time, strove to obtain her promise to renounce, 
for ever, the spiritual guidance of Father Eustace, and the temporal aid 
of her uncle Paul ; but finding that her insistance on this point would 
merely odd the curse of domestic discussions to their other sorrows, she 
contented herself with keeping her daughter under the strictest sur- 
veillance, not allowing her, under any pretence whatever, to stir from 
home. 

Their few remaining servants, alarmed at what had befallen their 
master, deserted the house on the following morning; and no one re- 
mained but the aged nurse, whose fidelity was such that she would have 
followed her young mistress even to the gates of the Inquisition, if not 
actually within its walls. 

Visitors and friends had long since been repulsed by Cornelius, or 
dispersed by the events of the times; and Mary and her daughter would 
have been left to an unbroken solitude but for Lopez, who was as calm 
ill a])pcaraiice as though Margaret’s distant manners, and her steady de- 
termination, were but airy obstacles to his wishes — the caprices and fan- 
tasies of a ydiiijg girl, and were to be trpated accordingly. 

lie chose to take tnis view of the matter wdiilst talking over the cir- 
cumstance with Mistress van Meeren ; but he owned himself bound in 
gallantry to obey his fair inamorata os much as iu him lay, and he assured 
her that, in the mean time, he would be active in furthering her hus- 
* band’s liberation. Mary, when the first burst of her sorrow was over, 
looked forward to that liberation with a sanguine confidence which Mar- 
garet could.no more share than her blind trust in Chievosa. Neither 
was she deceived by Lopez’s suavity dnd apparent calmness, but intui- 
tively felt that the 8[)irit of defiance with which they had parted but a 
short time before— as she then thought for ever — was yet alive in the 
bosoms of both. She considered him in no other light, despite appear- 
ances and ptobabiUties, but that of a secret foe who was seeking, for 
some inexplicable cause, to wrong her friedfis and herself under the mask 
of friendship. 

Nor was this feeling in any way lessened by her not being able to 
define or account for it ; but, like all instinctive impulses, it was not to 
be driven away by any course of reasoning. She secretly purposed to 
avail herself of the first moment of liberty at her command to seek the 
advice of Father Eustace, or the protection of her uncle Paul ; hut should 
both, bf any unforeseen accident, fail her, she determined rather to avail 
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herself of the sagacity of the undecided and timorous Van Diest, or 
throw herself upon the kindness of Ray, oi' any acauaintanoe of former 
days, however slight, than trust her father's fate, and her own, implicitly 
to one whom she so much doubted. 

Tlius passed a few days, sadly enough for poor Margaret. ^ Her fears 
for her father had been much increased, by discovering that a Bible had 
disappeared, in which Paul had imprudently written his brother's name on 
presenting it to him. That those who Jiad so unceramoniously ran- 
sacked the house had removed this volume she could scarcely entertain a 
doubt ; and so formidably an accessory might prove a veiy important 
witness against him. ^ 

No account penetrated into their interior of the great and general 
sympathy which their misfortune had excited in the neighbourhood, nor 
could Margaret obtain the slightest news of her poor father, nor induce 
Chievosa to betray his place of confinement. Still she did not despond. 
Next to the consolation w'hich her piety afforded her, she derived the 
greatest comfort from occuimtion, rightly judging that by giving way to 
grief she would only unfit herself for tne many trials that might yet be 
in store for her, and which she was resolved to meet with that firmness 
which at times alone can turn aside the arrow of misfortune. 

The long absences of Chievosa were rather a relief than matter for 
regret ; nor did she shrink from the many hours of solitude imposed upon 
her by her mother, when absent at her devotion^ duties, or on any little 
calling of her own. 

One fine afternoon, being thus left to herself, with stnet injunctions 
not to leave the house, Margaret sat near the open window at her 
favourite occupation. She was illumining a very fine herbary presented 
to her, not many months previously, by WilHani Kay for that purpose; 
but her wandering tliouglits remained not truer to the coloured page 
than they had before to the sedative spinning-wheel. The figure re- 
posing meditatively under a pear-tree, on wdiich she had a|j*eady lavished 
a sky-blue robe trimmed with ^blcs, was forgottwi, and the tiny brush 
was permitted to remain inactive; whilst, with a list1ess»hand, she turned 
page after page, writhout remarking the now simpll, but then highly- 
esteemed, domestic or medical plants which she had ingeniously, tifough 
rather fantastically, coloured. ^ • 

She turned again to the title-page, on the blank leaf opposite to 
which was a wreath of Marguerittes ejequisitoly painted by William Kay 
himself, within whiclji were written simply. the words — “To her;” re- 
minding her vividly of the charm of their past intimacy. From tifiis 
remembrance she was hurried to many another, until, shading her brow 
with her hand, she fell into so deep a meditation that she did not notice 
the return of her mother, who stood for some time near ,hcr, scanning 
her countenance najrowly. • * 

The anxious observation of the mother detected the traces that fre- 
quent tears had left on her child’s weary eyelids, the pallor of her cheek, 
and suddenly bethinking herself that the close confinement to which she - 
had of late condemned her, might have a bad influence upon her health,,^ 
if too obstinately adhered to, she said: 

“ I think, Margaret, a little air will do you no harm, and it might be 
a comfort to visit a^hurcb. Promise me only, my child, that jfou will 
not go to St. MichaeFs, and I will allow you to absent yoursdf for a 
couple of hours. I need not conceal from you that I have been informed 
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r r unde is not yet returned, so that all endeavours to see him would 
fruitless. Go, Greta; do nothing that could incense Lopes were be 
to hear of it, for I have my reasons to believe be keeps a watchful eye 
upon our movements.” 

Margaret, on hearing these words, experienced a reprieve, such as a 
bird may be supposed to feel when first restored to liberty. She lost no 
time in throwing on her faUle^ ahd, burying her face as deeply as was 
practicable within its ample hood, she hurried over the Meerbruyge. 
Had not her mother so peremptorily interdicted St. Michael’s, donbUess 
she would ha^e fiown thither. Her uncle’s house, too, was forlndden 
ground, and sheVos undecided whither to direct her steps. 

The lierbaiy on which she had so lately been employed suggested, 
however, a thougfit to which she resolved to yield. 

When entreated by his niece to tK)int out some means of personal 
communication, Paul had named to her a very fine garden, the property 
of a friend, immediately outside the Kaiserpoort, on the rood to Borger- 
hout, ns a place where they might occasionally meet, without fear of 
being either disturbed or watched by invidious persons. The gardesier, 
a strict though not an open Protestant, he mentioned as one whom she 
might entrust with any message for him. The stolen interviews of the 
uncle and niece had been but few. weightier matters having almost ex- 
clusively claimed Paul’s time ; and Margaret thought herself scarcely 
justified in seeking thi^ecret intercourse without the approbation of her 
parents. Messages, until now, Margaret had none to send; and thus 
this neutral ground had been seldom visited by her. She now bethought 
herself of it and its trusty keeper. 

Hastening down the Kipdorp street, she had well-nigh reached the 
Kaiserpoort^ when her progi’ess was interrupted by a crowd of people 
rushing down a neighbouring thoroughfare, and nearly overwhelming 
her. Slie prudently ascended the stone steps of a house near which she 
stood, afibrding a comparatively safe position, whence she saw above 
the heads of tiie peoph* a long file of cav&liers gaily attired, evidently, by 
the direction the prowd had taken, making towards the gates. 

Anxiety pressed Doo strongly on her mind to admit of indulging, as 
she #ould have done a short time previously, in any childish curiosity ; 
impatience, indeed, was the feeling uppernlost in her breast at this 
untimely interruption. 

As she gazed abstractedly on^the cavalcade, she became suddenly 
aware, to het no small surprise, tliat sbe was cour^usly g^reeted by one 
of the horsemen. The first look she cast in his direction sufficed to 


reveal to her, under the jewelled barret placed gleefully on his youthful 
head, the well-remembered features of the mysterious youth who had, in 
a single visit, ^worked an effect on her imagination tliat years of intimacy 
with Chievosa had failed to produce. ^ 

The recollection of all she had then thought, and the rude insinuations 
of Lopez with reference to that visit, caus^ in the artless maiden an 
embarrassment she could not altogether conceal ; her cheeks were suffused 
with blushes as she acknowledged the greeting, and her eyes involuntarily 
followed the young stranger. He was not alone, for the eavaliers row 
two abreast, and die dashing youth at Ins nde, as he turned round in his 
•addle to gaie at Margaret, exhibited an air of such reckless libertinism 
that she unconsciously drew the hood of her faiUe more cl<»ely round her 
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ing back at the same time with a careless gesture to the plaM where she 
stood ; but sheialso observed, with a feeling of gratided piidi^ that the 
youth reddened under his friend s remark ; the next minute both were 
lost within the shadow of the gate. 

No sooner had the crowd cleared the thoroughfare than Mamret left 
her place of security, passed the Kaiserpoort^ and walRed rapidly 
onwards, notwithstanaing the straggHhg groups that yet lingered on the 
road, without interruption ; but just as reached the garden door— 
where her summons for admission were not very promptly attended to— 
she again became alarmed by the returning multitmle, suou^g Vive lee 
GueuxT' with an enthiAiasni that almost stunned here The gardener, 
however, opened the wicket in time to preserve her from accident ; and 
having first carefully turned the key, and replaced the bdlts, heedless of her 
friendly salutations, he rushed up the steps of a small pavilion built upon 
the wall, whence he gazed with intense interest on the busy scene below. 

Margaret was fain to follow his example, when she, too, turned her 
looks towards the road, and observed the gentlemen she had seen issuing 
the town, drawn up in array, awaiting the approach of another 
party slowly advancing along the road. 

These cavaliers were even more richly attired than the former, the 
greater part wearing the half-armour then in use, the plates of steel 
shining in glittering contrast to the rich stufis upon which they rested. 
Wlien this party came within a fair distance of the other, they made a 
halt; those of which Arkel made part saluting the new comers a 
general discharge of pistols, a compliment which was acknowledged in a 
similar manner by the others. To Margaret’s inexperience this proceed- 
ing appeared an unequivocal token of a combat about to commence, and 
her terror was extreme ; but the gardener reassured her by the ioteili- 
geijce that this threatening demonstration was merely a greeting between 
Count Brederode, the chief of the Gueux, and the I’rince of Orange, who 
had an'ivcd from Brussels with various intern tions, as somo said, for his 
real object was not yet publicl)* known. ^ 

After another salute the prince and the count aovuuc^d to the front, and 
embraced with formal courtesy, when the two partiet# mingled together in 
friendly groups; the two principal personages being iiiimodiately opposite 
the spot where Margaret stood, she commanded an adiuiiable view of both^ 
these remarkable men. The pale, peaked countenance of Brederode, 
bore in its changeful expression, and varying tints, the impress of violent 
passions of an ardent temperament, forming a striking contrast to the 
calm, impassible countenance of (3raugc, that spoke no more tlie thoughts, 
or the feelings, of the man, tliau does a still sea of the wrecks, or the 
treasures, it contains beneath its surface. ' Margaret knew neither but 
name ; yet she instinctively felt, when gazing on the prince, that mixed 
feeling of respect and interest which the most casual viei^ of his person 
never failed to insjnre. 

Whilst these distinguished personages were exchanging compliments, 
the people shouted vociferously ** Vive ies Gueaxl” The prince waved ^ 
his Lmd impatiently several times, as if desirous of silencing these ia- 
aeasing clamours ; but this p^esture being interpreted the crowd as ad^ 
encouragement, the cry, Vive les Gueux!" rent the air with redoubled 
violence, when, turning towards the mob with a frowning brow, Orange 
shook his mailed hsAd, and exclaiiq§d in loud, imperative tone^^ 

** Villains I you shall repent this.*’ 
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These words, accompanied by an action which made them inteUimble 
even to those who were too distant to catch their sodM, caused Sbose 
immediately around him to recoil in dismay and astonishment. Their 
hereditary viscount, the Prince of Orange, was particularly dear to the 
inhabitants of Antweip, his high and gentle qualities having won for him 
that joyfiif homage whioli feodaJw exacted, but did not always obtain, 
from that liberty-loving people. Throughout all the difficulties <of those 
times, their reliance and hope rested upon him; his present sevmty, 
therefore, filled them, for the most part, with consternation, and for the 
moment completely cooled their araour; still there were some who, 
being more disIVant, had the hardihood to continue their vociferous 
acclamations. 

The prince shook his head angrily, And, placing himself once more at 
the head of his band, rode hastily through the gate, whibt Brederode 
and his troops followed in a more tranquil order. 

Then,’* said Margaret, turning to the gardener, who had unbonneted 
to the prince, as if his very life depended on the humility of his saluta- 
tion, the Prince of Orange is not friendly to the Gueux. He is afaiait 
to punish them, it would seem, although the Count of Brederode advanced 
to meet him, as if he had made sure of an ally.” 

Despite of her retired habits and education, the young girl was gra- 
dually begiiiiilug to feel interested in the political struggle that must 
involve so much of her own happiness. Van Diest had, in a few words, 
taught her to consider Brederode as the sworn defender of the victims of 
religious persecution ; and the young stranger, whose frank, bold manner 
so occupied her fancy, was enlisted among his followei’s. These consi- 
derations caused her to listen with eager curiosity to the gardener’s 
reply- 

“ They say he is a friend to our oppressed Church,” answered the man ; 

though, maybe, he has been sent here by the duchess to keep the town 
quiet, which ^the presence of that fiery Count Henry is like enough to 
disturb.” i 

** How can ho,be a friend of the Protestants if he comes on an errand 
of the regent ?” inefuired Margaret. 

“ He will prove the better friend,” answered the old man, gravely, 
“ that he does nothing hastily, or rashly. Thd' prince is a wise and a true 
man. But, my young mistress, you are doubtless here to inquire about 
YOur uncle, worthy Master Paul. ^He left word with me, when I last saw 
him, that h^ should be absent for a whole fortnight — ^perhaps a great deal 
longer — but that if, in the mean time, you willed venr much to hear of 
him, by applying to the foreman of his fabric you might obtain informa- 
tion of his movements. However, 1 can tell you,” continued the old 
man, with a significant look and smile, ** we know pretty well what he is 
about, for all he nfay think it a secret. , He has Jbeen despatched by 
Count Brederode to the Lord of Thoulousc at Breda, hnd to some maN 
contents or other at Bats le Due, He will be taking a regular survey of 
the districts up there. So now, my good young mistress, you know more 
than you thought of learning here.” 

Most assuredly,** answered Margaret, vrith a sigh, as she thought 
how Paul’s present agitated career was likely to end. ** But does Master 
Kay now occasionally spend an evening hour in this garden, as was his 
wont r % ^ 

Sometimes he does; less often than formerly. He now almost 
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dirays comes alone. Maybe he Aill come and take a puff of imh air. If 
YOU desirous of sedng him, you had better wait half an hour or so. 
%be afternoon is ftne. Come, Mistress Margaret-— come and see how my 
flowers bloom.*’ 

Margaret assenting, he led the way towards the broad aiyA well-shaded 
terraces, whiph — ^for the garden was large, and scarce inferior in beauty 
to that of the apothecary CondeHbierg, at Borgerhout, at -that nme so 
celebrated — extended parallel with the l>a8tionB, and so near them, that 
firom the avenue communication might almost be held with those walking 
on the walls. With vgry few exceptions, all the fruit-trees now known 
were successfully cultivated by the old man. * 

Vegetables, too, though not, perhaps, in so mat i^undaiice, or in such 
mneral use, were,not wanting ; but though the parterres boasted a suf- 
ficiency of roses, and other indigenous plants, to make them sweet and 
smiling, mauy a lovely flower that flourishes in our gardens was then 
unknown. Of the larger trees there were plenty ; nor did the eye that 
rested on the rich foliage of the beech, the chestnut, and the odorous 
flower of the majestic lime, feel the want of the sad cypress, the dark 
myrtle, or the dull green of the olive, whose sober tints contrast ameably 
with deeper skies and more glowing suns, but impart gloom to the grey 
tones of a northern clime. 

Margaret having duly admired the old man's salad, a plant at that 
time rare, and much esteemed,* which, he said, he had been informed by 
Italians themselves far exceeded that so fondly cherished in Italy ; his 
Persian peach-trees, whose delicious fruit, he owned, lost much of its 
delicate flavour from being exposed to the deteriorating effects of a damp 
climate, and as many beds of asparagus, cucumbers, lettuce, melons, and 
cabbage, os any good housewife of these days might wish to behold ; and 
having bestowed her meed of approbation on every improvement and 
new importation which had lately embellished or enriched the garden, 
and with untiring patience viewed the but too nuineroys and complete 
collections of medical planA. the produce otf far-distant lands, and 
explained to the inquiring gardener their healing properties, her patience 
was fairly exhausted, and, turning away from her aged companion, she 
ascended one of the terraces. Thoroughly fatigued, she sat down in a 
small, stiff arbour, shaped into a room, apertures in the verdure serving 
as door and windows, commanding a vista formed of a covered alley, at 
whose extremity bubbled a small 5|oorish fountain, adding by its gentle 
murmur to the refreshing and soothing influence of this qhiet spot. 

Released the restraint imposed upon her by the presence of her 
garrulous companion, Margaret gave way to a pleasing sensation of 
repose ; and as she beheld, from her cool shelter, the glorious sunset, mel- 
lowed through the trees, she gradually yielded herself qp to the lulling, 
dreamy reverie belonging to the place and hour. * 

But this oblhrious mo^ was not of long duration. Her thoughts were 
but too speedily recalled to the sad reality of her father’s position, even 
by the very loveliness of that balmy evening. Did its light penetrate 
unto him, and give him hope— one cheering thought? Or was he noL 
perhaps, plunge in some deep, dark dungeon, where neither the sound 
of the vesper-bell, nor the radiance of the eveninip^ sun, told him of tune’s 
progress ? What might not be the misery to which he was eximsed— -he, 
mured to ease ana luxury ? Her fears took even a darker hue. She 
mailed to miod the many tragimd events that bad distracted her narive 
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A CAVEAT TO ELDERLT OENTLEMEIT OF 1851. 

Paht I. 

John Buobley, £^q*, of Prospect Villo^ Isliogton^ was'about as true 
a personification of the ancient nomenclature of Honest John,” as we 
can chaUenge our readers to produce thsoiigfhout those blessed and happy 
realms ruled over by our gracious Queen Victoria. From small to mat, 
John had always preserved an unblemished chiiracter for hofmty. From 
the first onset in life, £ a grocer's apprentice, up t^ his squireacy, b^y 
courtesy, os the retired tea merchant, Hiigsley’s word was as good as his 
bond; and now, at fifty -six yeara of age, as he sat in his easy chair, 
with his slippers on his feet and his spectacles on his nose, and sipped his 
glass of grog, and s[)elt over the Tvhps^ few men wore less afflicted with 
the turmoils and anxieties of this world than our worthy friend. His 
capital was snugly invested on a sale mortgage; his comfortable ivy- 
covered cottage was well furnished; he liad two faithful old servants, 
who administered to all his whims and wants, and as good a cellar of 
old port wine os ever a Briton wishes to possess. 

Bugsley was a bachelor of course,, and, moreover, a sedentary one 
too ; not given to travelling or visiting about, or the other cosmopolitan 
amusements, but lived contented with those little pleasures within hia 
reach and a limited pull on his purse. A basin of turtle soup at Birch’s, 
a visit to the Chinese Junk, and a sight of the Hippopotamus at the 
Zoological Gardens, being the height of all his extravagances. And 
thus John went poring over the Times^ and as he sneered at the impu- 
dence of Pope None, and stared at the accounts of the Glass House, his 
eye rested upon a whole column of “Cheap Trips" to Paris, Mobcow; 
Geneva, and Rome; to the Lakes, Killamoy, the Trossacks, and Ben 
Nevis; — in short, to almost, if not every known clime^or land in the 
civilised hemispheres ; and thbn his mind cahio $o a dead pause, until he 
stared at the burning coals as they fell into fantastic shapes, and, he 
almost fancied that he traced in tlieir tortivo forbis a resemblance, in 
some, to his own face at fourteen years of age, and, in others, that of 
the jolly rotundity of hiA present lot. The comparison was, indeed, poiit 
beli^, — ay, almost su^rnaturai ; so John went on staring, and start- 
ing, and thinking, untik at last, one train of thoughts trod on the heels 
of another so fast, and hurried them on, only to meet a Uke fate them- 
selves from others, as another set rushed in and usur^d their places 
until they were all forced to settle down into their original cliannel— 
“ Cheap Trips.” 

“I will travel!” exclmmed John, aloud. ‘‘Humph! Go and see a 
bit of the world. , But whciye shall I go to? Hbniph I There ia tte 
rub I Paris ?-Jl9No. They liave a disrelish to washing there, and will 
have a change of dynasty in three days, and, in all probability, even 
during my stay, another revolution — another blowing up of bouses and 
massacre of people. A change of a republic for an empire. Very plef^ 
sant. Petersburgh? — No, thank you. An emperor, and an uk^ ara 
a visit to Siberia for thinlmg your mind is your own, and nothing but 
tallow and caviare to /eie upoa. No, thank you ag^in. Besides, there 
is a sea voyage between Folkstone and Boidogne; and I don’t Know the 
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liogo;— call their fathers pears, and their mothers mares. Shocking 1 

And they would dieat mo right and left ; and, besides No ! I will 

go to the Lakes — ^the Lakes of Cumberland. By-the-by, did not those 
very lakes inspire some great character with poetry, eh? Vide Walter 
Scott. No ! ^ne was a Scotchman. Byron, eh ? He was a — a — — 

What countiyman was Byron ? A— a — a Well, he was a— a — roue^ 

at all events. But this was a fellow more sublime, and not quite so 
infidel as my lord. Well, I wiUi go first day to Manchester, second to 
Kendal, third, et cetera. So I wilL” 

<*So I will” — short as is the sentence — settled the matter in Bur- 
ley’s case. He iifimediately invested three^and-sixpence upon a guide- 
book, which gave him as much information respecting the Lakes as a 
Greek lexicon woula have done ; and then, with the assistance of his old 
servant Betty, laid in a stock of clothes to rival even those of either Sir 
John Franklin’s, on his voyage to the Polar regions, or Captain Gordon 
Cumming’s, about to lion hunt. By an incessant application of twenty- 
four hours he overcame the dark passages and intricacies of ‘‘Brad- 
shaw’s Guide,” and discovered a train left the Euston station for Man- 
chester at 9.15 A.M. But, to make “ assurance doubly sure,” he walked 
down to Eustoii-squarc and interrogated two or three intelligent porters, 
who all gave contradictory evidence, and, moreover, swore most emphati- 
cally to their assertions ; and he then questioned u Caledonian police- 
man, who, with a strong Scotch accent, said he thought “By Dunbar-r-r 
the shortest way.” So Bugsley returned as confused and bewildered as 
he left Prospect Villa. 

On the Ist d^ of May old Tommy was despatched with Bugsley’s 
luggage to the Euston Terminus, while the worthy merchant himself 
intended to confine his cares to his Nicol’s paletot and Scotch plaid, and 
himself to the inside of an omnibus, and accordingly hailed the “ Tally- 
ho !” omnibus m route for King’s Cross, which met the “ True Blue” for 
Euston -square. , As soon as ever he entered the “ True Blue” he cast 
his eyes around him, aird with a natural ‘intellect, according to Buffoii 
peculiar only to tha genus of man, Bugsley perceived his fellow-travellers 
to be only two — one*’ of cither sex. The female was certainly very 
pretty, quietly dressed, with her hair neatly brought to her cheeks under 
a pink bonnet, and a sliade of melancholy tinging her regular features, 
and in her arms she nursed a young baby, upon which she appeared to 
bestow unusual motherly affection. ^The other person was of the mascu- 
line sex; dres^d fpry showily and gaudily in very bright colours, and a 
great deal of jewellery, and with a nonchalant slang air, and long black 
ringlets, and a beautiful pair of whiskers meeting underneath the chin, 
curled and greosod to perfection, and an overpowering odour of stale 
tobacco-smoke. , A general silence pervaded the inside of the omnibus ; 
neither of the party fipoke until they hod n^sed abojit half-way down 
the New-road. * 

“ Oh, tliero is my mother !” exclaimed the female. “ Might I trouble 
you, sir, for one instant ?” as she deposited the baby on Bugsley’s knees, 
and jumped out of the omnibus, paid her fare, and disappeared down one 
of the bye-streets. 

“ Rignt, Jeny !” exclaimed the cad ; and the vehicle moved on. 

“Hollqii! hoUoa! holloa!” screamed Bugsley, as he found the coach 
in motion, and himself the temporaiy possessor of k fine baby, which 
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turned its little blue eyes upon him as if innocently beseeching his pro- 
tection — “ she's left her baby — her baby. Guard I guard 1 stop, stop ! — 
a-^babyr 

Babbies in arms not char^able, sir. Go on, Bill. It is only the 
old buffer inside a-nursing of his babby,*' said the cad to the coachman ; 
and then entered into a warm argument with a gentleman on the roof as 
to the merits and powers of the Tipton Slasher. 

‘‘ baby, forsooth ? My baby ! oh, you ugly, horrid brute ! born 
in iniquity and vice.” • 

“ Not yours, sir ?'* inquired the other passenger, who had remained 
a mute spectator of thca scene. “That lady not your^wife ?’* 

" No, sir,*' thundered Bugsley. “ I am unmarried, sir — a bachelor, 
sir." t 

“An amour, perchance, sir?*’ said the other, winking, and humming 
the air of the “ Derby Gallop.” 

“ No, sir ; never saw tlie good-for-nothing hussy before. The im- 
pudent baggage! I will send the little brute to the workhouse, and 
have the police after the vicious w'oman, or my name is not John 
Bugsley.” 

“ The world is censorious, Mr. Bugsley,” said tho other. 

“ What do you mean, sir ?” roared John. 

“Simply this, sir. Old gentlemen who have got into tho sear and 
yellow object to children, ci-devant mammas, police-courts, and orders 
from magistrates. All unpleasant affairs. Old gentleman, having got into 
a scrape, don’t know how to get out of it. Fears public opinion — maiden 
sisters — moral friends. Naughty girl suggests a scene in an omnibus ; 
old gentleman agrees ; makes a virtue of necessity ; adopts his own 
child ; gets credit for a great and philanthropic action, instead of tho 
winks and jeers of his fnends, or the finger of scorn of the world. Twig, 
eh, sir?” 

“ You are a very saucy fellow, sir,” replied Bugsley, in a rage, and 
with a feeling of conscientioug innocence. • 

“ Your personal abuse, sir, will not prevent niy giving evidence before 
a police magistrate. Witness is one of a party of in an omnibus — 
old gentleman — young lady. They exchange glances of Jove and amuse- 
ment, and playfully treai^ on one another’s fi'et 

“ It is a falsehood, sir ; I never did,” roared Bugsley. 

“ Your language is not even parliamentary, sir. However, rest assured 
it will not deter me from the duty Lowe my country. Np, sir. I give 
cndence to the best of ray judgment. Lady elope^ut of the 'buss ; 
leaves her baby with the old gentleman, who receives the same, nurses 
it as if it were his own son, and tells witness a coek-and-a-bull story about 
g^oss imposition, unparalleled effrontery, &c. Magistrates, incredulous 
clerks, and reporters joke ; and dish up tho whole f^r the morrow’s Daily 
News. Old gentleman reads it ; maiden sisters read it ; moral friends 
read it. A pretty kettle of fish !” 

^ What can I do with the little brute ? It wants feeding,” said Bugsley, 
in despair. “ Oh ! why did I not take a cab ?” 

“ Can you run, sir ?’’ said the other. ^ 

“ A"o, sir ! why should I run ? John Bull never runs, sir ; why should 
John Bugsley ?” 

“ Because the eipdence is all agmnst you, sir. You coufess to witness 
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that the child was bom * in iniquity and vice.* How do you know that» 
fir, without you had a prevkmf knowledge of the infanrs parentage- 
how do you Know it may not be a young prince royal or a sucking duk% 
fir?" 

“ Because, at this tender age, they don’t generally travel by omnibum 
alone. But rvhat am 1 to do ? 1 will give you the word of a British 
merchant I never saw mother or child in my life before.” 

“Bun, sir; run.” 

Where ? How ? When ? • And my boots pinch me, too.” 

“ Now listen, sir ; I will be your saviour ; listen. Stop the ’buss, pay 
a shilling — sixpencf for each ; bolt down the nex^ alley, and wait for me. 
Never mind tight boots. And if you don’t wait, sir, I will track you — 
dog you, sir; collar •you, sir; and expose you, sir.” 

“ But the baby ?” 

“ Oh, give mo the baby. Chucky ! chuc^y ! chucky !— titsey bouskey ! 
deary! — good little thing! Now — now, sir! bolt quick, and pay the 
shilling, and wait, at your peril,” said the gentleman of the black 
whiskers and tobacco odour, os Bugsley delivered up the child and 
hurried frem the vehicle. 

As “honest John” made a quick exit, a broad-brimmed hatted 
Quaker, with a sanctimonious look aud an anguishing mien, got into 
the omnibus. 

“ Excuse me, Friend Obadiah, for an instant,” said the gentleman of 
whiskers, laying the baby on the Quaker’s lap. “ My friend has forgot 
my book of notes, my bills, and my money ! In a moment I will be 
bock, sir.” With which words ho left the coach as quickly as Bugsley, 
and followed him as fast as he could. 

“ Bone a thing for you Bug, I—” said the gentleman of whiskers, 
as lie joined Bugsley lialf-way down the bye-street. 

“ Bugsley, if you please, sir — John Bugsley, late of the finn of 
Cawdor and Bugsley, tea-dealers, &c-, St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 

“ Well, Mr. John Bugsley, I have donf a thing for you tliis day I 
would not have done for my own brother — no, nor my rather either — 
Jove ! if 1 would. W^ll, whore are we for ?” 

“ I am oil my rood to the Euston station, and had trusted to have 
been at Manchester to-night.” ^ 

* “ Wonderful coincidence ! My own route exactly. We will go to- 
gether— coupe — express train— everything — all right.” 

It is not aji ejmress train. It ia the * 9.15 Mixed,’ as they call it,” 
said Bugsley, widl^e surly air of a beaiT poked up with a pole. 

“ All right ; we will go together. Now then, Cabby,” said the un- 
known, hailing a Hansom. Fare to Euston station ? All right — I will 
stand cab.” 

Whiskers having pipd the cabman one shilling and dismissed him, on 
Ids arrival at the station door made the wonderful discevery he had only 
a thirty-pound note, which might have struck the initiated as being very 
like a Bank of Elegance one ; not so, however, Bugsley, who was very 
unsophisticated and quite in the black-whiskered geni’s power. 

“ray, Bug, will you?” 

“ Bu^ey, sir, I tell you,” said the gentleman addressed, with a deep 
frewn. 

“ Wellf Mr. John Bugsley, pay my fore, will you ?t and we will settle 
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when at Manchester. By-the-by, how remiss. My card, sift if you 
please — *’ Captain Montague de Howard,’ your most humUe^ obedieiit 
servant to command, sir.” 

Bugsley paid both the fares in a nervous state of excitement ; nay, be 
would have wiHlngly paid double the amount if required, and there m 
even some doubts that he would have been willing to hav^ accepted or 
drawn a bill of exchange for the man, could be but have rid himself of 
his persecuting acquaintance ; but ^fontague stuck to him tighter than 
ever the Old Sian did to Siubad the Saik>r ; he seemed his evu genius-*- 
a plague not to be shaken off. Why had he not resisted the tempta- 
tion ? Why did he listen to his platisiblc, honeyed words, when he nad 
done no wrong?” were the questions Bugsley asked li& conscience. 

“ Porter — my servant come ?” said De Howard. , 

“ Don't know your sen’ant,” replied No. 14. 

^‘Smait lad — blue livery ^velvet coUar— leathers and top-boots 
cockade in hat.” ^ 

“ No, sir.” 

Confound his impudence !*’ exclaimed Captaiii de Howard. Always 
the way with servants. Canuot stand com. Tell him, porter, he is to 
come on by the next train ; and — confound him ! --and to pay his own 
fare, and givo you haif-a-crown for tlie information. What is to be 
done, Bug?” 

“ Bugsley, sir, I tell you again. He may turn up yet” 

“ So he may,” replied De Howard, witn a sneer. If he don’t, I 
will stop his fare out of his wages. Ah ! faitliful old servant !— yours, 

1 presume, sir? Rcspcctable-looking person — verd^antique — quite,” 
^eing old Tommy in gi'eou livery, as he was busying himself about 
Bugsley ’s luggage. 

Thomas,” said Bunloy, with a deep sigh, things all right?” 

« Lost anything, sir?” inquired Tommy. 

“ No, Thomas — no.” 

Things are all right, sir; portmanteau, writing-dcik, and brown 
carpet-bag, in the van,” repliedTold Tommy ; andvthen addud, in an under 
tone, Master is not all right— some’ut up.” ^ • 

Perchance in our daily journeys through life a lietter companion than 
Captain Montague de Howard could not have been found to dispel the 
wearying tedium of a railVay journey. According to his own accounti 
he had been everywhere, seen everything, knew every one, and done 
everything. Ho had entered the kiijg’s service and been^ quartered in 
India, and then volunteered to the Buboa Foncibles, asid was present at 
the action of Ilcrnani ; then returned, took half-pay, sold ou^ and had 
now serious intentions of accepting a cavalry command at Hoktein. 

Gad ! sir, every piece of my fortune had its reverse, and all tlirough 
my deuced affection for the ladies,” coutinued Howard. When I was 
quartered at Kelat^a Begum.took a great fancy to die. One evening we 
got up a quiet rubber of whist in her ladyship’s bungalow ; there was 
myself, and Count Vinderscratch, and the Bajah of l^ndawal. The 
Begum mid myself were partners — we were winning everything. The 
Rajah had staked a few thousand live Hindoos against one ot my psurtnerV 
best Cashmere shawls. We had the game in our hands, when the mgum> 
daughter entered onr tent I had never seen her before. Ye powers I 
what an ecstasy of Jove ran through my every vein. I was en^jpaoed-— 
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dumbfounded — beside myself. I trumped my partner’s best card — ^1 trod 
on tbe Rajah’s gouty foot. A mutual shriek of horror aroused me from 
my rapture, to find ise bad lost the game, my Begum her shawl and 
the chance of the Hindoos, and myself all hopes of her empire and 
affections; and, worse than all — ^the cause — my divinity gone* Next 
morning I received my conge from the old lady’s hum —hum — hum- 
well, never mind — her secretary, and he enclosed with it a copy of her 
latest will and pleasure — the decapitation of her angelic daughter’s head, 
and the acceptation of the Rmall’s hand in marriage. 1 was afterwards 
obliged to shoot Count Vinderscratch for hb facetious version of the 
tale, and his lively^pleasantrics at my expense, gjyen at a Nabob’s ball- 
supper. In Spain, too, my susceptibility got the better of my herobm. 
Queen Isabella evitiaed a great partiality for me. She privately observed 
most favourably, to one of her maids of honour, upon the symmetry of 
iny figm'e, and enlarged greatly upon mg engaging features ; and it 
cannot be a question that I should have at the present time a Don 
of her kingdom, and if pot commander- in-ehief of her armies, at least 
one of its greatest generals, but for my deuced stupidity and my blind 
devotion to the sex. A fair Donna mesmerised my fluttering heart by 
her dark Oriental eye —entranced rny affections. Scandal flew like wild- 
fire. Proof was wanting to permit a duel with tbe Donna’s husband. 
However, the worthy getitleman engaged a brace of assassins to stiletto 
my back on a certain evening. I received secret information and fled 
the ciountry. Again, and now this is the best story of all, I—” 

‘‘Tickets, gents, please 1” inteiTupted the guard. 

“ Play cards — ^lansquenet, brag, ecart6 ?” said De Howard, pfoduciiig 
a bandana handkerchief, with a racc*horse stamped thereon, and la}ing 
it across his knees, and then proceeding to deal forth a very greasy pack 
of cards, wiiicli he had just pnxluccd from hb hat. 

“ No, never,” replied Bugsley, with a growl and a cough. “ Once 
played a game of ‘ beg-o’- my -neighbour* with my cousin Jane, who was 
setting her caput me, but I did not shine at the game — 1 could not learn 
my pips.” * 

“ W he-eu — whd'-ey ! Oh, you Don Giovanni !” exclaimed De Howard, 
with a long whistle. “ You rake, you lover and gambler, in one !” 

Finding, liowever, tbe worthy tea-merchant was not to be lured into a 
^amc of cards, Captain Montague de Howard continued to tickle his 
appetite with nice sops of scandal and calumny of our aristocracy and men 
on town, carqfiilly treasured up week by week from the pages of the 
SaHristj or else culled from the gossip oF servants at the alehouses, until 
they airived at Manchester. 

“Oh! Imperial Hotel, of course! By-the-by, just pay the cab, will 
you ? I owe you something already, you renieinber. Settle at dinner-time 
—short accounts nial^ long friends. Fine city this. Gad ! when I was 
(|uartered here, deuced fine girl fell in love«with me-ir deuced rich — un- 
limited ready money and cotton. No g^. Papa objected — mamma despised 
ancient family and moustaebios. Girl would not elope. Self thrown over. 
Moustachios and all. Of course you will go and see P ^r’s factory?” 

“ But I must have an order,” said Bugsley. “ Must I not ?” 

“ Oh ! note of introduction from me quite sufiicient. Jolly fellow, 

P- r. Old friend — ^good feeds— rare champagne — ^turtle and whitebait 

— delicio '18 claret— dog cook." 
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A few minutes’ walk and our {rieiidfy pur— if we can uae sudi a 

r idox to them— were seated in the coffee-room of the hotdy Captain 
Howard discussinff a tumbler of sherfy-eoUer through a straw while 
dictating a note fat Mr. Bugaley to indite to Mr. P— -r, in his name^ 
u^og he could not write it» as ne had hurt his wrist (The first part of 
his assertion a fact, the latter fisbulous and superfluous.) * 

Now let me see what you have written,” smd De Howard, glaneinff 
over the note. Excellent ! * Your disinterested attention and proverUid 
hospitality while I was quartered in this* town.* Bravo ! Soft sawder-— 
a famous rounded sentence. I say, what time are we to dine to-day?— 
half-past six shaip, eh^ Waiter! dinner for twol^a bit of fish, a 
cutlet a la something, house joint, sweets and an omelet to follow, at six 
o’clock to a moment.” * 

“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter. ** Wine, sir ?” 

*‘Eh?— eh?” said Bugsleys^witli the growl of an irritable bear, as he 
was excessively annoyed at the expensive dinner already ordered. ** I 
never drink your foreign stuff. No trash or champagne for me.” 

‘‘My friend does not partake of champagne, and Moselle will be 
equally objectionable to him, waiter,” smd De Howard. “ What do you 
dnnk, my dear sir ?” 

“Eh? eh? What? eh? 1 think a — a— bottle of water will do 
for me.” 

“ My friend requests a bottle of iced water ” 

“ I did not say iced. Charge for that, next,” Bugsley added, in an 
^nder tone. 

“ Well, waiter, water for my friend ; claret for myself, or a jug of 
Badminton. Claret, soda-water, pounded sugar and ice. Six sharp.” 

As six o’clock chimed forth to the people of Manchester, Bugsley was 
seated in the coffee-room of the hotel in no very pleasant or enviable 
mood. He was excessively hungry; he tvas still fretting over the events 
of the morning; he almost fancied himself a father in spite of himself; 
and, to crown all, Mr. P i^had professed his ^entire ignorance or for- 

getfulness of such an acquaintance as C^tain Monfague de Howard. 

“ He certainly might have known him. There were a good many offi- 
cers stationed in the town during a year. Was be in the caviury or 
the infantxy ? True, mor^ know Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows them 
and, not to do an uncivil thing, begpd Mr. Bugsley to walk over his 

works. “Although,” Mr, P r added, “if 1 have shown him such 

civili^, and he does profess such gratitude and friendship, I think it 
would only have been common {eliteness to»have called on me in person, 
for even it not out of compliment to myself, at least to you, his friend, 
by a personal introduction.” 

The quarters and half-hours chimed loudly, and echoed through the 
coffee-room. Seven struck. Half-past sounded* • 

“ Waiter ! that gentleman* come yet?” inquired Bugsley, quite faint 
from fastmg. 

“ Your mend, sir? Left three houii ago. Electric telegraph message 
recalled him to London. Very sorry, sir, he was not able to stay. Left^ 
you his cold claret-cup, and hoped you would drink hb health.” 

“ Bring it, then, atid dinner, directly, waiter,” exclaimed Bugsley, in 
the most joyous tones. A fortunate circumstance had thus rid kim of 
Us cnive ; he felt t^e air thinner, his spirits to rise in prroortion^iad Us 
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Bonom and ill-haraoiir to fij apooo to the y/mda, while Bogakj once 
Mio w«8 hkBidf tgam. 

At nine o’dodr &e wwthy gendemaa iwlled for a pair of sKppen and 
0 glass of biandj-aiid-water, and made himself up ecmifortaUy in the 
aim-ehair fer a good read attfaat dav’s Timu. 

*^Beg pardbn, sb. Master wished me to hand ^-ou your httleaoeount^ 
Ohfiged to be particular now-a-days# sir, especially wnh strange gentle* 
men of limited logga^” mid the waiter, most dmrentially. 

**Eb, sir? *What do you mean? You don’t expect a private iniU- 
ridual to trarel as an Eastern Sultan or a Nepaulese ambassador, do 
you ?” s 

** No, sir; but a brown paper parcel is rather small, too,” observed the 
waiter, insinuantly. * 

Eh, wliat is this ?” inquired Bugsley, not listening to him, and 
glancing over the bill. Claret, twelve smllings ; soda, a shilling ; ice 
and sugar, sixpence. Why, 1 thought you said Captain de Howara left 
orders for me to drink this ?” 

“ The gentleman did so, tir ; but W also left injunctions you were to 
pay for it, sir. Best claret twelve shillings a bottle.” 

“ Well, he is an impudent fellow, and you and your master a couple of 
— -of— well, light me a bed-candle; show me the way to my room. 
Plolloa! this is not mine — not my room,” exclaimed Bugsley, as he was 
shown into a room with a brown paper parcel laying on the bed. “ Where 
is my luggage — a writing-desk and {K>rtmanteau ?” 

^^This is all you had, sir,” said the boots, holding up the parcel# 
Your friend Mr. Bugsley had a writing-box and portinantqau, but he 
went by the 10.5 train.” 

** My ftiend Mr. Bugsley? I am Mr. Bugsley.” 

No, sir; you are Captain Montague dc Howard,” said the boots. 

The deuce I am. Will yod inform roe, then, if I am in an hotel 
or a lunatic asylum ? Are you the hoots or a keeper ? Answer me 
truly.” , , 

** The game is stfde ; ve veren’t bom yesterday, old boy. These mouoh- 
ing tricks von’t do. However, here is Mr. Valker ; 1 don’t doubt he vill 
put you up to vere you are, and vere yer dinner and fine claret is,” said 
the boots, as he slniffled out of the room at the approach of the landlord. 

Bugsley entered into a lengthened statement with Mr. Walker ; he 
protested and vowed his innocence ; he repudiated his acquaintance or 
eonnexion with the individual ,wh(r had levanted with his goods and 
money ; he spoke to his own respectability as one of the hu^t teamen 
in the city of London ; and ended by stating he was a victim to cir- 
cumstances and a miserable fatalist, torn and shipwrecked by on adverse 
destiny, ^^unshunnable as death.” Mr. Walker was increduloas, dis- 
believing, unde^ivabfe, and greaf in the conceit of bis own perception. 

^ Let us examine the paper naroel; it ma^ lead to sume clue, or throw 
some light on the subject,” saia Mr. Walker, and accordingly o^ed it ; 
bat it contained nothi^ besides a# old toothbrush or so, whidh nad been 
used in dying whiskers ; a fidse pair of moustachios, three sfairt-ooilani 
and a ** didc^ shirt-firont, except a few old play and hand-bills. 

The (Kduee had better be i^e acquamted with tiie cas^” said Mr. 

Walker. « E3eotrio telegraph 

^ Ohi don’t ! Do anything ^th me yon like. 
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Phoe me m the jSUokj^ pdt me with rotte em ; 
room without a me; cut off all my remainiognttr; JtiMiJMi 
me into a cold bath ) do a&ydung with me,^ in ihorti but don’t wL m 
poliee,” ttid Bugiiey> in anaioua ton^ as vimns of the baby said tlie 
Quaker flitted across his brain. I will write to London ; I wiU have IpK^ 
mittances down here by the day afiter to-morrow, on my btmour— on ihB 
honour of a British merchant — I will. Trust me, try me ; do^ kind 
Mr. Walker stared, coughed, and hawed. BUdijing confimion finds 
but riddling shrift,” we all know, but tifen this was an enigma as inexpli- 
cable as ai^of those of the monster sphinx, and would certainly require 
a modem (Edipus to diirine its solution, llere was ssrespoctahle miadle- 
aged gentleman, witibi candour and honesty delineated in every feature of 
his face, positively asserting ho liad been robbed of* valuables to a consi- 
derable amount, in a most impudent and barefaced maimer, by a casual 
acquaintance whom he had picked up by chance in a railway carriage, 
whom previously be had never seen or heard of, and yet so endued was 
he with the milk of human kindness^ that he would not seek the invincible 
power of the law, with her satellites of detectives — officers and flashes of 
lightning — to bring tlie criminal to retributive justice. Mr. Walker 
argued within himself wisely, as becometh a groat landlord and citizen 
the world If he now handed Bugsley over to tlie polioe, peradventure 
he might prove innocent, and then, as a host, he would lose both caste and 
custom, and the keep of the tea-dealer for tlie next three days ; whereas, 
^as he to wait until the promised remittances arrived, be would have 
Rredit for temperance and mercy, four days' bed and lioard, and perchance 
a good customer for tlie future. He accordingly granted the specified 
time, taking care, however, a waiter or a boots should always follow in 
Bugsley’s woke, to prevent an escape. This was mortifying and galling 
to a degree to an enlightened British subject — to a free and independent 
elector of the city of London, an alderiflan, and a reformer. It was an 
indignity to the cause of freedom, aud a subverBioii of th<^ rights of man. 
And was this our vaiidy boasttf'd land of liberty?^ Pshaw. The espionage, 
however, continued for about four days, w hen the rem^tonces arrived from 
town. Mr. Walker was profuse in his apologies ; anli Moses and Company 
supplied Bugsley, in five minutes’ notice, with a new stock of reody-madie 
linen and reach-me-dow« clotliing, ground out of the flesh and blood of 
distressed needlewomen ; and accordingly ho started in the morning for 
ihe Lakes, for be knew full well it would be the crowning effect to the whole 


story, if, after all his troubles, h| did*not see the sights which he had lefit 
his snug retreat in Islington for. Girkius, »hiB brother alderman, would 
jdee him on it to his dying hour ; while his old friend Barry, the dbip- 
hoilder, would be sure to crack his nuts, his port, aud the story, every 
Saturday night at the Mutton-chop Club; so, accordingly, Bugsley left on 
the morrow for Kendal, where he arrived without any ^venture worthy of 
mention in this histtn^y ; and Having walked to see the ruins of the old castle, 
there memorable as the birthplace of the prudent Catherine Parr, sixth 
wife of Henry VIII., ho returned to’^hia dinner in a private room, and 
having finished his soup, he began pulling away at the room bell to cauir 
the appearance of the waiter and tlm first coarse. ^ 

Beg pardon, sir ; Sony to have kept you waiting,” opolbgised the 
knight of the napkin, bringing in a heterogeneous mass of. eatafalei on 
the jingling tiay. House n^y so full— never had such abdty wedk^ 

2x2 
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sir— sirloin of beef, yes, sir— snperior bitter ale— yes, sir. Nearly all the 
nobility and gently of the country here— titles and trader sir — take 
potatoes, sir? — Lady Fitzgeorge and daughter ; Sir Bichard and Lady 
Steevcns ; Honourable Mr. Humorist ; Dr. Colchicum ; Mr. Bugslqr, of 
Islington ** 

fiugslej’ gave a shriek. 

“Sir — sir — sir!** said the waiter. “Anything the matter, sir? 
Hurt, sir? Gout, perhaps, sir. I^udden spasm, perhaps, sir? Fit, sir?" 

“ No, sir !” thundered Bugsley. “ A^ere is the man ? Fetch the 
police. Where is the fellow — the swindler ? — he calling himself Bugsley, 
ch?" • • 

“ Oh, beg pardon, sir ; Mr. Bugsley left yesterday, sir, for York— 
highly respectable gentleman; veiy pleasant, very affiiDle, sir. Read the 
name on portmanteau, sir." 

“ Have you lost any silver spoons or forks ?*' 

“ Well, to bo sure, how news does fly, sir. So you have heard that 
story ; master was very anxious to j^eep the affair quiet, sir. Very un- 
pleasant these little matters in respectable establishments, sir. Sorry to 
say our boots, a quiet, inoffensive young lad, was committed for trial on 
suspicion. He was heard prowling about the house at a late hour. He says 
he was keeping company with our cook, and he went to meet her on the 
second landing of the back stairs, just to court her and drink a bottle 
of Dublin stout together. Cook was let off, sir ; but she grew romantic, 
and wanted to share Dick’s limbo ; but the prison regulations don’t admi^ 
of that — there is no particular provision for love, sir. Well, dear o’ me " 
I would have trusted that lad with untold geld, sir. Pepper, sir? One 
is so deceived, sir, sometimes, it is so hard to read human nature. Cauli- 
flower, sir ?" 

“ Veiy hard indeed ; and no one more easily deceived than yourself, I 
think. Where is the landlord?*^ inquired Bu^ey. 

“ In the bar, ^ir.” 

“ Tell him I will see him there in the course of half an hour, as 1 have 
'something of impostance to communicate. You may go now.” 

The waiter was a phrson of general and marvellous conversation, and 
the moment he heard Bugsley *s last speech he vanished from the room, 
and rushed headlong into the bar, bursting with the news that either a 
detective policeman or a human magpie was up-stairs prepared to discover 
the lost or stolen plate, and, if necessary, publish the real robber to the 
world. The v*er8ion of his iiitervie4’ wit^ our friend was a mixture be- 
tween the pa^s of the “ Newgate Calendar” and the “ Mysteries of 
Udolpho” — a beautiful blending of the criminal with the awful — until he 
so worked upon the feelings of his hearers, that mine host was all anxiety, 
his wife all alar^p ; the barmaid was certain she would see a spiritual ap- 
parition that night; flbd even the chambermaid feigned an excuse to 
tarry awhile that she might hear the revelations of uie mysterious un- 
known. 

“ You have had a Mr. Bugsley, or rather a ci-devant Mr. Bugsley, 
Bta}*ing in this house,” said Bugsley, entering the bar. 

“ We have, sir,” replied the landlord, as laim Atom of persphation 
rolled down his fiwe at the bare thought that, pewps, he had bamored 
a murdemr dr a prescript. 

^ “ Kmm, then, that man is a swindler. He had the audacity to palm 
Iris aoqnaintanee off upon me. He then robbed me of my h^gige and 
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forty pounds in notes dbd gold, and, to crown oll» hu now dm i«pperti<» 
nance to assume my name and my business. I am Mr. Bogsley.*' 

** Sir !'* excliumed the landlord 

** Lawk !*’ echoed his wife. 

Oh, me r* chorused the barmaid. 

Well, 1 never did !'* added the chambermaid. * 

And they were all four about tothrow themselves into a gnind ballet 
de d4faillance. 

It is my opinion that villain stole your forks and spoons ; and, further, 
it is my opinion your servant is innocent” 

Another attempt at a grand pas des quatres, with an incidental scream. 

** Confound him !” said the landlord, in a rage. ‘‘ He promised to sell 
me his best four-and-eight teas at three-and-two, aitd on tho strength at 
that left two pounds in his bill unpaid. Hang him and liis rascality too I 
1 wish I coula have it out of his dirty skin, that is all. And his stories of 
his East Indiamen, and cargoes, and what not, all gammon, 1 suppose ?” 

And he promised mo a funny idol from rekin, and a real china tea- 
service from Nankin, the story-telling wretch T’ screamed the landlady. 

“ And if he did not exactly promise to marry me, ho did to take me to 
the Fancy Fair and to the Hip-hip-po-po-o-pot-a-mous — next year-— 
in — in Lon-don. Oh ! — Oh ! — O ! — O ! — the wicked bru-tc !” sobbed the 
barmaid. 

** And he promised me a cherry-coloured velvet bcmnet, with green 
Upbands, and lined with yellow, if Voltigeur won the St. I^ger; and told 
^ne a cock-and-a-bull story of its owner's housemaid betting ou him and 
winning a fortune. But I don't believe such trash,'' said the chamber- 
maid, with a veijutce turn of her nose. 

‘‘ Well, if I could only see the hip-hip-po-po-pot-a-mous and tho— 
the— glass-house— and Lon — Lon-don — and all the people— people— in it 
— I would not care which Mr. — Mr. — Ihigsley took me,” said the bar- 
maid, as the tears coursed down her pink cheeks. 

Oh, me take you I No! « I am a bachelor—^ respec&blo single gen- 
tleman,” said Bugsley, in horror. ** I cannot take a young buly up* 
with me to town. What would my family and friends think of my cha- 
racter and morals, young woman ?” 

** How indelicate, Miss Tomlins I” said the landlady. “ 1 am qui{e 
shocked at you. Quite immodest to a strange gentleman.” 

Oh I Lor-a-mercy on me, Charlotte I what are you a-tlilnking of 
exclaimed the right-minded chagiberftiaxd. ** Go away with a man you 
ain’t married to ! Oh, fie !” 

** WeU, sir, then the natural iuference is, that this person was the pur- 
loincr of my plate, and that my servants are innocent of the charge ; but 
in absence of direk proof, sir, I rather doubt if the magistrates would 
release the lad at present without security for his ajppearai!^. However, 
sir, I myself will become bail for him, and we will correspond with the 
police authorities at York, and see if we cannot catch this gendeman,’^ 
said die landlord. 

As to York, 1 foncy that is all dust to throw into your eyes,” repli^d^ 
Bugsley. " However, I would freely stand twenty pounds to bring ibe^ 
Uaekgnaid to jusdoe.” 

** He deserves worse than he will ever get,” said the landlady. Tteas- 
pertatkm is adeal too good for such as mm.” ^ 

1 would pi^ die rope with my own hands, if they would only hang 
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him,** said the barmaid. 1 could skin him alive,1diat I could, the nastj^ 
black-whiskered fellow.** 

Bugsley completed his tour : he visited Bowness, and sailed on ‘Win- 
dermere ; he tarried at Ambleside, and revelled for awhile among those 
sylvan glades and craggy heights ever immortalised by a Campbell^ mind. 

PARTf II. 

It was some four months after jthe events which we have just narrated 
that Bugsley had occasion to go down Leadenhall-street. Stopping before 
a cook-shop, around which a train of hungry urchins and beggars were 
regaling themselves with the savoury steam frofh the stews and soups 
below stairs — in which, so far as any advantage was concerned, they had to 
draw a gofxl deal on* the imagination — and the day being frosty, and the 
appetite keen, and a fine juicy round of beef with plenty of gravy stand- 
ing temptingly on the counter, our excellent friend entered the shop and 
ordered a mid-day “ snack” from the same. 

“ Waiter! waiter! — Any turtle soup?*' said a voice from a neighbour- 
ing box. 

“ No, sir ; mutton-broth and ox -tail.** 

“ Oh ! no venison or boiled turkey, wdth celery sauce ?” 

‘‘ No, sir, no,** replied the waiter, in a pet. 

“ No iced champagne, hock, or Moselle ?” 

** No, sir, you have come to the wrong shop for those articles ; you must 
go further cast. Do you want anything — eh, sir ?** 

“ Yes, waiter. A sixpenny plate of beef — fat, thinly cut, and juicy — 
a ixsd herring ; one of bread ; and a toothpick. Immediately.*’ 

Bugsley gave a start. There was no mistaking that voice : he could have 
told it among a million. There was a sharp, quick, commanding twang in 
it that would enable a person to swear to its possessor in any justice court 
in Europe. It must — it was Captain Montague de Howard — the swindler 
— the robber. Jflis apparel was certainly much worse than before; his 
threadbare frock-coat fos^ned up to his nedk, pins doing duty for buttons 
in many places, audufhowing no shirt ; his old patched trousers, and his 
cracked boots ; his lorf^ hair and careworn look, and now a fierce pair of 
inoustachios ; nevertheless, with all this, Bugsley knew his man again 
but too well for the other’s comfort. • 

“ Well, you robber, you villain, you swindler! Police!” screamed the 
tea-merchant, advancing towards tne other. 

“ Hush — thb baby !” said De Hdwan^ holding up his finger. ** Ah, 
Baggy, glad to see you — tol lol — eh ? Sudden illness of my uncle — 
obliged to leave Manchester at a moment’s notice. Badminton good, 
eh ? Nice hotel ! comfortable accommodation for man and beast, eh ? 
Stupid boots gave me your kit, and in the hun^ of departing did not see 
the mistake, oend my tiger in the morning* with theip to Prospect Cot- 
tage, Islington. You got my portmanteau, ^ough; perhaps you will re- 
turn it at the same time. The Begum’s love-letters are in it, a tress of 
the Donna’s ringlets, my Sobraon medal, my ” 

** You infernal mem, sir ! — you paragon of assurance ! — bow dare 
yon have the audacity^ to look me in the face, much leas to utter diat 
tissue of lies and glaring improbabilities ?** said Bugsley, in a towering 
rage. 

** ! Are you lauyer enough to inform m# if consj^raej ie a 

transportable offence ! and if so, whether you yourself are partial to iron 
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braceletii WeUinfjrton Vall^, iind fiieie clothii^t togedier with the 
company of houaebreaken, mtuderers, and thieves^ ch?** aaid De Howardp 
with all the nonchalance imaginable. 

** What, do you threaten me ?" 

** No, not me indmdually ; only as an atom of that vast space— our 
country* Our laws are poweifuL 1 see the axe raised — nay, even about 
to fall on your devoted head. Beware ! Travelling in an omnibus widi 
an elderly gentleman, a young lady, and their child— ^ fine little fellow. 
I was tempted, by a bribe of forty guifieas, and at the instigation of the 
elderly gentleman, to place the chml— his son— on a Quaker^s lap, and 
together with him efiort our esca|)e to Manchester, ?*’ 

“ False, sir! — ^false! — all false!’* 

Je ne sais pas ; but I do know the police courts are not quite so 
indifferent to matters. By-the*by, Buggy, you once had a clerk— Jacob 
Tinkiev ?” 

I had,” said Bugslcy, with a sigh. 

** He is dead now. He was a good honest servant ?*’ 

Veiy. I owe him a deep debt of gratitude.” 

** The devil you do! Then |iay me. 1 am his son, heir, executor, 
assignee, 8cc. — all, everything— the last remnant of the house of Tinkley. 
You would uot believe it, eh ?” 

No, 1 certainly should not,” said Bugsley. 

** Fact, though. Prove it by the parish register of Bow Church. 

^ Under these circumstances, you owe the governor a debt. Well, you would 
not surely be so dishonest as not to pay him ? and as you cannot very 
conveniently do so in person, make the draft payable to nis naughty wild 
scapegrace sou, William. Receipt in full gpvcu, and no questions asked; 
and if I return you your clothes and baggage, I shall expect mine ; and 
then what crime have 1 done ?” 

You stole the silver spoons at Kendal,” said Bugsley. 

Did I ! The law of libel has not been re[>ealed yet, lias it ? Tinld^ 
t*. Bugsley. The learned judge summed up. The jury foturned damages 
to the amount of one thousand pounds, which tfie jMge roost sagaciously 
commented upon, by observing those were inercbnominal ones, os tm 
defendant had been already convicted of felony and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for conspiracy ; coiisoquently his estate and personals were confis- 
cated to the Crown. Whew ! old gentleman.” * 

Now Bugsley, being about as ignorant of the laws of his country as the 
greater portion of its administers, sind the outside of the. Temple being 
the nearest approach to its mysteries ho bad ever attempted to explore ; 
and Coke upon Lyttelton not being, like the phalacterics of the Jews, 
engraven on those walls, it may be safely said of liim, that though a 
very good man, he was a ve^' bad lawyer and the words of his compa- 
nion struck so deep into his heart that large drops of perspiration 
rolled down his forehead, %nd he buried his face in nis hands m wild 
despair. 

" Whew ! old boy. Who is who, now? However, cheer up, and 
listen to me for a few seconds. 1 am tired of my present course ii 
I want to reform ; 1 am determined to become a respectable member of 
society, and 1 cannot do this in England. I am too well known. ICh 
Paris I am better known. And this year is the Exhibition of all Nations. 
Some of the French commissaires will most likely be over, and^no doubt 
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accelerate my career to a cri^ or, in plain EnglUh — a prison. la 
three days a ship sails for Australia; pay my passage out, aud give 
the captain five pounds, to be given to me when we have fairly left the 
harbour — ^for I know if I have it now I shall spend it— -and I will never 
return to this country, and in the new one 1 will work honestly for my 
daily bread, and Ining credit and respectability on myself and upon aU 
that know roe.’’ • 

“ Then you never were with the army in Spain or India ?” 

Never further than the KnigKtsbridge Canteen in my life.” 

Now tell mo one thing in truth and honesty — was that woman your 
wife, or you know v^hat ? and was that your child? for, if it was, I will 
have it properly cared for and well brought up.” 

On my honour, <it was not. I never saw either woman or child in 
my life before.” 

** WeU, then, 1 will do as you wish, and pray night and rooming a 
wicked lost brother may profit in his new course, aud strengthen his re- 
solutions to improve the error of his ways.” 

** Thank you, thank vou !” said the poor fellow, bursting into tears 
and clasping both Bugsley's hands; and then continued, in an altered 
tone, “ I have insulted you — I have cajoled you — I have robbed you. 
I did steal the plate at Kendal. There are the pawn-tickets, which will 
fully exonerate the person whom they have apprehended, and there are 
those for your own clothes. I feel a different man already. I feel my 
spirits lignter, and as if I could look even you straight in the face, which 
I have never dared to do as yet ; and would you but remember that you 
have tliis one consolation to repay you for all the annoyance and trouble I 
have entailed upon you-— that is, my reformation aiid salvation without 
the aid of gallows or of prisons, 1 should be indeed a happy man.” 

Such a line of conduct on the part of Mr. Bugsley, we very well know, 
will be looked at in different lights by nuiny. Our peers and custodes rotu- 
lorutn and lord-lieutenants, no doubt, as a determined subversion of the 
rights of the Magna Charta and the overtlupw of the laws of our realm ; 
our country squh'es ^d justices, as an uuparolleled trampling upon their 
power and prerogatimsi with only the slight redeeming clause thc^ the de- 
linquent hod never snared a hare or shot a pheasant; our female devotees 
will shudder at the idea of such a creature L^ing, loose between Belgravia 
and St. Barnabas; while our boarding-school misses would, no doubt, like 
the barmaid at Kendal, be ready to hang, skin, or quarter, such a peijuring 
wretch. The retired tea-merchant defied public opinion, and forgave hu 
brother his trespasses. He paid the man^s passage out to Australia, and 
nve die captain ten pounds to be given as requested ; and as the light 
breeze filled the white sails of the Africa^ as she rode out down the 
Thames, she boro on her decks Captain Montague de Howard, aUas 
William Tinkley, bouad for a foreign land and a new and more worthy 
career. The baby, we heard in a rouiidabout'manner the other morning, 
was quite well, imd growing apace, aud is very shortly expected to be 
moved by the spirit: we need not say it is a Quaker. In oondusion, 
one moral let us draw for single elderly gentlemen. 

Advice. — Never travel in an omnibus with a pretty girl and a baby. 
Avoid that as you would poison, and rather invest a shilling in a Han- 
som cab all to yourself, and you will never be infested with children 
or with swbdlen. Adieu ! , 
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A TALE OF THE EIGHTH OENTURT. 

Br THE Rev. James Bakoinel. 

Chapter IX. 

THE EXPKDITIOR. 

On the day after thoi in which Sir Edred had biipn taken prisoner, 
eveiybody and everything at Arlstadt was in a state of commotion. 
Horses were shoeing; swords were sharpening; bows were strin^ng; 
and ladies were cutting off pretty little pieces of hair, and then moisten- 
ing them with tlieir tears. Things acre getting so very melancholy 
that Aleth^, though sick at heart, determined to hold a rural court on 
the margin of a beautiful lake, which lay about a mile to the westward 
of Arlstadt. In spite, however, of the beauty of the princess and her 
train, few of the male guests attended the summons ; for those who 
were not themselves going on the expedition assisted their more fortunate 
companions in their preparations. 

Sad as the princess felt, she could not but admire the 'exquisite beauty 
of the evening. The dark mountains rising behind her {ather*s palace— 
the deep green forest briglit with the most vivid hues of spring— the rose 
tint which the setting sun cast over the wide-arched sky, whilst his ravi 
glittered in ruddy gold upon the soft, clear lake— all these made the 
scene and hour os beautiful as anytidhg well could be. The birds, re- 
tiring to their rest, sang those farewell notes which have such a pecu- 
liarly plaintive character, whilst a troop of nightingales exerted the full 
power of their entrancing melody, as thoigh seeking to cheer the sorrow 
and win tlie praise of the lovely princess. 

It was not until she was ju|t about giving the comidand to return 
that Eustace arrived, for he had been more busilE|mployed tlian aiy 
one else, seeing that his troop was pror>erly furiiMed and equipped. 
Aleth^ trembled as she gave him her hand, and a deep blush overspread 
her countenance. It wai, however, impossible for anything to make 
her appear awkward ; and, though strangely overcome, she looked more 
graceful as w'ell as more beautiful thaii ever. The time was short, and 
the words were few' which either raid te thither ; but ere they had parted 
to piepare for the banquet, though love had not once been mentioned, 
Aleth^ knew that she was loved— deeply, truly loved by Eustace ; and 
Eustace hoped. Yes, he did not venture to feel secure; for what modest, 
pure-hearted, noble young man, under such circumstonces, does feel so? 
But he hoped— fondly, gratefully hoped that he waaloved*in retuni. 

The banquet wOfe a thodg;htfiil and even sombre character. There 
were confidential dialogues^ and general discussions, and calculations aa 
to all that eras likely to occur ; but oyer all there was a deep gl(^zn. 
The song of Acmaeus of Mytilene, for a few minutes, ahed a bright- 
sunshine through the murky atmosphere, but once more a deep iharaiw^ 
setded down upon the whole assembly, which even the wine-cup failed 
to (Saripate. 

The ensuing Sunday gave opportunity for many a fervent prayer 
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offered up for those who were about to start next day, and for protection 
against the Avars, whose certiun advance was announced by credible 
messengers. 

At length the morning of the departure dawned. It bad been strictly 
commanded Ij^ Alured that all adieux should be got over on the pre- 
ceding day, find his injunctions were so punctually obeyed, that though 
many a young warrior, os he mounted his charger, turned a lon^iig 
glance in the direction of his Ipdy-love, the expedition started precisely 
at sunrise. 

On a magnificent war-horse, of great size and strength, rode King 
Alured in front 6f his army. His height wan considerably above the 
average even of that age ; his form was one in which manly strength 
and royal dignity combined ; his eye bright and quick as tliat of a lynx; 
his arm strong in the strength of bodily vigour and mental energy. And 
as Arnold of the Brocken gazed on the monarch, he expressed the feel- 
ings of all who with him were gazing at the departing host as he said, 

That is a king 

And Eustace, as he rode at the head of his gallant band— -ardent 
courage and loyal devotion beaming from his countenance — ^who could 
look upon him without feeling that he was indeed worthy to lead that 
valiant troop, worthy to fight under that noble leader! 

During the first two days of their march they met with nothing 
worthy of remark. On the evening of the second day, after both men 
and horses had been baited, and scouts placed in every direction, the king 
called his principal warriors together, amongst whom were included Sir 
Eustace and the most distinguiriied of liis band. 

“I have sumnmiied you," said* Alured, ‘‘brave barons and noble 
knights, that I may lay before you the plan which I intend to pursue with 
reference to our enemies. Sir lliidebrand’s conduct has been such as to 
place him without the pale of tSoso courtesies of war which we are accus- 
tomed to cxtei^d even to the beast of prey. I shall therefore make au 
assault upon his castle ^without even a sutniuons to surrender. Such a 
snninioiis would ii^^^ be useless, and w^orse than useless. You are 
aware that it is my hitention to refuse quarter both to him and his felon 
followers. We cannot, therefore, expect him to surrender. A summons 
^uld only exasperate him, and induce him at once to murder his noble 
captive, my gallwt deliverer (if, indeed, he has not clone so already) ; 
whereas a surprise might leave him no time for vengeance. I therefore 
propose to niOve on to-morrow A within {(.short distance of Schreckenstein, 
to halt at noon, and, marching forward again at an hour after sunset^ 
to advance silently and suddenly, and take the castle hy storm." 

A murmur of applause ran through the assembly as the king concluded^ 
and turning to^Sir Eustace he said, “ Is there never a minstrel among us 
who will give us a wftrrior-song ere we go to our rest ?" 

“Not one, my liege," said Sir Amulph of the Black Mountain. 
“Arnold of the Brocken, whose will is law with his brethren, said that 
not one of them should leave Aiistadt." 

“ Indeed!" 

“ Yes ; he said that the Princess Alethi had need of them all." 

“ Well ! belt so, then; another cup of ale: good; now to ooff^oches." 

The host moved forward next morning as had been determined, and 
halted it noon in a valley, which, though near Schrxkensteto, was not 
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within view of die cutlc^ where they refraihed tbemsdvei the 

whole afternoon. 

As the stars one by one attempted to show thcmsdres thrcrngh the 
filling hnes of the summer even, King Alured set his troops in array, 
dividing them into three parties, with the design of attacking Sohrecken* 
stein nmultaneously on three sides. Sir Eustace was to asttail the castle 
on the north, Sir Arnulph on the South, whilst die main body, under 
Alured himself, was to attack the fortres|in front. All seemed to prosper; 
the sky, which hitherto had seemed too clear for their purpose, became 
suddenly clouded: the different troops gained the stations assigned to 
them without eliciting ahy token of recognition : the aignal was given*— 
the trumpets blew — the war-cry sounded — and the castle was at once 
assailed on three sides. * 

No defenders, however, appeared on the walls— -no defiance sounded 
—no alarm was given — ^the fortress seemed one vast tomb. Blow upon 
blow of mattock, bludgc'on, and battle-axe fell utiou gate and wall, out 
all in vain ; after a certain number of strokes, tlicy flew to splinters in 
the hands of the assailants. Ladders, and all the apparatus of an esm^ 
lade, were now brought forward and applied to the walls; they were 
fastened without difficulty to the parapet, tnongh some doubt had existed 
as to their being long enough for the purpose. Still there was no attempt 
from within to dislodge them. 

Up rushed Sir Eustace and his gallant band; up rushed King Alured 
and his liege men; up rushed Sir Arnulph and his troop. The doors of 
a large room opened on the walls exactly opposite to the place where 
Eustace had mounted; a faint light glimmered in the apartment beyond— 
he rushed towards it ; it moved rapidly away — rapidly he followed it ; it 
crossed tlie drawbridge to the central tower — he crossed in pursuit of it ; 
it ascended to the summit of the tower — he hurried after it; it began now 
to descend a flight of stairs — still he followed with ufiahated speed. He 
tried to pause, but it was impossible, the crowd of his foyowers pressing 
upon him in full career forced 4iira forward ; on,/)n they rushed with in- 
creasing rapidity, and so did the light which they follg^ed. On, on, on it 
led them. Doors flew open with grating lunges— tb6 steps became steeper 
and narrower — and now they went round and round like a corkscrew.* 
The air became <^J—tb(V walls damp^ — the place grew darker and darkiyr, 
and still they rumed on, impelled by an irresistible force, whether of in- 
ternal desire or external compulsion they knew not ; but on, on they 
rushed at headlong speed, pushiqg, cAsliibg, trampling each other, till at 
length Sir Eustace, and those next behind him', heara the advancing tramp 
of uieir comrades under Alured and Arnulph. They made a last despe- 
rate effort to pause, but it was in vain. And now the atmosphere, thouji^ 
colder than ever, became close even to suffocation; their^ frames seemed 
dissolved ; their kpees kno^ed under them ; tli# light was no longer 
visible. But still, on, on, on they rushed, like torrents impatient to reach 
the ocean, till on a sudden a trap-door opened beneath their feet, and they 
found themselves precipitated into a dungeon, the floor of which wae 
covered with mud, and at least a foot deep in water. 

Was it the beating of the water against the sides of the din^[eoii?'^ti 
or were those leallj bursts of strange wild mirth that prevented the long 
and ins companions in sorrow from hearing each othm voices ? Soon 
the sounds, whatever their origin, died away, and all eyes were httracted 
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towards a light which gleamed through an opening in the roof of tiie 
dungeon. They soon were able to distinguish the gigantic form of Sir 
Hildebrand, holding in his left hand a red lamp* 

“ I hope you are comfortable down there ?'' said he. I always keep 
open house, and extend my hospitality to even unbidden guests.** 

“ Villain I** cried Alured, “ if ever I get out of this accursed stye I 
will punish thee for this foul deed of glamour.** 

I have no wish to quarre^ with my future father-in-law,*’ replied 
he, ** but I cannot avoid suggesting to your majesty, that the next time 
you attack a knight*s castle, you do it by daylight, and after due sum- 
mons.*’ *• • 

^ He says well,” muttered Alured; how could I be so devoid of 
common sense as to* attack the stronghold of one who is in league with 
the powers of evil, bpr night ?’* 

Well,** added Hildebmnd, *^good night, papa; you have had a long 
run, and require rest ; pleasant dreams to you.** 

The indignant answer of the king, and the execrations of his followers, 
were again drowned by the strange sounds already mentioned; and at 
last, worn out by fatigue and fury, they all of them sank to sleep, having 
found a long ledge of rock, which ran parallel to one of the walls of the 
dungeon, whereon to stretch their limbs. 

Far different was the condition of the small band of Sir Ernest of 
Amhcim, already known to our readers as leader of one of the parties on 
the first day's hunt. That aged and pious knight had been delayed 
some nuuutf>s by the careful repetition of his primers. He always prayed 
regularly three times a day — the first thing in the morning, at noon, and 
at night, and he always prayed with es})ecial fervour ere he nished into 
battle; prayed for protection to himself and his band, prayed for the 
success of his troop, prayed most earnestly for the souls of those of either 
side ivhoin tlio fato*of war migfSt summon to their dread account. 

Oil the nighf of the disastrous assault, ere he had well concluded his 
orisons, the trumpet of, attack sounded eoine minutes before the ap- 
pointed time. In (ising from his knees bis foot became entangled, and 
he fell ; this ivas ano6ier hindrance wliicb might furnish subject of mirth 
^ the scoffer. At length he set forth at the head of his troop ; but as he 
approached the castle he heard strange murmursdieard no one else, and 
distinguished a mystic melody rising from the centre oAhe fortress. He 
watched the battle-axes as they broke against the gates and waUs, and 
noticed — for hn was learned as well jts pitvis — that they each splintered as 
they marked the number sacred to the evil power. And now, as the 
ladders were placed against the walls, he perceived long lean shadowy arms 
stretching forth from the battlements, fastening the ropes and irons to 
the parapet, and beckoning to the assailants to ascend ; and as the king 
and his foUowers rushed up the ladders, ere Sir Ernest could stay him or 
them, he became fully assured that they were acting under the power of 
enchantment. He halted his troop, therefore, in front of the castle, but 
not within the deep shades of its gloomy walls, and commanded his 
followers to rest on their arms and wmt the event. Indignant were they, 
we may well imagine; but such was the renown of the knight, such his 
rank and his authority, that they did not venture to disobey him. 

At length, however, after they had remained in anxious expectation 
for upwaMs of three hours^ as no evidence appeared that the castle bad 
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been captmecb an idea of the actual state of the case gradually glim* 
mered upon those vithout, and all eyes were turned on we veteran war* 
rior, whom all now looked upon as their only hope. 

Sir Ernest’s first caxe» now tliat the command devolved upon him, no 
less by seniori^ than by common consent, was to summon to his presenoe 
all those who had been sent off or left behind to gain intellimnce, guard 
the baggage, or watch the passes ; and having collected &e whole of 
these, who amounted to aTOut a third of Alured’s original force, he 
called for a holy misdonary, who had fofiowed the camp, that he mi^ht 
have the opportunity of comforting the sick, shriving the dying, or gain- 
ing to the true faith by* kindness in the hour of his^ agony some bold 
warrior who had scorned tlie peaceful Saviour in the day of his health, 
and remiested him to chant the early service, with such additions as he 
might deem suitidile to the emergencies of the occasion. The knights 
and their retainers joined in the service as far as they were able ; but 
their attention was soon distracted by the strange sights and sounds 
which appeared to be elicited by this godly exercise. At first they heard 
wild laughter, then hollow murmurs, then yells of defiance, ana lastly, 
groans of agony and shrieks of despair; whilst horrid and unmentionable 
shapes of barbarous and obscene wickedness sprang from the walls, and 
either took refuge in the innermost dungeons, or fled away wailing 
through the sky. 

At length the sun arose ; and no sooner had he bathed the ebon for- 
tress with his golden light, than Sir Ernest and the priest advanced to 
one of the gates. The holy man attempted to draw the sign of the 
cross upon we magic portal ; but ere he could effect liis object, an arrow 
from a neighbouring loophole stretched him lifeless on the earth. 

<<Baso villains!” cried the old knight, *Sve demand the instant libe- 
ration of our king and his train, or, if that be denied, wo will I'cinain hero 
till succours arrive sufficient to drag eveiy stone of yuur castle away by 
main force.” 

** Most devout knight and self-appointed generalissimo* of the tinkers, 
tailors, and cowards of King Alured s army,” replfetl Sir Hildebrand from 
a lofty battlement, ** we will hold no parley with tl:^c.* Sir Alured, Sir 
Eustace, Sir Amidpb, and the rest of our gallant guests will partake of 
our hospitality until our ^voy return from Arlstadt, for we are about to 
despatch a mcsseilMr to the prince regent, Sir lleginald, to treat of oul* 
nuptials with the Frinoess AJeth^. We demand, therefore, a safe con- 
duct for him from thy self-elected authority, and we warn thee to suspend 
hostilities until he shall have returned.” 

Sir Ernest was fain to allow the baron’s request, since the delay which 
his acceding to it would cause might give time for succours to arrive. 
He promised, therefore, to give Sir Uildebrand's messenger a safe conduct, 
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ACTHOB OF ^‘TUE CyOATE OF WILDUEEE.” 

Chafteb XVIII. 

Loth was the other, and did faint through fears 
To^toste th’ untrjed dint of deadly jFavy Q^un. 

Wentworth arrived at Elysium-terrace punctually to the hour ap- 
pointed by Silverdale, whom he found anywhere but in Elysium. 

The small room on the second floor^ to which the visitor mounted by 
a narrow staircase, was close and dark, and had a disordered and un- 
comfortable air. The poet — his rueful countenance resting on his hand 
— was seated at a rickety table strewed with books and manuscripts. 
He rose to receive Wentworth, and, after the exchange of a few civil 
speeches, said, tremulously, 

“ As the time is short, I will at once tell you my 

Plain unvarnished tale, 

if you will listen while I unfold 

Unnumbered griefs, immeasurable woo.” ' 

lie paused, and sighed ; then added, abruptly, In the first place, I am 
in love.” 

I sup[)Ose so,” said Wentworth, smiling; ‘‘ for 

ChamoHons feed on liglit and air; 

« Poets’ foffi is love and tame.” 

“True; aptly quoted. Well, then, I have a rival.” 

Wondering what thi^ was to lead to, Wentworth waited for him to 
proceed. « 

Which rival and*I are going to fight.” 

‘‘ To fight!” repeated Wentworth, starting. 

, Silverdale related the oSrcuinstances of the quarrel, without stating the 
name of his future opponent. 

“In applying to you in this matter,” he continued, “I know that I 
address myself to one who never tuihed deaf car to distress — ^who never 
allowed the unhappy to plead in vain,-— to one 

Who, not content with that poor cordial pity, 

Gives to a noble cause his heart, his arm, his strength, 

His^coarage, valour, energies, and powers. 

This, by-the-by, Captain Wentworth, is a qvotation firom ‘ Tromboniu^’ 
—a tragedy of mine in five acts. It is not published, but if you would 
like to read it in manu^ript, I shall be happy to lend it you.” 

Wentworth bowed his acknowledgments of this kind offer, of which, 
however, he was fully determined never to avail himself, and revert^ to 
the duel. 

“ Might not a meeting be prevented,” he asked, “ by the intervention 
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of some fiieiid, who ahould agnify that you would ampt an apology? 
Your rivaVs anger hag probably cooled by this timei and ne may 
to withdraw die chaUenge." 

Silverdale shook his head. 

We roust meaty'* he autwered. ^ My dignityi my honour——” 
Would surdy not be compromised by tlie course I rocqpunend/* in* 
terrupted Wentworth. ^ * 

He would think me cowardly were I not to meet him/’ persimd the 
poet. I have no objection to my second making overtures of peace 
on the ground, though I think it most unlikely they will be accepted. 
May 1 congratulate my^lf on havingttmnd a mend to aid mo in this 
doubtful shock of arms?*^ 

“ Why, really,*' said Wentworth, “ I feel most iviwilling to involve 

myself in an of this sort, and ” 

“ Oh, do not— do not refuse me !** cried the poet, piteoudy; “lam 
lost, ruined, undone if you do. ITpon my honour, I nave not another 
friend to whom I can apply.’* • 

“ My dear sir,” said Wentworth, moved by his evident distress, “ if 
this is the case, of course I will not refuse ; but I own that I accept the 
office with great reluctance.” 

Silverdale grasped his hand in speechless gratitude. 

You have not yet told me the name of your rival,” said Wentworth. 
‘‘Sir Robert Craven!*’ he repeated, ‘ when Silverdale had informed 
him ; “ then I fpar, indeed, there is small chance of a reconciliation.” 

He fell into a reverie as to whether Florence could be the lady to 
whom Silverdale alluded. The poet presently roused him by saying : 

“ I try to persuade myself, Captain Wentworth, that 

There is nothing either good or bad, 

But thinking makes it so. 

Yet still I cannot contemplate^ this duet with anytfiing like calmness. 
It is not that I fear death — it is not the thought that I shall, in all 

probability, be * • 

Cut off e’en in the blossom of my days — « 

No reckoning made, but sent to my acetot 
With all my imperfections on my head, 

u^ch appals me, but it fs the idea that I may bo forced to leave the 
vmld before I have acliieved deathless fame — before I have placed my 
name for ever in the records of the jllustrious of the oartli, that makes 
me ready to exclaim with the royal spectr &*7 

Oh, horrible ! oh, horrible ! most horrible ! 

Them is still a favour I have to request of you, Captain Wentworth. 

If one of those » 

• Leadea messengers, that ride 
IJpmi the violent speed of fire, 

should ‘fly with true aim,’ and, striking this fiuthful breast, put % 
sudden end to all the hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, of thu too 
susceptible heart, oh ! execute my last wishes — carry thig letter to her 

Whose looki arc my soul’s fbod; 
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bid her cheruh the remembrance of him who loved * too fondly and too 
well bid her lament, and shed ‘ the tender tear/ although 

Her Cynthiui, wrapped in everlasting sle^ 

Can neither hear her s!^ nor see her weep ; 

tell her, that his last &ltering accents breathed her name ; that, had he 

lived Oh'! Captain Wentworth, 1 can bear no more. The sad re* 

refleotian overcomes me— 

^ I am lost in piournful thinkings. 

By thb time to*morrow, I may be 

Cold as the deathlike, icy,#Qarble stone, ^ 

That in tiie silent, dismal, drear churchyard, 

Oft marks a once loved lost one's last lone resting-place, 

as Tromboniu8, my hero says, when he poisons himself and his whole 
army in despair, on hearing that Tqfania^ his lady-love, has entered a 
convent.” 

As the poet paused for breath, Wentworth endeavoured, without 
wounding his feelings, to remind him that there were other thoughts 
more worthy to engage his attention at a period when lie believed his 
life to be in danger, and that he might shoitly be in a state which would 
make the world and all its pleasures, pursuits, and ambition, appear as 
vanity. Silverdale seemed aifectod for a moment ; but though ho listened 
with apparent attention to his friend’s kind and earnest observations, 
Wentworth feared he had made but little impression, for almost as soon 
as he ceased speaking the poet fell into another rhapsody. 

Wentworth sighed as he thought how difficult, now almost impossible 
it is suddenly to call forth true religious feelings in those with whom 
such feelings are not habitual — in those w^ho, to use the beautiful and 
expressive language of the Psalmist, “ have not God in all their 
thoughts/* whose hearts do not^ns by a natural impulse, turn to Him for 
comfort in all their sorrows, and in gratitude for all their happiness. 

Our hero waf roused from these reffections by hearing liis cotupaiiion 
say, 

As to this affair of the duel, 

The trust I have is in mine innocence; 

and my comfort is in the kind words, good wisl\p 9 , and bright eyes of my 
lady-love. Oh, Captain Wentworth, were the fair Florence unkind,^ 
should be 

, As with furies surrounded, 

Despairing coiifour.ded. 


instead of calmly prepared to meet 

The dread encounter and the awful trial. 

But I fear you have not yet recovered from your illness : you look pale. 
Can I offer you any tiling ?*’ 

“ No, thank you,*** replied Wentworth. “ Did you say that Florence— 
I mean Miss llamilton ’* 

Loved me?** continued the poet. Thank you for your kind interest 
in the affair. She has not yet told me so. But she has given me strong 
reason to think that I am honoured with her preference. In my heart, I 
believe that she feels for me a stronger interest than that of mere friend- 
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^ It is 80 , then,*’ said Wentworth to himself. Miss Trimmer was 
right in what sl^ said of her character. And Florence, whom I believed 
as near perfection as any human bring could be, is that odious and con* 
temptible thing — a coquette.” 

While Wentvmrth’s mind was occupied with these thoughts, Silverdale 
ran on, lamenting his unhappy fate in bring oblig^ to light a duel 
which might prematurely deprive the*world of his genius, and expfbssing 
the extreme readiness he should feel to die but for this reason,.until a 
neighbouring church clock, chiming half-past seven, reminded him that 
it was time to start for Sedgefield Coipmon, which was about a mile be- 
yond the outskirts of thw town. • 

** I have yet one or two little prepwtions to make,” said the poet, 
nervously. ** This letter to seal and direct, and a fefv manuscripts,^* he 
added, with a faltering voice, and almost in tears, ** which I should like to 
— to take a last look at. If you will wait for mo here a few moments 1 
shall be matly obliged, or walk on and 1 will fpllow you, calling in my 
way for the surgeon whom I have asked to accompany us.** 

He retired to a little inner room, and Wentworth, preferring the fresh 
air to a close and heated apartment, chose the latter alternative. Quit- 
ting the small, lonely, straggling street, he proceeded slowly along a 
narrow suburban road, which presently brought him out into a broad 
turnpike one. All was hot, dusty, and stagnant. Not a leaf stirred, nor was 
there even a solitary coach or traveller passing. A short distance on was 
a stile leading to some fields, through which a but little frequented foot- 
path conduct to Sedgefield Common. Here Wentworth paused, and, 
leaning on the stile, stood for some minutes awaiting Silverdale. A 
hurried footstep coming in the opposite direction from the town caused 
him to look up and see Pemberton. 

“ You here, of all people, Wentworth !** exclaimed his friend. 

I might say the same to you,” ansi^ered Wentworth, with a slight 
smile. “ Where do you come from ?’’ 

<*From an early dinner party. I have just jiisinissed my brother’s 
carriage, as I have an appointment to meet a fierson n^ar here.*’ 

“ An appointment ! How strange !” • 

You would think it still more strange, my dear fellow, if you knew 
all. To own the truth-Hwhioh I would not do to any one but yourself 
— I am about to be involved in a yery unpleasant affair.” 

“ What ! You arc not going to be Craven’s second, are you 7* 

Pemberton’s exclamation of sprprito was followed by a mutual expla- 
nation ; and then an anxious and earnest discussion on the quarrel and 
its probable consequences. 

I regret extremely that you and I have been drawn into the busi- 
ness,” said Pemberton. ** Sir Robert is so violent and implacable, that 
I feel sure all our attempts to settle the affair quietly will* be fruitless.” 

We will do we can,” said Wentworth. “ Is Craven a good 
shot?” 

** Capital. I have often practised shooting at a mark with him*” 

And Silverdale never fired a jpistol in his life.” 

<< Sir Ro^rt knows that, and u quite ready to take advantage of it'r 
He is not a really brave man.” 

^<No one so intensely selfish can be. Where arc }ou to meet Sir 
Robert?” ^ * 

VOL. XIX. 2 u 
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" At the comer of the lone a Uttle further oo. As he comes in his 
onrruge, we take the circuitous routes instead of the short cut acmes the 
iSelds. 1 memly walked up and down here because 1 was zather too 
soon. Welly we must hope for the best, as kind finends alwa^ advise 
one to do in Operate cases. It will be time enough to be miserable when 
Craven bas hilled Silverdaley and Charles Wentworth and Adolphus 
Pemberton are arrested and indicted for aiding and abetting th^ crime 
of wilfu][ murder. Witli which cheerfol prospect I will for the present 
had jou forewelL” * 


Chapter XIX. 

*But here upon this earth beneath, 

There is no spot where thou and 1 
Together, for an hour, could breathe. 

Lord Bvbon. 

It was a sweet and lovely scene, and one peculiar to England — a wiki, 
lonely common ; in some places gay with purple heath, sweet-ecented 
thyme, and the bright golden dowers of the prickly funse; in others 
covered with a rich carpet of smooth green turi^ while here and there the 
ground was broken into rugged and picturesque irregularities. 

The calm stillness of evening reigucd around — not a leaf stirred, not 
a sound broke the peaceful silence. No human habitation was visible ; 
there was nothing to mark the presence of man or man’s hand ; the spoty 
iu all probability, remained precisely as it had been for ages, unchanged 
and undisturbed. Suddenly the solitude was invaded by two young men, 
who, their minds apparently absorbed iu some weighty matter, walked to 
and fi'o with hurried yet cautious steps, occasionally pausing and looking 
around, as though watching for some one wbo did not appear. 

** What the dev& do those tiro fellows mean by keeping us waiting in 
diis manner?’' presently exclaimed one oY them in impatient and angry 
tones. We must hav^ been here full haK an hour!” 

No,” said his qpmpanion, glancing at his watch, we have not been 
here ten minutes yet,' and it wants five of tlie a|>pouited time.” 

You are wrong,” said the first sfieaker. 1 tell you it is past eight.” 
j ^^Uave it as you will,*’ was die rejoinder, r** 1 am in no humour to 
dispute widi you.” 

“ Well, well, don’t be angry, Pemberton ; I shall hit him, I am sure I 
shall; ril bet you twenty to one updh it , Will you take the wager?” 

No!” replied Pemberton, quite disgusted, and not attempting to con- 
ceal his feeling. 

Well, by Heaven !" cried Sir Robert, after a short pause, ** this is really 
too bad of Silverdalo. Confound him, why don’t he oome?” 

Don’t swear, Craven. He must be here in a minute. Yes, I see 
him now getting over that gap.” * 

Wentworth and Silverdalc wore accompanied by a surgeon, a very 
young man, who looked much frightened and extremely nervous. Bowing 
somewhat distantly to Cra\en, Wentworth drew Pemberton a little on 
one ride and said, 

I anv commissioned by Mr. Silverdalo to offor his smeere apologies 
for his share in the unfortunate dispute which occurred this morning, and 
to say that, if Sir Robert will recal the hasty wordh ho made use of. 
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SilTerdale i* rend j to the tffiont he received) tad to eheke hends 

with his iatended antagonist’* 

Pemberton went up to Sir Robert^ and spdce with him for some 
nuBiites, at the end of which time he returned to Wentworth^ who 8aw» 
by the expression of his face before he spoke^ what was the result of thb 
overtim. 

will not accept Silv^oleV apotogy)** saia Psmbeitoiiy 
though I have used eveiy argument in my power ; nor yet admit that 
he was at all to blame.” » ^ 

Wentworth communicated this to Silvcrdale. 

“ There is nothing (at* H but fighting, then,” said^the poet, changing 
colour, but making an effort to speak with firmnessy 

And so defend me, Heaven, and inj valSur !** 

*^Come, come,” said Sir Robert, ‘‘do not let us lose any more time; 
but measure the ground, and let us proceed to business.” 

The seconds stepped out twelve paces, and having loaded the jMstoIs, 
were about to place them in the hands of their respective principals, when 
Wentworth exclaimed, 

“ Stay a moment, this arrangement will not do. Silverdale vrill have 
the sun directly in his face.” 

“ Monsense,’^' said Craven, impatiently. “ The sun is all but set; it can 
make no difference.” 

“ Pemberton, will you tell Sir Robert he most not interfere,” said 
Wentworth. 

“ He is right,” said Pemberton, addressing the baronet. “ You must 
leav-e it to us.” 

“ But he has no right to moke a delay about nothing,” said Craven, 
who was aware of the advantage of his own position. 

“ Come beside me for one inoracnt, PenjWton,” sayl Wentworth, “ and 
you will see that a person placed here would have a great disadvantage.” 

Certainly,” said Pemoerton. “ lie would 1 h? coirpletely blinded. 
Let us measure twelve paces in a different direction.” 

Sir Robert muttered an oath. * 

“ Now you may take your places,” said Peml)cnou. 

“ Captain Wentworth,^ accept my warmest gratitude for all your kind 
solicitude and your exertions in my cause;,” said the pale and trembluig 
Silverdale. Mr. Pemberton, 1 thank you also — allow me to shake hanchi 
with you.” • 

The pistols were presented to them. Sjr Robert looked fierce and 
full of confidence; Silverdale’s hand was so unsteady that he could 
scarcely hold his pistol. The seconds drew back, and the signal was 
given. The rivals fired at the same moment. Silverdale instantly fell. 
Sir Robert uttered a cry of pain, and dropped his mtol. • 

“Come this way,” he cried to the surgeon, “and see what is tho 
matter.” 

The Boigeon obeyed, and found that Silverdale’s ball had lodged in 
bis right arm, 

“ Let Mr. Smith come here,” said Wentworth, adio was standing 
besi d e Silverdale. ^ 

*‘Good Godt he M not killed, is he?” said Pemberton, looldiig nt die 
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unfortunate poet, who lav perfectly senseless, his countenance ghastly 
pale, and halt covered witn blood. 

The surgeon examined him, and soon announced that he was not 
seriously hurt. The bullet had grazed lus forehead, and he had sa’ooned, 
probably from the fright. 

<< 1 wish we had a Tittle water,” said Mr. Smith. 

I dunk’ 1 can get some,” said Pemberton. There is a brook iM very 
far off.” 

“ a scratch on the facef” said Sir Robert. I am sorry he has 
got off so easily. Hong it, how painful my arm is !” 

Mr. Smith recommended him to return to 1]^ carriage, and he was 
in the act of departing, accompanied by the surgeon, when a faint and 
half-suppressed cry pf alarm made him pause and look round. Went- 
worth looked round also, and beheld within a few yards of him, her 
hands clasped, and her face pale with surprise and terror at the scene 
which met her view, the figure of Florence Hamilton. 

Before he had recovered the presence of mind of which the sight of 
this unexpected apparition liad for a few seconds deprived him, a ioiid 
chorus of female screams was lieai'd, and a moment afterwards, Lady 
Louisa Tufton, closely followed hy Miss Trimmer, the three Misses Mum- 
ford, tlieir cousins, and little Adda, came over a gap in a neighbouring 
hedge, and joined the group. 

<)n seeing the melancholy condition of the hapless Silvcrdalc, Lady 
Louisa, with the most frantic gestures and lamentations, threw herself on 
the ground by his side. The rest of the party stood still and s{)eechless, 
with the exception of Miss Trimmer, who ran from one person to an- 
other, pouring forth vociferous exclamations of •surprise and conceni, 
which no one listened to, and asking innumerable questions, which no 
one answered. 

In a few iiioincnts Sir Rober^ approaclied Florence, and, pausing at a 
short distance from lier, said, * 

“ Mi.s8 Hamilton, you are just come in time to witness a scene of 
bloodshed and coufusioiv; and, let me tdll you, tliat it is all owing 
solely to you — to your heartless coquetry. You — you are the cause 

Having said these words he turned awuy, beckoned to the surgeou to 
follow him, and was deporting, when Florence exclaimed, 

“Stop, Sir Robert! What can you mean? I the cause of this! 
Explain yourself, 1 beg, I command you!” 

“There is need of explanation,” saKl Craven. “ It is enough to 
say— -yes, and i repeat it — that you were the cause of this quarrel. Y"ou 
might at this moment have had the loss of two lives to answer for.” 

“ Good graciouo, how shocking!” exclaimed Miss Mumford, who, like 
all the rest of the ladies, thought that Silverdale was dead. 

“ Mercy upon us, how dreadful !” exclaimed Miss Priecllla Mumford. 

‘ I am sure there is some mistake,” said their sister Gertrude. 

“ Oh, unhappy day! Oh, hour of thorrow and mithfortune !” cried Miss 
Trimmer, wrin^ng ner hands pathetically. “ Oh, my dear Florenth I” 

“ It is false!” exclaimed Florence. “ I know nothing of your quarrel. 
Sir Robert, it is wrong, unpardonable of you to say so.” 

“ I say the truth,” replied Craven, doggedly, and agmn tumbg to 
depart. 
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Sir Robert!** cried Floreoco* I insist on being told what jou mean 
—on having my character vindicated." 

‘‘I will teli you, then,” said Sir Robert, approaching a step nearer. 
“ Can you deny that you gave that man a rose— one of my roses— this 
moniing? Answer. Can you deny that? You gave it liim as a proof 
of your favour !** ^ 

“ As a proof of favour!’* repeated Florence. “ I do deny it most j>Osi- 
tively. 1 admit that I gave Mr. Silverdale a rose when he asked for one; 
but only out of politeness, and as a niafter of course, because Ml seemed 
to wish for a flower. And now, wlmt connexion has this with your 
quarrel ^ 

“ Only this,’* retorted the baronet — “ that it was the sole and entire 
cause of it." T 

‘‘ Sir Robert!” cried Florence, much distressed, “this is absurd— im- 
possible !” 

“ It may be so,” said Craven, ironically, but 1 must be allowed to 
have my own opinion on that subject And now I can stay arguing no 
longer, for my arm is dreadfully painful, ('oinc, Mr. Smith." 

“ I never heard anything to e(pia1 this in all my life,” said Miss 
Mumford, ns Sir Robert walked away. 

“ Nor I," said Miss Priscilla. 

“It ith, indeed, iiicomprchoiithibly extraordinary, and hnrrowingly 
dithtraeting,” said Miss Trimmer, with yet greater pathos. “Oh! my 
dear Florenth!” 

Florence turned from them to Wentworth. Her earnest, inquiring, 
yet timid glance, said, fis plainly as a look could say, “ May I have tno 
consolation of knowing that you do nr>t beliove Sir Robert’s accusation— 
that ji^ou do not think me hearties** or a coquette ?” 

Wentworth understood tho appeal, and coldly averted his eyes when 
she fixed hers on his face. Orieved and|disappointQd» for this slight but 
expressive action told his foelMig as well or better than words, Florence 
stooped hastily down, and seeqiingly occupied herself with her little sister, 
that he might not sec how iinich she was aflicted by this iinkinduess 
from one who, she not unnaturally thought, 8 h 9 uKl have known her 
character better than to be so easily prejudiced against her. % 

Before she had had ^ time to dwell long on these reflections, her 
attention was drawm to Lady Louisa Tivfton, who continued to lie wcephig 
on the ground, notwithstanding the efforts made by the Misses Mumfora 
and Miss Trimmer to raise her up and comfort her.* ^ 

Wentworth now discoverin;f, from an exclamation she uttered, that 
she believed Silverdale to Ik* dead, hastened to undeceive her. He had 
scarcely done so, when they heard the sepulchral-sounding voice of the 
po^t faintly exclaim, 

“wilre am I, Heaven? — on earth again!** * 

and that gentleman, slowdv raising himself from lift recumbent position 
his face and hiur besmearea with blood, opened his eyes, and gasea around 
him with a half-stupified air. Lady Louisa uttered an exclamation of joy^ 
and sank back in a graceful and picturesque attitude into the arms of 
Miss Trimmer. Still confused, and doubtml as to the reality of tbe^ 
objects he saw around him, Silveidaie, whose mind waa so imbued with 
poetiy — good, bad, and indifferent, — and who was so accus^med to 
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expiw all Hs feelinj^ in verse, that it had became more natiiral to him 
than prose, exclaimed in the words of Lord Byron, 

^ Do 1 breathe: 

Can this be still the earth beneath. 

The sky above^ and men around?” 

At this moment two other personages made their appearance. One 
was Mr. Simon Muraford, the other a tall and fashionable-looking man 
of aboulMive and forty, whose manners and bearing were characterised 
by extreme self-importance. His countenance was disagreeable, almost 
repulsive, both in features and expression. Th^ ej^es were grey and 
piercitig, with soinetViing sinister atid underhand in their glance ; the nose 
was lung and hookc(^ ; the mouth and lower part of the face coarse and 
ill-formed. His thick, stiff black hair was curled and arranged with 
scrupulous care, os were also a large pair pf whiskers, whilst the style of 
his dress betokened vanity and love of display. 

Wentworth was the fh^st to perceive the new comers, who were ad- 
vancing towanls the group of which he formed a part, from the same 
direction that Florence and the rest of the ladies had followed a short 
time before. 

But wliat crowds of varying (^motions, of painful feelings, did the sight 
of this stranger aw*aken in his mind. The image of his fondly loved 
mother, dying forsaken and broken-hearted, was before him; he saw 
again in imagination the halls of his ancestors ; dim recollections of his 
ciiildhood, of the sorrow which had clouded his early youth — all thronge<l 
upon his memory, chasing each otlicr in quick succession like the indistinct 
iuid Hitting visions of a feverish dream. 

What c^p bring tliis man here, and how am 1 to behave towards 
him Wentwortli asked himself, when the Hrst surprise was over. 
“ What stninge cliaqce has thuj^ thrown us together? He has not yet 
observed me. That is fortunate. 1 should have been sorry had he wit- 
nessed my agitation. Would I could avoid him — but that is i oi possible T’ 

To Wentworth’s greats relief, howbver, the stranger, though he eyed 
him fur nearly half 4 lyinute in a sharp aud scrutinising manner, did not 
aoHhowlcdge tlieir previoiis acquaintance by word or look. 

“How well lie dissimulates,” said Wentworth to himself. “Who would 
think, ironi his behaviour, that he and I hod been* for years inmates of the 
same house, — that he had sworn eternal friendship to me ? Well, whatever 
may be the cause, I am thankful to ^lim for behaving thus, for it spares 
me some embairassmeiit ; and perhaps it h better tliai we should appear 
atnmgers.” 
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A BlOflBAFHT. 

Ftstibulc. 

CHAmE VI. 

Seated in a small octagonal rooni» jn eadi compartment ^ 
there wore bookshelves suiUc within oodar pands, with a few caSsnot pio* 
tures ranged on ea^ of them, we spoke of Dione. The convetaa* 
tion changed ; 1 prdse^Adora for her faith and lovo^ yielding hersdC 
up to my protection ; and as she listened to these things her eyes beamed 
with delight ; the union of smile and sigh expressed bliss which such 
allusion caused her to feel. Our joy was unalloyed, except when at 
times, like a sudden breeze passing over ripening corn-fields, a bittcniess 
stole over the memory of niy career; and even Aliat was palliated within 
my conscience by go(d resolutions respci'ting the future : the shadei as it 
passed, hastened on by the forth-burstiiig light of Adora's smile, which 
was rarely long absent. 

1 learned tliat the cousin of iEthra, the cavalier introduced to me as 
such, was her lover — that first lover of whoso early connexion with her 
affections she had recounted the history. She had ].H)ured the same nar- 
ration more tlian once into Adora’s ear, which showed her tp bo a woman 
of loose tongue, and in whose mind tlie idea of love was ever foremost* 
Her reserveci yet attractive manners towards men were with her the 
glow-wonn’s lamp, nightly held forth to light the lover toiler bower. 

I seized this opportunity to apprise Adora of the particulars of iny 
life, impelled by conscience to cement oui* union by mental bonds, none 
of which are stronger than those of confidence. Similar feelings and 
opinions form strong tics, but (Jiey are tits of sympafliy only — the heart’s 
function ; while confidence, by the constant contact of^ieart itself witli 
heart, gives rise to both unioit of substance andpidentity of soul. 

In these confessions, however, my histfiry was not the same as that 
which the searching aiiiiiity of Pulci s eye for sin* hud drawn from iM: 
oh, that full-orbed gaze of sorrow when 1 made omission of the trudi I 
It was irresistible. Its ^Lcessive purity drew out of me the wickcdii^s 
entire, and seemed to neutralise it os it came forth, as a poison is made 
inert by some innocuous element, ^uch is the virtue of a confessor like 
Pulci, whose look was as a glass in which the sinner rejoieSlid to reflect his 
entire being, and in words to verify the imago; whosc^ smile was the 
will of the holy. He iiihented the spirit which whLspe^rod, ‘‘Come 
unto me all ye that arc weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest” * ^ • 

1 acknowledgpAat^the aonfessious 1 made to jMora were not like what 
I pouredSiM ms^Bn When 1 narrated my life to her, 1 boasted not of 
vain motives ; I dared not ; but told the wnolo as a histoi^ of my mis* 
fortunes. My passion for tlic good and beautiful — for bei'seff, engendered 
in me so intense a desire for tlie possession of those qualities in myself 
that, as 1 told my tale, I avoided and shuddered at what had really hap-*^ 
pen^, and adopted the language of that which should have been. 1 felt 
that 1 might ever have acted rightly ; that the light to have done so had 
been within me, though 1 did wrong ; and therefore to acknoil|pdge the 
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wrong would have been to emblazon my worse deeds to the injury of my 
better nature, and give Adora a false impression of my character through 
pictures, drawn after — ^not itself — ^but its lamented errors. 

Such, then, was my sophistiy ; I was in a state of transition, though 
it was my glorious passion for the pure Adora which led me into self* 
deception. She listened to me with the white garment of sinless love 
thrown over her ; through her I ascended from the appreciadon of human, 
to that of divine beauty; taught, as I advanced, a new adoration of 
things g'od, and ever, as 1 related, I received from her a sense of riglit — 
a sense accordant with my more exalted spirit, and its deep foundations. 
I ought to have then told tlie truth— to have ;j;‘kuowledged her bene- 
ficial influence upoii me, and have repented of tTie evil before appro- 
priating the good rrbut I could n6t ; iny wickedness was too monstrous 
and incredible ; and as I saw it not all in the dork hues 1 see it now, but 
rather still perceived some loftiness of purpose in the midst of it, might 
I not even nave boasted, and have thus doubly degraded myself before 
one in whose eyes I aspifed to rise too high ? 

I have hardly yet explained my state of mind. In the world we 
observe ourselves diaily indifferent in our behaviour towards those of small 
repute, but anxious to appear to best advantage before the great. When 
we are to meet the learned, we are apt to prepare ourselves to con- 
verse with them ; and what vre have acquired tt^-day, to pass off as a 
part of our old stock of knowledge. So with the good as with the 
learned, the virtues we appreciate to-day for the first time, w*e apply to 
the past, as if their origin were immemorial. 

Intellectual crimes are the most immoral after all ! The crimes of sen- 
timent are disguised by emotion, and sometimes not discovered until too 
late; the impulse which accompanies them seems their natural guide; but 
the intellectual crime, cold and visible, is nc^oinmitted involuntarily, nor 
is it unperceived at ^he time of its peqietration. 

To my evil genius, Thanatos, 1 could even at that time have made a 
parade of vice; him 1 still hated; but to Ipnolito, my genius of good, I 
could never have told a 11^; I had no motive to raise myself in his good 
opinion ; he was as % child to v's, 1 was therefore silent before him, ex- 
cept when genuine truth had occasion to gush from my breast. IIow' 
strange was the position of Adora between these! 

Thus 1 proceed with my life, the longest work I have ever written ; the 
task, like a delicious soliloquy in which the reaction of being surpasses the 
action in enjoyment, coming back in a gentle stream, no longer wearing 
its toilsome way through rock, no more tUb devotion of to-day to the dis- 
covery of to-morrow, but4i history complete; a testimony of independent 
existence in the past ; the procession of a soul over a plain of snadows, 
where the form is recorded in the void. 

The pen is a oompaniou; instinct with power, like a wand it coujii?es' 
un the rorms of thought, and in a moment the ohaiik{i^*>?&^emoiy is like 
a noli at sunrise, exenaugpng its shadows for armed Imights^oiTwhose un- 
conscious grandeur the grey light glances. In that chamber the thoughts 
appear ; they are tiicre again, not wavering as of old, not altered by per- 
suasive look, nor by ma^c-teeming word; not lured by pleasure, but un- 
changeable thenceforth. 

How necessary to happiness is the past ; better almost would man be 
with no idea of the future than without memory! He tq whom the future 
were a blank would inhabit the past with backward hope; would offfer up 
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kis prospects to antiquity, and find a paradise in dassic land, still loolung 
behind at the eternal. 

My life, as it returns upon mo, eomes back like mudc heard in sleep: 
the harmony ever consistent amid the most varied intonation, the plain- 
tive notes bursting forth as with surprise. Grief now p^vaifs; it is 
deep and unpresuming ; now it vanishes, and is a silence, such as mi|^t 
have created worlds! A few soft murmurs 8igh;^they sigh amn ; and a 
new silence holds hope suspended in its l^reatli. The tale MgM, and 
sorrow becomes gnMqr than before, in the midst of dissonant anguish 
and reproof; it stopSl^hl sorrow is felt alone. Thpn persisiing once 
more trough the rciinng war of sounds, it has power to enforce its 
melody : the louder the discord which pursues it, theVliore irresistible is 
its appeal. Oh, gentle strain to be so ravishing that the invisible heart is 
thus stdlcn ! 

My life from first to last was thus elevated and sustained : it returns 
upon me as 1 write, not us it appears to the viil^r who ^>pruse, a mere 
narration, but, like a continual hymn, such as fills the mind of mighty 
composers while they mark down in silence their wondrous music. 


Chapter VII. 

“ Where is Ippolito?” 

** Not yet retumcMl from Florence,** said Adora. 

I paced the room with inquietude; for some days past I had been ex- 
(lecting my brother and Musonio, in quest of whom tlie former had left 
the castle. My labours were interrupted, my healtli began again to suffer, 
and I was restless to pursue the inquiry wmch the discovery of thq sphinx 
had suggested. 

Let us walk to the village; and visit tftc wives ot^tne peasants," said 
Adora, who saw my uneasiness.* 

We set out at once on our walk, taking the- road by the convent, a 
building which vras about a mile distant, and criming the water to Ac 
lieath on which the village stood. ^ * 

** See you that figure at the cottage door ?’* 1 said. • 

** My eyes have b^en f^ed on it for some minutes,** replied Adora. 

1 know that man of powerful frame — of eye restless and piercing, wf 
head and &oe the finest ever seen — it must be nc.*’ 

“ To whom allude you ?** • 

You know him, too ; he sflIW you in your childhood, and was the 
first who brought your name to Italy — itie first to utter it in your bro- 
ther's ear.** 

You excite my curiosity in speaking so of Ofne who has not yat 
tfim^ his face this way; jnd even now he disagpears arithout regard- 
ing w.** 

^ He Imsseen us wongh he has net looked ; he has used the eyes of 
others. I see it in the manner of his disappearance.** 

Who is this stranger ?” 

** One whom 1 love, but dread to see; yet be will come when least as- 
peeted, and go whan most daniadto stay. ^ 

^ Should I know his name ?” 

** His name mw have been never known to you; he tellt it to few.** 

^ What sort oHnan b tbbof wfacmi yon spesde so itiangaiy 
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is kind, ivithout showing sympathy ; clever, without being vain; 
and strong, without display ; he lovea Giuditta.** * 

We reached a cottage ; Adora, observing my agitation, had allowed 
the topic to drop. We entered the door; almrbed in pain^l reflections, 
1 failed at first to notice that it was a house which 1 had twice visited—* 
once with my mother, and on the ^me day with my father, when, as if 
in anticipation of my taste for living art, 1 conducted him to the presence 
of a dyiog mother, whose childi^lay dead in her chamber. All traces of 
that scene were swept away, except in the record nature bad made 
of it upon the^iage of memoiy — a page which ^ ^ne was illustrated in 
enduring colours. It was a melancholy revival^ of days ever young, 
though of old, anchl dwelt not oiT it long. I looked inside, where stood 
a woman whose face and limbs were withered, and whose blighted eyes 
liad only the vacant look of blindness left ; she rose to salute us, ad- 
vancing obliquely, with upraised palm, to the door at which we lin- 
gered. 

“ Oh, it is the dear young lady,” said the crone, as she stood on tip- 
toe, and peered into Adora’s face ; bless her, for she has given me my 
daily meat and drink. 1 am well now ; but before she came, the flesh was 
melting from my breast.” 

As she said this she patted her chest, and drew in a deep breath, while 
the look of her eye became still more* abstracted tlian before. 

May our Floly Lady bless you ! I am quite well now, and will take 
no more physic from that wicked man. Last night,” pursued she, in a 
whisper, 1 bad a vicious dream. Methought my dcMstor came, and lie 
must bleed me. Now, listen ; — he tied my arm and cut me ; the blood 
spurted to the ceiling — and tliat meant slander; for when he has cut me 
before tiro blood would never come.” A 

She remained mute and motionless for^ time, when her lips again 
moved. 

Slander is bad,” said the crone ; but I still slept, and next I dreamed 
that a woman came to pay me money, but instead of silver she brought it 
all to me in coppei^coins ; so l^said to myself, 1 know what this all is — it 
means deceit. And when 1 awoke 1 said to myself — deceit and slander. 
1 know what this all means ; the neighbours ,are jealous because the 
lady has brought me meat and drink. So away they go to the dear 
go^ lady to blacken me in her eyes, and that is slander ; and away they 
go to the wicked doctor, and persuade him to poison me; that is deceiv’ 

And her mouth foamed from excitement as she spoke. 

They want me away, but I have found them out in my dream.” 

We in vain endeavmuod to assure her she was mistaken ; the delusion 
had taken fast jKissession of her mind. 

To divert her^diom the subject 1 inquired 

** Why I will tell you,” replied she ; ‘‘I than 'my 

dear brother, and when he was killed he wastwenty^e, anST^EK is thuty 
years ago.” 

“ How was he killed ?” 

There were only us two left,” she said, in reply to my question ; he 
was a fine youi^ man, and always so good to me. He was a soldier, so 
brave and to fimd of his duty ; and, poor fellow, he used to look so well ! 
He had a fine horse— a noble, spirited horse — and he ^mas riding, and fell 
backway&s while his hone reared ; and the beast came Ihck with him, and 
fell on ' &is poor breast, and that broke his beiurt” 
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54 ? 

I eonoeftled tbe emotion which her narrative canted me^ and ioqnifad 
who the person was^iarho had just left, for the aspect vf the man still 
haunted my thoug^hts. • 

Nobody knows who he is, or wWe he comes from. He has been 
heie^ many weeks. He lives with the cottagers hereaknt, and goes 
into the fields with the men. He sleeM on the flocnr, and often in the 
open air. He talks as we do, and not like my lard and lady. He makes 
US tell him aU4h^we have ever heard, a)l the nonsense tiuit &theni 
told us, and theirT'^hfrs before them ; for nonsense it is, my lord and 
lad^, though every is true. And he asks us to sin|^ to^im the songs 
which we learnt in our Childhood.’* ^ 

At this moment he apnearecl — it was Angus. ^ 

have seen your spninx,'* said he, without salutation ; *‘you have 
some curious remains hercal>out, and they are worthy of your attention. 
The old Etruscans lived in great numbers within these parts, and thi^ 
buried their dead in splendoua If you search,* you may depend upon 
finding some of their tombs here. I hear, however, that you are about 
to excavato in quest of these very sepulchres.*' He added, is my 
intention to he with you shortly.** He then walked away, without 
looking round, and ere long disappeared among the trees. 

He heard about tliat from .some of our people,’* observed the old 
woman. The shepherd who lives next door told him that the old folks 
used to say we vrere living on the top of the graves of those whose dress 
and language were different from our own; and said that there were bits 
of their spears and monuments in the stream. When he heard all this, he 
mounted nis beautiful horse, and no one saw him more for many ^ys ; 
when at last they found him in the torrent, near the north stem^ the 
castle, taking large stones out of tlie water, and looking into tWm as if 
they had been alive.” 

1 took legve of La (Marita, for such was trie heldame^s name, and walked 
towards home with Adora, my breast disturbed by emotions not a littie 
various ; not mortified at tlie aOniptriess of AngiU, whoso nature I under- 
stood, but thoughtful of the injury I had dpne^bim qnstwores. 

I had been suddenly penetrateci with a deep interest ii| that old woftian, 

Carita. As she told her plain tale, and gave expression to honest feel- 
ings, I looked at her intently, and said, What is there hero to excite Adora»8 
love ?” I looked at tlie features, withered up prematurely ; at the depart- 
ing vision of her eyes ; and began tp get a glimpse of what it was that 
acted magically on another’s heiAt, tbdugh littie at the time*on mine. All 
about her, poor soul ! had gone into neglect and decay, but she was of our 
race. The forehead was such as only drmthless soul could occupy; the ^es, 
though flmost untenanted, were shaped on the human model; the nose^ 
the qif ^th, the chin, the clicks, all these differed but in age from what 
is n^t bv^ /si still looked, sympathy— a feeling ever ex- 

pr^^bMre cfffeiationBnip— crossed my heart. I knew well that Uod lov8d 
that woman, and I determined not to take my eyes from her until I fidt 
the reason why He did s<h— the reason why Adore also loved hair. I 
looked, and she grew young and beautiful, but that did not satij^ilie» 

1 look^ again, and as sne 8|»oke of her brother’s heart being mechameaUjr 
broken, while her own, gaping like an earthquake, was morellj mty a 
strong light dawned on "me. I beheld, concreled witiun all uose HU* 
eduth features, a sensitive spirit, awkward only because seen tlmigh so 
coarse a mask of day, but, as known to itself its Creator, dF tu^^nest 
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^ SMeaee. It was theunpofdi«i^ein<tf meelesg valoe, wUeh 

{■hnnrdly gave no sign of worth, whik witi in it like the Mpbbite 
its own fires. I was convinced^ for the first tinie,<^hat her fedtnge 
#eve like m own; that they glowed in richest colours^ and were influ- 
csioed by affitnilfieB divine. But, Ibought I, this is not all ; this muhie 
soul is wrigbnd dkgm W soitows, unsupported by sympathies^ oonfeunded 
with the featdMSi widen, tieglect^ and decayed, have no4H>wer left to ex- 
press its^oeauly, which, wli^n they its grief, so^ieiid and lovely 

within, set up a agn witiiout almost frightful to>rilold; which, when 
embody pure and holy as in chilbnoeJ, erect it upon a 

smile aUnost mdeous, and looks unsightly. \v 

1 learned th|t Snity knew his ewn works better: choice and sacred 
knowledge unto which Adora was my blessed guide She had always pos- 
sessed the secret; had found it through mere simplicity of xmnd, mm 
which all truth takes its level. 


How wondeifiil it was, then, that she she uid have loved me! But her 
love was l^ke that of Deity himseU ; she saw mjy spirit in its repme, and 
felt its grandeur; for its errors she had a foitli in redemption, whic}i per- 
vades and brings all things round, so they vfmished like the phosphoric 
flame from her sight. 

And Angus, not a stranger, there was something in him which must 
ever be strange : a liberty of existence, a power of mind, a gigantic frame. 
In him I saw, too, something beyond myself* should I ever reach it? 

What an eye he wielded ; it was an independent existence pointed like 
a revolving t«eseope at passive nature ! He despised not the legend ; he 
had ivupUoit belief in the authenflcity of traditionary lore. A word or twi 
abOttlN^ graves of the ancients, uttered by a peasant, carried his pene- 
trating cyejthrougfa two thousand years. He saw that the uneducated 
man must mhent what little his &thers knew ; that the fathers lemem- 
bmed what their forefiiAhexs spw; that, as he receded, thd hjstory grew 
more distinct, mi at length hover^ round the actual tUngs wnich it re- 
corded. The clui obtsii^ mounted bisliorse, and was ovSr mountain 
and vall^ in sdkekof sigos, jifie saw the wing^ lions,’* the sphinx; he 
won by mtelfigmieiBlI sapSrstilious trust, and bodily labour, whi^ accident 
only pboed before me. Iij^ him I had ever seen mm whose 
mLed as wdl as Wy 4i|pe ca^ in an heroic mould ; and ao did thi^ 
prova'io he. ^ 

' How much^imie this men sa# m the peasantb words than sMto 
would have sm; as much more as I Saw in the bid woman than vsr 


folkrwHoroit^ gave her credit (at. Consider the result of aB iUs 
yaasurikM of the meo^ vision; conridar how licde undemtood its olgeots 
woidd hSOQ lapohiedVithout it. i ^ 

m ve.wwe met whoee anuB '' eanfcr 

uWirfcl/Wtiill»(l wwwwitiBnY to his W 
f iSljr mM IteMiot “yoB hm dinofend the noeNk nUtli^jpMr 

you; tnd euniy yOB’MefalMMtaB 
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